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Art.  L— JSwat,  Historiqiie  et  Critique,  sur  ta  Legislation  des 
Grains,  jv^qa^ it  cejour.  Par  M.  le  Chevalier  Chaillou  des 
Barres,  Ancien  prefet,  Membre  de  la  Societe  Philotechniquei 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  180.  A  Paris,  Didot,  1820. 

The  subjects  of  Corti  grain,  and  the  Corn  trade,  have  otcaSi6n€d 
tiiuch  public  excitement,  political  discussion,  and  legislative  enact-* 
ment.  The  fluctuations  in  price  peculiar  to  this  article,  occiir  in  th^ 
course  of  nature — Sis  it  is  of  annual  produce,  and  the  quantity 
and  quality  depend  upon  the  seasons,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry.  Entering  as  it  does  do  materially  into  the  comforts^  or  rath^i^ 
necessities  of  man,  the  sensibility  of  a  crowded  population  id 
always  alive  to  every  circuinstafice  that  can  affect  the  harvest. 
The  deprivatiotis  of  the  poor  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
consequences  attending  a  deficiency  of  grain ;  almost  every  pro-* 
duction  of  a  country  is  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  and  the  rela* 
tive  situation  of  the  afflicted  nation  considerably  changed.  Thesd 
effects  are  mainly  indicated  by  the  enhancement  of  human  labouf 
and  of  the  articles  it  furnishes,  and  the  alteration  of  the  course  of 
exchange,  wUch  are  also  consequences  of  what  is  termed  a 
scarcity. 

After  the  repeated  proofs  which  the  developttfents  of  scietice 
have  furnished  of  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  the  decree  which  ordained  the  produce  of  the  bar* 
vest  to  vary,  now  filling  us  with  abundance,  and  now  pinching  us 
with  scarcity,  was  intended  to  subserve  some  wis^  and  benef%ent 
purpose,  the  exposition  of  which  has  not  as  yet  engaged  the 
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attention  jfi  writers  upon  political  economy  or  tbe  laws  of 
nature. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  of 
Providence,  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil 
should  vary-— -whether  it  was  to  equalize  the  nations  of  theearthi 
or  to  connect  them  closer  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good 
offices;  or  to  teach  mankind  the  necessity  of  frugality  and  Indus* 
try,  caution  and  forethought ;  or  to  impress  us  with  the  infirmity 
of  our  condition,  and  our  dep>endence  upon  a  superintending  and 
controlling  power ;  or  to  what  other  physical  or  moral  intention 
it  may  be  traced :  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  bring  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  wisdom  which 
formed  the  complicated  structure  of  our  bodies,  has  determined 
that  the  food  which  nourishes  them  shall  be  precarious,  and  we 
request  them  to  concur  with  us  for  the  present,  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  end'to  be  answered  is  uniform,  just,  and  beneficent* 
It  has  been  for  some  time  past  our  intendon  to  present  this 
subject  to  the  public  attention — ^a  fit  opportunity  for  which  now 
ofi^rs— not  because  we  wish  to  invite  the  wisdom  of  our  legisla- 
tures to  anticipated  scarcity,  to  call  upon  their  prescience  te 
Eredict,  and  their  omnipotence  to  prevent,  such  an  evil  ;-^for  our 
appy  country  has,  in  this  respect,  in  its  luxuriant  soil  and  genial 
climate,  possessions  of  more  inestimable  value  than  the  manu- 
factures of  England,  the  wines  and  oils  of  France,  the  silks  and 
cottons  of  India,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  or  the  silver  of  Potosi;— but  as 
grain  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  interchange  between  foreign- 
ers and  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,  we  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  every  circumstance  which  influences  its  admission  into 
the  ports  of  Europe,  and  are  prompted  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom 
of  those  laws  which  at  pleasure  restrict  or  extend  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  world.     If  such  are  founded 
in  error  and  prejudice^  and  exist  as  a  remnant  of  ancient  su- 
perstition, (the  folly  oi  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  era- 
dicated by  the  free  and  liberal  principles  that  now  obtain ;  or  if 
these  were  not  sufficient,  then  bv  the  wide  and  extended  inter- 
course  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  increased  and 
increasing  ability  to  supply  each  others  neccssides,)  we  may  hope 
at  some  future  day,  to  resume  our  intercourse  with  other  nations 
upon  an  equal  and  equitable  basis :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  those 
laws  are  not  likely  to  be  abandoned,  we  are  free  to  confess,  the 
sooner  we  place  restraints  upon  the  admission  into  our  ports  of 
the  manufactured  goods  of  England  and  France,  the  belter.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  conceive,  not  merely  a  subject  of  speculation  to  ex- 
ercise the  ingenuity  of  tbe  sceptics  and  cavillers  of  the  age,  but  a 
question  that  has  an  intimate  connection  with  our  national "  being's 
end  and  aim :"  and  we  venture  the  opinion,  that  if  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  restrictions  to  which  tbe  European  nations  have  re« 
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s6Hed,  tviU  not  be  sufficient  of  themselves,  by  raising  up  manu- 
factures in  our  own  country,  to  counteract  the  injurious  effect  of 
iuch  restrictions  upon  us,  that  our  government  is  bound,  by  a 
proper  regard  to  its  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  its  constitu- 
ents, to  apply  the  remedy.  For,  if  while  we  continue  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  England  and 
France,  these  nations  refuse  to  receive  from  us  the  only  articles 
we  can  give  them  in  return,  what  can  we  expect  but  exhaustion 
and  poverty? 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  those  corn  laws  which  exert  so 
deleterious  an  influence  upon  our  country,  is  highly  important; 
and  it  will  be  both  profitable  and  amusing  to  trace  them  from 
their  origin  to  the  present  period.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us 
i)OW  to  treat  of  those  of  France,  of  which  perhaps  we  are  least 
informed,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  of  England. 

The  essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  was 
written  in  consequence  of  the  following  question,  proposed  by  th^ 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  sciences,  and  the  arts,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Marne,  for  public  discussion,  viz.  "  What  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing,  with  the  resources  of  France  alone,  a  scarcity 
of  corn,  and  too  great  variations  in  its  pVice?" 

Our  readers  perhaps  will  be  struck  with  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  statement  of  this  question ;  and  the  ambiguity  in  which  it  Hi 
involved  may  embarrass  them  in  determining  the  precise  object  of 
inquiry ;  but  we  are  soon  informed  that  the  "means''  are  parlia- 
mentary interference,  and  that  the  "  resources"  are  restrictions 
upon  importation  and  exportation.  We  are  induced  to  make 
these  remarks,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  physical  circum- 
stances entered  into  the  merits  of  the  subject,  and  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  scheme. 
This  latter,  though  undoubtedly  highly  essential,  yet  can  only  oc- 
cupy a  secondary  position  in  the  scale  of  means  and  resources  of 
France,  as  Frenchmen  consider  the  maxim  true,  which  the 
Emperor  Julian  publicly  recognised,  that  it  ig  the  duty  of  a  sove- 
reign to  provide  his  subjects  with  food.  We  shiall  not  now  ques* 
tion  either  the  soundness  of  this  principle  in  theory,  or  insist  upon 
its  emptiness  in  practice;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  if 
the  parental  solicitude  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect  were  less  con^ 
spicuous,  their  people  would  often*  be  saved  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  them  for  bread — the  pain  of  being  denied  it — or  the 
mockery  of  their  sufferings,  in  being  fed  with  com  laws. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  for  the  author  who  prepa- 
red the  essay,  but  as  an  apology  for  the  learned  society  which  pro- 
posed the  question,  whose  patriotism  and  intelligence  are  the  sub*- 
jects  of  a  panegyric.  The  author  properly  conceived  the  olgect  of 
the  institution,  which  was  to  inform  their  sovereign  by  what  restrfc- 
tions  upon  the  corn  trade  he  could  best  discharge  the  important 
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duty  of  furnishing  bis  subjects  with  bread;  and  thus  enters  npoa 
its  discussion : 

**  Nous  Terrons  d*abord,  et  le  plus  rapidement  possible,  ce  que  fdk 
dans  les  diyers  temps  la  legislation  sur  les  grains.  Mais,  toot  en  abr^ 
geant  cet  exaoien  bistorique,  je  devrai  iosister  sur  les  principalea 
ordonnances  qui  devinrent,  aux  diff^rentes  ^poques  de  ki  monarchies 
comme  le  type  de  toutes  les  dispositions  successi?ement  adoptees  ou 
r^nouvel^es  ju^qu'au  jour  oil  parut  celle  de  1764  ;  puis  nous  jeterons 
un  coup-d*(Bil  sur  la  marcbe  8ui?ie  par  Tadministration,  depuis  le 
ministere  de  M.  Turgot  jusqu'a  ces  demiers  temps ;  nous  finirons 
par  consid^rer  la  legislation  actuelle,  et  c'est  a  la  suite  de  cet  eza* 
men,  et  apres  avoir  expose  les  principes  adopt^s  par  la  legislation 
anglaise,  que  nous  essaierons  d'indiquer  celles  des  mesures  qui  nous 
paraissent  les  plus  susceptibles  de  prevenir  en  France  les  disettes 
avec  les  seules  ressources  du  pays,  tout  en  evitant  (|ratant  que  pos- 
sible) la  trop  grande  variation  dans  les  priz." 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  history,  the  traffick  in  grain  was 
a  feudal  right,  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  either  exer* 
cised  by  him  or  farmed  out  to  his  favourites  and  dependants;  a  state 
of  things  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the 
correction  of  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  early  monarchs 
of  France.  Hence  we  find  Charlemagne  in  806,  Saunt  Louis  in 
1259,  Jean  in  1360,  Charles  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  passing  ordinancesto 
restrain  the  abuses  and  incon-eniences  of  the  feudal  privileges,  by 
limitations  of  the  baroni^^r  .  ^^trogatives,  until  Francis  I.  reserved 
to  himself  the  entire  rigl|>  <li^  i^^gulating  foreign  trade.  By  letters 
patent  of  this  prince,  issued  the  20th  June,  1539,  the  people  were 
not  only  relieved  from  applying  for  passports  to  export  grain  to 
the  other  provinces,  but  thus  prohibited  u'om  taking  permits  : 

<<  Et  si  par  conlrainte  d'autorite  autrement,  pour  redimer  vexation, 
uosdits  siijcts  prenqent  pero^ission  ou  sauf-conduit ;  nous  youlons  que 
de  cette  faute  its  en  soyeqt  moultes  et  punis  d'amendes  arbitraires 
par  les  juges,  &c.** 

And  other  penalties  were  denounced  against  those  who  issued 
such  permits.  He  also  imposed  a  duty,  equivalent  to  fifteen  fi'ancs 
of  present  money  per  ton  upon  the  exportation  of  grain.  In  1559, 
Francis  II.  passed  a  decree,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate 
the  exportation  of  grain  according  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest, 
and  established  an  ofiice  at  Paris  to  receive  the  reports  from  the 
difierent  provinces  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  superintend  the 
details  of  the  edict.  This  regulation  did  not  auirive  the  year 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  the  subject  slept  until  the  scarcity  of 
1565  and  1566  revived  it  to  the  attention  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
prohibited  the .  exportation  of  grain  without  permission.  The 
governors  of  provinces  were  also  enjoined  to  inform  the  King  of 
Uje  state  of  the  harvest;  and  the  free  exportation  to  the  necessitous 
provinces  was  fully  recognized.  In  1577,  Henry  III.  permitted 
the  exportation  in  cases  of  abundancei  and  renewed  the  injunc-^ 
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BiOfa  ot  his  predecessor  against  embarrassing  the  free  trade  anrang 
the  provinces.  During^  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
the  scarcity  incident  to  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  caused  regulations 
and  prohibitions  which  were  dispensed  with  in  1601,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  plenty.  Louis  XIII,  in  1631  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  exportation  of  grain^  but  maintained  the 
interior  traffick;  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  abundant  crops  with 
which  this  period  was  blessed.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  not  only  permitted  the  exportaticHi  of  grain,  but 
also  remitted,  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  duties  to  which  his  fiscal 
difficulties  obliged  him  to  resort  in  time  of  war.  In  the  years 
1692,  1693  and  1694,  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest,  however,  was 
so  extensive,  as  to  create  the  most  serious  alarm;  and  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  the  government  enacted  several  severe,  iarbitrary 
and  impolitic  laws  upon  the  subject^  among  which  we  find  the 
following: 

**  Le  12  Septembre,  1693,  un  arrSt  du  conseil  da  rot  enjoignait  aux 
marchands,  labourears,  fermiers,  antres  particuHers^  et  aux  commu- 
fiaut^s,  de  vendreleurs  bl^g  avant  le  l^*"  d^cembre  m^me  annee,  en 
ne  s'en  r^servaot  pas  au-dela  de  ce  qui  ^tait  ndceseaire  poor  leurs 
provisions  pendant  six  mois,  et  cela  sous  peine  de  confiscation  desdits 
bids  au  pr/)fit  des  pauvres." 

And  impressed  with  the  misery  of  t  eople  of  Paris,  directly 
before  their  eyes,  and  totally  regardles .  .4  ihe  claims  and  necessi* 
ties  of  other  portions  of  the  kingdom —  . 

**Un  arrlt  du  16  Septembre,  1693,  prescrivit  dans  les  graves  circon- 
stances  ou  Ton  dtait  placd,  defaire  iransporter  pour  la  subdstance  du 
peuple  de  la  ville  de  Parisj  les  grains  fjni  se  irouveratent  acketes  dans 
tousles  lieux  du  royaume^pour  la  dite  ville, ^^ 

On  the  13th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  another  decree  was 
issued,  requiring  the  farmers  to  sow  the  land,  in  default  of  which 
any  other  person  was  permitted  to  do  so,  insuring  to  such  person 
the  benefit  of  the  harvest  without  compensation  to  the  occupant. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  commands  at  all  dimin- 
ished the  calamity,  if  we  are  to  credit  what  follows,  for  we  are 
told  that  the  bakers  did  not  dare  to  appear  without  military  es- 
corts ;  that  the  monarch  caused  ovens  to  be  constructed  in  his 
own  palace,  and  distributed  bread  and  money  from  five  difierent 
places  in  Paris  ;  and  that  commissaries  extraordinary  were  ap- 
pointed to  hasten  the  arrival  of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
f  he  terrors  of  this  period  seem  long  to  have  impressed  the  king, 
and  so  late  as  the  22d  of  December,  1698,  an  edict  was  issued, 
denouncing  pain  of  death  against  those  who  should  export  grain 
from  the  kingdom.  Commissaries  were  again  despatched  in  every 
direction,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  was  discovered  that  grain, 
harvested  in  1693,  still  remained  in  the  hundsof  the  farmers. 
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The  ineasare  of  folly  and  absurdity  which  characterited  the  p: 
ceedings  of  this  reign  in  relation  to  this  subject,  would  not  have 
been  complete  but  for  the  act  of  the  31st  of  August,  1699,  which 
provided,  that — 

**  II  est  d^fenda  a  toutcs  personnes,  de  qualqae  quality  qaVIIes 
fforent,  de  faire  a  I'avenir  (rafie  et  marchandise  de  bUt  pour  lea 
acbeter,  rendre  et  r^vcndre  dans  rint^^riear  du  royaume,  qu^apres 
en  avoir  demand^  et  obtenu  la  permission  des  officiers  des  jutttcet 
frdinaires  ;  qu*apres  avoir  pr^t^  eerment  devant  eox,  avoir  fait  en* 
registr^s  les  actes  avcc  leurs  noms  et  d^meures  auz  greffes  des 
memes  justices,  soas  peine  de  confiscation  des  grains  a  euz  apparte* 
vant,  500  livres  d'amende,  et  d^€tre  d^lar^s  incapables  de  faire  la 
trq^c  des  groins  J*^ 

And,  in  the  same  spirit  of  infatuation,  prohibited  all  associations 
or  partnerships  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  grain.  If  nature  has 
established  any  principle  to  control  or  meliorate  the  inequalities 
of  the  harvest,  it  is  by  early  exciting  the  attention  of  the  eomnni^ 
nity,  and  particularly  the  dealers,  to  the  subject,  who,  by  antici- 
pating the  evil,  enhance  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  thereby 
producing  the  double  effect  of  limiting  consumption,  and  in- 
viting  the  attention  of  foreign  merchants,  who  furnish  a  sup- 
ply in  the  time  of  need.  These  dealers  then  become,  in  fact, 
the  caterers  for  the  people  ;  they  are  the  bees  that  roam  abroad 
in  quest  of  honey,  and  place  it  at  the  people's  doors.  What  then 
can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  restrain  their  freedom  and  con- 
trol their  operations.  In  times  of  scarcity,  perfect  protection  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  and  free  and  unfettered  Gberty  of  action^ 
are  the  greatest  securities  against  famine ;  and  all  laws,  which  ia 
such  exigencies  are  intended  to  limit  or  counteract  this  principle^ 
prohibit  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil.  We  fear  that  governments, 
particularly  municipal,  are  yet  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  salutary 
principle ;  for  while  we  see  public  bodies  year  after  year  com-^ 
placently  listening  to  the  speeches  against  forestallers  and  regra- 
ters,  and  greedily  devouring  the  eloquence  of  those  zealous,  but 
short-sighted  politicians,  who  denounce  against  such  the  vengeance 
of  an  insulted  and  injured  people ;  while  we  see  such  bodies,  year 
after  year,  passing  acts  and  ordinances  in  obedience  to  this  sense* 
less  clamour,  and  felicitating  themselves  upon  their  happy  effects, 
we  think  we  discover  in  them  the  same  iniatuation  which  dictated 
these  edicts  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  year  1709  was  marked  by  a  very  serious  failure  of  the 
crops,  which  produced  something  like  a  famine,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  government  resorted  to  any  otlwr  measures  thaa 
to  maintain  the  free  circulation  of  grain  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  to  encourage  the  sowing  of  grain  by  remitting  taxes  and 
protecting  the  farmer.'  The  reign  f^f  Louis  XV.  was  generally 
charajGterized  by  abundance;  a  scarcity,  however,  was  experi* 
enced  in  the  year  1740,  the  evils  of  which  were  aggravated  by  aa 
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obstinate  adhmnce  to  die  unwise  regulations  of  the  pveeeding 
reign.  In  the  year  1736,  an  act  was  passed,  requiring  particular  so- 
cieties and  f'leemosynary  institutions,  such  as  abbeys,  moiiasteries, 
colleges,  &c.  to  keep  on  hand  three  years'  supply  of  provisions, 
and  directing  that  a  public  grainery  should  be  constructed  to  con- 
tain ten  thousand^muids  of  grain.  The  impositions,  alsa,  exacted 
under  the  names  of  droits,  peages,  pontonnages,  travers,  cour 
tumes,  S^.  were  remitted,  but  in  six  months  after,  partially  re* 
newed  by  a  forced  construction  of  an  ambiguous  clause  in  the  dis-* 
pensing  act. 

The  nation  now  possessed  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen, 
whose  learning,  good  sense,  and  respectability,  could  not  fail 
strongly  to  impress  the  court,  licentious  as  it  was,  with  the  truth 
and  justice  of  their  views.  These  economists,  for  so  they  were 
called,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Turgot,  warmly  espoused 
the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  and  put  forth  the  following  prin- 
ciple, which  justly  merits  the  title  of  an  axiom  in  political 
economy : 

'*  Laissez  faire — le  commerce  et  IHot^r^t  personnel  sont  la  qui 
veilleut  a  votre  coDservation  ;  si  les  bl^s  devienQeut  rares  en  France, 
c'est  en  France  aussi  qu'on  les  apportera." 

This  principle,  so  self  evident,  M.  Chaillou  denounces  as  replete 
with  danger;  and  considers  it  amply  refiited  by  the  following  weak 
observation. 

**  Mais  quand  y  parviendront-iis  avec  des  communications  int€- 
rieures  encore  si  imparfaites  ?  dites-moi,  est-il  bien  certain  que  les 
bateaux  ou  les  voitnres  transportant  des  bl^s  arrFveront  dans  les  pro- 
vinces r^cul^es  assez  a  temps  pour  pr^venir  les  effets  d'une  cherts 
d^astreuse  ?" 

The  writings  of  these  distinguished  individuals  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  piinistry,  and  drew  from  them  in  1764  an  edicts 
by  which  the  free  circulation  of  grain  among  the  different  pro^ 
vinces  was  fully  secured,  the  importation  from  abroad  permitted, 
and  all  restrictions  removed,  except  as  to  its  exportation,  which 
was  only  allowed  when  the  price  declined  below  twelve  francs 
ten  sous  the  quintal.  So  frail  and  irresolute,  however,  is  man, 
that  the  best  resolutions,  formed  in  moments  of  prosperity  and 
ease,  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  tiines  of  difficulty  and  pressure. 
The  years  1769  and  1770  brought  with  them  a  deficient  harvest ;  . 
and  the  court,  yielding  to  the  clamours  of  the  people,  (which,  for 
the  honour  of  princes  and  their  ministers,  we  are  willing  to  believe  _ 
could  not  be  resisted,)  on  the  1 1th  January,  1771,  restored  the 
most  odious  restrictions  of  1699«  The  economists  still  continued 
their  efforts  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  sound  policy  and  libe- 
rality ;  without  effect,  however,  it  would  seem,  until  the  accession 
of  Louis'XVL  in  1774 — the  first  act  of  whose  reign  was  to  call  to 
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the  ministry  M.  Turcot,  the  most  conspicuous  and  enlightened 
of  the  economists.  On  the  2d  of  November  of  the  same  year^ 
an  edict  was  issued,  repealing  all  those  laws  which  restrained  th^ 
freedom  of  action  in  the  purchase,  sate,  and  transportation  of  grain 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  year  1776  was  restored  the  regulation 
of  1764,  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade  in  grain.  But  a  scarcity 
having  been  experienced  in  the  year  1775,  much  blame  was  impu 
ted  to  these  ameliorating  acts ;  and  such  was  the  public  clamour 
/•against  them,  that  their  author,  M.  Tnrgot,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  ministry,  afler  exhibiting  to  France  and  the  world,  both 
in  his  principles  and  practice,  talents  well  suited  to  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  government  and  people. 

The  harvests  of  1777  and  1778  proving  deficient,  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  was  prohibited,  and  for  some  years  after  was  either 
permitted  or  prohibited,  according  to  circumstances.     But  the 

Jrinciples  sown  by  Turgot  had  now  taken  root,  and  on  the  17th 
une.  1787,  it  was  declared,  that ''  la  liberty  du  commerce  des 
grains  devait  etre  regard^  comme  P^tat  habituel  et  ordinaire  da 
royaume,''  or  a  natural  right,  which  it  was  equally  oppressive  and 
injudicious  to  subject  to  peculiar  restraints.  The  reasons  for  the 
complete  repeal  of  all  laws  which  regulate  the  foreign  and  do« 
mestic  trade  in  this  article  are  thus  assigned : 

*'  11  est  maintenant  reconnu  comme  nous  tious  en  sommes  convain- 
cus,  que  les  memes  priDctpes  qui  r^clament  la  liberty  de  la  circular 
tion  des  grains  dans  IMnt^rieur  de  notrje  royaume,  sollicitent  aussi 
'  celie  de  leur  commerce  avcc  T^tranger ;  que  la  defense  d^  les  ezpor* 
ter,  quand  leur  prix  s'elove  au-dessus  d'un  certain  terme,  e.st  inutile 
puisqu'ils  restent  d^euvmemes  par-tout  oQ  ils  deviennent  trop  chers ; 
qu'elle  est  meme  nuisible,  puisqu^elle  effraie  les  esprits,  qu'elle 
presse  les  achats  dans  Tint^rieur,  qu'elle  resserre  le  commerce, 
qu'elle  repousse  Timportation,  enfin  que  toute  hausse  de  prlx  d^ter- 
min^e  par  la  loi  pouvant  ^tre  provoqu^e,  pendant  plusieurs  marcbdd 
cons^cutifs,  par  des  manoeuvres  coupables,  elie  ne  saurait  indiquer 
ni  le  moment  od  Texportation  pourrait  sembler  dangereuse,  ni  celui 
ou  elle  serait  enqore  ndcesi^aire  ;  et  que  c'etait  aux  incoov^nients  de 
cette  disposition  qu'on  devait  uttribuer  les  atteintes  pontics  a  Pex^cu* 
tion  et  aux  vues  de  I'^dit  de  juillet  1764  et  des  lois  subsequentes." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  testimonials  of  an  enlightened 
policy,  that  was  then  dawning  upon  this  nation,  the  full  efful- 
gence of  which  it  was  hoped  they  were  prepared  to  enjoy  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace ;  but  the  sequel  proved  them  to  be  ill-omened 
sparks,  which  inflamed  the  people  with  inordinate  expectations,  and 
kindled  the  fire  of  that  revolution,  which  consumed  in  its  pro- 
gress, many  of  the  dearest  rights  and  most  valued  blessings  of 
civilized  life. 

In  the  years  1788  and  1789  the  nation  again  experienced  the 
evils  of  scarcity,  and  edicts  were  published,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  and  once  more  denouncing  forestallers,  punish« 
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ing  theirt  wkh  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  subsequently  importa- 
tion was  encouraged,  by  granting  a  bounty  of  two  francs  per  quin- 
tal on  all  grain  imported  between  the  1st  December,  1789,  and  the 
1st  July,  1790.  For  several  succeeding  years  the  harvest  proved 
abundant,  but  the  turbulence  of  that  period,  and  the  disposition 
to  conform  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  however  violent  and  tin- 
reasonable,  gave  rise  to  acts  of  the  most  outrageous  character, 
of  which  none  is  more  distinguished  than  that  against  forestallers. 
Forestalling  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence,  and  punishable 
with  death.  A  number  of  articles  were  enumerated  as  of  the  first 
ntecessity,  and  persons  who  dealt  in  them,  and  did  not  offer  them 
for  sale  daily  and  publicly,  were  declared  forestallers.  Persons 
holding  such  articles  were  required  to  make  report  of  them  to  the 
chief  oflicers  of  the  district,  and  to  declare  their  intention  to  make 
sale  of  them  within  three  days  after  such  report,  and  if  they  refu- 
sed, such  sale  was  to  be  made  by  the  public  authorities.  Whoever  . 
did  not  make  such  a  report,  or  had  reported  falsely,  was 
deemed  a  forestaller,  and  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of 
his  goods.  This  atrocious  Act  was  soon  after  followed  by  one, 
which  if  not  so  iniquitous  in  its  denunciations,  was  much  more  per- 
nicious in  its  tendency;  we  allude  to  that  of  the  11th  September, 
1793,  which  fixed  a  maximum  to  the  price  of  grain — and  which 
was  on  the  2nd  October,  extended  to  every  article  of  human  sub- 
sistence. Many  subsidiary  regulations  were  firom  time  to  time 
adopted,  to  enforce  these  provisions,  which  rendered  the  laws  upon 
this  subject  so  vague  and  complicated,  that  few  could  either  com- 
prehend or  conform  to  them.  The  vexations  to  which  every 
kind  of  dealer  in  grain  was  thus  subjected,  and  the  risk  to  which 
their  property  and  even  life  were  exposed,  induced  many  to 
suspend  their  operations,  and  abandon  their  accustomed  busi- 
ness; while  others  who  had  on  hand  such  articles,  fearing 
ttiey  might  contravene  the  laws  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  the  penalties  of  which  were  so  appalling,  or  desirous 
to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  their  property,  withdrew  their  goods 
from  the  market,  and  concealed  them*  The  motive  to  guch  con- 
duct was  much  increased,  when  a  depreciated  currency  was 
forced  upon  the  country  under  severe  denunciations.  The  effect 
6{  these  measures  was  such,  that  the  nation,  in  the  midst  of  f^c- 
knowledged  plenty,  positively  suffered  ail  the  evils  of  farnrne, 

"  La  r^olte  de  1793,'^  says  M.  Chai]Iou»  **  toit  a  peine  achevee, 
que  d^ja  un  nouveau  recensemcnt  general  <$tait  pr^scrit.  Ainsi,  se 
trompaiit  perpetuellementsur  la  cause  du  mal,  le  I^gislnteur  ne  voy- 
ait  pas  qu'il  prenait  soin  lui-meme  d'en  perpdtuer  la  duree,  par  cette 
tension  continnelle  des  esprits  qu'il  entretenait;  en  publiant  chaquo 
jour  des  dispositions  siir  les  sub^istances. 

"  Les  municipalitds  furent  charg^e^  de  veiller  a  rensemencement 
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des  terreft  des  ^migr^^  L'ezportatiQQ  des  graiof  ^iait  pqnie  de  In 
peine  de  mort." 

The  nation  however  was  now  awakeniiij^  to  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  its  misery,  and  the  true  causes  which  produced  it;  and 
on  the  9th  June,  1 797,  a  law  was  passed,  abrogating  these  vio- 
]ei)t  and  fatal  enactments  of  the  reign  of  terror;  and  in  the  year 
1799.  exportation  of  grain  was  again  permitted  under  certain 
restrictions.  On  the  I4th  of  June,  4th  of  Novepber,  and26ih  of 
December,  1804  decrees  wfre  passed,  permitting  exportation, 
until  the  price  ofwh^at  in  the  South  of  France  should  advance 
to  20  francs,  and  in  the  North  to  16  francs  the  hectolitre — when 
it  was  to  cease.  This  maximum  price  was,  in  1806,  extended  to 
24  francs.  In  the  years  1810,  1811  and  1812,  a  considerable 
enhancement  in  the  price  of  grain  took  place,  attributable,  per- 
haps, as  much  to  the  disordered  state  of  public  affairs,  as  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  harvest,  which  drew  forth  the  decrees  of  the 
4th  and  8th  May,  1 8 1 2 ;  by  which  were  restored,  some  of  the  most 
odious  and  pernicious  features  of  those  laws,  adopted  in  the 
most  frantic  moments  of  the  revolution.  All  dealers  in  grain 
were  obliged  to  purchase  publicly,  after  declaring  such  inten- 
tion to  the  Prefect;  who  also  indicated  the  quantity  that  each 
holder  thereof  was  obliged  to  expose  to  sale  on  market  days* 
The  farmers  were  also  comprehended  in  these  provisions*  The 
decree  of  the  8th  May,  fixed  u  maximum  price,  33  francs  the 
hectolitre,  in  those  departments  where  i^rain  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  the  people;  and  in  such  as  depended  for  a 
supply  upon  the  other  provinces,  the  price  was  fixed  by  the 
Prefects.  The  effect  of  this  new  arrangement,  as  might  have 
heeu  anticipated,  was  to  produce  a  scarcity,  where  none  in  fact 
existed. 

Having  now  reached  the  period  in  French  history,  when  this 
subject  assumes  a  more  stable  and  systematic  form,  we  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  those  regulations  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  has  tliought  proper  to  adopt,  and  which  are 
now  in  full  operation. 

An  ordonnance,  of  the  26th  of  July,  1814,  allowed  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  and  announced  that  it  was  contemplated  by 
the  government  to  propose  such  a  system  as  should  reconcile 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  with  that  of  the  consumer,  and 
to  adopt  a  fixed  principle  which  should  regulate  the  exportation 
of  grain.  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  a  law  was  passed 
the  2d  of  Deceiubcr,  1814,  which  provides  for  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  three  classes :  these  classes  are  again  subdivided 
into  sections,  and  market  towns  designated  in  each  section,  from 
whence  the  prices  are  to  be  taken  which  determine  the  average. 
Returns  are  required  to  be  regularly  made  to  the  Prefects,  who 
publish  the  prices  weekly-  The  arrangement  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  attending  to  the  following  table. 
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Tahleau  de  la  division  en  seetiens  cits  irois  cloBses  de  departements 
itahlies  par  la  lot  dn  2  Decetnbre,  1814,  relative  a  P exportation  des 
grains /farines  et  Ugwnes,  et  par  VOrdcnnance  du  18  dttm^memois. 
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SECTIONS. 


Ire. 
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Ire. 
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3e* 


Ire. 


2e. 


DEPARTEMENtS  Dlfi  LA  Ire  CLASSE. 

(l/exportation  ne  peat  £>tre  pcrmise  dans 
c^s  departements  que  quand  le  bl6*fronient 
est  au-dessous  de  2i3  francs  rbectoiitre.)* 

De  la  Gironde,  des  Landes,  des  Basses- 
Pyr^nc^es,  des  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  de 
PAriege  et  de  la  Haute-Garoone. 

Des  Pyren^es-Orientales,  de  I'Aude,  de 
PHeFiiult,  du  Gard,  des  Bouches-du 
Rhone,  du  Var,  des  Basses-Alpes,  des 
Hautes-Alpes,  de  Plsere,  de  PAin,  du 
Jura,  et  du  Doubs. 

DEPARTEiMENTS  DE  LA  fie  CLASSE. 

(L*exportation  ne  peut  £tre  permise  dans 
ces  d6parlenients  que  quand  le  bI6>fromeni 
est  au-dessous  de  21  francs  I'hectolitre.) 

Da  Haut-HbiQ  et  du  Bas-Khin, 

Du  Nord,  du  Pas-de  Calais,  dc  la  Somine, 
de  la  SeiDe-Inferieure,  de  I'Kure  et  du 
Calviidos 

De  la  Loire-lnf^rienre,  de  hd  Vendue  et 
de  la  Charente-Inferieure. 

DEPART£ME^TS  PE  LA  3e  CLASSE. 

(L*exportation  ne  pect  6tre  permise  dans 
ces  departements  que  quand  le  ble-froment 
est  au-dcssous  de  19  francs  I'hectolitre.) 

De  la  Moselle,  de  la  Meu8e,de8  Ardennes, 
et  de  PAisne. 

De  la  Manche,  d'Hle-et-Vilaine,  des 
Cotes-du-Nord,  du  Finistere  et  du 
Morbihan. 


MARCHES 

r^gulateurs. 


Marans, 

Bordeaux) 

Toulouse. 


Toalousef 
Marseille, 
Aries,  Lyoa. 


iVfulbausen, 
Strasbourg. 

Bergues,  Arms, 
Royc,  Soissons, 
faris,  Rouen. 

Saumur, 

Nantes, 

Marans. 


Mctz,  Verdun, 

Charleville, 

Soissons. 

Saint- L6, 

Paimpo), 

Quimpcr, 

Hennebon, 

Nantes. 


The  first  class  embraces  those  departments  where  ^rain  is 
usually  dearer  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
second,  where  it  maintains  a  mean  price ;  and  the  third,  where  it 
usually  ranges  lowest. 

The  harvest  of  1816  proving  exceedingly  deficit  nt,  produced 
unusual  distress ;  to  alleviate  which,  the  government  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  any  other  measure  than  to  suspend  the  operar 
tion  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of  April,  1816,  which  imposed  a  duty 
of  50  centimes,  the  metrical  quintal,f  upon  all  grain  imported,  and 
to  offer  a  bounty  upon  importation.!     Tlie  harvest  of  1818  was 

*  An  hectolitre  is  equal  to  about  2  48-GO  of  our  bushels, 
f  I>uriDg  this  period  the  price  of  wheat  rase  to  90  francs  the  eetier,  which 
is  equal  to  480  lbs. 
I A  metrical  quintal  is  equal  to  S40  lbs. 
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unusaally  abundant^  which,  togeth^  with  the  importatioiis,  pro*- 
duced  a  repletion  and  consequent  rednction  of  price,  almost  a» 
alarming  as  a  scarcity.  The  government  now  turned  its  attention 
to  correct  this  evil,  which  M.  ChaiUou  thus  mournfully  relates  s 

**  Cependant  depuis  1817  les  bl^  n'avaicDt  cess^  d*affluer  dans 
nos  ports  ;  Ceux  de  la  M^diterran^e  ea  ^taient  encombr^  ;  et  en  Mars, 
)U19,  il  s'ea  troavait  des  qaantit^s  fort  considerables  a  Marseille* 
Le  haat  prix  des  subsistances  en  1816  et  1817  avait,  ind^pendamo 
meat  des  primes  proroqu^  Fimportation  en  France ;  le  mooyemeat 
une  fois  imprim^  continua.  Aassif  a  des  prix  excessifs,  a  succ^d^ 
depuis  qaelques  mois  nn  coars  pea  ^lev^,  qui  lai^meme,  avec  lea 
app^irerices  d^uae  r^colte  prod igieuse men t  abondante,  n^edt  ^t^  que 
ravant-courenr  d'une  baisse  encore  plus  marqti^.  Oo  peat  dire 
que  ravilissemcnt  de  la  denr^e  ^tait  inevitable  et  prochain  :  pour  le 
pr^venir,  les  primes  pr^c^demment  accord^es  a  FimportatioQ  avaient 
deJR  cess^.  De  plus,  une  erdonnance  du  11  Mars,  1819,  revoqua 
cclles  qui  avaient  suspendu  la  perception  des  droits  sur  les  grains ^ 
farinesy  etc*\  venant  de  lUtratiger,  Mais  racquittement  de  ces  droits 
n'^tait  pas  susceptible  d*arr^ter  I'importation  :  il  devenait  impos- 
sible que  Tagriculture  Fran9aise,  plac^e  d'ailleurs  sous  r^norme 
poids  de  Tioapot  foucier  qui  Taccable,  snpport^t  la  concurrence  a?ec 
des  produits  obtenus  dans  des  contr^es  extr^mement  fertiles,  culti- 
vees  depuis  peu  d'aun^es,  et  a-peu-pres  exemptes  des  taxes  qui 
pe^ent  sur  les  vleilles  soci^t^s  Europdennes." 

These  imports  into  all  the  ports  of  France,  we  are  told  in  a 
note,  amounted  from  the  9th  of  October,  1817,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1818,  (the  period  usually  of  greatest  importation,)  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  700,000  hectolitres  of  grain,  equal  to  about 
2,000,000  of  our  bushels,  and  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  nation*  for  the  almost  incredible  period  of  one  day,  ei^t 
hours,  thirty-four  minutes,  and  forty-two  seconds.  Truths  so 
imposing,  we  are  told,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  and  his  ready  sagacity  afforded  the  relief  as^ 
prompt  as  we  think  it  is  ineffectual.  Emboldened  by  the  exam- 
ple of  England — the  pioneer  of  so  much  wise  as  well  as  pernicious 
legislation — and  true  to  the  temporising  and  vacillating  policy  of 
Ins  predecessors,  sanctified  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  he 
seizes  upon  the  project  of  a  law  to  exclude  the  introduction  of 
grain  into  the  ports  of  France ;  the  reasons  for  which  he  details 
^in  a  long  report  to  the  French  parliament.  What  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  consequences  attending  free  trade  does  the  report 
exhibit :  and  to  what  dangers  does  it  expose  French  agriculture. 

*'  Le  commerce  s'est  ouvert  une  nouvelle  route  d*od  il  peut  tirer 
ies  produits  les  plus  abondants,  en  se  les  procurant  a  des  paix  in(ini« 

*  The  quantify  of  corn  annually  consumed  in  France,  in  Playfair's  edition  of 
Smitli's  Wealtli  of  Nations  is  estinjuted  at  60  millions  of  quarters,  or  480  mil- 
lions of  bushels ;  that  of  England  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  18  millions  of  quarter^- 
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meot  bas.  Des-lors  tout  ^quitibrc  est  rompo  eotre  lea  prix  du  de* 
daDS  et  du  dehors,  et  ragriculture  FraD9aise  serait  frapp^e  du  coup 
le  plus  rude,  s'il  n'^tait  porl^  remede  au  danger  qui  la  menace. 

*'  Les  besoins  que  la  disette  de  1817  a  enfant^s,  ont  donn^  un  tel 
essor  a  la  culture  du  hU  dans  les  provinces  russes  de  la  Mer-Noire, 
qu'il  par^it  certain  qu*en  ce  moment  les  bl^s  qui  sont  transport's  de 
ces  provinces  a  Marseille,  n*y  reviennent  qu'a  13,  14  et  15  fr. 
Thectolitre.  II  est  facile  de  voir  quelles  seraient  les  consequence9 
d'une  telle  importation  dans  des  provinces  od  il  est  reconna  que 
ragriculture  ne  pent  avoir  quelque  prosp'rit'  sile^bl'  n'y  vaut 
pas  plus  de  20  fr.  I'hectolitre,  et  il  ne  iaut  pas  croire  que  le  mal 
s^arreterait  a  ces  provinces  seules.  Les  ddpartements  que  baigae 
le  cours  du  Rhone  et  de  la  Saone,  tons  ceux  qui  alimentent  ordinaire- 
roent  les  departements  m'ridionaux,  et  y  pourvoient  a  Pinsuffisance 
ordinaire  de  recoltes  de  c'rdales,  trouvant  ce  debouch'  fermd,  dev- 
ront  reHuer  sur  les  departements  voisins,  et  Tefifet  de  cet 'tat  de 
choses  qui  se  fait  d'ja  remarquer  en  ce  moment,  ne  tarderait  pas  a 
se  faire  ressentir  jusque  dans  les  provinces  du  nord  qui,  depuis 
quelques  ann'es,  grace  a  la  facilit'  plus  grande  qui  8*est  'tablie  dan» 
les  moyeus  de  transport,  sont  en  possession  de  fournir  a  une  partie  de 
la  consommation  du  centre  de  I'est  de  la  France  ;  rien  n'emp^he- 
rait  d^ailieurs  les  expeditions  d'Odessa  de  se  diriger  sur  tous  nos 
ports  de  I'Oc'an.  L'augmentation  du  fr^t  n'emp^cherait  pas  que  les 
benefices  ne  fussent  encore  'normes  pour  quiconque  se  livrerait  a 
ce  genre  de  speculation. 

'*  Q,uand  une  fois  le  mal  a't'  ainsi  reconnu  et  signal',  le  gouverDe« 
ment  serait  inexcusable  de  ne  pas  y  apporter  tous  les  remedes  qui 
sont  en  son  pouvoir.  II  ne  saurait  y  avoir  de  difficult's  que  dans 
le  choix  de  ces  remedes  ;  et  c'est  ici,  messieurs,  que.  nous  devons 
entrer  dans  Texposition  des  principes  qui  nous^  ont  guid's  dans  la 
redaction  du  projet  de  loi  que  nous  avons  soumis  au  roi,  et  que  sa 
m*  jeste  nous  a  charges  de  vous  presenter  en  son  nom.    ' 

*"  Ces  principes  sont  simples  et  clairs  :  iis|8ont  appuyesde  I'exemr 
pie  d^un  peuple  voisin,  chez  lequel  ils  re9oivent  journellement  le 
plus  grand  developpement." 

To  save  our  readers  trouble,  we  would  cheerfully  abridge  the 
details  of  this  law,  but  fearing  that  in  so  doing,  we  might  mar 
the  sense,  we  have  determined  to  extract  it  entire. 

^'  IjOi  du  16  Juillet,  1819,  relative  aux  Grains, 

'*  Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  etc. 

''Art.  1.  Le  droit  permanent  de  cinqoaote  centimes  par  quintal 
Vnetriqae,  etabii  par  ia  loi  du  28  Avril,  1816,  sur  les  grains  et  farines 
import's  de  T't ranger,  est  converti  en  un  droit,  egalement  perma- 
nent, d'un  franc  vingt-cinq  centimes  par  hectolitre  de  grains,  et  de 
deux  francs  cinquante  centimes  par  quintal  metrique  de  farines. 

**  Ce  droit  sera  reduit  a  vingt-cinq  centimes  par  hectolitre  de  grains 
et  a  cinquante  centimes  par  quintal  m'triquc  de  farines,  lorsque 
rimportation  aura  lieu  par  navircs  Fran9ais. 

**  Art.  IJ.    Lorscjue   le  prix   des   bles-froments   indigenes   sera 
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descenda  au  taux  de  viDgt-trois  francs  dans  lea  d^partements  comprid 
dans  la  premiere  classe  ^tablie  par  l*ordonnance  da  18  D^cembre» 
1814,  rendae  en  exdcution  de  la  loi  da  S  D6cembre  m^me  annee, 
k  celai  de  vingt-un  francs  dans  les  departements  coropris  dans  la 
seconde  classe,  a  celui  de  dix-neuf  francs  dans  les  departements 
compris  dans  la  troisidme,  les  bl^s-froments  Strangers  importes  dans 
ces  departements  pateront,  inddpendamment  du  droit  permanent,  an 
droit  sappl^mentaire  d'un  franc  par  hectolitre,  sans  distinction  de 
paviRon. 

*'  Art.  III.  Lorsque  le  prix  des  bl^s-froments  indigenes  sera 
descendu  au-dessous  des  tanx  mentionn<jS  dans  I'article  precedent, 
chaqi^e  franc  de  diminotion  donnera  lieu,  ind^pendamment  da  droit 
permanent  et  du  droit  suppldmeotaire  rdgM  par  Tarticle  2,  a  un  nou- 
Teaa  droit  snppldmentnire  d*un  franc  par  hectolitre,  et  egidement 
sans  distinction  de  pavilion. 

**  Art.  IV.  Dans  les  qas  prdvus  par  les  articles  2  et  3,  le  qaiofal 
m^trique  de  farine  de  grains  venantde  I'dtranger  paiera,  inddpendam- 
ment  du  droit  permanent,  le  triple  des  droits  suppl^mentaires  imposes 
sur  rbectolitre  de  grains. 

'•  Art.  V.  Lorsque  le  prix  des  blds-froments  indigenes  sera  tombd 
au-dessous  de  vingt  francs  dans  les  departements  compris  dans  la 
premiere  classe  dtablie  par  Tordonnance  du  18  D<^cembre,  1814,  an- 
dessoas  de  dix-huit  francs  dans  les  departements  de  la  seconde  classe, 
«t  aa-dessous  de  seize  francs  dans  les  departements  de  la  troisieme 
classe,  toute  introduction  de  bles  et  de  farine  de  bl^s  Strangers,  pour 
la  consommation  nationale,  sera  prohibde,  dans  lesdits  departements. 

•*  Art.  VI.  Pour  Texecution  des  dispositions  port^es  aux  articles 
12,  3,  4,  €t  6,  le  mintstre  de  Tinterieur  fera  dresser  et  arretera,  a  la 
fin  de  chaque  mois,  an  etat  des  prix  moyens  des  grains  vendus  sur 
les  marches  qui  seront  ci-apres  designes :  cet  etat  sera  publie  au 
Bulletin  des  lois,  le  1*'  de  chaque  mois  ;  il  servira,  pendant  le  mois 
de  sa  publication,  a  percevoir,  s^il  y  a  lieu,  les  droits  supplementaires 
i^tablis  par  les  articles  2,  3  et  4,  et  a  Texecution  de  Particle  5. 

"  Art  Vn.  Pour  Tetablissement  et  Tapplication  des  prix  moyens 
tnentionnes  en  Particle  precedent,  les  departements  frontieres  com- 
pris dans  les  trois  classes  determinees  par  Particle  2  de  la  loi  du  2 
Decembr^,  1814,  et  par  Pordonnance  du  18  du  m^me  mois,  seroot 
divises  en  sections,  conformement  au  tableau  annexe  a  la  presente  loi. 

'*  Art.  VI II.  11  sera  etabli  un  prix  moyen  pour  chacune  de  ces 
sections  ;  ce  prix  se  reglcra  sur  les  mercuriales  des  deux  premiers 
marches  du  mois  courant  et  du  dernier  marche  du  mois  precedent: 
ces  mercuriales  seront  celles  des  marches  regulateurs  indique^*,  pour 
chaque  section,  sur  le  tableau  annexe  a  la  presente  loi. 

*'  Art.   IX.  A  I'avenir,  les  prix  moyens  arr^tes  et  publie**,  con- 
formement a  la  presente  loi,  perviront  a  regie r  la  suspension  de  Pex- 
portation  dans  les  dif!<^rentes  sections  indiquees  au  tableau  qui  y  est 
annexe.  lis  remplaceront  ceux  qui  devaient  ^tre  dresses  en  execution  , 
des  articles  6  et  7  de  la  loidu  2  Decembre,  1814,lesquelssont  abroges. 

•*  Art.  X.  Les  dispositions  des  articles  2,  3  et  4  de  la  presentc 
loi,  seront  applicabies  aiix  seiglcs,  mais,  etaux  farines  deseigle  etde 
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tmiSf  lorsqae  le  prix  en  sera  descenda  a  dix*tept  franci  I'hectoKtre 
dans  les  d^parte meats  de  la  premiere  classe,  a  quinze  francs  dansles 
d^partements  de  la  seconde  classe,  a  treize  francs  dans  les  d^parte- 
ments  de  la  troisieme  classe. 

'*  Chaque  franc  de  diminution  dans  ces  prixdonneraliea  aux  droits 
suppldmentaires  ^tablis  par  I'article  3. 

^'  La  prohibition  port^e  par  I'article  5  sera  applicable  aux  seigles^ 
mais,  et  aux  farines  de  seigle  et  mais,  lorsque  le  prix  de  ces  grains 
sera  descendu  au-dessous  de  quatorze  francs  dans  les  d^partenients 
de  la  premiere  classe ;  au-dessous  de  douze  francs  dans  les  d^parte- 
ments  de  la  seconde  classe,  au-dessous  de  dix  francs  dans  les  depart* 
ements  de  la  troisieme  classe. 

*^  Les  mSmes  dispositions  des  articles  2,  3,  4,  et  5,  ponrfont  ^trd 
^tendues  par  des  ordonnances  royales,  a  I'orge  et  autres  grains  non 
d^nomm^s  ci  dessus. 

**  Art.  XI.  II  n'est  rien  chang^  aux  dispositions  des  lois  et  r^gle- 
ments  qui  autorisent  Tentrepot  r^el  des  grains  Strangers  dans  les 
ports  du  royaume :  cette  autorisation  est  etendue  aux  villes  de  Stras- 
bourg, Sierck,  Thionville,  Charleville,  Givet,  Lille  et  Valenciennes. 

**  La  reexportation  des  grains  entrepos^s  ne  pourra,  dans  aucon 
cas,  etre  g^n^e  ni  interdite,  sous  quelque  pr^texte  que  ce  soit. 
^    "Art.  XII.  Le  gouvernement  est  autoris^  a  modifier,  dans  rinter- 
valle  des  sessions,  le  tableau  annex^  a  la  pr^sente  loi,  sauf  a  faire 
approuver  ces  modifications  a  la  premiere  session  qui  suivra. 

"  La  pr^sente  loi,  diacut^e,  d^lib^r^e  et  adoptee,  etc. 

"  Sign^,  LOUIS. 
"  Par  le  Roi : 

"  Le  ministre  Secretaire  d'etat  au  deparfement  de  Pint^rieur, 

**  Sign^,  LE  CoMTE  Decazes. 

We  have  before  us  a  table,  (not.  contained  in  the  book  of  M. 
Chaillou,  but)  published  in  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  the 
Jaw,  which  we  are  induced  to  insert,  that  our  readers  may  have 
a  coQ9plete  view  of  the  system* 
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Tableau  des  Prix  Maf^em  RiguUUeun  dei  Grains,  Dreue  et  arrite 
conformiment  aux  articles  6  et  8  de  la  Loi  du  16  JuUl^,  1819. 
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PRIX  UOYOXH  HRGULATeURS 

resuitant  des  mercorialea  iburoies 
par  les  pr^fets. 


Froment    |     Seigle.    \      Maw, 


Pour  les  departements  de  ire  classe^ 
23  francs. 

C  Marans.    .     . 

7  Bordeaux.     .     .  >    18f  96c    |    1  Of  90c 

(Toulouse. 

Toulouse. 

Marseille. 

Aries. 

Lyon.  . 

Pour  les  departements  de  2e  classe, 
21  francs. 

i  Mulhausen. 
(  Strasbourg. 


•     •     . 


21.00. 


10.  23. 


\^    19.  36. 


i    19.  48. 


^  Bergues.   . 

Arras.  .     . 

Roye.  .     . 

Soissons.  • 

Paris.  .  .  . 
^  Rouen..  . 
i  Saumur.  . 
7  Nantes.  . 
^  Marans.    • 

Pour  les  departements  de  3e  classe, 
19  francs. 

Metz. 

Verdun.   . 

Charleville. 

Soissons. 
r  Saint-L6. 
I  Paimpol. 
•{  Quimper. 
I  Hennebon. 


10.   15. 


8.   14. 


t  Nantes.    . 


i 


16f  89c 


}►    20.  56. 


J 


7f.53c 


U.  19. 


8f  28c 


7.94. 


18f36c    I     9f65c     I    14f  68c 


Arr^t^  par  nous  Ministre  secretaire  d'etat  au  departement  de  Tin* 
t^rieur. 

Paris,  le  31  Aoiit,  1819. 

Sign^,  Le  Comte  Decazes. 

Certifii  conforme  par  nous  Garde  des  sceaux  de  France,  Ministre 
Secretaire  d'etat  au  ddpartement  de  la  justice, 

H.  De  SeaRe. 
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It  may  b^  deemed  rash  in  us  to  denounce  corn  laws  as  futile 
and  nugatory,  when  the  statesmen  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  have  united,  to  give  such  practical  exhibitions  of 
confidence  in  their  salutirj  tendency; — yet  we  cannot  forbear  to 
remark,  that  we  apprehend  the  latter  nations  have  been  deluded 
by  the  example  oi  the  former  from  whence  the  system  emana- 
ted, mistaking  the  ostensible  for  the  real  motive  of  her  mea- 
sures ;  for  if  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  the  corn  lawa 
of  England  are  rather  a  scheme  of  fiscal  policy,  than  founded 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy. 

The  omnipotence  of  legislatures  is  also  a  point  so  well  settled, 
that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  hererodoxy  in  poli- 
tics, did  we  for  a  moment  question  it;  still  however  we  cannot 
but  caution  the  hungry  and  the  naked,  to  beware  how  they  rely 
upon  it  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing.  We  beg  leave 
also  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  Parliaments,  since  they 
haye  undertaken  to  change  the  order  of  nature,  whether  it 
would  not  he  better  for  their  omnipotence  to  apply  the  remedy 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  so  change  the  constitution  of  man's 
stomach  and  its  gastric  juice,  as  to  enable  it  to  digest  com  laws 
instead  of  corn  ;  then,  in  the  language  of  M*  Decazes,  '^  le  gou- 
vernement  sera  sans  doute  d^livr^  d'une  grande  et  terrible 
responsibility,^'  and  doubtless  also  the  people  would  have  no 
cause  to  apprehend  a  scarcity,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  pre- 
sent abundance  of  this  species  of  food.  If  the  reader  should  be 
disposed  to  call  such  a  proposition  absurd,  we  have  to  caution 
bim  to  beware  how  he  decides  precipitately^  unless  he  is  prepa- 
red to  say,  in  defiance  of  the  popular  doctriae^  that  the  best 
method  of  providing  man  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not,  by 
legislative  enactments,  so  to  bind  up  his  bands  and  legs  as  to 
confine  his  locomotive  faculties ;  for  as  to  ourselves,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  is  most  preposterous. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  assist  us  in  de- 
termining, how  far  restrictions  upon  the  corn  trade  are  calculated 
to  secure  the  object  proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  system ; 
and  here  we  have  to  regret  the  deficiency  of  the  data  afforded  by 
France,  in  regard  to  the  exportation  and  impoitation  of  grain. 
We  before  commented  upon  the  importation,  from  October,  1818, 
to  May,  1619,  which  is  stated  to  amouot  to  about  2,000,000 
of  our  bushels;  and  it  seems  to  us  only  necessary  to  state  the 
fact,  to  refute  any  arguments  drawn  from  it.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  importation  took  place  at  a  time  of  unusual 
and  general  abundance,  that  the  period  included  that  in  which 
exportations  of  grain  from  the  exporting  countries  were  most 
extensive, — when  we  consider  that  the  world  was  then  in  a  state 
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of  profound  peace,  and  commerce  unfetlered,  and  ako  tbftt 
double  this  quantity  is  hardly  one  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
required  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  nation,— this  item 
becomes  too  diminutive  for  a  serious  refutation ;  and  yet  it  was 
the  moving  cause  which  produced  the  French  excluding  law, 
inspiring  the  court  with  terror.  M.  Decaz<»  with  a  sense  of  bis 
**  grande  et  terrible  responsibility,"  and  the  parliament  with 
unhesitating  acquiescence  in  his  scheme.  Here  informatioa 
fails  us  in  regard  to  France,  but  we  have  before  us  documeata 
in  relation  to  England,  from  which  deductions  may  be  made, 
^ually  applicable  to  France. 

The  Bath  society  papers,  vol.  12,  page  353,  contain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  ot  wheat  consumed  annually  in  Englaod 
—-which  is  i^tated  in  1788  to  have  amounted  to  40  milliooa  of 
bnsfiels,  estimating  the  population  at  eight  millions  of  persooa. 
In  1810,  the  population  increased  to  10  1-2  millions  of  people, 
reqiiirmg  63  millions  of  bushels  for  their  supply;  now  if  we  add 
to  ;hi3  Ireland  and  Scotland,  having  a  population  of  six  milliona, 
it  will  require,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  to  supply  the  nation  for  a  year.  We  have  made  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  England  in  wheatand  flour, 
from  the  year  1780  to  the  year  1812  inclusive. 


Years 


1780 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 


Quarters  of 

Wheat  &  Flour 

exported 

224,059 
103,021 
145,152 

51,943 

89,288 
132,685 
205,466 
120,536 

82,971 
140,014 

30,892 

70,626 
300,278 

76,869 
155,049 

18,839 
'  24,679 


Quarters  of 

Wheat  A  Flour 

imported 

3,915 
159,856 

80,695 
584,183 
216,947 
1 10,863 

51,463 

59,339 
148,710 
112,656 
222,527 
469,056 

22,4 1 7 
490,398 
327,902 
313,793 
879,200 


Te^rs 


1797 

98 

99 

1800 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Quarters  of 


Wheat  ft  Flour  Wheat  ft  Flow 


exported 


54,525 
59,782 
39,362 
22,013 
28,406 
149,304 
76,580 
63,073 
77,955 
29,566 
24,365 
77,567 
31.278 
75,785 
97,765 
46,325 


Quarters  of 


imported 


461,767 

396,721 

463,185 

1,264,520 

1,424,726 

647,664 

373,725 

641,146 

920,834 

310,34:2 

400,759 

81,426 

448,827 

1,530,691 

292  038 

246,376 


We  must  leave  the  reader  to  repeat  the  inferences,  deduci- 
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ble  from  the  facts  annexed  to  each  year,  confitiing  ourselves  to 
particular  cases.  In  the  years  1800  andlfiOl,  which  were  years 
of  unusual  scarcity  in  England,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
above  14  shillings  per  Winchester  bushel,  or  three  do|lars  11 
cents  of  our  money;  besides  which,  bounties  were  offered  upon 
its  importation,  and  yet, such  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of 
their  annual  wants.  These  however  were  years  in  which 
England  was  engaged  in  war.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
signed  the  27th  March,  1^02/ and  war  recommenced  18th  May, 
1803;  for  those  years  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  about 
eight  shillings,  or  nearly  one  dollar  80  cents  of  our  money  the 
Winchester  bushel,  and  yet  the  imports  beyond  the  exports  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  6  1-3  per  cent  of  their  annual  con- 
sumption. Now  if  we  apply  ihu  statement  to  France,  whose 
means  of  foreign  supply  cannot  be  greater  than  that  of  ^England, 
and  whose  consumption  is  supposed  to  amount  to  480  millions 
of  bushels,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
how  insignificant  must  be  the  influence  of  foreign  supplies  upon 
their  prices  and  consumption.  Our  estimates  are  made  in  round 
numbers,  and  inat^curacies  may  be  detected,  but  we  are  persua- 
ded they  will  be  found  to  be  so  trifling  as  not  to  afiect  the 
principle. 

We.  have  now  finished  the  narrative  which  we  intended  to  re- 
late, and  have  introduced  a  few  cursory  observations  which  oc- 
curred to  us  at  the  moment,  in  order  more  immediately  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  A  wide  field  now  opens  itself  before  us. 
How  far  are  corn  laws  eflicacious  to  produce  the  avowed  object 
of  their  projectors?  In  what  respects  do  they  impugn  or  assist 
that  law  of  nature,  constantly  exerted,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
equalize  and  balance  the  afiairs  and  things  of  creation  ?  What 
are  their  influence  upon  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  nation,  and  their 
operation  and  efiect  upon  its  external  relations  f  Are  they  ema-- 
nations  from  an  enlightened  and  improved  state  of  society,  or  an 
inheritance  fi'om  an  age  of  superstitious  ignorance.and  unfounded 
apprehension,  which  is  adhered  to  in  the  spirit  of  fanati^sm, 
rather  than  of  sound  policy  ?  What  measures,  if  any,  ought  to 
be  pursued  by  the  nations  aggrieved,  to  counteract  their  efi*ects 
upon  them  ?  What  is  the  factitious  state  of  things  which  they 
are  calculated  to  produce  i*  These  are  among  the  number  of 
inquiries  which  now  force  themselves  upon  our  attention. 

So  much  has  been  published  upon  corn  laws,  by  eminent  wri- 
ters upon  political  economy,  by  casual  pamphleteers,  and  in  the 
periodical  journals  of  the  day,  that  it.mignt  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  existing  stock  of  learn- 
ing upon  this  subject.  To  undertake  it  at  this  time,  would  cer- 
tainly be  premature,  as  a  fiill  view  of  the  corn  laws  of  England!, 
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and  the  facts  connected  with  them,  ought  first  to  be  exhilnteil ; 
but  we  hope  that  the  reflections,  which,  at  a  proper  period,  we 
shall  ofler,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  facts  stated,  if  they  shall 
not  possess  the  character  of  novelty,  will  at  least  present  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a  light  as  to  awaken  to  it  the  interest  and  attention 
of  the  community. 

We  cannot  conclude  tliis  article,  without  offering  the  homage 
of  our  respect  to  M.  Chaillou,  for  his  valuaUe  history  of  iSae 
c^rn  laws  of  France,-and  for  which  he  was  jusdy  disting^hed 
by  a  gold  medal.  Such  a  work  was  much  required,  and  affords 
that  information  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this 
subject  fairly.  There  are  many  facts,  however,  still  w^anting,  in 
order  to  prcs^ent  the  subject  fully  to  our  view,  and  which  we  hope 
will  shortly  be  supplied  by  the  same  hand  which  has  proved  itself 
so  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  data  that  we 
need,  and  with  which  alone  we  can  put  down  the  dogmas  of  idle 
^culators ;  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  with  these  data  we 
cannot  be  too  abundantly  furnished.  We  think  the  friends  of 
humanity  are  interested  in  this  question,  and  shall  rate  the  bene- 
volence of  him  whose  labours  are  emploved  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices, dissipate  the  gross  ignorance,  and  refiite  the  fake  reason- 
ing, so  conspicuous  in  this  matter,  as  more  rational,  and  quite  as 
humane,  as  we  do  that  of  a  Howard  or  a  Fry ;  and  we  would  as 
soon  decree  triumphs,  erect  monuments,  and  establish  festivsds,  in 
honour  of  him  who  shall  deliver  his  country  from  the  shackles 
of  this  error,  as  we  wpuld  in  honour  of  a  Luther  or  a  Wilber- 
force. 

We  certainly  cannot  accord  with  M.  Chaillou,  in  his  no- 
tions of  the  propriety  of  corn  laws,  under  any  modification 
nor  be  blind  to  those  marks  of  a  courtier  often  apparent  in  his 
work,  and  which  have  caused  us  sometimes  to  doubt  his  inde- 
pendence ;  but  we  ^.ould  do  great  violence  to  our  own  feel- 
ings, and  injustice  to  the  author,  did  we  not  say,  that  the  work 
before  U9  exhibits  strong  evidence  of  an  enlightened  mind,  dili- 
|[ent  research,  liberal  sentiment,  candid  inquiry,  and  just  think- 
ing. We  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers, 
and  should  be  happy  to  see  an  American  edition  of  it,  render- 
ed into  our  language. 
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Art.  IL — Ji  Memoir  an  the  Commerce  and  J^avigation  of  the 
\  Black   See^,    and   the    Trade   and  Mfiritifne    Geography   of 

Turkey  and  Egypt;  Ulttstrated  mth  Charts:  by  Henhy  A.  S. 

Dearborn*  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  vol.  of  Maps,  pp.  790.  Bost6n. 

Wells  fa  LiUy,  1820* 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  was 
first  impressed  with  the  importance  (to  the  United  States)  of  th6 
trade  furnished  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  a<!^aceiit 
and  other  territories  of  Turkey,  by  a  conversation  with  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge ;  who,  in  the  year  180Q,  had,  it  seems,  made  a 
reluctant  voyage  to  Constantinople,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1816  that  Mr.  Collector  Dear-' 
bom  found  leisure  to  give  to  this  subject  afidl  examination;  nor 
till  1819,  that  the  result  of  his  researches  was  o&red  to  the  public, 
in  the  two  volumes,  now  under  examination. 

In  reviewing  a  literary  work,  it  is  always  useful  to  ascertaii* 
ike  motives,  under  which  it  has  been  begun  and  conducted ;  be- 
cause these  will,  in  general,  furnish  an  abundant  source  of  illus- 
tration to  the  text.  Fortunately,  in  the  present  case,  the  frank- 
ness of  the  writer  spares  us  both  the  labour  of  research  and  th^ 
uncertainty  of  conjecture ;  for  he  explicitly  avows,  that  '  not 
^  finding  among  the   many  volumes  which  had  been  written,' 

*  respecting  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Seaf, 
^  any  connected,  historical,  geographical  and  statistical  account  of 

*  these  regions,'  he  had  been  induced  to  supply  the  deficiency* 
And  s^gain;  that  not  finding  in  the  government,  a  sufficient 
attention  to  the  subject,  ,.and  that  '  they  had  even  passed  over 

*  the  Euxine,  as  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  world,'  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  quicken  them  into  a 
competition  with  the  powers  of  Europe, — who  had  all,  little  and 
great,  found  means  to  unlock  this  mare  clausum ;  and  were  now 
actually  employed  in  dividing  among  them  that  golden  fleece, 
which  Jason  and  his  followers  left  behind  them^  He  accordingly 
concludes  his  introduction^  by  suggesting  an  immediate  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte! 

To  this  exposition  of  his  views,  in  writing  the  book,  Mr. 
Dearborn  has,  with  very  commendable  modesty,  annexed  a  view 
of  the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  it.  The 
names  of  five  or  six  American  contributors  are  given,  and  with 
them  a  catalogue  of  seventy-six  European  authors,  ancient  and 
modem — from  whose  labours,  we  are  told,  the  present  work  is 
principally  compiled.  With  all  possible  deference  however,  for 
the  decisions  of  the  author,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
this  wholesale  way  of  acknowledging  his  obligations,  is  not,  for 
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many  reasons,  the  best ;  and  that  the  old  fashioned  retail  method 
of  inverted  commas,  to  apprise  the  reader  that  he  has  got  on 
foreign  ground,  and  a  note  at  the  bottom  giving^  the  name  oT 
the  owner,  would  have  much  better  promoted  both  convenience 
and  justice,— convenience,  because  it  would  not  then  have  been 
necessary  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  quotation,  to  wade 
through  a  whole  book  in  getting  at  a  single  page,  or  perhaps  a 
single  paragraph ;  and  justice,  because  as  it  now  stands,  we  have 
column  upon  column  of  sermonising,  good,  bad,  and  indiflerent, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single  preacher !  What  blunders 
this  omission  may  bring  with  it,  can  only  be  imagined.  What,  for 
instance,  if  we  should  mistake  the  turgid,  Asiatic  stile  of  Gibbon, 
or  tlie  literary  smattering  of  Barthelemy,  for  the  pure,  Attic  and 
profound  learning  of  the  Collector  himself,  or  vice  versa  i  When, 
therefore,  public  curiosity  shall  call  for  a  second  edition  of  the 
work,  we  would  humbly  recommend  to  the  modest  author,  that 
neither  his  own,  nor  any  other  candle,  should  longer  remain  under 
m  bushel. 

Notwithstanding  this  blemish,  and  the  omission  in  the  cata* 
logue,  of  several  publications  of  high  authority,  (which  we  suppo* 
sed  sufficiently  common-place  to  have  reached  the  Emporium,*) 
we  scruple  not  to  acknowledge,  that  we  opened  the  book  with  a 
higher  degree  of  expectation  than  is  usual  to  us;  and  even  had 
no  doubt,  but  tliat  we  should  find  it  a  compendium  of  much  that 
was  wor^  knowing,  in  relation  to  the  Euxine,  &c.  by  mariners, 
merchants,  and  statesmen.  Whether,  in  these  anticipations,  we 
have  or  have  not  been  disappointed,  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
seen,  by  the  following  brier  and  rapid  examination  of  its  contents. 

The  first  division  of  the  work,  under  tjie  tide  o{  History  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  occupies  132  pages, — and  without 
much  additional  labour  or  ingenuity  might,  with  similar  mate- 
rials, have  been  made  to  occupy  as  many  more.  Beginning  with 
the  name  [Euxinos]  which  the  Greeks,  either  in  compliment  or 
in  derision,!  imposed  on  this  great  sheet  of  water,  the  author, 

*  Such  are  Peysonnel's  Traits  sur  la  Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noir — Mentelle 
ct  Malte  Brun's  Geoj^raphie  MatheJmatique,  physique,  &c. — Beauchamp's  Re- 
lation historique  et  g^ographique  d*un  Voyage  de  Constantinople  k  Trebizonde 
par  mer  Tan  5  de  la  R^puhlique:  Voyag-e  de  la  Propontide  ct  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
par  Chevalier:  Memoirs  sur  1'  Egypte,  (by  the  French  Institute,^  and  (in  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  Greece)  Chandler's  Marmora 
ArundalidHa: — Inscriptiones  Atticae  (Schcedis  MatFai,)— Antiquit^s  d'Athenes, 
l>ar  Stewart  &  Revett: — Ruins  of  Athens^- by  R.  Sa3'er:— Les  Ruines  des  plus 
beaux  Monumeas  de  la  Gr^ce,  par  M.  Seroi: — Voyage  pittoresque  de  la 
Gr^e,  par  M.  Choiseul: — Gouffier: — Monumens  Antiques,  par  MeIlin:-<- 
Recueils  de  Cayleu  et  de  M.  Guattani,  &c. 

f  "  La  Mer  Noire,  ou,  en  turc,  Kara  Denghisi,  a  hih  appel6e  ancieni^ment 
Euxin  ou  Euxmos^  par  ironie^  car  Euxinos  veut  dire  hospitalier,  "et  le« 
faords  de  cette  mer  ^taient  habitus  par  les  peuples  fes  plus  feroces  et  les  {to 
inhospitaliers  du  monde.^    Geographic  Physique  et  Mat  Tom.  10  p.  12. 
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after  a  very  brief  view  of  its  local  situation,  and  without  once 
condescending  to  encumber  his  text  with  vulgar  notices  of  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  hastens  into  a  physical  inquiry— ^^hether 
the  depth  and  surface  of  this  inland  sea  has  undergone  any  great 
alteration?  and  if  it  has,  whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  a  conse- 
quence of  an  irruption  over  its  original  barrier,  either  by  an  ex- 
traordinary accumulation  of  water,  or  by  some  volcanic  convul- 
sion, which  opened  a  road  for  it  through  the  basin  of  the  Helles- 
pont into  tlie  Archipelago  f  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much 
room  for  censuring  the  affirmative  conclusion,  at  which  Mr.  D. 
,  arrives  on  both  these  points — for,  according  to  him,  the  first  is 
sufficiently  established  by  a  bed  of  cockle  shells  found  at  Odessa, 
and  by  some  enormous  pebbles,  discovered  at  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus;  and  the  second,  by  those  volcanic  remains,  which 
abound  on  the  shores  of  this  outlet,  and  the  Cyanean  Islands,  &c. 
What  most  surprises  us  is,  that  with  the  works  of  Strabo  before 
him,  he  should  have  omitted  to  fortify  his  opinion  by  that  of 
StraiOy  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  who  employed  himself  in 
many  speculations  on  this  very  subject ;  or,  that  passing  him  by 
in  silence,  he  should  not  have  made  a  freer  use  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  who  warmly  espou'^ed  the  hypothesis  of  Strato,  and  was  evea 
enabled  by  it  to  account  for  the  Dardanian  deluge;  of  which, 
however,  neither  Homer  nor  Herodotus,  though  living  so  much 
nearer  the  time  of  this  supposed  catastrophe,  and  engaged  in 
historical  details  of  the  very  region  it  desolated,  nor  Hesiod, 
though  a  native  of  Beotia,  say  one  word!  But  leaving  this  ques^ 
tion  to  that  venerable  corps  of  S^avans,  the  Antiquarians,  who 
delight  in  cracking  nuts  which  \:ontain  nothing;  let  us,  like 
practical  men,  return  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  aborigines,  of  every  country,  form  the  first  link  in  the 
history  of  its  commerce;  whence  it  is  that  our  author  informs  us, 
that  the  Amazons,  (a  whole  nation  of  maiden  ladies,)  having  been 
routed,  in  a  very  ungentlemanlike  manner,  by  the  Greeks,  fled 
to  the  precipices  of  Lake  Meotis,  and  there  falling  in  love  with 
those  smooth  arid  courtly  fellows,  the  Scythians,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  change  their  habits  and  principles,  and  become  toives. 
The  consequence  of  this  primitive  commerce  was,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  a  new  race  of  men  and  women,  who  after- 
wards became  a  distinct  and  warlike  nation,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sarmatians.  Again  :  Sesostris,  (the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sheshac  of  the  Hebrews,) 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Ister,  whence  he  returned  to 
Egypt,  leaving  behind  him  a  detachment  at  Colchis.  The  con- 
dition of  this  detachment ;  tb'..-  number  of  men  and  women  com- 
posing it;  whether  they  were  sick  and  unable  to  goon,  or  dis- 
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contented,  and  desirous  to  stay, — ^whether  in  a  word,  they  aban* 
doncd  their  leader,  or  their  leader  abandoned  them, — are  points 
which  unfortunately  cannot  now  be  settled;  but  the  main  fact, 
that  a  body  of  Egyptians  did  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  is 
fully  established  by  Herodotus,  the  mther  of  all  history.* 

Having  thus  peopled  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  furnished 
for  it  the  first  great  elements  of  commerce,  our  author  proceeds 
directly  to  his  object ;  and  that  nothing  connected  with  it  mav 
be  lost,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  a  voyage,  of  such  remote  anti- 
quity, that  neither  its  date,  nor  its  means,  nor  even  its  direction, 
can  now  be  ascertained.  This,  in  his  own  expressive  and  popu- 
lar language,  he  calls  "  the  periplus  of  the  Oriental  Hercules  ;'** 
and  that  it  should  not  stand  entirely  alone,  either  for  nakedness 
of  facts  or  deficient  authenticity,  he  couples  with  it  the  achieve- 
ments of  Theseus ;  who,  after  chastising  those  belles-dames,  the 
Amazons,  married  their  que^n,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour. 

The  most  inveterate  sceptic  in  criticism  will  not  doubt,  but 
that  any  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  neces- 
sarily be  very  nuperfect,  that  did  not  contain  the  story  of  Phrixus 
and  Helle  and  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  which  the  former 
carried  off  with  him  to  Colchis,  sacrificed  to  Mars,  and  hung  up 
in  a  temple,  dedicated  to  that  warlike  personage.  We  are 
accordingly  informed,  that  Jason  and  his  companions  pursued 
the  ram  and  the  robbers,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Phasis, 
killed  the  dragon,  and  the  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  who  snorted 
fire,  and  bore  off  all  that  was  left — the  skin  of  the  ram,  and  the 
king's  daughter  into  the  bargain.  Consid  ring  (and  very  wisely) 
that  the  route  by  which  the  hero  effected  his  retreat,  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  object  of  much  mercantile  or  other  curiosity : 
our  historian  offers  two  conjectures  on  this  very  inter  sting 
point — the  one,  that  Jason  descended  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Tanais  to  the  Palus  Meotis,  whence  he  proceeded  through 
Scythia  and  Sarmatia  to  the  Chronian  sea,  and  thence,  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  to  Greece ; — the  other,  that  traversing 
Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  he  regained  his 
own  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  commerce  ordinarily 
carried  on  between  Alexandria  and  loleus.  Whether  he  crossed 
the  oceans,  which  on  either  hypothesis  he  must  have  passed,  in 
boats,  in  ships,  or  in  cork  jackets,  is  left  undecided,  and  might 
have  created  much  learned  discussion  and  disturbance,  were  it 
not  that  Mr.  Dearborn  comes  at  last  to  I5i  new  and  more  proba- 

*  Les  Cimm^riens  6taient  les  premiers  habitans  connus  de  la  Crim^e.  Men- 
telle  et  M.  Bran.  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  Homer^s  description  of 
this  Russian  Paradise :  ^*  Constant  mists  load  their  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  the 
«un  are  never  felt  there.  A  perpetual  night  coven  these  unhappy  mortals.'* 
llthB.  of  the  Odyssey. 
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ble  conclusion,  viz.  that  he  returned  by  neither  of  these  routes, 
but  taking  the  shortest  way  home,  sailed  strait  down  the  Euxine 
into  the  Hellespont,  and  Uience  into  the  Archipelago.  On  thi3 
expedition,  we  have  the  following  sage  remark,  which  the  facts 
we  have  stated  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest — *  From  the  era  of 

*  this  celebrated  adventure,'  says  our  author,  '  we  may  discover, 
'  not  only  a  more  daring  and  enlarged  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  a 
'■  more  decisive  and  rapid  march  towards  civilization  and  humanity^ 
^  and  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences^  which  has  ever  marked  the 
■*  progress  of  commerce,*  We  are  accordingly,  after  a  few  words 
said  about  the  trade  of  Phenicia,  and  the  painted  linens  of 
Colchis,  most  profitably  engaged  in  listening  to  an  illustration  of 
the  above  maxim,  in  the  successive  expeditions  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  and  Xerxes  against  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks ;  and 
have,  besides,  the  benefit  of  reviewing  in  detail  every  step  of  our 
old  acquaintance  Xenophon  and  his  ten  thousand,  in  their  famous 
retreat  fi*om  Persia  to  Greece. 

Having  now  reached  a  new  era  in  history — the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  ascendancy  of  their  enemies — ^it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  the  use  that  the  latter  made  of  their  victory.  We 
are  accordingly  told,  that  '  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  having 

*  been  captured  by  Alcibiades,  the  Grecian  fleet  often  visited  the. 
^  Euxine  under  their  most  distinguished  admirals;  and  that  the 
.' regions  of  T^urida,  Tamen  and  the  Boristhenes,  became  the 

*  emporium  of  this  ambitious. republic,  and  continued  to  supply  her 
.^  with  the  principle  of  her  existence,  as  a  maritime  power,  so  long 

*  as  she  retained  her  commerce  and  her  colonies,'  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  which  were  ^  the  Milesians,  to  whom  may  be  attri- 
'  buted  those  surprising  sepulchral  monuments,  found  on  both  sides 
^  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.'  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  ths^t 
with  so  fair  an  occasion  for  settling  an  historical  question,  long 
and  warmly  debated,  viz.  the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation-<-K)ur 
iauthor  should  have  permitted  it  entirely  to  escape  him;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  is  so  highly  probable  that  the  colony  he  speaks  of, 
were  the  very  Milesians,  wno,  embarking  on  the  Euxine  under 
the  direction  of  Nemedius,  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  took  possession 
of  that  beautiful  island,  about  thirty  years  after  the  first  Grecian 
colony  (carried  thither  by  Pertholenus)  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  plagus.  It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
seen  this  point  discussed  by  our  author  with  bis  usual  acuteness ; 
nov  have  ^e  any  doubt  but  that,  {Prompted  as  well  by  generosity 
as  by  justice,  he  would  have  taken  part  with  the  weaker  side,  and 
effectually  put  down  the  sneering  Scot  and  hasty  Englishman, 
[M'Pherson  and  Whitaker,]  who,  arraying  themselves  against 

.the  venerable  tf^itions  of  Erin,  have  pretended  to  know  better 
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dian  Irishmen  thrmsehres,  wheve  tbey  cane  from.    B«l  to 
to  our  proper  snbjec(-*tbe  commerce  of  the  Evxine : 

Aft  the  Phenicians  gave  way  to  the  Greeks,  so  these  were  at 
last  compelleH  to  yield  to  the  Romans.  Still  it  is  saficientiy 
evident,  that  before  thb  last  power  (mighty  as  it  was)  coold  be 
completely  established  on  the  boi^ders  of  the  Black  Sea,  we 
most  witness  the  fall  of  the  7th  and  great  Mithridates— asd  by 
an  obvious  association  of  ideas,  be  exceedingly  gratified  wilb  a 
foil  account  of  the  birth|  business,  talents  and  writings  of  Arrian. 
'^We  paose  for  a  moment,  to  notice  another  hiatus,  valde  deAeiH- 
dus! — ^wbat  would  have  been  more  natural  or  connected,  after 
this  biography  of  Arrian,  (the  historian  of  Alexander,)  thui  a 
biography  of  Alexander  himself?  What  more  just,  towards  daa 
greatest  of  men  and  of  heroes,  than  to  have  had  his  exploits  re- 
corded in  tills  new  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Seaf 
What  more  important  to  die  science  of  arms,  than  a  well  writtea 
and  able  comparison  betweoi  the  heavy  and  impressive  order  of 
the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  and  the  lighter  and  more  flexible  dis- 
positions of  the  Roman  Legionf  What  more  essential  to  history, 
than  a  regular  dednction  of  the  oblique  order  of  batde,  not  froNB 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  Epamii- 
nondas  to  Philip,  and  from  Philip  to  Alexander.  But  let  ns  not 
become  too  warm  or  too  loud  in  our  lamentatioas—ferhi^  we 
do  our  author  an  injury  in  requiring  so  much  from  one  who  has 
already  given  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we  either  baifpdned  Ar, 
Or  expected*— Once  more,  therefore,  we  return  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine. 

The  reader,  if  by  this  time  he  has  not  lost  his  memory,  as  well 
as  his  patience,  will  recollect,  that  the  last  people  tit  whom  our 
author  was  speaking,  were  the  Romans.  Now,  for  the  laudaUe 
purpose  of  making  us  better  acquainted  with  these  brigands  and 
bullies,  he  gives  the  names  and  fortunes  of  all  their  Emperors, 
from  Coiistantine  the  Great  down  to  Constantine  Paleologus  and 
his  successor  David,  the  last  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty;  with 
their  everlasting  wars,  and  weaknesses  and  crimes,  and  a  plenti- 
fiil  store  of  collateral  matter  besides — ^such  as  the  rise  of  Mahc^ 
met,  the  madness  of  the  Crusades,  the  quarrels  of  Venice  and 
Grenoa,  the  progress  of  Tamerlane,  the  appearance  of  the 
Russians,  and  lastly,  the  theft  committed  by  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, in  carrying  off  from  China  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm, 
concealed  in  their  canes !  Among  these  details,  was  necessarily 
included  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  which  could  not  be  very  well 
told,  without  a  description  of  the  people  who  took  i$— -whence  it 
is,  that  we  are  at  last  indulged  with  a  view  of  the  Saracen  Empire 
and  dynasty — the  Othmans,  and  Acbmets,  and  Amuraths,  and 
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MiistapbaSy  down  to  Malidmet  the  M,  who  being  the  captor  c( 
the  capital  of  the  East,  became  at  doce  the  master  and  the  tyrant 
tofthe  Black  Sea,  and  churlishly  shut  it  up  against  all  other  na- 
tions. This  policy,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  ikidignation  of  Hussia,  and  had  the  effect  of  engaging 
her  m  a  long  succession  of  wars  and  treaties,  which  bring  us  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  to  the  following  prediction: — *-  Rising 
^  from  the  ruins  of  savage  kingdoms,  the  colossal  genius  g2" 
^  Russia  advances  from  the  north,  not  like  Brennus  and  Attila, 
^  wielding  die  sword  of  idaughter  and  the  firebrand  of  devastation, 

*  but  holding  aloft  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  flambeau  of  sc»- 

*  ence.  As  he  ap^^aekes,  the  cknids  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
^  retire;  the  astonished  Musselmsui  recollects  with  terror  his  sacri- 
^  legions  outrages  in  the  hallowed  temples  of  God;  the  infidel  de- 
'  spoilers  of  E^gypt,  Palestine,  Byxantium  and  Greece,  tremble  with 
^  dismay,  as  they  maik  his  firm  and  resistless  march.  Ere  long, 
'  standing  on  the  everlasting  foundations  of  Constantinople,  he  will 
'  unfurl  the  Imperial  banner,  and  as  the  retiring  multitude  cast  an 

*  averted  look  from  the  Asiatic  shores  of  die  Bosporus,  they  will 
'behold  this  a{^aUing  figurf",  pointing  with  a  stern  and  manda- 

*  tory  countenance  to  th^  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,^  as  the  conge- 
'  nial  re^nsofdie  routed  Ottomans;  there,  where  ignorance  has 

*  fixed  b^r  eternal  dwdling,  is  designated  the  future  Empire  of 
^  the  Mahometan  djmasly  :'^-to  all  which,  without  any  sneering, 
«nd  without  the  nnsdlest  expectation  of  receiving  in  return  a  dia- 
mond ring,  or  a  gold  snnff  box,  we  heartily  say,  Amen. 

Such  is  the  banning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  Mr.  I)ear» 
bom?s  history  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea!  And  if  the 
reader,  whether  he  bdong  to  the  counting  house  or  to  the  Cabi'- 
net,  does  not  profit  by  it,  the  fiiult  is  assuredly  not  our's. — ^After 
all,  we  are  unwilling  to  part  in  levity  with  either  our  author  <Hr 
llie  subject,  and  shall  therefore  hasten,  while  we  may,  to  give  to 
•both,  a  little  serious  ccmsideratkni. 

*  We  may  he  permitted  to  ooatrast  with  this  desonption  •f  Lever  Aaia,' 
that  of  a  French;  diplomatiflt,  who  knew  it  personally  end  intimately.  Speak- 
ings of  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  France  with  regard  to  these  semi-barbariaiis,  he  says,-^-'*  Now  senle 
pouvons  leur  garantir  cette  belle  Asie  Minenre,  leur  patrie  naturelle,  et  le 
-tkjovar  des  vrais  evoyans ;  cette  riante  et  spacieose  peainsule,  situie  an  oentre 
du  moode,  bord^e  a«  nord,  au  sud,  i  Pouest,  par  la  mer,  et  se  defendant  a  Test 
|iar  des  fleures  et  des  deserts.  Enfenn6s  dans  ce  vaste  jardin,  les  Turcs 
gouteront  en  paix,  loin  des  regards  des  infidelles,  tout  le  bonheur  que  com- 
portenileurs  mstitutions,  s^  est  vrai,  que  la  m^liocrit^,  soit  Ifctat  le  phu 
favorable  a  la  61icit6  des  nations,  c<Haame  k  ceUe  des  indiTidiw.^  Beaujear^ 
Tabkan,  Tom-  ^  p«  33^- 
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The  causes  of  Mr.  D^s  failure,  in  this  part  of  fab  work  (and  tint 
he  has  failed,  must  no  longer  be  dissembled^  are  three — 

1st  He  was  probably  not  aware,  that  tne  kind  of  writing  he 
adopted — ^that  of  compUaiion — while  it  promises  great  facility  and 
abundant  matter,  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  Such  are — ^the 
temptation  it  offers  of  saying  too  mnch;  the  hatard  to  which  it 
,  exposes  us  of  not  always  sajring  what  is  most  proper;  the  nicecj 
it  enjoins  of  so  tying  together  the  different  parts,  as  to  give  to 
them  a  character  of  unity;  and  lastly,  the  utter  impossibility  it 
creates  of  escaping  that  kind  of  patch  wark^  (so  oftnsive  to  good 
tastCi)  which  an  inequality  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  the  different 
writers  from  whom  we  abstract,  must  for  ever  produce.  TV»e  we 
indeed  to  borrow  only  from  those  who  were  equal  in  qualifica- 
tions, (a  thing  not  very  practicable,)  the  objection  would  hardly 
be  less,  since  every  onginal  writer  has  a  manner  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  himself.  What  association,  for  instance,  would  be  more 
revolting  than  to  bring  together  a  page  from  Swift,  another  fit>ni 
Addison,  a  third  from  Johnson,  and  a  fourth  firom  Burke?  And 
for  this  evil  we  know  no  remedy,  unless  perhaps  one  may  be 
found  in  giving  to  such  publications  a  dramatic  rorm,  and  intro^ 
ducing  each  speaker  under  his  own  proper  name. 

2d.  In  selecting  a  subject,  Mr.  D.  has  taken  one,  concerning  ' 
which  nobody  knows  much,  and  with  it  a  title,  which  unfortu- 
nately  holds  out  a  promise  of  a  great  deal.  To  this  cause  is  to  . 
be  imputed  that  ^'  inane  et  arcessitum"  (that  redundancy  ef  mat* 
ter,  foreign  from  the  subject,  and  that  almost  total  want  of  all 
tiiat  really  belongs  to  it)  which  characterise  the  whole  of  this 
division  of  his  work.  The  stories  of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  and 
of  Jason,  may  amuse  children,  and,  like  other  fictions,  may  even 
be  employed  to  prop  a  doubtful  chronological  theory:  but  have 
they  any  possible  connection  with  a  history  of  commerce }  Do 
they  suggest  a  single  idea  useful  to  a  mariner,  a  merchant,  or  a 
statesman  i^  Even  after  we  arrive  within  the  precincts  of  Inti- 
mate history,  does  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  do  more  than 
illustrate  our  ignorance  f  Of  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Phenicia 
with  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  we  lit^erally  knew  only  the  name; 
and  to  the  Romans,  in  their  better  days,  so  remote,  so  barbarous 
and  so  contemptible  was  the  region  in  question,  that  they  even 
refused  to  bestow  upon  it  the  dignity  of  a  Province!  To  tiie  lat-  i 
ter  Romans,  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  were  (as  to  commerce) 
what  the  Jews,  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  long  been,  and  now 
are  to  the  Turks,  mere  navigators  and  factors, — ^but  of  their 
traffick  on  the  Euxine,  where  are  now  to  be  found  the  details,  or 
even  the  results?  During  the  long  dominion  of  the  Turks,  from 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  the  treaty  of 
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Kaidnargi,  what  is  there  known — or  what  is  there  worth  know- 
ing, of  this  commerce?  It  is  admitted  that  Constantinople  was  its 
only  mart^  and  an  exclusion  of  foreign  traffick  and  foreign  traders 
its  leading  principle :  Where  then,  if  we  carry  our  views  back- 
ward from  the  year  1784,  shall  we  find  any  instruction  usefiil  to 
the  modern  inquirer?  Is  it  to  the  fragments,  to  be  found  in  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  or  in  the  historical  notices  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Polybius,  that  we  shall  resort  for  such  instruction  ? 
Alas !  they  but  amount  to  this — that  the  Greeks  derived  a  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  and  timber,  employed  by  them,  from  Pantica- 
peum  and  Theodosia — rthat  they  gave,  in  return,  wines,  cloths  and 
anns — ^that  their  ships  kept  the  sea  five  months  of  the  twelve,* 
and  that  the  only  guides,  in  their  navigation,  were  the  stars  and 
the  shores!  And  is  it  with  such  a  stock  of  materials,  that  any 
pradent  man  would  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea,xfrom  the  earliest  ages? 

After  these  remarks,  we  need  hardly  add,  that  the  era  of  in- 
structive history,  in  relation  to  this  commerce,  does  not  begin  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  that  it  consequently  was 
'  with  this  point  of  time,  that  Mr.  D.  ought  to  have  commenced  his 
labours.     And — 

3d.  The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  cause  of  failure,  is  the 
omitting  to  give,  in  its  proper  place^  the  information  the  compiler 
actually  possessed,  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
commerce  in  question.  In  the  chapter  before  us,  we  find  only  a 
sort  of  index  of  wars  and  treaties,  which  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  subject,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  only  properly 
exhibited  in  their  results.  Even  the  notice  of  Mr.  Antoine,  ex- 
plains rather  his  personal  fortunes,  than  the  suggestions  and 
plans. submitted  by  him  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  which 
no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  that  policy  which  drew  to  a  single 
port  of  the  Euxine  1500  vessels  in  one  year.f    It  is  no  sufficient 

*  From  April  to  Au^st — ^both  months  included. 

f  The  policy,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  was  that  of  inducing  the  Poles  (while 
they  had  a  national  existence)  to  give  to  their  surplus  produce  a  new  route* 
and  instead  of  sending  it  by  the  Niemer  and  the  VisMa  to  the  Baltic,  to  carr^  it 
down  the  Dneiper,  tl^e  Bc^  and  the  Dneister  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  adopboa 
of  this  route,  the  produce  got  much  sooner  to  market,  found  a  much  better 
one,  and  avoided  the  yexaSous  exactions  of  the  Prussian  government.  The 
Bug^stion  was  that  of  M .  Antoine,  a  sensible  French  merchant,  who  had 
lived  long  at  Constantinople,  and  made  himself  much  acquainted  with  the 
geography  and  products  of  the  countries  watered  by  rivers  dischaiging  fh&Bar 
selves  into  the  Black  Sea.  He  had  the  patronage  of  his  own  court,  and  socm 
obtained  as  much  of  that  of  Russia  as  was  necessary  to  liis  object.  A  Polish 
writer  (M.  Malekeusky,]  in  1804,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  and  nation  to  this  subject,  and  to  their  special  interest  in 
it,  by  showing  that /rom  the  proxknUy  of  their  Mediterranean  porta^  and  the 
kind  and  quality  of  their  products,  they  were  the  people,  of  all  others,  most 
likely  to  carry  on  this  <;oinmerce  to  advantage. 
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apology  fitr  tuch  omissions,  that  dus  or  odier  tiinilir  informatkMt 
is  given  in  the  topographical  division  of  the  worik — first,  because 
it  does  not  regularly  belong  to  that  division;  and  agun,  because 
it  enters  essentially  into  the  historical  part,  and  was  the  more  ne* 
cessary  there,  from  the  deficiency  already  noticed. 

To  put  the  reader  more  compklely  in  possession  of  the  oatme 
and  extent  of  this  oUection,  and  at  the  same  tima  to  give  another 
specimen  of  the  work,  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  thm 
topographical  description  of  Odessa* 

*  The  vttlage  of  Kadjobey  attracted  the  attentioii  of  the  Empress,  as 
a  flBKMt  eligible  sitaatioD  for  a  maritiaie  dty.  It  was  io  the  former 
Tarkish  territory  of  Bessarabia,  between  the  Bog  and  the  Neiater, 
ao  the  sontb  si4e  of  the  bay  of  Kadjobey,  36  miles  west  of  Olchakav. 
At  that  time  it  consisted  of  a  small  i  artar  fort  and  a  few  misaraUs 
buts,  but  the  barboor  bad  been  long  resorted  to  by  the  vessels  whiek 
navigated  the  Black  Sea  as  a  shelter  in  winter,  and  daring  atonns  and 
adverse  winds.*  *  la  1796  the  name  of  Kadjobey  was  chanfsd  for 
Odessa.*  vol.  1.  p.  233. 

*  In  1803  this  place  contained  only  6000  souls,  and  the  sarroumU 
ing  country  for  many  leagues  was  an  uncultivated  desert.*  *  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Richlieu  [in  that  year,  and  as  Governor  Gene- 
ral] an  unprecedented  activity  was  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
piers,  fortifications,  magazines,  lazarettoes,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds.' 
^  There  being  no  convenient  wharves  or  docks  where  the  vessels 
«oald  lie  secure  and  lade  and  oadade  with  facility,  two  moles  were 
eommenced,  one  1290,  and  the  other  1890  feet  kmg. — ^This  artificisi 
fort  comprises  an  area  of  120,000  s^aare  yards.  The  aatiaaoe  is 
900  feet  wide,  so  that  the  ships  may  get  in  with  Che  wind  at  north 
east  which  before  was  adverse ;  the  anchorage  is  good— the  bottom 
being  of  fine  sand  and  gravel.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  port  ia 
sufficient  te  admit  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and  being  never  froien 
over,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other  Russian  harbours  ia 
die  Black  and  Azofi*  seas,  which  are  generally  obstructed  by  ice  for 
several  months,  while  vessels  can  arrive  and  depart  from  Odessa 
through  the  whole  winter.'  vol.  1.  p.  236. 

*  in  1803,646  vessels  arrived  [at  this  port]  and  exported  wheat 
alone,  to  the  amount  of  5,772,000  rubles  ;  and  in  1815,  1600  veseeb 
arrived,  and  were  laden  with  6,000,090  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the 
various  products  of  Russia.  The  exports  of  1816  amounted  to  up* 
wards  of  60,000,000  of  rubles.  During  the  year  1817,  3,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  for  the  single  port  of  Leghorn,  the 
freight  of  which  amounted  to  1 ,360,000  dollars  ;  3C0  sail  of  vessels 
averaging  10,000  bushels  each,  were  employed  in  this  trade,  asd  a  • 
third  of  that  number  transported  1,000,000  of  bushels  to  Naples,  Ge* 
noa  and  Marseilles.  The  present  population  of  the  city  exceeds 
40,000,  while  that  of  the  surrounding  country  has  increased  in  aa 
equal  ratio/  voL  1.  p.  240. 
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:  Mr«  Dearborn,  seeing  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  this  un- 
paralleled growth,  by  some  necessary  and  sufficient  means,  sug- 
gests the  principal  cause  of  it,  as  follows  :  '*  Alexander  1.  be- 
held with  peculiar  solicitude,  and  justly  appreciated  the  import- 
ant consequences,  which  his  territories  on  the  borders  ef  the 
!Euxine  would  derive  from  this  general  commercial  movement. 
Odessa  being  the  point  where  the  trade  would  principally  con- 
centrate, he  encouraged  it  by  a  deduction  of  25  per  c^nt.  from 
the  duties  of  import  and  export  ^*  which  had  been  extended  to  . 
all  the  other  ports,  and  offered  great  advantages  to  foreigners 
and  his  own  subjects,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  this  new  city."  By  another  order  of  the  5th 
March,  18Q4,  all  imported  articles  (not  prohibited)  may  remain 
in  Magazine,  witbout  paying  duties  for  eighteen  months,  and 
by  a  farther  regulation  of  the  same  date,  a  iransito  trade  was  es- 
tablished in  favour  of  Odessa  ;  that  is,  all  goods  not  prohibited, 
and  brought  thither  by  sea  or  land,  were  permitte4  to  pass  for 
sale  and  consumption,  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  through 
Dubissar  and  Mohilef,  to  Austrian  Germany ;  through  Radze-. 
vill ;  and  to  Prussia,  through  Kraisky.  '*  An  aaditional  order  of 
the  26ih  of  October,  1808,  removed  such  remaining  difficulties 
as  experience  had  suggested,  and  permitted  free  of  duty  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  merchandize  that  was  allowed  transito.'t' 

*  The  imports  from  different  countries  into  Odessa,  comprehend 
tlolost  every  article  of  commerce.  Consuls  and  houses  of  corres- 
pondence are  established  in  the  city  b^  the  governments  and  subjects 
of  such  nations  as  have  secured  by  treaties,  with  the  Ottoman  Porte^ 
the  right  for  their  vessels  freely  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  stnd  Bospbo- 
rus  of  Thrace.'   vol.  i.  p.  241. 

^  The  exports  from  Odessa  consist  of  all  the  articles  usually  ob- 
tained in  the  Baltic  ;  but  wheat  may  be  considered  tbe  grand  staple 
eommodity  at  present.     The  business  of  the  city  is  principally  trans- 

*  "  Tbls  reduction,  (says  Antoine)  is  reo7,  on  articles  of  exportation^  sioc* 
the  duties  which  by  tanff  would  araount  to  100  rubles,  now  pay  but  75. 
Though  the  rule  be  the  Same  with  respect  to  imported  goods,  still  the  reiiilt  is 
different.  This  difierenoe  is  owing  to  tbe  regulation  of  the  custom  house,  that 
all  duties  he  paid  in  rix  do^/ar^— allowing  for  each  dollar,  only  140  copecks,  a 
price  yery  inferior  to  what  they  cost."  The  object  is  to  bring  foreign  coin  into 
Russia. 

f  Antoine  thus  explains  this  transito  trade^— *'0n  the  5th  March,  1804, 
Alexander  published  an  order  that  all  foreign  g^oods,  allowed  to  enter  &e  port 
of  Odessa ^y  sea,  and  all  those  coming  thither  from  anV  city  of  Rusaia,  shall 
be  suffered  to  pass  withofd  arty  transit  d'Uty'*^^^9X  is— they  shall  not  pay  a  «e- 
oond  duty  at  any  custom  house  of  the  interior.  A  workof  higb  authority,  UB^ 
der  the  title  of ''  Voyage  dep  doux  Fran^ais,"  spef^ks  of  great  aldoses  iii  tbo 
Russian  custom  houses.  I 
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acted  by  twelv^e  broken  or  factors,  who  are  reconiBieiided  hv  the 
merchants,  and  patented  by  the  tribonal  of  commerce.     Each  /actor 
has  one  or  more  snbsti totes  of  his  own  choice.     Thej  receive  half 
of  one  per  cent  brokerage,  on  the  amount  of  all  parchases  and  sales. 
All  agreements  are  made  on  stamped  paper,  which  besides  the  stamp 
doty  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  pay  one  per  cent  ad  valartm  to 
the  government.*     p.  246  &  266. 

*  The  tribnnal  of  commerce  is  composed  of  a  president,  two  asei- 
hers,  an  imperial  proctor,  and  a  secretary,  nomiiiated  by  the  go- 
vernor, and  two  merchants  chosen  by  the  people.  This  trtboasd 
has  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  oot  of  any  commercial  transactiosi^ 
and  there  is  do  appeal  from  its  decisions,  eicept  directly  to  the  se- 
nate. The  manner  of  conducting  suits  before  it,  is  simple  and  not 
expensive.  A  sworn  translator  is  attached  to  this  maritime  court, 
who  translates  into  the  Russian  language  all  papers  that  are  pre- 
sented for  its  inspection. 

*  There  is  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit  similar  to  those  in  the 
ether  cities  in  the  empire,  with  a  capital  of  760,000  rubles.  Bills 
of  exchange,  endorsed  by  two  respectable  merchants  established  in 
the  city,  are  discounted  for  not  less  than  nine  months,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent  per  annum.  A  merchant  who  has  a  large  amount  of 
goods  on  hand,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  in  want  of  funds,  can  obtain  from  a  third  to  three  qoar^ 
ters  of  their  estimated  value,  by  pledging  them  as  collateral  security 
to  the  bank.'    p.  257. 

*  The  chamber  of  commerce  consists  of  five  members  and  a  se- 
cretary, chosen  by  the  merchants,  and  represents  them  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  governor  in  relation  to  commerce.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  body  to  petition  the  governor  for  the  redress  of  ghevilnces, 
and  solicit  such  indulgences  or  alterations  in  the  maritime  regula- 
tions, as  the   interests  of  the  merchants  may  occasionally  require.' 

*  The  merchants  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  is  the  case  all 
•ver  Russia.  Strangers  who  are  not  naturalized,  constitute  the  fourth 
class,  and  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  internal  commerce..' 
p.  258,  259. 

The  2d  division  of  the  work  is  professedly  devoted  to  statis- 
tics  and  topography ^  and  has  a  more  definite  character,  both  of 
merit  and  demerit,  than  its  predecessor ;  for  though,  like  that, 
it  abounds  in  matter  foreign  from  the  subject,  still  it  differs  ia 
the  quantum  of  such  matter,  and  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  epi- 
sode and  digression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omissions  and 
mistakes  of  the  historical  part  are  comparatively  innoxious — 
they  put  no  man's  life,  or  limb,  or  property,  in  jeopardy — ^while 
an  error  in  topography  may  strand  a  ship,  and  another  in  sta- 
tistics, embroil  a  nation*  That  Mr.  D.  wrote  his  book  with 
any  intention  of  producing  either  of  these  effects,  we  neither 
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Hwerir,  lior  insinaate,  nor  belkve  ;  but  that  there  are  eirors  in 
tbe  work,  which  may  lead  to  both  public  and  private  calamity, 
can,  we  think,  be  very  distinctly  shown.  What  omissions,  for 
imstaBGe,  are  more  extraordinary,  in  the  topography  of  mari- 
time cities,  than  those  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  ?  or  what  more 
ifijurioos  to  the  navigator  ?  Yet  has  Mr.  D.  uniformly  omitted 
wich  notices !  Wh&t,  also,  can  be  more  mischievous,  than  to 
state,  as  a  law  of  the  climate,  in  any  particular  case,  that  a 
harbour  nerver  freezes,  and  that  it  is  as  accessible  in  winter  as 
in  sumfmer-— when  the  cotitrary  is  a  fact  sufficiently  established  ? 
Yet  has  Mr*  D.  committed  this  error  in  relation  to  Odessa.* 
Again  :  were  a  government  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  a  writer, 
who,  from  any  cause,  depressed  the  actual  population  of  a  na* 
tton  (cOQcenring  which  he  writes)  nearly  one  half;  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  magnifies  the  extent  and  security  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  very  nation,  in  the  same  ratio— into  how  many 
errors  might  hot  this  lead  ?  In  estimating  the  population  of 
Turicey  in  Europe,  Mr.  Dearborn's  minimum,  is  5,000,000,  and 
Ills  maximum  9,000.000^  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
he  puts  at  10,000,000 ;  making  a  total  of  15,000,000,  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  19,000,000,  in  the  other-^^a  number  considera- 
bly short  of  that  which  tbe  ablest  geographical  inquirers  of  the 
present  day  have  ascribed  to  it.  Two  of  these,  (Mentelle  d 
the  French  Institute,  and  Malte  Brun,  a  Danish  89avant)  speak- 
itig  on  this  subject,  say, — ''*  Si  la  TurqiJie  avait  r^ellement  lea 
50,000,000  d'lmbitans  que  certains  geographies  lui  donnent, 
«He  tiendrait,  sousce  rapport,  le  second  rangparmi  Ie3emt)ire8 
4e  la  terre :  mais  ce  nombre  est  exag^r^.  On  ne  peut,  d'apr^ 
les  calculs  les  plus  favorables,  donner  a  cette  empire  plus  de 
30,000^000  d'habitaoi.  Yoici  comment  cette  population  est 
dii^tribu^e  sur  la  territoire : 

Turquie  d'Europe,  26,000  (^qtiare  leagues.)       18,000,000  hab's. 
Il'urqaie  d'Asie,        90,000     -        -        .       -      9,000,000    -      ^ 
tgypte,  8,000     •        -        -       -      2,600,000    - 

Total,       124,000  (s.  leagues.)  29,500,000  hab*s.'' 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  between  Mr.  Dear- 
born's estimate  and  that  of  the  French  and  Danish  geographers, 

*  Essai  Historique  snr  la  Commerce  et  la  Narigfation  de  la  Mer  Noire.  p» 
216.  See  also  page  227  of  the  same  work,  on  the  dangers  attending  this 
navigation  in  the  months  of  JVboem&er  and  December,^  and  the  practice  of  re*- 
maining  in  port  till  the  month  of  March.  Mr.  Dearborn^  2d  vol.  contains 
fiiree  very  useful  papers  on  the  ncmgaiwf^  of  the  Bosphonts  and  Black  Sea> 
taken  from  this  work.    6i  sic  omnia ! 

Vol.  IV.  5 
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there  is  a  difference  of  9,000,000  on  the  first  .      .^. 

1,000,000  on  the  second!  adiscrepancy  sufficiently  wide  tojusti^ 
ti9  in  supposing,  that  they  could  not  have  drawn  their  inronnatton 
from  the  same  source.  With  regard  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  bolfc 
^re  perhaps  below  the  truth.  The  population  of  a  part  of  this 
territory,  Syria,  hgs  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  boine,  aa 
well  as  abroad.  The  Druzes  and  Maronites  assign  to  it  900 
souls  per  square  league,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are 
contented  with  less  than  half  that  number,  or  400-  Now,  if 
the  smallest  of  these  estimates  be  applied  as  a  rate  to  the  whole 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  would  give  the  enormous  result  of 
36,000,000 !  In  these  calculations,  however,  we  can  but  ap- 
proximate the  truth— for  by  what  means  can  it  be  ascertainedt 
in  a  country  without  records  or  science,  and  in  which  the  je%- 
loasy  of  the  government,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
untie  in  forbidding  the  necessary  researcli'^s  ?*  Another  a»- 
sumption  of  our  author,  on  this  head,  is  liable  to  l»ss  unceiw 
tainty,  fot  besides  striking  out  of  his  account  the  tributaries  of 
Africa,  he,  without  any  ceremony,  strikes  out  also  those  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia— two  provinces,  whose  circumference 
is  computed  at  six  hundred  leagues. 

-  Mr.  D.'s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Ottoman  cMimerce,  is 
ttot  liable  to  any  similar  objection,  (as  already  hinted)— but,. o» 
the  other  hand,  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  much  overrated  its  ian^ 
portance  to  the  United  States  :— «  remark,  which,  by  the  way, 
brings  to  our  recollection  bis  proposed  mission  to  the  Porte. 
Diplomatic  intercourse  is  founded,  on  usa^e,  on  views  of  po- 
litical convenience  or  interest,  on  commercial  calculations,  or, 
on  all  these  combined.  When  it  is  the  result  of  the  first,  it 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  and  the  game  is  never 
worth  the  candle ;  originating  from  the  second,  its  importance 
is  more  obvious^  because  it  then  connects  itself  with  the  pas^ 
sions,  which  occasionally  agitate  a  nation— with  hope  and  widi 
fear— with  jealousy  and  with  pride,  &c. — ^in  the  third  case,  it 
is  a  mere  calculation  of  pecuniary  profit,  arising  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  surplus  produce  of  one  country,  against  the  sur- 
plus produce,  or  the  money,  of  another.  Now,  of  these  three 
motives  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  it  is  only  the  last  that  could 

*  When  Beaiichamp,  in  1779  or  1800,  neg^otiated  with  the  Turkish  Go- 
trernmentfor  p^rmiMion  to  ascertain  the  length  and  hreaidth  of  the  Black 
Sea,  with  a  view  of  correcting  the  charts  which  mercantile  men,  without  the 
necessary  instrun^nts  or  knowledge,  had  made  of  it  j— he  received  for  an- 
swer, that "  the  Turks  wanted  no  charts,  good  or  bad;  that  they  could  navi- 
gate.yery  well  wi^oiit  any,  and  that  more  exact  ones,  than  already  existed, 
would  have  no  effect  but  to  injure  them,  by  instructing^  their  enemies.'* 
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call  for  a  connexion  between  us  and  the  Ottoman.  Porte*  We 
^ve  savages  enough  nearer  home,  on  whom  to  exercise  our 
/acuities  at  making  bows  and  complimeiits*  We  have  no  pro* 
vtnees  in  India, — like  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe^ — to 
enlarge  or  to  d^end,  and  whose  security  wojild  be  either  ia^ 
"creased  or  diminififaed^  bj  a  good  or  an  ill  junderstanding  with 
.  4he  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Nor  have,  we, — like  other  powers 
of  the  same  region, — any  real  interest  in  preserving  what  they 
calK  the  balance  of  power »  Russia,  or  Austria,  may  extinguish 
two  or  three  of  tb<eir  nei^bours,  withoutdoing  many  mischief, 
or  even  exciting  anrtong  us  any  j^s^lousy ;  lat.  because  iMir  re- 
moteness is  a  poweHiil  barrier,  against  the  strongest  ;.asid^* 
because  we  are  taoght  by  the  history  of  the  world,  that  anV 
great  national  accumulation  of  means,  £ov  the  purposes  of  uni« 
Versal  conquei^t,  never  fails  to  defeat  ilself^^t  crumbles  to 
atoms,  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  wmghL  From  these  views 
^  the  subject,  the  problem  before  us  is,  then,  reduced ^o  this^ 
Will  the  advantages  of  the  commerce  of  Turicey  (to  the  United 
States)  outweigh  the  expenditure  and  risk,  whicb  must  be  in*^ 
curred,  in  maintaining  and  supporting  it  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  shall  not  go  into  details.  Neither  our  time  nor 
our  limits  will  admit  of  these,  but  (to  supply  tl^  defect)  we 
«ri|l  ofier  a  (ew  general  cormderatians^  derived~ffom  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  commerce  of  exchange,  between  us  and  Tur^ 
key ; — from  the  competitions  with  other  nations^  unavoidable  irt 
tiie  prosecution  of  it  ;-«from  the  character  and  habit  of  the 
Turkish  trader ;  and,  lastly,  from  those  of  the  Turkish  govern^ 
ment  itself. 

-  Ist.  The  position  of  the  two  countries  (in  relation  to  the 
equator)  is  nearly  alike-^the  one  being  placed  between  the 
36th  and  48tb,  and  the  other  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  A  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,— as 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  preceding  description — ^pre- 
vails in  each ;  the  more  southern  parts  producing  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  more  northern,  wool,  whea^  iron, 
salt,  peltries,  beef,  and  €sh ;  and  those  of  intermediary  poiition, 
grains,  pasturage,  fruits,  &c.* 

If  such  then  be  the  articles  they  respectively/wmwA,  let  us  next 
see,  what  are  those  which  they  severally  require  ?  The  publica** 
tions  of  Peysonnel,of  Antoine,  and  of  Beaujour,  and  the  elaborate 
tables  of  Serafoni,  show,  that  wines,  cloths,  India  cottons,  silksi 
velvets,  ironmongery,  cutlery,  watches,  medicinal  drugs,  dye 

*  <<  Wool  is  the  principal  export  from  Constantinople,  and  the  sec^d  A^op- 
.^  Levant^  ,  6e^.  Phy.  et  Mat.— article  Turqme. 
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staffs,  sugar,  and  coflee,  are  the  foreign  articles  most  maikets-* 
hie  in  Turkey  ;  and  we  sufficiently  know,  that  those  are  the 
articles  which  are,  also,  most  in  demand  here.  These  efiecta  of 
a  similarity  of  soil  and  climate,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  any 
ppoposed  commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey^ 
could  not  be  either  extensive  or  profitable,  if  confined  to  their 
own  products ;  and  that,  to  make  it  worth  pursuing  at  all,  the 
former  mast  become  carriers  between  the  latter  and  other  na« 
tions.     But, 

fid.  With  what  prospect  of  success  can  you  enter  into  com* 
petition  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  already  engaged  m 
this  trade  ;  whose  establishments  are  formed,  whose  correspon* 
dences  are  settled,  whose  agents  are  instructed  in  the  state  of 
the.  markets,  in  the  kinds  and  quality  of  the  goods  of  different 
places,  in  the  circumstances  which  influence  both  the  sale  and 
the  value  of  these,  in  the  means  best  calculated  to  propitiate  th« 
local  authorities,  and  lastly,  in  the  language  and  usages  of  tte 
country  ?  Agc^in :  who  are  the  nations  engaged  in  this  trade  f 
The  Englishj'  who  pursue  it  under  a  charter,  which  forbidi 
ttiem  to  employ  any  foreign  bottom  :*  the  Oermatu  and  Ruamms^ 
who  principally  approach  the  markets  of  Turkey,  through  the 
medium  of  their  Qym  rivers,  the  Danube,  the  Don,  tsc.  and 
in  vessels  of  very  different  size  and  structure  from  those  u^ed 
on  the  ocean :  the  Italians,  who  have  only  the  Adriatic  to  navi-i 
gate,  in  getting  to  a  market :  the  French^  who  from  the  proxi« 
mity  of  their  ports,  and  the  patronage  of  their  government,  are 
enabled  to  make  two  voyages  in  the  year:t  and  the  Ragmaiu^ 
whose  territories  touch  those  of  Turkey,  and  who,  besides,  per* 
form  their  voyages  with  much  more  economy,  than  any  other 
peopIe«|    If  to  these  circumstances,  (which  principally  con* 

'^  The  English  camroercQ  with  the  Levsnt,  is  carried  on  hj  ai  company, 
(which  cannot  exceed  400,)  and  which  was  instituted  in  1606.  ''  Mais  ils  ne 
peuvent  faire  ce  commerce,  que  par  batimens  appartenant  k  la  Compagnie, 
Us  jurent  en  y  entrant,  de  rie  prtter  leur  nom  ni  leur  enterprise  k  personne, 
et  ils  s'en^agent  par  le  meme  serment,  k  ne  reoevoir  les  produits  de  Tarqnie 
qu^en  echang^e  de  vaieurs  fbiuaufis  en  prodactions  nationales." — Bpan^aur* 

f  The  French  have  always  in  the  Leyant  a  great  many  vessels,  engaged  in 
carjcyin^  from  one  Turkish  por^  to  ajiother.  Each  vessel  is  divided  into  24 
sections,  and  these  sections  are  again  subdivided  at  will.  The  crew  consists 
of  about  10  persons  to  each  vessel.  All  remain  abroad  three  years,  and  are 
together,  called  the  caravan.  The  whole  somber  of  French  ships  employed 
y^ily  in  tra^,  v^ith  Turkey  s^nd  it9  dependencies,  averages  six  hundred*— 

t  The  Ragusans,  are  the  Dutch  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had,  in  1797, 
more  than  250  merchant  ships,  50  of  which  were  employed  in  the  Turkish 
carrying  trade.  Their  fright  is  at  s^  yery  low  price — ^their  seamen  are  part- 
ners in  the  profits  of  the  yoys^e,^  a5fAh9.jre  no  wag^s.    This  r^q^ul^tion  makef 
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eern  aaviptioQ,)  weadd,  that  tbe  tkflytiofifl  we  have  mefitione^ 
supply  the  wants  of  Torkey,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  with  their- 
monpraduc^^j  either  natural  or  manufactured,*  we  state  enough, 
we  thinky  to  put  down  any  calculation  of  a  successful  €oinpeti<» 
tion^  formed  on  the  baeis  of  American  enterprize  and  economy  i 
for  which,  however,  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  high^ 
est  respect. 

34  The  Turk  is  proverbially  indolent  and  haughty.  No<^ 
thing  of  ordinary  occurrence  puts  him  into  motion.  He  sits 
cross*>le^ed)  day  after  day,  in  tbe  same  apartments  and  on  the 
same  sopha— HErmohing  much,  talking  littley  and  thinking  less; 
His  demeanour  to  the^people  of  other  European  nations,  is  dis^ 
tantand  supercilious— -rarely  employing  towards  them  any  epi« 
thet  more  respectful,  than  that  of  Chriitian  dog  f  Nor  can  it 
be  otherwise,  since  soil,  climate,  government,  and  religion,  unite 
their  influences  in  making  him  what  he  is.  Where  tbe  mild^ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  predisposes  to  rest,-^where  the  fields  of 
file  earth,  yield  themselves  to  small  degrees  of  labour,--~where 
the  government  recognises  only  masters  and  slavcis,*— and  wher^ 
religion  provides  a  paradise  after  death  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
abounding  in  pipes  and  sherbet,  and  sophas  and  houris ;  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Turk  should,  in  this  world,  be  both  io*- 
ae}ive  and  anti^soeial  ?  What  however  may  excite  our  wonder 
is,  that  vf^ith  all  these  causes  of  abstraction,  he  should  be  so  par>- 
ticularly  fond  of  Dutch  sequius^  Hungarmn  talare^i  and  Thtrkuk 

ttiem  (^afeful,  iadustrloiis,  aiid  econcHiiical*  They  lire  principally  on  s^  fish 
and  black  olives.  Beaujour  considers  them  as  the  only  rivalsi  in  thi9  tradq^ 
that  the  French  have  reason  to  fear.    Vol.  I.  p.  265, 

*  England  furnishes  India  goods,  clothes,  ironmongery,  cutlery,  tin,  lead, 
coffee  and  sugar,  jewelry,  and  watches.  Their  exports  in  this  last  article  are 
immense,  amoimting  to  1,332^000  piastres  annaally.  Russia  sends  silks  and 
jfwelry,  but  principally  pelthes.  England  has  arrived  at  a  competition  witb 
iier  in  this  article ;  but,  the  furs  of  Canada  were  found  to  be  dearer,  and  of  9 
quality  inferior,  to  those  of  Russia.  From  1780  to  1790,  the  importations  of 
France  from  Turkey,  amounted  to  7,000,000  U.  T,  During  the  same  pe- 
nod  her  exportations  to  Turkey,  amounted  to  8^000,000 1.  The  ba^is  of  Uiis 
eommerce>  were  cloths,  called  londrinesj  and  laces,  (piermany,  of  all  tliie  povv** 
ers  of  Europe,  is  most  extensively  engaged  in  trade  with  Turkey.  In  return 
for  her  cloths,  called  Levpsica^  her  muslins,  her  cutlery,  her  glass  ware,  &c.  (of 
which  she  sends  to  Salonica  alone  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000  piastres  annually,) 
she  receives  cotton,  wool,  oil  and  fruits,  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  piastres, 
for  which  one  third  is  payable  in  produce,  and  twQ  thinU  in  Dutch  sequins, 
or  Hungarian  talares.    Idem, 

f  This  courtesy  is  even  preserved  in  the  ceremonial  for  the  intipduction  of 
an  Ambassador.  The  Vizier,  by  a  written  messs^e,  asks  permission  of  the 
Sultan  to  present  to  him  the  Ambassador.  ^^  An  infidel,''^  says  he, ''  naked 
imd  hungry^  is  h^rcy  and  demands  pemdsswn  to  lide  the  dust  from,  your/eet*^ 
To  this  the  Sultan  answei-s,  <'  Feed  and  clothe  km,  and  bring  kim  before  me.^. 
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piattrti  ;  and  that  in  paniiit  of  these,  be  will  sometimefl  fi>reg<» 
his  ease,  and  at  all  thnes,  give  up  his  morals*    ^*  Too  have  no 
security,"  says  Beaujour,  '^  in  trading  with  a  Turkish  merchant, 
excepting  his  own  morality ;  and  that  is  weakened  by  the  con* 
lagion  of  bad  examples.     The  Turk  pays  only  when  he  finds  it 
his  interest  to  establish  a  credit  :-*«ease  to  trade  with  htm, 
and  he  ceases  to  pay  you.     In  every  well-governed  country, 
agreements  are  punctually  executed,  and  debts  easily  reco- 
vered ;  but  Aere,  public  authority  reaches  only  the  weak  ^— - 
the  powerful  set  it  openly  at  defiance— the  rich  evade  it  se- 
cretly, and  by  the  aid  of  gold.    To  make  a  good  sale  here,  is 
not,  as  among  us,  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  but  to  sell  to  re^poit- 
$%bh  men*    The  ablest  merchant  in  Europe,  not  personally  re- 
siding in  Turkey,  knows  less  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  Levant, 
than  any  simple  clerk,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  characters 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  deals;  for 
die  difficult  part  of  the  commerce  is,  to  receive  payment,    la 
Turkey,  as  in  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  from  a 
debtor,  but  by  allowing  him  to  incur  a  new  debt    Nor  will 
the  case  be  at  all  mended,  by  alleging  that  the  commerce  we 
seek,  is  essentially  in  the  hands,  not  of  Mahometans,  but  of 
Greek  and  Armenian  christians,  and  of  Jews."     Of  these  de- 
graded people,  we  have  a  portrait  from  the  same  pen.     ^  The 
Greeks  and  the  Jews,"  says  he,  '*  are  the  moral  plagues  of 
commerce.     The  mind  becomes  indignant^  when  it  is  employ- 
ed in  scrutinizing  their  villanies.     Why  is  there  so  little  good 
laith  in  the  markets  of  the  south  of  Europe  ?  Because  it  is  in- 
iested  by  these  two  plagues.    Unhappy    is    the  nation  that, 
from  any  cause,  is  obliged  to  come  into  contact  with  them. 
Tet  man  is  not  a  scoundrel,  but  when  be  is  ill  in  society  ;  and 
the  first  cause  of  his  being  so,  is  his  insignificance  there.  Until 
such  time^,  therefore,  as  they  shall  have  recovered  their  so- 
cial consideration,  these  two  enslaved    and  despised  nations 
will  remain  the  most  corrupt  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     The 
Greeks,  in  paid^icular,  are  daring  in  their  enterprises,  persua* 
sive  in  their  discourse,  and  seductive  in  their  promises.    They 
represent  all  their  commercial  operations  under  the  most  bril* 
liant  colours — they  engage  those  who  employ  them  in    the 
most  perilous  adventures,  and  they  finish — by  ruining  them." 

4th.  Our  last  head  of  objections,  turns  on  the  character  of 
the  Turkish  government  itself;  because,  if  that  be  such  as  ta 
render  commerce  insecure,  there  is  an  end  to  discussions  on  the 
wisdom  of  prosecuting  it 

It  has  been  long  remarked  by  those  who  have  had  means 
and  talents  for  observation,  that  this  government  was  gradually 
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^^tigiRg  from  an  abac^lute  monarchy,  (or  despotism  of  a  single 
person,)  into  a  military  aristocracy,  where  the  power  is  divided 
among  many..  Now,  of  all  forms  of  governmeDt,  this  last^  is  the 
least  auspicious  to  personal  rights  ;  because,  by.  multiplying  ty- 
rants, it  multiplies  wants,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  new 
acts  of  injustice.  In  a  government  of  this  character,  commerce 
cannot  escape.  The  appearance  of  wealth  is  but  a  signal  for 
exactions,  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the  fortune,  of  the  mer» 
chant,  is,  not  unfrequently,  the  tax  paid  for  the  extent  of  his 
business*  When  life  and  fortune  are  thus  insecure,  the  means 
of  preserving  both  become  lawless.  The  man  who  is. constant- 
ly in  dread  of  confiscation,  or  the  bow-string,  does  not  hesitate 
to  r9b  his  neighbour,  and  take  the  chances  of  impunity.  Does 
be  make  an  engagement  to  pay  money,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  ?  His  first  care  is  to  deter  these  by  threats,  or  to  cor- 
rupt them  by  promises  and  presents  ;  and  if  no  witnesses  have 
been  present,  be  contents  himself  with  disavowing  the  transac- 
tion altogether.  The  sufferer  must  now  recur  to  Cadis  and  Mol- 
las  for  redress, — ^but  as  these  can  only  be  approached,  with  the 
complaint  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  in  the  other,  he  often  incurs 
the  reproach  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  Should  the 
controversy  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  tribunal,  he  must  employ 
the  same  means,  and  encounter  the  same  obstacIes-^-and  at  last, 
the  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  ihe  party  who  gives  the  nM}st 
money.  Arguments  derived  from  law,  cannot  be  employed  iu 
a  country  where  no  law  exists,  but  the  will  of  the  Prince :  and 
what  can  those  of  reason  avail,  when  this  prince  shall,  by  invo- 
king his  beard,  have  rendered  the  decree  he  has  given  irrevo- 
cable ?  What  would  even  a  yankee  trader,  (with  all  his  ctdeness^ 
natural  and  acquired,)  do,  in  such  a  case?  Would  be  place  any 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  his  Consul,  (one  of  those  lame 
ducks,  whom  we  charitably  send  abroad,  to  recover  the  use  of 
^their  limbs  ?)  No — he  has  too  much  sense  to  expect  any  assist- 
ance from  that  quarter :  But,  as  a  dernier  resort,  he  may  apply 
to  his  Ambassador,  The  affair  will  then  take  a  new  import- 
ance, and  a  new  expense  from  his  interposition.  It  will,  in  fact, 
becon\e  a  national  business ;  and  the  whole  Divan,  from  the  Vi- 
zier and  Mufti,  down  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  will  take  part  in  it^ 
and  either  concur  in,  or  annul  the  decision,  as  they  may  have 
been  best  paid  by  the  plaintiff^  or  the  defendant.  Nor  is  this 
jftll — for  a  host  of  drogomans,  (a  certain  tribe,  who  have  the  gift 
of  tongues,  hut  who,  like  our  lawyers,  will  not  employ,  it  for  no- 
thing,) must  also  be  satisfied.  Should  the  result  be  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Ambassador,  the  course 
most  prudent  for  himself  and  bis  client,  will  not  be  tha^t  of  com- 
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plaint  and  remonstrance ;  for  the  annals  of  diplomacy  show; 
that  the  etiquette  of  the  Turkish  Court  does  not  forbid  a  Grand 
Vizier  to  box  the  ears  of  a  foreign  minister,*  or  to  haog  his  pro* 
Ugi&  under  the  windows  of  his  palace.f 

*  La  Haie-Ventelet,  Ambassador  of  Louis  XIV. 
f  Lynche,  an  agent  of  Count  Veigennes. 


Art.  III.— wJ  TVeatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
J^etO'-York  in  Civil  Actions,  together  with  proceedings  in  Er- 
ror \  By  John  A.  Dumlap,  Counsellor  at  Law*  Vol  1.  Al- 
bany. Backus,  pp.  619. 

Notwithstanding,  at  the  first  glance,  a  review  of  a  treatise 
on  the  practice  of  a  Law  Court  has  only  novelty  to  recommend 
it,  upon  further  examination  the  practice  of  Courts  will  be 
found  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  public  than  they  are 
generally  aware ;  and  though  we  cannot  be  suspected  of  under- 
valuing literary  criticism,  yet  we  are  not  so  wanting  in  worldly 
wisdom  as  io  think  that  which  vitally  affects  property  in  all  its 
varied  shapes,  is  undeserving  of  our  attention.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  urged  on  by  natural  intelli- 
gence and  a  keen  sense  of  interest,  renders  almost  every  man 
a  dabbler  in  law,  it  is  curious  that  Practice  is  as  unknown  to 
the  public  as  if  it  were  unworthy  or  impossible  to  be  under- 
Stood. 

Practice  is  the  manner  of  conducting  a  suit,  partly  as  regu- 
lated by  statutes,  partly  by  standing  rules  and  known  customs 
of  the  court,  which  embrace  the  most  necessary  and  notorious 
incidents,  and  partly  by  decisions  upon  particular  and  unusual 
points,  upon  which  no  previous  regulation  had  been  settled. 

The  great  object  in  practice  is  to  mature  an  asserted  right  to 
judgment ;  urging  forward  to  this  point,  with  the  question  clear- 
ly stated,  and  the  means  of  asserting  or  denying  it  fully  pre- 
pared. That  this  object  should  be  attained  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  a  full  and  minute  investi- 
gation, is  the  truest  definition  of  the  most  beneficial  justice : 
and  in  proportion  as  despatch  of  this  kind  is  bestowed  or  with- 
held, the  practice  of  a  court  is  either  a  cause  of  congratula- 
tion, or  a  ground  of  complaint. 

That  justice  is  grievously  delayed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  state  cannot  be  denied.    It  arises  from  two  causes :  first 
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from  the  facility  of  obtaining  time  to  do  unnecessary  acts,  or  too 
long  a  period  to  perform  necessary  ones ;  and  next  from  the  delay 
of  business,  by  reason  of  more  being  pressed  upon  the  Courts, 
at  each  period  of  sitting,  than  they  are  enabled  to  despatch. 
-*-If  a  defence  be  set  up  against  a  simple  note  of  hand,  nearly 
two  years  must  elapse  before  the  creditor  can  obtain  judgment. 

Our  first  proposition  is,  that  too  long  periods  are  given  to 
necessary  acts,  and  that  unnecessary  ones  are  frequently  per- 
mitted* 

Our  Courts  have  thought  proper  to  fix  the  period  of  twenty 
days,  to  perform  acts  which,  in  most  cases,  might  be  performed 
in  as  many  minutes ;  thus  if  the  sheriff  is  called  upon  by  th« 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  "  to  return  the  writ,"  by  which  the 
suit  commenced — the  whole  duty  of  which  is,  usually,  to  write 
two  words  on  the  back  of  it,  sign  his  name,  and  then  deposit  it 
in  the  office  next  to  his  own, — he  has  twenty  days  to  strive  to- 
ward this  time-requiring  labour ;  at  the  end  of  said  twenty  days, 
if  special  bail  has  not  been  given  by  the  defendant,  the  plain* 
tiff  makes  another  request  of  the  sheriff  to  have  it  done  for 
him,  and,  being  too  polite  to  hurry  this  officer,  gives  him 
another  twenty  days  to  do  this  also,  which  might  be  done  con- 
veniently as  well  in  one,  or  two  days,  as  fifty.  For  each  of  these 
acts,  in  England,  six  days  only  are  allowed  to  the  sheriff  by  the 
practice  of  the  king's  bench :  here,  we  pique  ourselves  on  des- 

5>atch,  and  are  very  merry  on  the  English  courts  for  their  old 
ashioned  sjrstems  of  delay ! 

By  the  practice  of  the  king's  bench  the  defendant  roust  put 
in  bail,  so  as  to  allow  the  plain liff  to  proceed, /our  days  after  the 
return  of  the  writ  \  we,  in  the  kind  spirit  of  Uberality,  allow 
him  thirty-two  days  to  perform  the  same  act,  unless  the  writ 
happen  to  be  issued  and  made  returnable  in  the  same  term, 
in  which  case  he  has  a  few  days  less.  At  last,  the  weary 
plaintiff  is  permitted,  in  due  form,  to  tell  the  defendant,  on  pa- 
per, that  he  owes  him  such  a  sum,  on  his  broken  promise  or 
protested  note ;  to  which  piece  of  novel  and  unexpected  in- 
formation, the  defendant  has  twenty  days  to  reply,  that  it's 
false  :  In  the  English  king's  bench,  to  execute  this  form  of  a 
minute,  four  days  are  allowed.  Several  other  periods,  each  of 
twenty  days,  noay  in  Uke  manner  be  taken,  according  to  the 
readiness,  or  difficulty,  of  forming  the  issue* 

Now  this  time-consuming  triffing  is  very  absurd :  every  unneces« 

•^  sary  day  is  cause  of  serious  risk,  or  loss,  to  one  of  the  parties, — ^for 

^^  it  seldom  happens  that  both  are  anxious  to  end  die  anair.  We  do 

not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  cases  admit  of  equally 

Vol-  IV.  « 
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rapid  proceeding;  but  this  we  do  say,  tbat  all  cases  ongfit  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  principle— despatch,— and  cases  of  difficnhy, 
requiring  dc^lay,  should  form  examinable  exceptions.  For  instance, 
suppose  only  two  days,  in  all  cases,  to  be  the  time  allowed  to 
plead,  the  proper  officer  could  in  his  discretion  extend  the  period, 
according  to  the  exigences  of  the  case;  which  be  even  now  does, 
in  very  particular  cases,  where  twenty  days  are  not  sufficient, 
— but  such  cases  are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  tn-enty.  Other 
delays  are  also  oppressive :  commissions  to  obtain  testimony  in 
distant  places,  are  often  taken  out  causelessly,  ignorantly,  or  vex« 
adously,  upon  ?i  formal  affidavit.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  pdnt 
out  how  this  can  be  remedied — ^it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  allege  the 
fact : — perhaps  by  referring  the  parties  to  a  Judge  at  his  chamben^ 
who  tnight  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  complaint  and  defence, 
and  then  certify,  on  inquiry,  die  materiality  or  fiitility  of  the  hoped- 
for  testimony. 

But  of  all  abuses,  "  the  greatest  is  behind.^'  So  far,  Ae  poor 
plaintiff  has  worked  and  won  his  way,  against  adverse  currents, 
and  ripples  of  sundry  twenty-day  rules, — motions,  applications  at 
chambers,  technical  delays,  be.  &c. — and  thinks,  *'  good  easy 
tfian,"  he  has  fairly  cornered  his  slippery  adversary,  for  a'  home 
below,  by  a  '^  notice  of  trial."  Mistaken  hope!  Just  as  his  attor- 
ney is  arming  himself,  with  the  denied  promissory  note,  beUeving; 
nay  knowing,  that  no  defence  exists,  he  is  struck  down  with  the 
lieavy  tidings  that  "  an  affidavit  of  merits  has  been  filed."  This 
desperate  document  is  couched  as  follows :  "  A.  B.  Defendant  in 
this  suit,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  hath  a 
good  and  substantial  defence  on  the  merits  of  this  cause,  as  he  is 
advised  by  his  counsel,  and  verily  believes  to  be  true.'* 

The  pl^intifTs  attorney  then  informs  his  Inddess  client,  that  all 
hope  of^  speedy  justice  is  at  an  end;  that  the*  cause  must  take  its 
regular  course  on  the  calendar,  before  it  comes  on  to  trial ;  that 
in  the  mean  time  he  may  take  a  voyage  to  China,  or  go  travdl  in 
Europe,  at  his  election — for  most  certainly  his  suit  will  not  be 
tried  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

Time, — ^never  tiring  and  steady-footed  time,  diat  not  even  a  Sn- 
preme  Court  defendant  can  escape, — at  last  beards  this  meritorious 
itiaker  of  affidavits: — the  cause  is  called  on,  the  plaintifi^s  counsel, 
learned  in  the  law,  springs  to  confbat,  and  lo ! — this  heretofore 
threatening  defendant,  and  his  "  good  and  substantial  defence  on 
the  tnmts^^  Bke  a  senaltive- plant  on  being  touched,  contracts  iii^ 
HimenshMi*— 1«  quietly  permits  tfie  plaintiff  to  take  an  inquest, 
trhich,  eiglm^n  mowflts  preceding,  his- oath  prevented ! 

The  above  case  is  ohe  of  no  utrfiteqtient -occurrence;  but  there 
4s  sometimes  the  decency  exerci^d  of  a  sort  of  faint  attempt  at  a 
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defence^whicfa  is  Uown  to  atoma  by  the  judge,  so  soon  as  the 
9iodest  counsel  can  command  his  gravity,  to  shape  it  inta 
words — or  perhaps  a  set-off  is  made  out,  amounting  to  some  few 
dollars. 

Novr,  will  we  be  told  that  there  is  no  prevention  or  cure  for 
this  ?  no  means  of  checking  or  lopping  this  luxuriant  perjury  2 
According  to  the  present  approved  form  of  affidavit,  we  say, 
no  :  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  fastening  an  indictment 
for  perjury  upon  this  defendant  on  his  merits  ; — he  swears  to 
that  which  cannot  commit  him,  because,  according  to  a  certain 
Island  mode,  he  swears  to  his  belief, — not  even  disclosing  the 
oaqie  of  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  his  '^  counsel'' — which 
equivocal  word  a  dishonest  man  may  reconc^^le,  in  various  in- 
geniou.-^  ways,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  case*   ^ 

But  we  ask,  cannot  this  precious  affidavit  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  criminal  law,  so  as  to  punish  the  swearer,  and  ex- 
pose his  "  counsel,"  by  disclosing  facts  relative  to  the  first, 
and  the  name  of  the  latter  ?  Undoubtedly  it  might :  ^nd  a  few 
convictions  would  soon  destroy  this  injurious  and  infamous 
«  Practice." 

An  argument  is  often  used  in  favour  of  delay — that,  by  its 
means,  justice  is  more  thoroughly  administered, — for  it  is  a  ty- 
rannical act  )to  take  money  out  of  a  man's  pocket,  without 
long,  painful  and  elaborate  investigation.  Pleasant!  Is  the 
money,  the  '^  rascal  counters"  of  the  community,  more  ten- 
derly and  tediously  to  be  dealt  with,  than  the  life  or  liberty  of 
a  citizen,  in  a  free  country  ?  If  an  offence,  of  any  degree  of 
enormity,  is  committed  by  an  individual,  he  msiy  be  tried,  con- 
victed, imprisoned,  or  hung,  within  twenty  days  after  the  of- 
fence— a  period  thought  only  sufficient  for  the  writing  of  two 
words,  in  a  civil  suit ! 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  more  business  is  pressed  on  the 
court  thaaU^s  able  to  despatch :  This  is  true,  and  we  believe  it  > 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  industrious,  upright,  and 
l^ithful  officers,  than  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court*  But 
why  does  not  this  grievance  admit  of  the  same  remedy,  as  all 
others  where  the  labour  is  more  than  the  labourers  ^n  pejr- 
form  ?  If  a  merchant  cannot  transact  his  business  thrd|Ugb  the. 
agency  of  five  clerics,  he  hires  as  many  as  his  necessity  requires* 
What  is  there  caballistical  in  the  number,  five  ?  or  whipre  the 
bounden  necessity  of  confining  ourselves  to  a  single  CoUrt  ?  If 
business  require  it,  why  not  change  our  petty  Common  Pleas 
court  of  the  city  of  New- York  into  something  similar  to  the 
Common  Pleas  of  England  ? 

From  what  we  have  stated,  the  dullest  man  of  forms — the 
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▼eriett  stickler  for  insensible  delajs — must  perceive  (hat  ihi 
is  a  iaalt  somewhere,  which  reqaires  some  better  apology  for 
coQtinaance,  than  the  length  of  time  we  have  suffered  under 
it.  The  expense  is  greatly  increased  by  delay,-— costs  are  in- 
creased— ^interest  is  often  lost — and  the  use  of  mqney,  which 
is  frequently  irreparable.  Nay,  advisedly  we  assert,  that  dis- 
advantageous compromises  of  just  claims  are  often  made,  rath^ 
than  to  encounter  the  tardy  justice  of  a  Supreme  Court  re* 
covery. 

In  order  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  reform  we  nrce,  let 
tis  take  the  following  fact :  The  protracted  misery  of  uie  no- 
torious delays  incident  to  courts    of  Equity   is  well  known* 
It  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  professional  pleasantry  r 
When  Mr.  Justice  Buller  refused  Mr.  Erskine  some  equitable 
relief  for  his  client,  saying,  ^'  you  must  go  into  a  court  of  Equi- 
ty ;^'   the  advocate,  with  a  melancholy  face,  replied — ^*  and 
would  your  Lordship  ^eud  a  fellow-creature  tiiere?^     Now^ 
we  state  it  to  be  a  fact,  well  known  to  the  bar,  that  a  final 
decree,  in  a  sharply  contested  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
this  state,  in  which  proofs  are  taken,  and  interlocutary  business 
had,  all — all  this  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  is  devoured  by 
a  common  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state !  This  shows, 
strongly,  that  an  earnest  and  active  desire,  accompanied  with 
the  power  to  get  through  business,  is  superior  to  the  great  dclaj 
that  necessarily  waits  on  being,  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  i^ 
**  over  formal/'    The  present  Chancellor  has  even  reformed 
delays  of  practice  in  court j — he  suffers  no  long  cases  to  be  read, 
on  the  opening  of  a  cause — ^but  directs  the  question  to  be  con- 
cisely stated,  and  the  bill,  answer,  and  other  documents,  to  be 
referred  to  in  the  process  of  argument.    Now  this  might  furnish  - 
a  hint  to  a  court,  where  interminable  cases  are  suffered  to  be 
read— drawn  up  with  a  clumsy  indexterity,  which  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  they  were  manufactured  at  the  composing  frame 
of  the  professor  of  Laputa.    Nay,  if  we  were  to  conclude  from 
the  apparent  li^tlessness  of  Judges,  while  the  process  of  perusal 
is  inflicting  on  them,  we  would  say,  that  not  only  time,  but 
temper,  would  be  gained,  by  adopting  the  Chancellor's  '*  eco- 
nomical reform." 

Another  cause  of  injury  and  vexation  to  suitors,  grows  out  of 
the  usual  mode  of  removing  causes  from  the  courts  of  Common  • 
Pleas  to  the  Supreme  Court  There  are  two  courses  in  most 
cases,  at  election  :  the  one  grossly  dilatory,  expensive  and  com- 
plicated— the  other,  expeditious,  cheap,  and  simple*  Now,  as 
causes  are,  in  the  majority  of  instanbes,  removed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delay  or  annoyance,  the  former,  **in  the  superfluity  of 
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naughtiness,''  is  invariably  selected.  The  first  mode,  by  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  removes  the  body  of  the  defendant  in  that  parti* 
cular  cause,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower,  to  the  higher  court. 
This  operation  is  generally  performed  on  the  extreme  confine 
of  legal  possibility  to  do  it,  which  is  '*  before  one  of  ihe  jury 
summoned  to  try  the  cause  shall  be  sworn  :"  and  that  is,  after  a 
persecuted  plaintififhas  fought  down  every  obstruction  both  of 
form  and  substance,  special  bail,  exceptions  and  justifications, 
inde  numberless  ten  day  rules,  orders  to  stay  pleadings,  condi- 
tional testimony,  &cc.  and  perhaps  attended  a  couple  of  terms  iu 
the  vain  and  weary  hope  of  having  bis  cause  reached :  Then, 
when  itis  finally  ^^  on  the  calendar  for  the  day,"  just  before  a  juror 
is.''  sworn,''  the  wily  defendant  pulls  his  writ  out  of  his  pocket, 
— which  confines  the  duty  of  the  lower  court,  to  informing  their 
superiors  that  they  have  inflicted  the  justice  recommended  by 
the  writ  upon  the  plaintiff,  by  imposing  upon  him  the  hardship 
of  a  vfielessj  expensive,  and  tediously  technical  proceeding,  de- 
structive to  right,  and  senseless  in  science — And  so  closes  the 
first  campaign,  in  the  dusty  fields  of  justice.     The  effect  o^  the 
writ  being,  as  we  before  stated,  only  to  remove  the  "  6ody," — ^in 
due  time,  the  plaintiff  finds  this  adverse  writ  returned :  this 
fact  the   Supreme  Court  will  not  expose  the  procurer  of  the 
writ  to  the  trouble  of  loading  his  recollection  with.     So  the 
plaintiff,  as  in  duty  bound,  gives  him  a  polite,  long,  notice  of 
twenty  days,  that  he  must  submit  himself  to  the  Court  he  has^ 
voluntarily  sought;  or  be  turned  out  of  it.     This  he  does,  by 
putting  in  bail :  and  the  proceeding  may  thenceforth  be  as  te- 
dious as  in  all  other  cases. 

The  other  neglected  and  despised  mode  is,  by  **  Certiorari." 
This  excellent  and  wisely-constructed  writ,  brings  up  the  re- 
cord below, — that  is,  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  lower  Court 
into  the  higher,  in  the  same  state  it  was  below.  If  the  plain- 
tiff had  there  stated  his  grievance — his  statement  avails  him 
above.  If  the  cause  is  there  at  issue,  and  ready  for  trial — on  its 
transmission,  it  is  also  prepared  for  investigation  and  decision. 

Now  the  latter  writ,  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  is  never 
used.  Why  ?  Because  sixteen  years  since,  the  Judges  declared 
its  prompt,- inexpensive,  and  beneficial  excellence, — and  showed 
clearly  to  the  public  that  its  use  would  never  substantially  an- 
swer  the  object  of  defendants,  viz.  delay  and  vexation.  As  this 
is  a  glaring  grievance,  it  will  naturally  be  as'«ed  what  is  the  re- 
medy ?  We  answer — ^the  judges  way,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  in- 
sist on  the  Certiorari  being  exclusively  used,  or  they  may  indi- 
roicily  promote  its  use,  bv  subjecting  such  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus to  expense,  or  difficulty  of  procurement.  This  reform 
would  effect  two   advantages :  ^  First,  by  preventing  the  de- 
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kjt  and  dangers  of  '^  Habeai  Corpug''«--«econdl]r,  it  woald  be  a 
direct  check  to  all  vexatious  removals  of  causes;  because,  the 
iimited  delay  of  "  Certiorari,^'  would  not  compensate  for  the 
expense,  in  cases  where  procrastination  was  the  onlj  object  €^ 
the  party  bringing  it 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  whimsical  irregularity  of 
public  economy — ^a  laughable  disproportion  between  efibrt  and 
advantage^    If  the  salarv  of  an  officer  is  a  few  dollars  beyond 
the  pinching  propriety  of  reform,  an  outcry  is  raised  against  tlus 
wild  waste  of  public  money :  so  with  respect  to  costs,  Aic.— -but 
here,  we  have  a  deep,  silent,  unnoticed,  and  steady  flowing  cur* 
rent  of  grievance,-— of  expense  incalculable,— -annoyance  the 
most  prolonged  and  painful — and  all,  for  want  of  a  reasonable 
regulation,  that  violates  no  right,  and  restricts  no  remedy,  hav- 
ing for  its  objects,  diminished  expense,  and  increased  despatch. 
Why  such  abuses  $lK>uld  have  so  long,  and  so  insensibly  conti* 
nued  in  ''  Practice,^'  it  is  not  easy  to  discover :  but,  it  is  full 
time  to  be  wiser ;  and,  to  oppose  common  sense  and  necessity 
to  plausible  reasoning*     When  Doctor  Caius  pulls  Simple  out 
of  his  closet,  and  Mistress  Qiiickly  excuses  him  by  saying, ''  the 
young  man  is  honest,"  the  Doctor  replies  with  unanswerable 
propriety,    ^'  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do   in  my   cloaet  V* 
'  A  law  suit  is  a  serious  source  of  vexation  to  the  injured  plbty* 
,  By  its  delay,  frequently,  testimony  is  lost — the  reco\  ery  dirai- 
nivshed,   or  sometimes  made  wholly  worthless.     Surely  that 
voice  should  be  listened  to,  by  which  such  injuries  may  be  re* 
proved  and  remedied. 

A  well  compiled  book,  according  to  the  title  of  that  of  Mr. 
Dunlap,  was  much  wanted  in  this  state-rfor  those  which  previ- 
ously existed,  only  encouraged  error  in  nourishing  it  by  autho- 
rity.    This  work  professes  to  be  a  treatise  upon  the  practice  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  but  Mr.  Dunlap  could  not  confine  himself  to 
such  a  narrow  and  unambitious  field ;  accordingly  no  branch  of 
the  law  is  unassailed  by  incursions.     Our  complaint  is,  that  be  is 
too  learned,  and  learned  out  of  place;  because  those  persons  who 
consult  his  book,  on  points  of  practice,  do  not  require  any  such 
disquisitions  on  profound  points  of  law — and  those,  whose  la^ 
hours  lead  them  to  the  examination  of  these  subjects  of  scientific 
complexity,  Mr.  Dunlap  may  be  assured,  will  not  consult  his  vo- 
lume for  aid,  nor,  by  such  application,  obtain  the  aid  they  require. 
Law  is  a  science,  a^d  science  is  only  successfully  to  be  studied 
by  examining    its  parts   in   order,    and    thoroughly   compre- 
hending them  as  we  advance :  we  wish  Mr.  Dunlap  to  reflect  on  this 
undeniable  truth,  before  his  next  volume  appears,  or  another  edition 
of  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflerence  between  telliiig  much, 
and  telling  much  that  is  useful,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  this 
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book  is  as  mudi  calcukted  to  terrify  a  student  at  law,  as  Boiler's 
Analogy  to  frighten  a  youthfal  tbeologko. 

Without  going  into  iietail,  we  would  generally  suggest,  that 
for  "  parties  to  actions,"  and  ail  that  undue  proportion  of  Mr. 
Dunbtp^  book,  which  treats  on  **  pleadings,"  we  would  refer  the 
student  to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Chitty;  who  has  so  occupied  the 
<^round  over  wl^h  Mr.  Dunlap  again  travels,  that  when  the  latter 
geiYtlemaii  edited  "  Chitty  on  pleadings,"  the  fewness  of  his  notes, 
silently  conveyed  the  &ct  of  tl^  excellence  of  Chitty,  or  the  negli* 
genrce  of  htniself. 

h  is  said  of  an  Oxford  fellow,  that  when  he  was  at  prayers,  he 
was  heard  to  return  thanks  for  makers  of  dictionaries.  The  piety 
of  practitioners  may  well  warm  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Dunlap; 
for  ibough  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has  compiled  much  that  is 
superfluous,  yet  in  relation  to  practise,  he  has  sJTorded  a  useful 
advantage  to  students  and  practitioners.  The  practise  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  State,  is,  for  the  first  time,  by  this  gtetitlemaB 
collected  and  displayed,  with  adroitness,  aiid  accuracy.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Dunlap  has  acquitted  himself  well,  and  exhibited 
tite  result  of  an  experience,  laborious,  learned  and  acute.  The 
objection  will  not  be  considered  serious,  which  sffl>ounts  only 
to  Jji^,  that  where  much  was  required,  more  than  the  requisidon 
Teen  performed. 
we  should  fail  in  convincing  this  gentleman  generally,  as  to 
the  unnecessary  prolixity  of  his  work,  and  the  advantage  of''  di- 
minution;" we  would  suggest,  that  he  should  abridge  his  book, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  students:  such  a  work  would  be  extreme- 
ly useful  to  the  profession,  and  profitable  to  the  author-— and  aii 
Mr.  Dunlap  can  do  it  much  better  than  any  who  would  probably 
undertake  it,  we  would  be  sorry  to  find  bodi  the  public  and  him- 
self injured,  by  an  imperfect  performance  firom  another  hand. 


Art.  I  v.— ^  J^ew  System  of  Cifffivationf  without  limt^  or  dung^ 

or  S9jtmmer  fallows  ;  as  practised  at  Knorole  Farm^  in.  the  county 

of  Sussex^  [jBwg/^d:]  by  Maj.  Gen.  Alexai^dek  Beatson, 

late  Governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  Honorary 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     Republished  by  Gary 

&  Son,  Philadelphia. 

•    '..♦<■.■ 
When  men  first  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  orSy  rule  they 

had,  w,as  to  obtain  from  any  given  quantity  of  land,  the  greatest 

possible  product.     Nor  were  they  long  in  discovering,  that  to 

do  this,  the  earth  must  be  pulverized,  and  the  weeds  suppressed 

or  extirpated.     To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  hoe  and  the 

plough   were  invented  and  employed.     But  a  succession  of 

crops,  from  the  same  field,  sooq  exhausted  it ;  whence  arose 
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the  necessity  of  supplying  by  art,  what  art  bad  taken  awaj^.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  that  manures  and  amendments*  came  f«p 
be  studied  and  understood:  dung,  lime,  marl,  and  gypaanE, 
were  employed  in  various  modes,  and  in  different  quantities 
and  to  these  wer^  superadded,  deep  and  repeated  ploagfaiof^ 
harrowing  and  rolling.  Fine  and  abundant  harvests  were  Ae 
Qonsequence,  and  no  one  could  any  longer  doubt,  but  thmt 

Sreat  labour  and  expenditures,  applied  to  the  amelioratioii  a£ 
[le  soil,  would  produce  great  and  beneficial  effects.     Bat  this 
discovery  could  not  come  alone,  and,  if  not  accompanied,  was 
soon  followed,  by  another,  viz :  that  it  was  poBtiblt  to  buff  rocft 
fine  and  abundant  hayvesta  at  too  high  a  price. 

With  this  important  truth  in  agricultural  economy,  our  aotfaor 
does  not  appear  to  have  become  acquainted  till  1813;  when^ 
returning  to  England  from  St,  Helena,  and  employing  himself 
in  making  upan  account  of  profit  and  loss  on  a  clay  farm  of  399 
acres,  he  perceived,  that  every  arable  acre  brought  him  in  debt 
at  least  20t.  sterling  per  annum.t  He,  therefore,  very  wiseljr, 
suspended  his  wheat  culture,  and  *  resolved  to  give  up  farmii^ 

*  altogether,  if  he  could  not  devise  some  other  mode  of  cultiva- 

*  tion,  far  Use  expensive?  The  book  before  us,  is  a  history  of 
the  experiments  made  with  this  view,  and  of  their  result  ^nd 
is,  in  our  opinion,  well  worth  the  75  cents  it  costs,  an^ftie 
hour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  taken  to  read  it.  ^^ 

Like  most  other  inquirers,  Mr*  Beatson  began  by  consulting 
the  best  auf/ior^,— -but,  probably  having,  like  Dean  Swift's  cap- 
tain, a  professional  horror  of  books,  he  soon  gave  them  up,  and 
resorted  *  to  his  fields^  for  the  practical  information  he  sougbt. 

*  I  knew,'  says  be,  ^  that  they  would  not  mislead  me ;  and  I 
'  knew,  that  what  succeeded  on  a  small  scale,  was  likely  to  an- 

*  swer  upon  a  latter ;  because  in  both  cases,  there  would  be  the 

*  same  soil,  the  same  climate,  and  the  same  influences  of  the 

*  atmosphere  ;  all  performing  their  several  functions  in  the  hid- 

*  den  processes  of  vegetation.   Accordingly,  I  proceeded  upon 

*  this  plan ;  and  resolved  implicitly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 

*  own  judgment,  in  ascertaining  effects,  without  troubling  my- 
^  self  with  causes.' 

With  this  judicious  resolution,  Mr.  Beatson  began  his  expe- 
riments ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  limej  first  tried  Lord  Meadow- 
bank's  compost  of  peat  and  dung,  '  which,'  he  says,  ^  produced 

*  The  French  a^culturaJists  take  a  distinctioii  between  mamtrei  and 
amendments.  The  first  of  these  terms  they  apj^y  exclusively  to  vegetable  or 
animal  bodies,  in  a  efistte  of  decomposition — the  other,  to  sand,  when  added 
today,  or  vice  versa, 

t  See  jpagre  8. 
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considerable  effect*'  His  next  experiment  was  made  with 
calcined  marl ;  on  the  supposition,  that  as  the  basis  of  that  sub- 
stance is  calcarious,  its  effect  (when  calcined)  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  lime.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the  calculation ; 
for  a  top  dressing  of  this,  given  to  two  acres  of  wheat,  in  the 
quantity  of  300  bushels  per  acre,  rendered  the  crop  very  luxu- 
riant* 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  operations,  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Craig's  practice  of  employing  burnt  clay 
as  a  manure ;  and  he  immediately  set  about  constructing  kilns 
for  burning  that  substanee*  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had 
improved  on  the  plan  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  entirely  suc- 
ceeded :  The  improvement  consisted,  in  so  placing  the  fires,  as 
to  furnish  them  at  will  with  fresh  supplies  of  fuel ;  whereas  in 
the  kilns  of  Mr*  Craig,  if  from  rainy  weather,  or  from  the 
dampness  of  the  peat  employed  as  fuel,  the  fire  was  either  ex- 
tinguished or  checked,  the  process  was  at  an  end,  and  the  whole 
of  the  labour  lost;  for  on  his  plan,  no  new  supply  of  fuel  could 
he  given* 

As  in  our  opinion,  the  structure  of  the  kiln,  and  the  manner 
of  charging  it,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  system,  we 
thii||c  this  the  proper  place  for  introducing  a  description  of 
both  ;  though  in  doing  so,  we  somewhat  depart  from  the  order 
observed  by  the  writer* 

^  When  the  scite  of  the  kiln,'  says  he,  '  is  determined  on,  the  sur- 
face soil  should  be  smoothed  and  levelled,  and  the  upper  dimeusiont 
(21  feet  by  9)  accurately  traced  :  the  body  of  the  kiln  is  then  exca- 
vated— the  sides  and  ends  gradually  sloping  [to  the  bottom.]  When 
the  excavation  has  been  completed  to  the  intended  depth,  the  fioor 
of  the  kiln  is  also  levelled  and  smoothed,  and  the  furnace  and  flue, 
from  the  breast  to  the  back,  traced  on  the  floor  and  excavated  per- 
pendicularly* The  trench,  or  flue,  has  a  gradual  declination  from 
the  back  part,  (for  the  purpose  o0  carrying  off  water,)  and  its  sides 
are  lined  with  bricks,  placed  lengthwise.  These  two  walls,.  4  1-Sf 
inches  [each,]  forinj||;  pier  or  support  of  the  arch,  which  is  made 
with  arch  bricks,  IBcT  also  lengthwise ;  so  that  each  arch  is  nine 
inches  broad,  leaving  open  intervals  of  4  1-2  inches.  This  opea 
arch  should  have  three  ties  or  continuation  of  bricks  [across,]  one 
along  the  key  or  centre,  and  the  other  two  along  the  sides,  at 
half  the  distance  between  the  key  and  the  spring  of  the  rock* 
These  ties  render  the  whole  of  Uie  oped  acch  firm  and  strong, 
and  not  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  heavy  load  of  clay  to  be  laid 
vpon  it. 

*  At  first  the  clay  is  laid  on  carefully,  in  large  pieces;  leaving 
wide  spaces  for  the  adiatssion  of  heated  air,  all  along  the  arch  of  the 
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flae.  When  the  clay  has  covered  ihkf  to  the  height  of  tiro  or 
feet,  it  may  be  thrown  into  the  kUn ;  the  largest  pieces  first,  and  liie 
smaller  resenred  for  the  upper  coTeriog.  The  clay  shoold  be 
rather  in  a  moist  state,  hecause  if  laid  on  too  dry,  it  is  apt  to  becoi 
hard  by  the  heat :  bat  if  damp  or  moist,  the  whole  mass  becoi 
steamed,  and  calcines  into  a  light,  porons  sabstance,  which^easilj  pol- 
▼erizea,  if  exposed  to  air  and  moisture. 

*  Sometimes  I  hare  used  for  fuel  large  roots,  in  a  rough  state, 
worth  not  more  than  foor  shillings  a  coH,  and  sometimes  kiln  fiig- 
fots  of  the  Talue  of  48.  the  fOO.  With  these  fiiggots  1  made  an  ac* 
curate  experiment  in  a  small  kiln,  21  by  9,  fthe  size  aboTe  de« 
scribed)  having  a  furnace  and  open  arch  floe.  The  result  was,  thnt 
with  976  faggots,  and  half  a  cord  of  roots,  SO  cart  loads  (or  IMO 
bushels)  were  completely  calcined,  at  an  expence  of  onlv  13  alifl- 
ling9  for  fuel— or  less  than  twopence  per  cart  load.  The  whole 
expense  was  10^  peace  per  load. 

*  The  scite  of  the  kiln  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mate* 
rial  to  be  calcined.  The  plough  is  useful  in  raising  the  clay.  If  the 
slags  flumps)  be  too  large,  they  should  be  cut  with  the  spade.  The 
best  situation  for  a  kiln,  is  a  steep,  sloping  bank  of  clay,  in  which 
the  furnace  may  be  placed  low.  This  is  a  very  material  point— be- 
cause the  lower  the  furnace,  the  deeper  may  be  the  excavation  of 
the  body  of  the  kiln,  and  the  more  capacious  it  may  be  made.** 

Having  eatablisfaed  efficient  kilns  of  the  above  description,  he 
was  able  to  draw  from  them  annually  from  16,  to  3400  cart 
loads,  at  the  very  cheap  rate  of  10^  pence  the  load,  of  16  bush- 
^Is.  But  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  yet  remained  to  be  esta* 
blished,  and  to  this  end,  Mr.  B.  instituted  a  great  variety  of  ex** 
periments,  on  not  more  than  two  or  three  square  rods  each ; 
fhe  object  of  which  was,  to  compare  the  power  of  burnt  clay^ 
with  Uiat  of  lime,  of  dung,  of  naarl,  and  of  wood  ashes.  The 
r.esult  of  these  proved,  that  in  no  case,  was  the  clay  inferior  to 
either  of  the  others,  and  that  in  some  cases,  it  was  superior^-* 
leaving  him  (in  the  comparison  #f  time^  a  clear  saving  of  6/.  10s* 
per  acre.f  The  comparison,  with  dung,  is  thus  stated  :-^ 
'In  a  small  field  of  wheat,  where  I  had  four  ^urnt-clay  experi- 
*  ments,  around  which  was  a  space  unmanured,  and  beyond  it 
*'all  the  rest  of  the  field  manured  with  rotted  dung,  at  the  rate 
<  of  forty  cart  loads  the  acre,  and  the  whole  scarified,  harrowed, 
^  and  drilled,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  The  clay  experi*^ 
^  ments  maintained  a  very  striking  superiority,  during  the  growth 

*  Ground  and  elevation  plans  of  a  kiln  of  more  capacity,  with  additiisnlr 
flues,  aae  to  be  found  in  the  book,  andmay  be  usefully  consulted  by  tbose  who 
{KTopose  erectioig  such  works. 

'  f  See  page  10. 
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^  of  three  successive  crops :  the  first  was  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
•'Hares,  and  the  second  and  third  were  wheat.  At  the  time  of 
*  reaping  the  wheat  this  year,  the  four  [clay]  etperiments,  which 
'  had  respectively,  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty 
^  cart  loads  of  clay  ashes  per  acre,  were  all  greatly  superior  in 
'  produce,  and  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds ;  whilst  the 
'  dunged  part  was  absolutely  choaked  with  knot  and  other  gras* 
^  ses,  and  vi^stly  inferior  in  produce,  although  the  whole  had  beea 
^  twice  hoed,  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.'  These  experi*^ 
inents;  in  themselves,  very  much  recommend  Mr.  fi/s  doc- 
trines and  practice  in  relation  to  manures,  and  become  perfect^ 
ly  decisive,  when  we  are  told,  that  a  farther  experience  of  six 
years,  has  not  at  all  shaken  their  authority. 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  B.'s  economical  march,  was  to  satisfy 
himself,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  expenses  of  sum" 
tnerfallowingj  was  useless  or  worse.  In  this,  he  soon  and  per^ 
fectly  succeeded — but  as  this  chapter  is  rather  theoretical  than 
practical,  we  pass  it  by  without  doing  more,  than  to  quote  froiD 
it  the  following  passages;  which  appear  to  aim  at  bringing  about 
a  compromise  between  the /a//ower;  and  the  antufallowersj  or 
the  drillers  and  broad-casters. 

\l  have  said  tBat  fallowiog  of  land,  is  consictered  indispensable  ia 
the  broad-cast  husbandry— <-bat  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  it  were  cod^ 
dacted  in  a  different  manner ;— if  dung  were  seldom  permitted  t9^ 
be  pat  on  arable  land,  for  com  crops ;  if  burnt  clay,  or  marl,  or 
toil,  were  sabstituted  for  lime  ;  and  if  the  stubble  of  every  crop  pre^ 
ceding  that  of  wheat,  were  loosened  by  baiilk-plougbiBg  and  scari** 
fying,  and  afterwards  raked ^  with  a  portion  of  the  sdil  containiog 
the  roots  and  seeds  and  burned ;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  these  easy 
methods  (which  efiectuaUy  clean  the  land,  and  produce  a  finer  puK 
rerization)  even  in  the  broadcast  system,  fallowing  taight  be  dis* 
pensed  with. 

*  In  addition  to  this  method  of  attaining,  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
dl  the  ends  proposed  by  sommer  fallowing,  another  has  occurred, 
in  contemplating  this  very  important  sutject,  which  isi,  to  meet  the 
broa^-casters  half  way— ^o  allow  them  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  immediately  afterwards^  without  harrowing,  to  throw 
the  seed  in  ridges  or  rows,  nine  inches  or  more,  apart  This  me- 
thod I  have  lately  practised,  upon  a  field  of  nine  acres,  with  an  im* 
j^ement  haying  (our  shares,  which  raises  the  seed  and  soil  verti- 
cally, and  then  laps  them  over  to  the  right  and  left,  so  as  entirely 
to  deposit  and  cover  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.' 

Mr.  B.,  having  thus  relieved  himself  from  all  unnecessary  ex^ 

flense,  in  two  of  the  great  eperations  of  farming,  (manuring  and 
allowing,)  his  experiments  were  next  directed  to  the  plough^  and 
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to  the  means  of  substituting  for  it  other  instrumeDts,  less  expeit* 
sive  in  theniselves,  belter  adapted  to  ibe  purpose  of  brealcing^ 
and  pulverizine  the  soil,  and  more  moderate  in  their  demands  of 
animal  power,  m  giving  to  them  the  necessary  eiecution. 

No  one,  gifted  with  tolerable  powers  of  observation,  and 
placed  like  Mr.  B.  on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  could  be  long  in  disco- 
vering the  difficulty  of  reducing  it  to  that  state  of  pulverization 
which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  its  productive  faculty;  bat 
it  has  not  occurred  to  many,  even  of  the  keenest  intellect,  that 
the  plough,  (the  instrument  employed  to  cure  this  defect  in  the 
soil,)  was  badly  adapted  to  that  end,  and,  in  some  cases,  and  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  cause  of  the  very  evil  we  complain  of. 
If  Mr.  B.  was  not  the  first  to  make  this  discovery,  he  at  least 
has  (like  Robert  Fulton  in  the  case  of  the  steam  boat)  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  priority  in  its  ust^  because,  till  his  expert- 
inents  were  made  and  succeeded,  no  farm  in  Europe  was 
wholly  and  advantageously  cultivated  by  seuffitrs  and  scarajiers. 
But  we  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader  by  any  farther  re- 
marks of  our  own,  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
our  author  was  led  to  this  practice,  nor  from  the  effect  of  it 
on  the  produce,  in  quantity,  of  his  own  stiff  clay. 

<  I  soon  perceived,'  be  says,  *  that,  by  the  usual  mode  of  deep 
and  frequent  ploughing,  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  reducing 
strong  clayey  lands,  such  as  mine,  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required 
for  the  drill.  A  respectable  and  intelligent  landholder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  I  mentioned  to  him  my  intention  of  practising  the 
drill  husbandry,  told  me  it  would  not  do — he  had  given  it  a  trial  and 
gave  it  up,  because  he  could  never  get  his  land  fine  enough.  After 
considering  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  failure,  I  inferred 
that  those  deep  and  frequent  ploughings  were  injudicious,  too 
mqch  being  attempted  at  one  operation ; — ^that  the  first  ploughing 
not  only  buried  the  seeds  of  weeds,  beyond  recovery,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  surface,  but  brought  up  immense  slags,  which  being 
cut  transversely  by  the  second  ploughing,  left  the  field  covered  by 
huge  clods,  in  which  were  securely  locked  up  some  of  those  seeds, 
which  had  no  chance  of  vegetating  till  the  close  of  the  fallow : 
consequently  their  progeny,  which  the  fallow  was  intended  to 
destroy,  would  have  equally  the  benefit  of  these  laborious  and 
expensive  operations  and  of  the  manure,  as  the  wheat  itself,  and 
would  grow  with  it  and  rob  it  of  a  part  of  that  nourishment  it 
would  otherwise  have  had.  I  had,  at  this  time,  a  field  of  five 
acres,  which  had  remained  in  fallow  five  months.  It  had  re-* 
ceived  but  one  ploughing,  and  had  no  manure  after  four  preceding 
crops.  Early  in  March  I  began  to  prepare  it  for  oats  ;  I  was  ad- 
vised to  plough  it,  but  as  the  slags  were  at  that  time  as  hard  as 
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bricks,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  whole  surface  would  he  itnme- 
diately  converted  from  smooth  slags  into  large  clods,  which  it 
would  he  almost  impractible  to  reduce  by  any  means,  unless  they, 
were  a  little  soAened  by  rain :  moreover,  I  conceived,  that  by 
ploughing  at  this  time,  a  raw,  unmellowed  soil  would  be  brought 
up,  and  the  surface,  which  had  so  long  been  exposed  to  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  buried,  so  that  the 
« advantage  it  had  gained  by  that  long  exposure  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely lost. 

For  these  reasons  I  resolved  to  pulverize  the  slags  by  other 
means.  It  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  for  I  had,  at  that  time,  no 
other  suitable  instrument  but  the  brake  or  heavy  harrow.  At 
length,  however,  1  succeeded,  after  five  days  labour,  of  eight 
oxen  and  one  horse  to  the  brake,  and  two  horses  to  a  puir  of 
harrows,  in  reducing  this  stubborn  field  almost  to  dust. '  The  ex- 
pence  of  man  and  cattle  labour  was  31  shillings  per  acre. 

'  The  oats  were  sown  broad  cast,  and  yielded  as  fine  a  crop  as 
was  then  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  the  surprise  of  some 
of  the  farmers,  who  predicted,  that  as  the  land  had  not  been  manured^ 
it  would  not  yield  even  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

'  So  manifest  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of^Jine  pulverization^ 
determine^  me  to  try  if  some  means  could  not  be  devised  for  obtain- 
ing it  at  a  less  expense.' 

These  means  Mr.  B.  found  in  an  instrunnent,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  small,  or  improved  scarifier  /  and  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  harrow  frame,  covering  27  inches  in  its  track,  and 
armed  with  four  light  steel-pointed  coulters  and  shares.  The 
grounds  of  preference,  of  this  instrument  to  the  plough,  are  two : 

1st.  That  it  requires  but  one  fourth  of  the  animal  power,  and 
performs  the  same;  work  in  much  less  time,  and  is,  therefore, 
much  less  expensive ; — and, 

2d.  That  it  performs  its  work  much  better,  by  cutting  and 
crumbling  the  earth,  than  the  plough  does,  by  cutting,  raising 
and  turning  it  over* 

Were  these  mere  assertions,  they  would  have  little  weight 
with  the  public  ;  and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  have  much— but 
the  following  argument,  so  nearly  approaches  demonstration, 
that  it  cannot  safely  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

*  Slowness  of  operation,  is  a  defect  in  every  species  of  plough. 
Even  an  English  plough,  taking  at  once  only  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
must  pass  over  at  least  1 24  miles  in  ploughing  one  acre  :  and  when 
ibur  horses  are  employed  in  drawing  it,  the  journeys  of  these  four 
horses,  considered  separately,  will  amount  to  fifly  miles  in  plough- 
ing the  acre  once  over ;  consequently,  in  ploughing  it  four  times, 
the  spaces  passed  over  by  the  four  horses  collectively,  will  amount 
to  two  hundred  miles :  and^  after  all,  this  acre  will  be  left  in  a  rough 
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wd  dodiy  state,— reqairiog  both  harrowing  and  roUiag»  beibrt  it  m 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  seed. 

*  But  if  a  single  horse  sc^ifier.  which  takes  a  breadth  of  27  ioches 
had  been  used  instead  of  the  plough,  this  acre  would  have  been  im 
a  fine  state  of  preparation  for  the  seed,— and  with  even  less  than 
one  eighth  of  the  power  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  four 
ploughings. 

*  To  illustrate  this  position,  I  will  suppose  that  tix  scarifyings  ar« 
necessary  (although  my  stiff  lands  have  only  four)  for  completing  the 
pulverization  : — this  would  be  the  work  of  two  scarifiers  for  one 
day.  Now,  as  each  horse  in  the  scarifier  travels  the  same  distance 
per  day,  as  each  horse  in  the  plough, — that  is,  12^  miles,  it  is  ob- 
Tious,  that  the  two  horses,  collectively,  must  have  travelled  oalj 
tS  miles,  in  perfectly  pulverizing  an  acre. 

^  This  result  (of  one  eighth  of  the  animal  labour,  that  was  ex* 
pended  in  ploughing,  being  sufficient  in  preparing  ^n  acre  with  tha 
scarifier)  is  confirmed  and  cleariy  made  out,  by  simply  multiplying 
the  4  horses  used  in  the  plough,  by  4  days  labour,  which  gives  16  ; 
and  by  multiplying  the  one  horse  in  the  scarifier,  by  two  days  Im- 
bour,  which  gives  two ;  or  only  one  eighth  of  the  animal  labour  ex- 
pended in  ploughing. 

*  In  ploughing  an  acre  four  times,  (according  to  the  practice  us 
summer  fallowing)  the  manual  labour  expended  is  that  of  one  maa 
and  a  boy  for  four  days  ;  or  2X4=s8  days  labour  of  one  person : 
but  in  scarifying  an  acre  six  times  over,  and  obtaining  a  perfect  pol- 
Terization,  ihe  manual  labour  expended,  is  that  of  one  man  and  a 
boy  for  two  days  ;  or  2X2raB4  days  labour  of  one  person.  Hence 
it  is  proved,  that  although  the  animal  labour  is  diminished,  in  this 
new  method  of  preparing  land  for  the  seed,  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  I-—* 
yet  the  manual  labour  is  diminished  only  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.' 

*  On  the  improved  state  of  tillage,  by  the  scarifier,'  Mr.  B.  adds» 
*  I  lately  made  an  experiment  with  a  one  horse  scarifier,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  depth  to  which  it  would  penetrate  the  land.  The  soil 
was  stiff,  and  had  been  previously  baulk-ploughed  and  twice  scari- 
fied :  when  it  had  received  six  additional  scariiyings,  the  tines  had 
gone  to  their  utmost  depth,  that  is,  ten  inches.  Thus  the  objections 
started  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  the  use  of  such  light  instru- 
ments, were  completely  refuted  ;  for,  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  a 
greater  depth  of  pulverization  was  obtained  by  eight  scarifyings,  than 
by  any  plough  with  four  horses,  and  at  a  much  less  expense.* 

'  To  produce  a  sufficient  depth  of  filth  upon  strong  stiff  land,  I 
will  suppose,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  scarify  six  times. 
The  expense  of  these  repeated  operations  would  be  no  more  than 
ten  shillings  ;  since  it  is  only  two  days  work  of  one  scarifier,  at  five 
shillings  fur  the  day's  labour  of  a  man,  a  boy,  and  a  horse  :  and  thitf 

*  Mr.  B.  has  shown  at  pages  8  and  29,  that  the  expense  of  cultivating  aa 
acre  in  the  new  way  is  but  Xr.O  8  6-»and  in  the  old  way  L.B  13  0. 
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petf^t  pidveiiziition  of  ^n  acre,  is  in  this  matiner  attained  with  the 
laboar  of  only  two  horses  for  one  day. 

■  '  Moreofer,  the  lapd  after  those  six  scarifyings,  would  be  loose 
and  porous,  and  in  the  finest  condition  for  allowing  the  atmospheric 
air  to  introduce  itself  amongst  the  minute  particles  of  the  soil ;  for 
permitting  the  rain  and  dews  to  spread  equally  ;  and  for  givitig  to  the 
roots  the  facility  of  entering  into  all  the  cavities. 

'  Very  different  from  this  would  be  a  clodded  surface  after  three 
or  four  ploughings ;  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  the  fallow,  or  after 
the  last  ploughing  and  rolling  and  harrowing,  some  little  benefit 
might  be  expected ;  but  until  these  finishing  operations,  the  strong 
cohesion  of  the  clods  would  absolutely  prevent  the  admission  of  air 
Quid  moisture.' 

We  again  invite  our  agricultural  readers  to  buy  and  read  this 
little  work,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  facts  and 
arguments  it  contains.  IVe  have  but  touched  its  leading  doc- 
trines, and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  which  accompany  them ; 
and  must  here  close  our  exposition,  after  merely  stating  an 
opinion,  (long  held  in  common  with  the  author,)  that  the  me« 
thod  best  calculated  for  diflfusing  agricultural  knowledge 
throughout  a  state,  is  to  engage  a  few  men  having  the  neces- 
sary intelligence,  inclination,  and  pecuniary  means,  to  institute 
separately,  on  their  own  farms  or  in  their  own  gardens,  a  course 
of  experiments,  on  a  small  scale,  in  relation  to  all  the  con- 
tested points  in  agriculture;  and  to  elect  some  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  publication  to  give  publicity  to  them.  By  these 
simple  means,  which  would  cost  the  public  nothing,  we  would 
soon  have  solutions  of  all  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  the 
science^— founded  (as  they  ought  to  be)  on  the  peculiarities  of 
our  own  soil,  climate,  population,  and  state  of  manners. 


Art.  v.— JimmaZ  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  ^orth" 
West  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  pefformed  in 
the  years  181SU20,  in  H,  M.  Ships  Heda  and  Chrwer;  under 
the  orders  o/"  William  Edward  Parry,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  Com^ 
mander  of  the  Eicpedition.  Witli  an  Appendix.  8vg,  pp.  350. 
Philadelphia:  Abraham  Small.  1821. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence;  of  the  nature  of  this  voyage,  that 
a  detail  of  its  incidents  should  be  monotdnous.  There  were  nd 
new  people  with  their  peculiar  customs,  to  give  interest  to  tlie 

Sl^toomy  days  and  protracted  nights  of  the  arctic  circle :  No  smi- 
ing  scenes  to  portray,  nor  even  a  sea  to  roam  over  to  keep  alive 
the  expectation  of  momentary  cUscoveries,  that  were  to  reward 
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both  the  navigator  and  the  reader,  by  their  importance  and 
velty.  The  principal  point  of  interest  is  in  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
sound,  which  the  chief  of  a  preceding  expedition  had  pronounced 
to  be  only  a  guiph  or  large  bay;  and  which  the  chief  of  the  voy^ 
age  before  us,  who  was  second  in  command  to  the  other,  had 
fearlessly  predicted  to  be  an  opening  that  led  into  the  polar  basin. 
There  was  such  a  cbivalric  Enterprise,  seconded  by  much  good 
sense,  and  many  powerful  reasons,  in  the  decisidn  ^ven  by  lieu- 
tenant Parry,  in  opposition  to  the  averment  of  his  late  command- 
er, that  we  confess  our  feelings  were  early  enlisted  in  his  behalf* 
We  not  only  wished  him  success,  because  we  were  anxious  to 
penetrate  into  the  geographical  mysteries  of  the  north,  but  be- 
cause we  felt  that  so  much  good  sense,  urged  with  such  modesty, 
deserved  it. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  political  state  of  the  world  inter- 
rupted the  voyages,  which  were  unceasingly  projected  for  near 
two  centuries,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  No  sooner  was 
the  peace  of  Europe  again  established,  however,  than  England, 
with  a  liberal  policy  that  does  her  ministers  great  credit,  sent  oat 
two  ships  on  this  service,  under  the  orders  of  a  gentleman  in  her 
navy,  named  Ross.  Previously  to  the  return  of  this  expedition, 
which  made  the  report  relative  to  the  sound  which  we  hfeive  men- 
tioned— the  Davis'  Strait  whalers  had  been  accustomed  to  cruise 
along  the  western  shore  of  Greenland,  seldom  reaching  higher 
than  two  or  three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Disco. 
One  consequence  of  this  feeble  attempt  at  discovery,  has  been  to 
lead  the  fishermen  already  across  Baffin's  Bay  under  the  opposite 
coast,  where  they  have  found  a  clearer  sea  and  more  game — ^We 
believe  this  the  amount  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  English 
obtained,  from  their  first  attempt  since  the  peace;  unless  we  in- 
clude the  opinions,  formed  by  some  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
that  induced  the  second:  And  the  direction  of  this  second  attempt 
was  entrusted  to  lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry,  the  gentleman 
who  conimsmded  a  ship  in  the  other. 

The  Hecla  and  Griper  sailed  from  the  Nore,  on  the  10th  May, 
4810 — The  former  of  these  ships  was  a  bomb  vessel  in  the  British 
jiavy,  and  was.  employed  in  that  capacity  at  the  attack  on  Algiers, 
under  Lord  Exmouth:  as  she  seems  to  have  possessed  the  mate- 
rial property  of  sailing  well,  and  must,  from  her  original  charac- 
ter, have  been  strongly  built,  she  was  probably  well  adapted  to 
the  service  on  which  she  was  ordered ;  but  the  Griper  was  a  gun. 
hrigy  raked  upon  I — ^We  know  the  danger  of  commenting  upon 
things  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  the  strong  probability  that  the 
English  admiralty  were  better  qualified  than  ourselves,  who  have 
never  seen  the  vessel,  to  decide  upon  her  qualities:  But  the  mo- 
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ment  we  read  her  description,  we  anticipated  the  very  faalts 
that  she  subsequently  proved  to  posssess,  viz.  that  she  was  un- 
comfortable for  her  crew,  and  slow.  When  men  are  sent  upon 
such  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  where  there  is  so'  little 
hope  of  reward,  they  are  entitled  to  every  comfort  that  is  attaina- 
ble, on  the  score  of  justice;  and  under  circumstances  where  so 
much  depends  upon  the  spirits  and  loyalty  of  the  crew,  from 
good  policy  also.  The  life  of  a  common  sailor  affords  at  die 
best  but  few  motives  for  extraordinary  zeal,  although  they  so 
often  display  it;  and  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  sensible  of  be- 
ing well  commanded,  or  more  alive  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
comforts,  notwithstanding  their  ordinary 'privations  and  hard- 
ships. It  is  requisite,  that  a  vessel  sent  on  such  service,  should 
have  size  to  accommodate  her  crew  with  much  more  than  the  or^ 
dinary  comforts  of  a  vessel  of  war;  that  she  should  have  strength 
to  resist  severe  pressure  from  the  ice,  and  particularly  that  she 
have  the  property  of  sailing  so  as  to  avoid  losing  time  among 
the  floes,  or  frozen  fields,  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  Hecla,  and  if 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Parry,  the  Griper  also,  was. 
rigged  into  a  bark :  that  is,  in  the  place  of  the  square  topsail  witU 
the  yards,  that  ships  carry  on  their  smallest  or  aftermost  mast,  wa^ 
substituted  lighter  fore-and-aft  sails.  This  alteration  was  made, 
in  order  to  lighten  the  duty  of  the  vessel,  by  rendering  it  less  diffi- 
cult to  work  her.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  it  never  suggested 
itself  to  those  who  superintended  the  outfit  of  this  expedition, 
that  this  improvement  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  rig  of  tin? 
ship.  It  is  all  important  to  a  vessel,  that  is  to  work  her  way 
through  narrow  and  crooked  channels,  that  she  can  be  easily 
managed,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  seamen,  she  will  lie  near 
the  wind.  Vessels  rigged  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  will  frequently 
sail  within  four,  and  four  and  a  half  points,  of  the  wind,  and  will 
generally,  in  smooth  water,  make  good  their  course  within  five 
points.  This  is  supposing  them  to  be  good  bottoms,  and  none 
other  should  be  employed  in  discoveries.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  seldom  that  a  square  rigged  vessel  will  make  her  course  good 
nearer  than  six  points.  It  does  not  require  a  seaman  to  see  the 
advantage  that  the  former  would  posses»over  the  latter,  in  beating 
to  windward  among  cakes  of  ice,  in  smooth  water.  The  objectioiis 
to  rigi^ng  large  vessels  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  are,  the  size  of  the 
sails — booms,  &c.  These  objections,  for  all  the  puiposes  of  a  north- 
west voyage,  are  easily  obviated: — we  remember  to  have  seen,  and 
that  in  the  docks  of  London,  a  vessel,  of  between  four  arid  five 
hundred  tons,  rigged  in  this  manner.  She  had  four  masts,  and 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fast  sailer  near  the  wind,  as  well  as  a 
^ood  sea  boat  This  last  property,  however,  can  be  of  but  little 
YoL,  IV.  8  ^ 
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moment,  as  there  is  seldom  aoy  swell  in  the  polar  bauo,  owing  t» 
die  ice,  and  the  vessd  can  be  taken  across  the  ocean,  under  what 
sail  is  desirable,  for  there  is  from  March,  or  earlier  if  required,  lo 
the  last  of  June,  to  do  it  in — ^B»ffii>'s  Bay  being  impenetrable  be- 
fore the  latter  period.  The  expense  of  making  tne  atteradons 
can  be  of  but  little  account  to  those,  who  have  already  bestowed 
6o  much  where  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  pecuniary  remo- 
neradon.  But  it  is  our  task  to  write  of  what  Mr.  Parry  has 
already  done,  rather  than  to  frame  theories  and  plans  of  our  own. 
The  expediidon  made  Cape  Farewell  on  the  15th  June,  and  <m 
the  18th,  they  entered  Davis's  Straits,  and  as  usual,  encountered 
fields  of  ice,  though  not  in  such  quanddes  as  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress* From  this  dme  undl  the  24tb,  they  advanced  ak>wly  to  the 
northward,  through  floadng  ice,  and  in  sight  of  innumerable 
beres  or  grounded  mountains,  and  also  in  sight  of  West  Green- 
land. On  the  24th,  being  in  latitude  63^  34'  24",  longitude  61^ 
34'  28'\  they  entered  the  fields  of  ice  with  an  intention  of  ap- 
proaching, if  possible,  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or 
what  was  (hen  thought  to  be  the  continent.  Even  the  fact  that 
Greenland  was  a  peninsula,  or  an  island,  being  then  a  matter 
of  doubt,  that  was  to  be  decided  by  the  present  voyage:  We 
will  prescfntly  see,  how  the  one  has  been  determined,  and  that 
but  little  doubt  is  left  as  to  the  geographical  character  of  the 
other.  On  the  25tb,  both  ships  were  completely  beset  in  the 
ice,  and  continued  perfectly  helpless  until  the  30th,  when  tbej 
were  extricated  by  returning  to  the  eastward.  From  this  time 
until  the  4th  of  July,  they  continued  running  to  the  northwardi 
when  they  again  entered  the  ice,  with  the  hope  of  getting  over 
to  the  western  shore,  but  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  open 
water,  immediately.  From  this  time  until  the  21  st,  they  were 
moving  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  packed  ice,  making  one  or 
two  abortive  attempts  to  enter,  when  finding  himself  to  be  in 
73^,  which  is  near  the  latitude  of  Lancaster's  sound,  Mr.  Parry 
determined  to  make  every  effort  to  get  across  the  Bay.  We 
will  give  the  account  of  this  laborious  and  dangerous  passage^ 
in  his  own  words,  as  it  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  constantly  to  encounter. 

*  Having  now  reached  the  latitude  of  73^,  without  seeing  a  single 
opening  in  the  ice,  and  being  unwilling  to  increase  oar  distance  from 
Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  by  proceeding  much  farther  to  the 
northward.  I  determined  once  more  to  enter  the  ice  in  this  place, 
and  to  try  the  experiment  of  forcing  our  way  through  it,  in  order  to 
get  into  the  open  sea,  which  the  experience  of  the  former  voyage 
led  me  to  believe  we  should  find  upon  the  western  cost  of  Baffin's 
l^ay.    This  determination  was  strengthened  by  the  recollection  of 
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Ike  fltrtdas  obstractions  we  bad  met  with  the  preceding  year,  in  Hi* 
neif hboarhood  of  Prioce  Regent's  Bay,  where  greater  detention,  at 
well  as  danger,  had  been  experienced,  than  on  any  other  part  ol^tkat 
coast*  Being  now,  therefore,  favoured  with  clear  weather,  and  a 
moderate  breeze  from  the  south-eastward,  we  ran  into  the  ice,  which, 
f^r  the  first  two  miles,  consisted  of  detached  pieces,  bat  afterwards 
of  floes  of  considerable  extent,  and  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness* 
The  wind  died  away  towards  midnight,  and  the  weather  was  serene 
and  clear.  The  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole, 
gave  the  latitude  T^""  59'  13'',  being  11'  bT  to  the  southward  of  that 
deduced  from  the  observations  of  the  preceding  and  following  noons, 
which  error  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  ho- 
rizon by  terrestrial  refraction.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  this 
time  was  40*^;  of  the  water,  34^,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  29.67 
inches*  A  laige  bear  was  seen  on  one  of  the  floes,  and  we  passed 
tbe  tracks  of  many  others. 

*  On  the  S2d,  we  had  occasionaliy  to  heave  the  ships  through  witl^ 
hawsers,  between  the  heavy  masses  of  ice,  which  became  more  and 
more  close  as  we  advanced,  till,  at  length,  towards  the  evening,  w# 
were  fairly  beset,  there  being  no  open  water  in  sight  from  the  mast- 
head in  any  quarter  of  the  compass.  Some  hands  were  kept  coa- 
stantly  employed  in  heaving  the  ships  through  the  ice,  takiog  advan- 
tage of  every  occasional  opening  which  presented  itself,  by  which 
means  we  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  during  the 
night. 

*  On  the  23d,  a  thick  fog  came  on,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  see  our  way  any  farther.  It  often  happens,  in  thick  weather,  that 
much  distance  is  lost  by  ships  taking  a  wrong  **  lead,"  as  the  ehaii^ 
Dels  between  floes  of  ice  are  technically  called,  so  that,  on  the  wea- 
ther clearing,  it  is  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  another  opening, 
perhaps  a  few  yards  only  from  that  through  which  they  had  sailed^ 
would  have  conducted  them  into  clear  water.  We,  therefore,  warped 
to  an  iceberg,  to  which  the  ships  were  made  fast  at  noon,  to  wait  the 
clearing  up  of  the  fog,  being  in  latitude  73^  04'  lO^',  long.  60^  09' 
07".' . . . .  '  When  ships  are  thus  beset,  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  securing  them  to  the  largest  body  of  ice  that  can  be  found,  and 
particularly  to  the  bergs,  as  they  are  by  this  means  better  enabled 
to  retain  their  situation,  the  drift  of  the  ice  being  generally  less,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth  under  water.  Another  advantage  in  securing 
a  ship  to  an  iceberg  is,  that  these  bodies  usually  keep  a  small  space 
of  clear  water  under  their  lee,  in  consequence  of  the  qnicker  drift 
of  the  floes  and  loose  ice  to  leeward.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  ship  is  thus  dragged  into  clear  water,  as  the  sailors  express  it, 
that  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  floe-ice  is  carried  to^leeward  past  the 
berg  to  which  the  ship  is  attached,  leaving  her  at  length  in  an  open 
sea*'***'* 

'  On  the  25th,  the  Griper  was  made  bst  astern  of  the  Hecla ;  and 
her  crew  being  sent  to  assist  ia  manning  our  eapstan,  we  proceeded 
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to  warp  the  ships  through  the  ice.  This  method,  which  is  often 
adopted  hy  our  whalers,  has  the  obvious  adrantage  of  applyiiig  th« 
whole  united  force  io  separating  the  masses  of  ice  which  lie  in  th« 
way  of  the  first  ship,  allowing  the  second,  or  even  third,  to  follovr 
'close  astern,  with  very  little  obstruction.  Id  this  manner  we  bnd 
advanced  aBout  four  miles  to  the  westward,  by  eight  F.  M.,  after 
eleven  hours  of  very  laboriousi  eiertion  ;  and  having  then  come  to 
the  end  of  the  clear  water,  and  the  weather  being  ajj^nin  foggy,  th« 
ships  were  secured  in  a  deep  **  bight,**  or  bay  in  a  floe,  called  hy 
the  sailors,  **  a  natural  docl."  . .  . 

'  On  the  26th,  there  was  clear  water  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
westward,  which,  on  account  of  the  fog,  did  not  exceed  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards.  We  made  sail,  however,  and  having  groped 
our  way  for  about  half  a  mile,  found  the  ice  once  more  close  in  every 
direction,  except  that  in  which  we  had  been  sailing,  obliging  us  to 
make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe.  I  sent  a  boat  away  to  endeavour  t6 
find  a  lane  of  clear  water  leading  to  the  westward.  She  returned  on 
board  in  an  hour,  without  success,  having  with  difficulty  found  her 
way  to  the  ship,  by  our  muskets  and  other  signals.  The  latitude 
here,  by  observations,  was  73*^  02'  17",  long,  by  chronomoters, 
do®  1  r  52",  by  which  the  drill  of  the  ice  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  appears  to  have  been  N.  1®  E.,  ^ve  miles  and  three  quarters, 
or  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  soundioga 
were  two  hundred  and  eight  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom.* . . . '  On 
beginnins;  to  heave  again,  we  found  that  tbe  **  hole"  of  water  in 
which  the  Hecla  lay,  was  now  so  Completely  enclosed  by  ice,  that 
no  passage  out  of  it  could  be  found.  We  tried  every  comer,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  all  the  power  we  could  apply,  being  insufficient  to  move 
the  heavy  masses  of  ice  which  bad  fixed  themselves  firmly  between 
us  and  the  lanes  of  water  without.  In  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant 
Liddon  had  succeeded  in  advancing  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
had  placed  tbe  Griper's  bow  between  two  heavy  floes,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  separate  before  any  farther  progress  could  be 
made.* . . . 

On  thp  27ih,  about  S  A.  M.,  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  ice,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Hecla  out  of  her  confined  situation,  and  ran 
her  up  astern  of  the  Griper.  The  clear  water  had  made  so  much  to 
the  westward,  that  a  narrow  neck  of  ice  was  all  that  was  now  inter- 
posed between  the  ships  and  a  large  open  space  in  that  quarter. 
Both  ships'  companies  were,  therefore,  ordered  upon  the  ice  to  saw 
ofl"  the  neck,  when  the  floes  suddenly  opened,  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  Griper  to  push  through  under  all  sail.  No  time  was  lost  in  tbe 
attempt  to  get  the  Hecla  through  after  her  ;  but,  by  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  this  navigation  is  liable,  and  which  renders  it  so. 
precarious  and  uncertain,  a  piece  of  loose  ice  which  lay  between  the 
two  ships,  was  drawn  after  the  Griper  by  the  eddy  produced  by  her 
motion,  and  completely  blocked  the  narrow  passage  through  which 
;We  were  about  to  follow.  -  Before  we  could  remove  this  obstruction 
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by  .hauling  it  back  oot  of  the  chaDael,  the  fitoes  were  again  pressed 
together,  wedging  it  firmly  and  immoyeably  betwixt  them  ;  the  sawi 
were  immediately  set  to  work,  and  used  with  great  effect,  bat  it  was 
not  till  eleven  o'clock  that  we  succeeded,  after  seven  hoar's  labour, 
in  getting  the  Hecla  into  the  lanes  of  cleaf  water,  which  opened 
more  and  more  to  the  westward.  Oar  latitude,  by  account  at  noon,- 
was  73^  05'  56'',  the  longitude,  60^  24'  2T.  Being  now  favoured 
with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  £.  by  S.,  we  made  considerable 
progress,  though  on.  a  very  crooked  coast,  to  the  northward  and 
westward.  In  one  respect  tbe  character  of  the  ice  was  here  altered, 
as  we  found  a  great  many  floes  of  **  young"  or  "  bay"  ice,  which 
had  probably  been  newly  formed  in  the  sheltered  situations  afforded 
by  the  larger  floes.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  round,  or  where 
no  other  channel  presented  itself,  we  ran  through  several  of  these 
bay-floes,  which  were  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  ploughing  up 
the  ice  before  the  ship^s  stem,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  If 
they  were  not  very  broad,  the  Hecla  did  not  lose  her  way,  in  pass- 
ing through  them.  Frequently,  however,  she  was  stopped  in  the 
middle,  which  made  it  necessary  to  saw  and  break  the  ice  a-head, 
till  she  made  another  start,  and,  having  run  a  short  distance  in  clear 
water,  was  again  .imbedded  in  tbe  same  manner.  We  passed  one 
field  of  ice,  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  many  miles  in  lengthy 
as  we  could  not  see  over  it  from  the  mast-head.  This  was  the  only 
*'  field,"  according  to  the  definition  applied  to  that  term  by  the  wha* 
lers,  that  J  had  ever  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay.  About  eleven  P.  M.  the 
lanes  of  open  water  a-head  became  very  contracted,  and  at  half-past 
eleven,  in  endeavouring  to  force  through  a  floe,  tinder  a  heavy  press 
of  canvas,  the  Hecla  was  completeij  wedged  in,  havidg  run  her 
own.  length  into  it,  though  its  thickness  was  between  a  foot  .and 
eighteen  inches.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  saiUng^  the  ships  re- 
ceived many  severe  blows  from  the  ice,  but  apparently  suffered  ne 
damage.  The  concussions  which  the  chronometers  experienced, 
were,  perhaps,  such  as  few  watches  of  this  kind  had  ever  before 
been  exposed  to  ;  but  we  did  not  subsequently  discover  that  any  al- 
teration  had  taken  place  in  their  rates,  in  consequence  of  them. 

*  On  the  28th,  after  several  hours'  sawing,  in  which  the  men  suf- 
fered  much  from  rain  and  fatigue,  we  succeeded  in  getting  clear ;  but 
after  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  again  beset  in  the  same  man- 
ner.  By  the  time  tbe  Griper  had  joined  us,  we  had  once  more  una- 
voidably hampered  the  Hecla  among  the  ice,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
extricating  her  till  four  P.  M.,  after  which  we  found  so  much  clear 
water  as  we  proceeded,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streams 
and  '*  patches,"  which  we  met  with  on  the  following  day,  and  through 
which  the  ships  sailed  without  much  difficulty,  we  had  now  passed 
every  impediment  which  obstructed  our  passage  to  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound.  The  breadth  of  this  barrier  of  ice,  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  which  had  never  before  been  crossed 
in  this  latitpde  at  tbe  same  season,  was  eighty  miles  in  a  N.  63^  W. 
direction.'    *  *  *   ' 
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*  Oo  th«  SOtb,  the  Griper  defiHttia^  v»  consi^lerably,  and  the  tea 
being  Qow  sufflcieoUjr  epea  to  allow  us  to  take  her  id  tow,  we  hove 
|o  at  Dine  A.M.  for  that  purpose.     We  now  seemed  all  at  once  t^' 
have  got  into  the  head  qnailera  of  the  whales      They  were  m>  ou* 
ttierous  that  I  directed  Ihe  number  to  be  coaoted  dariof^  each  watcb* 
and  DO  less  than  eightj-two  are  meotioned  io  this  day^s  log.    Mr« 
AllisoD,  the  Greenladd  master,  considered  them  generally  as  large 
ones,  and  remarked,  that  a  fleet  of  whalers  might  easily  hate  ob« 
tained  a  catgo  here  io  a  few  days,    it  is,  1  beliere,  a  common  idea 
among  the  Greenland  fishermen,  that  the  presence  of  ice  is  necessary 
Io  ensure  Ih^  finding  of  whales ;  but  we  had  no  ice  in  sight  to-day, 
when  they  were  most  nomeroos.     At  noon  we  observed,  in  lat.  74^ 
W  bT\  being  the  first  meridieo  altitude  we  had  obtained  for  font 
^jty  and  differing  from  the  dead  reckoning  only  two  miles,  which  i« 
remarkable*  coiksidering  the  slaggishness  of  the  compasses,  and 
Would  seem  to  afiord  a  presumptive  proof  that  oo  southerly  current 
exists  in  this  part  of  Baffin's  Bay.     The  long,  by  chronometers,  waa 
75^  Of  14^  la  the  afternoon  tha  wind  broke  us  off  from  the  N.N.W., 
which  obliged  us  to  cost  off  the  Griper,  and  we  carried  alt  sail  ahead 
to  make  the  land.     We  saw  it  at  half  past  five  P.M.,  being  fhe  highr 
lend  about  Posfifession  Bay,  and  at  the  same  time  several  streaftis  ctf 
loose  bnt  bedvy  ice  came  in  sight,  which  a  fresh  breeze  was  drifting 
Ast  to  the  south-eastward.     Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  was  noir 
4»pen  to  the  westwai^  of  us,  and  the  experience  of  our  former  voyage 
Imd  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  tito  best  months  in  the  year 
f»T  tbfe  navigatioil  of  these  seas  were  yet  to  come.     This  considera- 
lien,  together  with  the  magnificent  view  of  the  lofty  Byam  Martia 
WKMiatains^  which  forcibly  Peoalled  to  our  minds  the  events  of  the 
precediag  year,  could  not  fail  to  animate-  us  wHh  expectation  and 
bofpe.     If  ^ny  proof  were  wanting  of  the  value  of  local  knowledge  id 
the  navigation  of  the  PoW  Seas,  it  would  be  amply  fumisfaed  by  the 
fact  of  our  having  now  reached  the  entrance  of  Sir  Janies  Lancaster^a 
Sou>Qd  just  one  month  earlier  than  we  had  done  in  1818,  although  we 
hnd  then  sailed  above  a  fortnight  sooner,  with  the  same  general  ob- 
ject in  view,  namely,  to  penetrate  to  the  westefn  coast  of  Baffin'a 
Bay,  where  alone  the  North-west  passage  was  to  be  sought  for. 
This  difference  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  confidence  which  I 
felt,  from  the  experience  gained  on  the  former  voyage,  that  an  open 
sea  would  be  found  to^tbe  westward  of  the  barrier  of  ice  which  oc- 
icupies  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.    Without  that  confidence  it  would 
have  been  iittle  better  than  madness  to  have  attempted  a  passage 
through  ao  compact  a  body  of  ice,  when  no  indication  of  a  clear  sea 
appeared  beyond  it.' 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract,  feeling 
confident  that  its  novelty  will  best  recommend  it  to  the  reader* 
The  time  was  now  arriving,  when  the  fate  of  the  expedition* 
and  {ierhapsthe  fortunes  of  its  commander,  were  to  be  determi- 


ued*     TbQse  who  kopw  the  vast  respdosibility  ificunfed  by  an 
inferior,  in  military  or  marine  service,  who  advances  an  opinion 
pn  matters  of  duty,  that  is  adverse  to  his  superior's  judgment  or 
reputatioD,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  firmness  of  lieu* 
tenant  Parry.    The  vessels  of  Sir  John  Ross  had  reached  the 
entrance  to  this  sound,  the  preceding  y^ar,  when  the  commo- 
dore, being  many  miles  ahead,  in  thick  weather,  made  the  signal 
for  faaaling  off  the  land,  to  his  consort.  This  was  declared  at  thtf 
time  to  be  a  mortifying  order  to  Mr.  Parry,  and  even  to  some  oi 
the  gentlemen  in  ihe  commanding  vessel :  The  wind  was  far 
vourabre,  and  although  the  weather  was  thick,  it  was  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  their  seeing  any  sudden  danger  in  time  10 
ayoid  it ;  and  what  was  of  more,  importance  than  ally  there  was  a  . 
heavy  swell  setting  in  from  the  westward,  as  wdl  as  a  current 
from  the  sao^  direction.    Qpposed   to  these  well  grounded 
reasons,  for  believing  in  a  passage  through,  into  the  polar  sea, 
was  the  assertion  of  Captain  Rosp,  that  wiih  his  own  eyes,  in  a 
moment  of  clear  weather,  he  had  distinctly  seen  the  land  ahead, 
jexlending  directly  across  their  course :  Here  was  plausible  the- 
ory, opposed  to  positive  averment.     Facts  are  said  to  be  stub^ 
.born  things,  but  the  hardyhood  of  Mr.  Parry  prevailed  over 
them  in  this  instance.     He  believed  that  his  commander  had 
been  deceived  by  an  optical  illusion ;  and  on  bis  return  to  £ng« 
ian4  made  such  a  representation  of  this  belief,  as  induced  the 
Priiish  admiralty  to  dispatch  him,  with  the  two  vessels  we  have 
mentioned,  to  solve  bis  own  theory*     The  point,  to  which  w« 
have  conducted  him,  ivjas  to  decide  his  fate.  If  be  found  nothing 
but  a  bay — bis  modest  unbeliefj  seconded  as  it  was  with  sound 
jreason,  would  be  termed  arrogant  pretension,  in  the  face  of  re<» 
spectable  testimony :  but  if  there  did  indeed  exist  a  passage, 
and  he  could  penetrate  it,  he  was  at  once  placed  in  that  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame,  that  already  contained  Van  Dieman, 
Magellan,  De  Gama,  Cook,  and  a  few  others — We  believe  that 
Columbus  is  entitled  to  one  by  himself. 

The  Hecla  being  far  ahead  of  her  consort,  Mr.  Parry,  on 
making  the  coast  at  Possession  Bay,  near  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  sound,  landed,  with  a  view  to  take  some  observations. 
To  their  astonishment  they  found  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of 
human  beings  in  the  snow  ;  which  on  examination  proved  to  he 
the  tracks  ol  (hose  who  landed  frorh  the  expedition  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year — a  pretty  fair  evidence  of  the  climate,  which  must 
be  both  dry  and  cold.This  was  in  latitude  73?  SI""  06,  longitude 
77?  22'  21',  diflering  but  a  mile  or  two  from  the  observations  of 
Sir  John  Ross :  Carey's  Atlas  of  J  81 8,  which  lies  on  our  table, 
places  the  same  point,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  but  about 
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10^  of  longitude,  farther  west.  One  of  the  most  material 
changes  th-^t  will  grow  out  of  this  voyage,  will  be  in  the  maps 
and  charts  of  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent :  we  mui^t  be 
content  in  future,  to  resign  not  only  our  claims  to  the  whole  of 
Greenland,  but  we  think,  to  a  great  district  which  lies  north  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  west  of  Baffin's,  both  of  which  prove  to  be 
islands.  We  must  also  confine  our  limits  to  between  74^  north 
latitude,  and  53^  of  south.     The  reader  will  perceive,  this  is 

fivinff  the  rest  of  the  world  Terra  del  Fuego  into  the  bargain, 
[appily  for  us,  there  is  not  only  room  within  these  boundaries 
to  attain  to^the  full  stature  of  man,  but  to  the  exercise  of  all  his 
virtues.  The  dip  of  the  needle,  at  this  point,  was  86^  OS'  42% 
and  its  variation  108^  48' 35"  westerly :  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tides,  from  6  to  8  feet. 

The  wind  and  swell  were  now  both  from  the  westward,  tan* 
talizing  our  navigators,  who  were  burning  with  the  desire  to 
resolve  their  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  the  sound.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obstacles  of  the  weather,  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
gun-brig  raised  upon^  were  exhibiting  themselves.  The  wea- 
ther was  clear,  and  the  sound  tolerably  free  from  ice,  but  the 
Hecla  was  compelled  to  carry  easy  sail,  to  allow  her  consort  to 
keep  in  si^bt,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  expedition  was  at  issue.  Yielding  at  length  to  hia  desire 
to  get  on,  Mr.  Parry,  rightly  judging  that  it  was  impossible  thej 
should  not  meet  again  in  that  narrow  passage,  determined  to 
leave  the  Griper  to  make  a  commentary  on  the  foresight  of  her 
superiors,  in  following  him  at  her  convenience.  Appointing, 
therefore,  the  meridian  of  85®  west,  (this  was  beyond  the  Cro- 
ker  mountains  of  Sir  John  Ross!)  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  he 
made  sail  in  his  own  ship,  and  stood  boldly  on,  against  the  ram- 
part of  the  knight.  Calm  and  head  winds  still  continued  to  re- 
tard their  progress,  but  they  got  a  distinct  view  of  both  sides  of 
the  sound  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  August.  There  was  a  ma- 
nifest difference  in  the  formation  .of  the  land  on  the  north  and 
south  shores,  that  was  encouraging — the  former  being  low  and 
smooth,  with  but  little  snow ;  and  the  latter,  mountainous,  un- 
even, and  covered.  -  The  ship  was  also  pitching  so  much,  with 
a  westeriy  swell,  as  to  throw  the  water  into  the  cabin  windows. 
On  the  3d,  tbey  took  an  easterly  breeze,  and  ran  merrily,  on 
their  desired  course. 

'  Being  favoured  at  length  by  the   easterly  breeze  which  was 
bringing  up  the  Griper,  and  for  which   we  had  long  been  looking 
with  much  impatience,  a  crowd  of  sail  was  set  to  carry  us  with  all . 
rapidity  to  the  westward.    It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  des-^ 


-^feibe  the  almost  iM'eathlesft  anxiaty  wbicb  was  now  ¥M|ila  in  evtwy 
couDteaaoce,  while,  aa  the  breeze  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran 
qaicfcly  op  the  Sound.  The  maat-beads  were  crowded  by  the  offi- 
cera  and  oaen  during  the  whole  afternoon  ;•  and  an  unconcern^  ob* 
server,  if  any  could  have  been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  been  amused  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  various 
TOports  from  the  crow's  nest  were  received,  ail,  however,  hitherto 
favourable  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

.  *  Between  four  and  six  E.  M.,  we  passed  several  ripplings  on  the 
water,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  weather  tide,  but  no  bottom  could  be 
Ibond  with  the  hand-leads.  Being  now  abreast  of  Cape  Castlereagh, 
nore  distant  land  was  seen  to  open  out  to  the  westward  of  it,  and 
between  the  cape  and  this  land  was  perceived  an  inlet,  to  which  I 
Jbave  given  the  name  of  the  Navy  Board's  Inlet.  We  saw  points  of 
land  apparently  all  round  this  inlet,  but  being  at  a  very  great  distance 
£roiB  it  we.  were  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  continuous  or 
BOt  But  as  the  land  on  the  western  side  appeared  so  much  lower 
aad  nnoother  than  that  on  the  opposite  side  near  Cape  Castlereagh, 
uid  came  down  so  near  the  horizon,  about  the  centre  of  the  inlet, 
the  general  impression  was,  that  it  is  not  continuous  in  that  part. 
As  owr  business  lay  to  the  westward,  however,  and  not  to  the  south, 
the  wbde  of  this  extensive  inlet  was,  in  a  few  hours,  lost  in  dis- 
tance. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  land  had  opened  out,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
to  the  northward  and  westward  ef  Cape  Warrender,  consisting  of 
high  monntains,  and  in  some  parts  of  table  land.  Several  headlands 
were  here  distinctly  made  out,  of  which  the  northernmost  and  most 
conspicnoua,  was  naqned  after  Captain  Nicholas  LechmerePateshall, 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  extensive  bay  inU>  which  Cape  Fateshall 
extends,  and  whieh,  at  the  distance  we  passed,  it,  appeared  to  be 
broken  or  detached  in  many  parts,  was  named. Croker's  Bay,  in  ho-  , 
nour  of  Mr.  Croker,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  ;  1  have  called  this 
large  opening  a  bay,  though  the  quickness  with-  which  we  sailed  past 
it  did  not  allow  us  to  deterimne  the  absolute  continuity  of  land  round 
the  bottom  of  it ;  it  is,,  therefore,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a 
passage  may  here  be  one  day  found  from  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound  into  the  northern  sea.  The  Cape,  which  bes  on  the  western 
side  of  Croker's  Bay,  was  named  after  Sir  £verard  Home. 

*  Oar  course  was  neariy  due  west,  and  the  wind  still  continuing  to 
freshen,  took  us  in  a  few  hours  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  Griper. 
The  only  ice  whieh  we  met- with  coofisted  of  a  few  large  bergs  very 
•much  washed  by  the  sea ;  and,  the  weather  being  remarkably  clear, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  run  with  perfect  safety,  we  were,  by  nudnight, 
in  a  great  measure  relieved  from  our  anxiety  respecting  the  suppo- 
sed continuity  of  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  magnificent  inlet,  having 
reached  the  longitude  of  83^  IS',  where  the  two  shores  are  still 
above  thirteen  leagues  apart,  without  the  subtest  appearance  of  any 
land  to  the  westward  of  us  for  four  or  five,  points  of  the  compass* 
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^  Parry'A  ^forthem  ExpeiUio^. 

The  coloar  of  the  water  haTing  become  rather  lighter,  we  hore-fc^ 
Kt  this  time  for  the  Griper,  and  obtained  soandings  in  one  handred 
find  fifty  fathoms  on  a  muddy  bottom.     The  wind  increased  so  moclr 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  close-reef  the  satfo,  and  to  get  the  top- 
l^allant  yards  down,  and  there  was  a  breaking  sea  from  the  eastward. 
A  great  mimber  of  whales  were  seeir  in  (he  course  of  this  day's  m. 
^  On  (he  4tb,  hayiogmade  the  ship  snog,  so  as  to  be  rn  readiness  to 
round  to,  should  the  land  be  seen  a- head,  and  the  Griper  having 
domd  Op  within  a  few  mites  of  us,  we  again  bore  up  at  one  A.  M. 
At  half-past  three.  Lieutenant  Beechey,  who  had  relieved  me  o» 
deck,  discovered  from  the  crow'snest,  areefof  rocks,  in  shore  of  n« 
to  the  northward,  on  which  the  sea  was  breakings     These  breakers 
appeared  to  lie  directly  off  a  cape,  which  we  named  after  Rear  Ad- 
'  roiral  Joseph  Bnllen,  and  which  lies  ioHnediately  to  the  eastward  or 
an  iniet,  that  I  named  Brooking  Coming  Inlet.     As  the  sea  had  now 
become  high,  and  the  water  appeared  discoloured  at  some  distance 
without  the  breakers,  the  Hecia  was  immediately  rounded  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  sounding;  we  could  find  no  bottom  with  fifty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  the  Griper  coming  up  shortly  aAer,  obtained  soundings  ia 
seventy-five  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mod.     We  here  met 
with  innumerable  loose  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  the  sea  was  con- 
stantly breaking,  in  a  manner  so  much  resembling  the  breakers  on 
shoals,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  some  little  uncertainty  at  the  time, 
whether  those  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  might  not  also  have 
been  caused  by  ice.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  shoal  water  may 
not  be  found  to  exist  in  this  place  ;  bi^t  1  thought  it  right  to  mark  the 
spot  on  the  chart,  to  warn  future  navigators  when  approaching  this 
part  of  the  coast.     That  there  is  something  out  of  the  common  waj 
in  this  neighbourhood,  appears,  however,  more  than  probable,  from 
the  soundings  obtained  by  the  Griper,  which  are  much  less  than  we 
found  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sound  at  the  same  distance  from 
land. 

*  At  seven  A.  M.,  there  being  less  sea,  and  no  appearance  of  bro« 
ken  or  discoloured  water,  we  again  bore  away  to  thie  westward,  the 
Griper  having  joined  us  about  the  meridian  of  85^,  which  had  been 
appointed  as  our  place  of  rendezvous.  Since  the  preceding  evening, 
a  thick  haze  bad  been  hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the  southward, 
which  prevented  our  seeing  the  land  in  that  direction  to  the  west- 
ward of  87**,  while  the  whole  of  the  northern  shore,  though,  as  itaf- 
wards  proved,  at  a  greater  distance  from  us,  was  distinctly  visible. 
At  noon,  being  in  latitude  74**  15'  63^  N.,  longitude,  by  chronome- 
ters, 86**  30'  30,''  we  were  near  two  inlets,  of  which  the  eastern- 
most was  named  Burnet  Inlet,  and  the  other  Stratton  inlet.  The 
land  between  these  two  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  island. 
We  rounded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding,  as  well  as  to  wait  fwt 
our  consort,  and  found  no  bottom  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  fa- 
thoms of  line,  the  water  being  of  a  dirty  light*green  colour.  The 
cliffs  on  this  part  of  the  c6a&t  present  a  singular  appearance,  being 


• 

Parry's  Jfarihem  MxptAiiifm^  tk% 

flitratifieil  horiz&ntaUj,  asd  having  a  nimily^r  of  regular  projecting 
unasses  of  rock,  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  coming  to  a  point  at  tb^ 
4op,  resembling  so  many  battresses,  raised  by  art  at  equal  intervals. 
.*  After  lying-to  for  an  hour,  we  again  bore  up  to  the  westward,  and 
.soon  after  discovered  a  cape,  afterwards  named  by  Captain  Sabine» 
'Cape  FellToDt,  which  appeared  to  form  the  termination  of  this  coast^ 
and  as  the  haze,  which  still  pr-evailed  to  the  south,  prevented  our 
seeing  any  land  in  that  quarter,  and  the  sea  was  literally  as  free 
from  ice  as  any  part  of  the  Atlantic,  we  began  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  bad  fairly  entered  the  Polar  sea,  and  some  of  the  most  san- 
f^uine  among  us  had  even  calcnlateid  the  bearing  a&d  distaace  of  Icy 
<?ape,  as  a  matter  «f  no  very  difficult  or  improbable  aocomplishment. 
This  pleasmg  prospect  was  r-endered  the  more  fiatteriag  by  the  sea 
'iiaving,  as  we  thought,  regained  the  usual  oceanic  -colour,  and  by  a 
•long  sweH  which  was  rdJsBg  in  from  the  southward  and  eaatward«    J^t 
six  P.  Mm  4u>wever,  land  was  reported  to  be  seen  a-head.    The 
:vexatioq  and  anxiety  produced  on  every  couptenance  by  such  a  re- 
port, was  but  too  visible,  until,  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  was  found  to 
.be  only  an  island,  of  no  very  large-extent,  and  that,  on  each  side  of 
it,  the.  horizon  still  appeared  clear  for  several  points  of  the  compass. 
More  land  was  a'lso  disco/vered  beyond  Cape  FeUfoot«  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  wluch  lies  a  deep  and  broad  bay,  which  \  named 
after  my  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  to  whose  kindness  and  unremitting  i|t« 
^tention,  I  am  more  indebted  than  it  might  be  proper  here  to  express. 
'-At  eight  P.  M.,  we  came  to -some  ice  of  no  great  breadth  or  ihici&- 
ness,  extending  several  miles  an  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  p\f^ 
course ;  and  as  we  could  see  clear  water  rover  it  to  the  south war4t 
J  was  for  some  time  in  the  bope,  that  it  would  prov«  a  detachi^fi 
•stream,  from  which  no  obstruction  to  our  4>rogress  westerly  was  to 
•be  apprehended*     At  twenty  mtnutes  past  ten,  )K)wever,  the  wea* 
ther  having  become  hazy,  and  the  wind  light,  we  perceiye<J  that^tlie 
ice,  along  which  we  had  been  sailing  for  the  last  two  hours,  was  join- 
ed, at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  us,  to  a  compaqt 
^and  impenetrable  body  of  floes,  which  Jay  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the. strait,  formed  by  the  island,  and.  the  western  point  of  Max- 
/well  Bay.     We  hauled  our  wind  to  the  noirthward,  just ,  in  time  to 
avoid  being  embayed  in  the  ice,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  a  cop- 
.'Siderable  surf,  the  .effect  of  the  late  gale,  was  t-hen  rolling.   A  second 
island  was  discovered  .to  the  southward  of  the  former,  to  both  of 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  Prince  Leopold^s  Isles^  in  honour  of  his 
.Royal  Highness  P4*ince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cqburg.     immediately  to 
the  eastward  of  these  islands,  there  was  a  strong  wftter-^ky,  indica- 
ting a  considerable  extent  of  open  sea,  but  a  bright  ice-hlink  to  the 
-westward  afforded  little  hope,  for  the  present,  of  finding  a  passage  ia 
•the  desired  direction.     We  saw  to  day,  for  the  first  time,  a  nuaaber 
tof  white  whales  ;  {Ddphinm  Albicans ;)  guillemots,  fulmar  petrels, 
.and  kittiwakes,  were  also  numerous  near  the  ice.'    pp.  34 — ^B^ 


Oar  navigator  w^d  now  fairly  ia  tlie  Potor  Bstio,  and  »mA 

sailed  directly  over  the  Croker  mounteim,  (what  an  uaJocky 
jiame !) — and  in  short,  had  done,  what,  amongst  the  hundreds 
who  have  attempted  it,  tio  other  seaman  could  ever  perform. 

The  Griper  having  sprung  both  her  top-masts,  we  presame 
in  carrying  sail,  from  a  natural  wish  to  share  in  the  bonoar  of 
the  passage,  (alas  poor  Griper!) — her  commander  took  the  op- 
portunity' of  a  calm  (when  the  Hecla  could  not  run  away  from 
her)  to  shift  them.     In  the  m^an  time,  Mr.  Parry  sent  his  boats 
for  ice  to  make  fresh  water.  It  seems  that  after  entering  Davis's 
Straits,  no  other  water  was  used  for  fifteen  ^montbs^  tbao  audi 
as  was  obtained  by  melting  the  ice,  or  from  pools  thai  thej 
fonnd  on  the  *'  bergs"  and  *^  floes."    Finchng  that  their  farther 
passage  to  the  west  was  impossible  at  that  time,  from  the  qiia»> 
titles  of  ice  that  filled  Ihe  channel,  Mr.  Parry  rao  to  the  aouib- 
ward,  and  entered  a  large  inlet,  ten  leagues  in  width,  that 
stretched  far  to  the  soath. 

It  was  while  in  this  inlet,  that  our  navigator  made  the  inte- 
resting and  important  discovery,  that  his  compasses  were  no 
longer  pf  use  to  him.  We  will  give  the  account,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ; 

^  Since  the  time  we  iirst  entered  Sir  James  Lmcaster's  Sonnd,  tba 
sloggishness  of  the  compasses,  as  well  as  the  ameunt  of  their  irrega-^ 
lartty,  produced  by  the  attractiott  of  (he  ship's  iroa,  bad  been  fecmd 
very  rapidly,  though  oniformly,  to  inGreme,  as  we  proceeded  to  the 
ivestward )  so  much,  indeed,  that  ibr  the  last  two  days,  we  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  altogether  the  usual  obserratioos 
for  detin'tnining  the  variation  of  the  needle  on  board  the  ships.  This 
irregularity  became  more  and  more  obvious  a^  we  now  adraoced  to 
the  southward*  The  rough  nagnctic  bearing  of  the  sun,  at  noon,  or 
at  midnight,  or  when  on  the  prime  vertical,  as  compared  with  its 
true  azimuth,  was  suflicient  to  render  this  increasing  ineffieteacy  of 
the  compass  qaite  apparent.  For  example,  at  ooon  this  day,  while 
we  were  d>serving  the  meridian  altitude,  the  bearing  of  the  sun  was 
two  points  on  the  Hedla's  larboard  bow,  and  consequently  her  true 
course  was  about  S.S.W.  The  hionacle  and  azimuth  compasses  at 
the  same  lime  agreed  in  showing  M.N.W.^W. ;  making  the  variatioa 
to  be  allowed  on  that  course,  eleven  points  and  a  half  westerly,  cor- 
responding nearly  with  an  azimuth  taken  on  the  following  meming, 
which  gave  13T  12".  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  a  very  mate*' 
rial  change  had  taken  place  ia  the  dip,  or  the  variation,  or  in  betk 
these  phenomena,  since  we  had  last  aa  opportunity  of  obtaining  ob- 
servations upon  them ;  which  rendered  it  not  improbable  that  we 
were  now  making  a  very  near  approach  to  the.  magnetic  pole.  This 
sappoaition  was  further  strengthened  on  the  morniag  of  the  7tk4 
when,  having. decreased  our  latitude  to  about  73^,  we  found  that  oo 


aMemtiOQ  wkaterer  in  the  absolrite  coarse  on  wbich  the  Hecia  wai 
9teerifig«  produced  a  change  of  more  than  three  or  fonr  points  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  compass,  which  continued  nmformly  from 
N.N.E.  to  N.N.W.,  according  as  the  ship's  head  was  placed  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  We  now,  therefore, 
witaessed,  for  the  first  time,  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  directive 
power  of  the  needle,  becoming  so  weak  as  to  be  completely  over- 
come by  the  attraction  of  the  ship ;  so  that  the  needle  might  now  be 
properly  s^id  to  point  to  the  north  pole  of  the  ship.  It  was  only, 
however,  in  those  compasses  in  which  the  lightness  of  the  cards,  and 
great  delicacy  in  the  suspension,  had  been  particularly  attended  to* 
that  even  this  degree  of  uniformity  prevailed ;  for,  in  the  heavier 
cards,  the  friction  upon  the  points  of  suspension  was  much  too  great 
to  he  overcome  even  by  the  ship's  attraction,  and  they  consequently 
remained  indifferently  in  any  position  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
placed.  For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  therefore,  the  compasses 
were  from  this  time  no  longer  consulted ;  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  binnacles  were  removed  as  useless  lumber,  from  the  deck 
to  the  carpenter's  store  room,  where  they  remained  daring  the  rest 
of  the  season,  the  azimuth  compass  alone  being  kept  on  deck,  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  any  changes  which  might  take  place  in  the 
directive  power  of  the  needle  :  and  the  true  courses  and  direction  of 
the  wind  were  in  future  noted  in  the  log-book,  as  obtained  to  the 
nearest  quarter  point,  when  the  sun  was  visible,  by  the  azimuth  of 
that  object  and  the  apparent  time. 

*  Being  desirous  of  olytainingallthe  magnetic  observations  we  were 
able,  on  a  spot  which  appeared  to  be  replete^with  interest  io  thi» 
department  of  science,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice,  consisting 
ontirely  of  small  loose  pieces,  which  were  not  sufficientry  steady  for 
ming  the  dipping  needle,  we  hauled  up  for  the  nearest  part  of  the 
eastern  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  landing -there  with  the  instruments.. 
We  got  in  with  it  about  noon,  having  very  regularly  decreased  our 
soundings  froi!n  forty  to  fifteen  and  a  half  fathoms  ;  in  whidh  depths 
having  tacketl,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore,^ 
two  boats  were  despatched  from  each  ship,  under  the  command  ot 
Lieutenants  Beechey  and  Hoppner,  who,  together  with  Captain  Sa- 
bine, were  directed  to  make  the  necessary  observations,  and  to  col* 
lect  whatever  specimens  of  natural  history  the  place  might  afford* 
They  landed  on  a  beach  of  sand  and  stones,  having  passed,  at  the 
dist;;nce  of  one  mile  from  it,  several  large  masses  of  ice  aground  in 
six  to  eight  fathoms  water,  which  shoaled  from  thence  gradually  into 
the  shore.  The  officers  describe  this  spot  as  more  barren  and 
'  dreary  than  any  on  which  they  bad  yet  landed  in  the  arctic  regions ; 
there  being  scarcely  any  appearance  of  v^etation,  ezcepthere  and 
there  a  small  tuA  of  stunted  grass,  and  oae  or  two  species  of  saxt<-' 
frnge  and  poppy,  although  the  ground  was  so  swampy  in  many  pla* 
ces  that  they  could  scarcely  walk  about.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
rattier  low,  the  highest  bill  near  the  landing  place  being  found,  by 


Eometrteal  measiireiiieDt,  to  be  ooly  three  hundred  and  eif^tj-eiglift 
It  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there  iraa  at  thts  time  very  little 
«DOW  remaining  apon  it  The  fixed  xocks  near  the  aurface  conaist 
chiefly  of  lime  stone ;  but  quartz,  granite  and  hornblende  occurred 
in  detached  lumps,  inost  of  which  were  iacrusted  with  a  thin  coat  of 
lime.  The  bed  of  a  small  stream,  which  ran  between  two  rocks  q£ 
lime  stone,  was  composed  entirely  of  clay  slate.  The  temperature 
of  this  stream  of  water  was  42.1  ,  that  of  the  air,  in  the  shade,  being- 
61^  ,  and  of  the  earth  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  34^  . 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  sea^  Lieutenant  Hoppner  discovered  a 
large  mass  of  iron  stone,  which  was  found  to  attract  the  magnet  Tety 
powerfully.  There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants  to  be  seen  on  tlua 
part  of  the  coast.  Part  of  the  vertebras  of  a  whale  was  found  at  some 
distance  from  the  beach ;  but  this  had  probably  been  carried  Iheie 
by  bears,  the  tracks  of  whom  were  risible  on  the  moist  soil.  The 
only  birds  seen  were  a  few  ptarmigans  {Tetrao  Lagoptu)  and  snow 
buntings. 

'  The  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was  72^  45'  14»^,  and  itB 
longitude,  hy  tlie  chronometers,  89^  41'  22".  The  dip4>f  the  needle 
was  88''  26'  42'',  and  the  variation  118<'  23'  37"  westerly.  The  di- 
rective power  of  the  horizontal  need-le,  undisturbed  as  it  was  by  the 
attraction  of  the  ship,  was  even  here  found  to  be  so  weak,  in  Captaia 
Kater's  azimuth  compasses,  which  were  the  most  sensible,  that  they 
•required  constant  tapfnng  with  the  hand  to  make  them  traverse  at 
all.  At  half  past  one,  when  the  boats  landed,  Lieut.  Beechey  found 
the  tide  ebbing,  and  it  appeared  by  the  marks  on  the  beach,  to  have 
iallen  about  eighteen  inches.  At  fifly  minutes  past  ibur,  when  they 
left  the  shore,  it  had  fallen  six  feet  and  a  half  more«  hy  which  we 
considered  the  time  of  high  water  o^  that  day  to  be  about  half  paal; 
twelve,  and  about  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  on  the  full  and  change 
days  of  the  moon.  The  whole  rise  of  tide,  being  nearly  the  highest 
of  the  springs,  appears  io  have  been  ten  feet,  and  the  ebb  was  found 
to  set  strong  to  the  southward  in-shore.  A  boat  being  moored  to  the 
bottom,  at  three  juiles  distance  from  the  land,  at  five  P.M.  not  the 
smallest  current  was  perceptible.  From  these  and  several  jubse- 
iquent  observations,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  flood 
lide  comes  from  the  south  in  this  Inlet.  Before  the  boats  left  the 
shore,  a  staff  was  erected  on  a  hill  near  the  landing  place,  having  a 
board  nailed  to  it«  on  which  the  names  of  the  ships  and  the  date  were 
painted  ;  and  at  three  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  north 
from  the  staff,  which  may  be  distinguished  with  a  glass  at  three  miles 
distance  from  the  land,  a  bottle  was  buried,  with  a  paper,  containing^ 
an  account  of  the  time,  and  the  object  of  our  visit  to  this  spot.'         ^ 

Mr.  Parry  found,  as  he  proceeded  soutfa,  a  point  (about  72* 
5(y)  when  the  needle  became  still  more  slug^sh,  and  in  fact« 
when  those  that  did  traverse  at  all,  invariably  pointed  to  the 
head  of  the  ship ;  but  the  want  of  time  prevented  the  renewal 
^f  the  observations  on  «hore.     T<he  reader  will  perceivej  tbsct 
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jjt  k  the  opinion  of  our  navigator,  that  the  flood  tide  set  from 
the  soaih  into  this  inlet.  If  so,  it  must  come  through  Hudson^s 
Bay.  There  is  an  unexplored  inlet  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  about 
the  same  longitude  with  Prince  Regent's,  (the  one  the  ships 
were  in)  that  leads  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  the  probability 
is  strong,  that  they  are  the  same  passage.  If  so,  ihe  whole 
country  on  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  is,  like  that  on  the 
east,  an  island,  or  rather  a  group  of  islands.  After  penetrating 
JO  low  as  71^  53'  30'',  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  the  ships 
returned  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  reack^ 
the  Pacific.  In  this  part  of  his  voyage,  Mr.  Parry  laboured 
wider  an  embarrassment  that  has  long  been  unknown  to  ma- 
riners—*tbat  of  uncertainty  in  the  course  be  was  steering: 
for  his  compasses  were  useless.  The  wind  blew  generally  up 
or  down  the  inlet,  and  one  day,  in  a  fog,  he  governed  himself 
by  this  circumstance ;  but,  on  the  following,  having,  if  we  may 
«o  express  it,  lo&t  the  scent,  he  was  compelled  to  make  fast  to 
«  *•  floe,*'  and  wait  for  clear  weather. 

By  the  middle  of  August  they  were  clear  of  this  inlet,  but 
found  too  much  ice  to  get  farther  to  the  westward.  On  the  15th 
they  landed,  and  ascended  a  hill  6  or  800  feet  high,  which  conv 
maoded  an  extensive  view  in  the  direction  of  their  course. 
There  was  no  land,  except  the  islands  which  lay  along,  ih 
yearly  a  line  on  the  parallel  of  74^  30',  but  there  was  a  fearful 
barrier  of  ice.  This,  however,  opened  completely  by  the  21st, 
and  they  stood  on  their  voyage.  The  sea  in  which  they  were 
now  sailing,  formed  a  kind  of  sound,  about  equal  in  width  to 
that  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  being  formed  on  one  side  by  the 
continent,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  constant  succession  of  islands, 
to  which  our  navigator  gave  the  names  of  Cumberland,  Bathurst, 
Byam  Martin,  and  Melville  ;  besides  divers  others,  which  were 
smaller,  and  laid  more  in  their  route.  On  Byam  Martin,  a 
party  landed,  and  found  in  four  different  places  the  ruins  of 
iSsquimaux  huts. 

'  The  remains  of  Esquimaux  habitations  were  found  la  four  differ- 
ent  places.  Six  of  these,  which  Captain  Sabine  had  an  opportunity 
•of  esBumining,  and  which  are  situated  on  a  level,  sandy  bank,  at  the 
9ide  of  a  small  ravine  near  the  sea,  are  described  by  him  as  consist- 
ing of  stones  rudely  placed  in  a  circular,  or  rather  an  elliptical  form. 
They  were  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  the  broad  flat  sides 
of  the  stones  standing  vertically,  and  the  whole  structure,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  summer  huts  of 
the  Esquimaux,  which  we. had  seen  at  Hare  Island  the  preceding 
year.  Attached  to  each  of  them  was  a  smaller  circle,  generally  four 
or  five  feet  ia  diameter,  which  had  probably  been  the  fire-place. 
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The  small  circlet  were  plecMd  iodiflerently,  at  to  their 
from  the  hots  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  from  the  omms  and 
which  covered  some  of  the  lower  Btooes,  particalarly  those  wfitck 
composed  the  floortag  of  the  huts,  the  whole  eacam|Mneat  appaice4 
to  have  been  deeerted  for  several  jeart«'    p*  61. 

From  this  period,  until  the  5th  September,  the  ships  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  the  westward,  encountering  constant  dangers 
from  the  ice ;  and  moving^  necessariij,  with  great  caul  ion,  oa 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  its  yiciat^  to 
the  land.     It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  peculiar  to  this  sea,  that  tl^ 
shores  are  uniformly  bold :  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  few 
reefs  that  existed  being  covered  with  grounded  ice,  the  vessek 
are  probably  indebted  for  their  safety.     On  the  5tb,  they  had 
reached  the  meridian,  of  110^  west  longitude,  and  became  en- 
titled to  the  reward  of  £5000,  that  ha*(]  been  offered  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government.     Notwithstanding  their  unremitting  indostrjr, 
our  navigators  were  unable  to  reach  farther  than  to  113^  west, 
by  the  1 7  th  of  that  month — whence  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
return  for  winter  quarters.     On  the  15th,  they  had  landed  witti 
their  compasses,  and  found  the  variation  to  be  IIT^*  52"  22^, 
easterly !    Of  courtse,  they  had  gone  to  the  westward  of  the 
magnetic  Pole.    The  ships  encountered  inuninent  danger,  in 
returning  to  a  harbour  that. they  had  already  visited,  in  about 
109^  SC  ;  and  the  poor  unfortunate  Griper  was  actually  pressed 
upon  the  beach  by  the  moving  ice.     As  she  was  a  strong  vessel, 
being  well  fitted  in  this  particular,  she  received  no  material 
damage  from  this,  and  one  or  two  other  unnatural  elevations,  diat 
she  sustained  during  the  voyage;  and  what  is  equally  fortunate, 
when  the  ice  receded,  she  fell  into  her  proper  element  again— « 
in  defiance  of  her  untimely  growth — the  right  side  uppermost 

So  far  our  adventurers  had  been  stimulated  by  ambition,  and 
flattered  with  their  success;  but  now  they  had. before  them,  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  ten  months  of  in-action,  and  an  arctic 
winter.  Mr,  Parry  persevered  in  his  hardy  undertaking,  until 
he  was  actually  froxen  out  of  the  desired  harbour,  and  a  channel 
was  cut  two  or  three  miles  throueh  the  ice,  in  order  to  briog 
his  vessels  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  was  happily  performed 
by  the  S3d  of  September; — and  it  was  the  1st  of  August  the 
succeeding  year,  before  they  were  able  to  get  their  ships  to 
sea  again— a  period  of  ten  months  and  eight  days. 

Our  author  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  their  amusements  during 
this  tedious  confinement. 

«  Our  theatrical  entertainments  took  place  regularly  once  a  fort- 
night, and  continued  to  prove  a  source  of  infinite  amusepaent  to  the 
men.    Our  stock  of  plays  was  so  scanty,  consisting  only  of  one  or 
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two  Tolames,  which  happened  accidentallj  to  be  on  board,  that  it 
i^as  with  difficulty  we  could  find  the  means  of  varying  the  perforn> 
ances  sufficiently ;  our  authors,  therefore,  set  to  work,  and  produ- 
ced, as  a  Christmas  piece,  a  musical  entertainment,  expressly 
adapted  to  our  audience,  and  having  such  a  reference  to  the  service 
on  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  suceess  we  had  so  far  experi- 
enced, as  at  once  to  afford  a  high  degree  of  present  recreation,  and 
to  stimulate,  if  possible,  the  sanguine  hopes  which  were  entertained 
l^  all  on  board,  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise* 
We  were  at  one  time  apprehensive,  that  the  severity  of  the  weather 
would  have  prevented  the  continuance  of  this  amusement,  but  the 
perseverance  of  the  officers  overcame  every  diifficulty ;  and,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  since  theatrical  entertainments  were  invented, 
more  than  one  or  two  plays  were  performed,  on  board  the  Hecla, 
with  the  thermometer  below  zero  on  the  stage. 

<  The  fforth  Georgia  Gazette^  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Was  a  source  of  great  amusement,  not  only  to  the  contributors,  but 
to  those- who,  from  diffidence  of  their  own  talents,  or  other  reasons, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  add  their  mite  to  the  little  stock  of  lite- 
rary composition,  which  was  weekly  demanded  ;  for  those  who  de- 
clined to  write  were  not  unwilling  to  read,  and  more  ready  tor  criti- 
cise, than  those  who  wielded  the  pen  ;  but  it  was  that  good  humour- 
ed sort  of  criticism  that  could  not  give  offence.  The  subjects  hand- 
led in  this  paper  were,  of  course,  various,  but  generally  applicable 
to  our  own  situation.  Of  its  merits  or  defects  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  any  thing  here,  as  I  find  that  the  officers,  who 
were  chiefly  concerned  in  carrying  it  on,  have  agreed  to  print  it, 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  ;  the  publisher  being  at  liber- 
ty, after  supplying  each  with  a  certain  number  of  copies,  to  dispose 
of  the  rest. 

*  The  return  of  each  successive  day  had  been  always  very  deci- 
dedly marked  by  a  considerable  twilight  for  some  time  about  noon, 
that  on  the  shortest  day  being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  walk  out 
very  comfortably  for  nearly  two  hours.  There  was  usually,  in  clear 
weather,  a  beautiful  arch  of  bright  red  light,  overspreading  the 
southern  horizon  for  an  hour  or  two  before  and  after  noon,  the  light 
increasing,  of  course,  in  strength,  as  the  sun  approached  tbe  meri- 
dian. Short  as  the  day  now  was,  if  indeed  any  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  could  properly  be  called  by  that  na;ae,  the  reOection  of 
light  from  the  snow,  aided  occasionally  by  a  bright  moon,  was  at  all 
times  sufficient  to  prevent  our  experiencing,  even  under  th^  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  any  thing  like  the  gloomy  night  which 
occurs  in  more  temperate  climates.  Especial  care  was  taken,  during 
the  time  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
regularity  in  the  time  of  our  meals,  and  in  the  various  occupations 
which  engaged  our  attention  during  the  day  ;  and  this,  toget^r  with 
tbe  gradual  and  imperceptible  manner  in  which  the  days  had  short* 
ened,  prevented  this  kind  of  life,  so  novel  to  us  in  reality,  from  ap- 
VoL.  IV.  10 
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petring  Tery  incoDTeaieDt,  or  indeed  like  anj  thing  ont  of  the 
moD  way.  It  mast  be  confessed*  however,  that  we  were  not  sorrjr 
to  have  arrived,  without  any  aerioaa  sufiering,  at  the  shortest  dajr  ; 
and  we  watched  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasore*  the  sloir  ap- 
proach of  the  returning  son.' 

The  North  Georgia  Gazette  is  appended  to  the  volume,  and 
we  can  readily  imagine,  was  a  source  of  great  entertainment  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition.  It  is  mortifying  to  observe, 
in  looking  over  its  brief  pages,  that  human  passions  could  still 
burn  in  that  cold  climate*  It  would  seem  that  no  little  feeling 
was  excited  in  their  insulated  community,  by  some  of  the  sati- 
rical articles,  and  that  an  opposition  paper  was,  literally,  ia 
contemplation,  which  was,  as  literally,  written  down*  There 
were  one  or  two  clever  men  in  the  ships,  who  showed  a  good 
«deal  of  tact  and  humour  in  their  articles — particularly  one  who 
inanaeed  the  poetical  corner.  The  following  is  an  account  et 
their  labours  in  the  Green-Room,  of  this  limited  theatre. 

*  For  the  Wimtr  Chronicle. 

THE  CrKEES  ROOM,  OR  A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN. 

Come  list  to  a  etory  my  Muse  would  relate, 

A  story  she  long  will  remember, 
To  tell  it  in  verse,  she  has  puzzled  her  pate  ; 
'Tis  a  scene  that  occurred  in  North  Georgia — late 

One  evening  in  gloomy  December* 

'Twas  night,  and  the  moon  had  illumined  the  hill, 

Not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain-top  trembled. 
The  wolf  ceased  his  howling,  and  each  purling  rill 
Had  forgotten  to  murmur,  as  frozen  streams  will. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  for  all  nature  stood  still. 

While  the  players  in  the  green-room  assembled. 

First  old  Daddy  Philpot*  came  tottering  in. 

As  tall  and  as  stiff  as  a  hop-stick, 
With  woebegone  visage,  lank  chops  and  long  chin, 
He  for  all  the  world  look'd  like  the  picture  of  Sin, 

Or  like  a  Death's  head  on  a  mop-stidc ! 

^*  Adzooks !"  quoth  Maria,*  **  this  body  won't  meet ; 

*'  How  the  deuce  shall  I  e'er  get  my  sash  on  ? 
^*  These  shoes  are  too  clumsy  by  half  for  my  feet— 
*^  So  do  what  I  will  I  shall  never  look  neat, 
,     *^*  It's  enough  toput  Job  in  a  passion !" 

Then  comes  the  young  Cit,*  in  his  coat  of  light  green, 
(JVWa  6ene, 'twas  made  of  a  curtain*) 

'*  Cl^araoters  in  the  Citizen,  which  was  preparing  for  representatiop. 


*> 


Like  k  true  city  codtitiDg- bouse  dandy,  I  wheti : 
Such  a  medley  of  finery  never  was  seen, 
At  this  end  of  the  town,  1  am  certain. 

"  You  Tom,*'  cries  Corinna,  "  come  lace  up  my  stayi, 

•*  But  tuck  my  shirt  carefully  first  in.*' 
Tom  pull*d  till  Corinna  look'd  red  in  the  face, 
But  she  bore  it,  sweet  soul,  with  a  very  good  grace^ 
When,  bounce !  went  an  eye-let  hole,  crack  went  the  lace, 

'Twas  like  a  ripe  gooseberry  bursting ! 

Then  enter  poor  Beaufort,  with  look  sa  profound. 
You'd  have  sworn  he  was  troubled  with  phthi^iic  ; 

**  You  look,  sir,'^  quoth  Moll,  "  like  a  sheep  in  a  pound, 

<*  Or  a  soldier  afloat,  or  a  sailor  aground, 
**  Or  a  ftionkey  about  to  take  physic  !"t 

*  %  it-  if 

"  You've  laced  me  so  tight,  I  declare  Tm  half  dead," 
*'  Pooh,  nonsense,  make  baste,  put  your  shoes  on." 

<*  Where  the  devil's  my  wig  ?" — "  Why,  a  top  of  your  head*" 

*^  Who  can  lend  me  a  pin,  or  a  needle  and  thread  ?'* 

**  I  wish  it  was  over,  and  I  snugSn  bed." 
Happy  scene  of  theatric  confuaon ! 

But  see  1  the  confusion  draws  neap*  to  a  close. 

And  the  Muse  has  near  done  her  inditing. 

The  painter  his  art  on  each  visage  bestows  ; 

By  skilful  arrangement  on  many  a  nose 

The  lily  now  blooms,  where  before  blush'd  the  rose. 

Good  luck  to  vermilion  and  whiting ! 
(     «        «        *        « 

P£Et>ING  Ton.' 

But,  leaving  this  lighter  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  return 
to  the  employment  of  our  mariners,  in  their  winter's  solitude^ 
No  opportunity  was  omitted  to  make  such  experiments  as  might 
be  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  science*  At  the  head  of 
this  department  was  placed  a  Captain  Sabine,  an  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, who  had  accompanied  the  former  expedition  in  the  same 
capacity.  Much  of  his  tinie  was  spent  on  shore,  in  making 
observations,  and  regulating  the  different  instruments  necessary 
to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  situation  of  their  new  disco- 
veries. His  duty  appears  to  have  been  faithfully,  although  not 
at  all  times,  successfully  performed.  He  particularly  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  the  following  summer^  in  fixing  his  pendu- 
lum perpendicularly,  owing  to  the  thawin^and  the  freezing  of  the 
ground.  The  Aurora  Borealis  was  often  seen,  but  by  no  means 
in  that  brilliancy  and  beauty  that  was  anticipated — one  excep** 

t  <(  Hike  a  simile  haif  a  i^ile  loDf^^'---Jfana  in  the  Ci^iren. 
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tion  occurred,  however,  the  account  of  which  (by  Captais 

Sabine)  we  will  insert. 

'*  Mr.  Edwards,  from  whom  we  first  beard  that  the  Aurora  was 
visible,  described  it  as  forming  a  complete  arch,  having  iU  legs 
nearly  Dorth  and  south  of  each  other,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  east* 
ward  of  the  zenith.     When  I  went  upon  the  ice,  the  arch  had  bro- 
ken up ;  towards  the  southern  horizon  was  the  ordinary  Aurora, 
such  as  we  had  lately  seen  on  clear  nights,  being  a  pale  light,  appa- 
rently issuing  from  behind  an  obscure  cloud,  at  from  six  to  twelve 
degrees  of  altitude,  extending  more  or  less  towards  tbe  east  or  west 
on  different  nights,  and  at  different  times  of  the  same  night,  havii^ 
no  determined  centre  or  point  of  bisection,  the  greater  part,  aod 
even  at  times  the  whole  of  the  luminous  appearance  being  sometimes 
to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  south,  but  rarely  seen  in 
tbe  northern  horizon,  or  beyond  the  ea^t  and  west  points  of  the  hea- 
vens.    This  corresponds  with  the  Aurora  most  commonly  noticed  ia 
Britain,  except  that  it  is  there  as  peculiar  to  the  northern  as  here  to 
the  southern  horizon,  occasionally  shooting  upwards  in  rays  aad 
gleams  of  lights     It  was  not  distinguished  by  any  unusual  brilliancy 
or  extent  on  this  occasion,  the  splendid  part  of  the  phenomenon  being 
detached,  and  apparently  quite  distinct. 

*'  Tbe  luminous  arch  had  brolcen  into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying  continually  in 
shape  and  intensity,  and  extending  themselves  from  north,  by  tbe 
east,  to  south.  If  the  surface  of  the  heavens  be  supposed  to  be  di- 
vided by  a  plane  passing  through  the  meridian,  the  Aurora  was  con- 
fined, during  the  time  I  saw  it,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  plane, 
and  was  usually  most  vivid  and  in  larger  masses  in  the  E.  S.  E.  than 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Parry  and  I  noticed  to  each  oth^r,  that  where  the 
Aurora  was  very  brilliant,  the  stars  seen  through  it  were  somewhat 
dimmed,  though  this  remark  is  contrary  to  former  experience. 

'«  The  distribution  of  light  has  been  described  as  irregular  and  in 
constant  change ;  the  various  masses,  however,  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  arrange  themselves  into  two  arches,  one  passing  near 
the  zenith,  and  a  second  about  midway  between  the  zenith  and  hori- 
zon, both  having  generally  a  north  and  south  direction,  but  curving 
towards  each  other,  so  that  their  legs  produced  would  complete  an 
ellipse  ;  these  arches  were  as  quickly  dispersed  as  formed.  At  one 
time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the  zenith  was  bent  into  convolutions, 
resembling  those  of  a  snake  in  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an 
appearance  which  we  had  not  before  observed.  The  end  towards 
the  north  was  also  bent  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  which  is  not  uncom- 
inon.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  light  produced  by  an  Aurora  with 
that  of  the  moon,  because  the  shadows  are  rendered  faint  and  indis* 
tinct  by  reason  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Aurora ;  but  I  should 
think  the  effect  of  the  one  now  described,  scarcely  equal  to  that  of 
the  moon  when  a  week  old.  The  usual  pale  light  of  the  Aurora 
strongly  resembles  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus : 
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^  very  sligbt  tioge  of  red  was  noticed  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
^Aarora  was  most  vivid,  but  no  other  colours  were  visible.  Sooa 
after  we  returned  on  board,  the  splendid  part  wholly  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the. ordinary  light  hear  the  horizon  ;  in  othier  respects, 
the  night  remained  unchanged,  but  on  the  following  day  it  blew  a 
fresh  gale  from  the  north  and  N.  N.  W.'^  This  Aurora  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  near  us,  and  we  listened  attentively  for  the 
sound  which  is  said  sometimes  to  accompany  brilliant  displays  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  occasion,  could 
uny  be  distinguished.  On  the  ibllowing  day,  the  Aurora  was  re- 
peatedly seen  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
long  low  arch,  from  3^  to  12^  high  in  the  centre,  extending  from 
south  to  N.W.'  pp.  121-2, 

Notwithstanding  that  a  needle  was  kept  on  shore,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  under  the  eye  of  Captain  Sabine,  it  was  not  found 
to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  ajSected  at  any  time,  by  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  Many  singular  phenomena  were  observed,  during  the 
intense  cold  of  the  winter. — The  sun  was  found  to  affect  the 
thermometer,  when  exposed  to  its  rays,  five  degrees,  on  the 
11th  February,  with  a  meridian  altitude  of  one  degree.  They 
frequently  heard  conversations,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile.  Mr.  Parry  relates  an  instance  where  he,  heard 
singing,  at  a  much  greater  distance.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  party  of  officers  were  walking,  two  miles  directly  to  leeward 
of  the  ships,  they  were  nearly  suffocated,  for  a  moment,  by  get- 
ting into  the  line  of  smoke  from  the  vessels :  The  destitution  of 
heat  in  the  atmosphere,  was.  such,  that  the  component  parts  of 
smoke  were  held  by  the  air,  without  decomposition,  or  solution. 
By  the  last  of  November,  they  began  to  experience  the  extre- 
mity of  winter.  The  vapour  from  their  breaths  would  condense 
and  freeze  in  the  night,  so  as  to  occupy  all  hands,  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  day,  scraping  it  away,  *  in  order  to  prevent 

*  the  bedding  from  becoming  wet,  by  the  increase  of  tempera- 

*  ture  occasioned  by  the  fires' — the  thermometer  being  often 
below  — 40**  in  the  open  air.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  thej 
banked  the  snow  around  the  hends  of  the  vessels.  The  sur- 
geons discovered  that  sores  healed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
extraordinary  precautions  against  frost-bites  became  doubly 
necessary.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting 
seamen,  that  they  were  so  ably  and  prudently  commanded. 
Ot»  the  night  of  the  20ih,  the  thermometer  was  at — 46<*,  and  a 
gale  of  wind,  from  the  northwardy  raised  it  during  twenty-four 
hours,  to  -^21^.  Is  not  this  indicative  of  an  bpen  sea  in  that 
direction  ?  We  earnestly  wish,  that  a  man  of  the  enterprize  of 
Captain  Parry,  could  be  sent,  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Pole.     He  might  be  frozen 
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tip  a  wiiiter, — ^he  probably  would,— but  islands  no  doubt  exiA 
there,  as  well  as  in  a  lower  tatitude ;  and  we  anticipate  a  more 
open  sea,  and  milder  climate* 

By  the  aid  of  stoves,  they  maintained  a  temperature  in  the 
ships,  which  was  frequently  ^ixty  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  air.  Most  of  their  liquids  froze,  and  they  sufierd  a  heavy 
loss  iu  the  lemon  juices,  that  were  on  board,  as  antiscorbutic&-r 
the  only  resource  was  to  remove  the  cases  which  contained 
them,  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  midships.  A  few  gallons 
of  very  highly  concentrated  vinegar,  withstood  the  frost ;  but 
even  this  congealed  to  the  thickness  of  hotiey* 

*  The  circumstances  of  our  situatioo  being  such  as  have  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  the  crews  of  any  of  bis  majesty's  ships,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  considered  wholly  uninteresting  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner our  time  was  thus  so  fully  occupied  throughout  the  long  and  se- 
vere winter,  which  it  was  our  lot  to  experience,  and  particularly  da- 
ring a  three  month's  interval  of  nearly  total  darkness. 

*  The  officers  and  quarter- masters  were  divided  into  four  watches, 
which  were  regularly  kept,  as  at  sea,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
ship's  company  were  allowed  to,  enjoy  their  night's  rest  undisturbed. 
The  hands  were  turned  up  at  a  quarter  before  six,  and  both  decks 
were  well  rubbed  with  stones  and  warm  sand  before  eight  o'clock, 
Hi  which  time,  as  usual  at  sea,  both  officers  and  men  went  to  break- 
fast..   Three  quarters  of  an  hour  being  allowed  afler  breakfast  for 
the  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  muster,  we  then  beat  to  divisions 
panctunlly  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  when  every  person  on  board  at- 
tended on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  strict  inspection  of  the  men  took 
place,  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness,   and  the  good  condition,  as 
well  as  sufficient  warmth,  of  their  clothing.     The  reports  of  the  offi« 
cers  having  been  made  to  me,  the  people  were  then  allowed  to  walk 
abouti  or  more  usually,  to  run  round  the  upper  deck,  while  I  went 
down  to  examine  the  state  of  that  below,  accompanied,  as  I   before 
menttonec),  by  Lieutenant  Beechey  and  Mr.  Edwards.     The  state  of 
this  deck  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  constituted  the  chief  source  of 
our  anxiety,  and  to  have  occupied  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  our 
attention  at  this  period.     Whenever  any  dampness   appeared,  or, 
what  more  frequently  happened,  any  accumulation    ol  ice  taking 
place  during  the  preceding  night,  the  necessary  means  were  imme- 
diately adopted  for  removing  it ;  in  the  former  case  usually  by  rub- 
bing the  wood  with  cloths,  and  then  directing  the  warm  air- pipe  to- 
wards the  place  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  scraping  off  the  ice  so  as  ta 
prevent  its  wetting  the  deck  by  any  accidental  increase  of  tempera* 
ture.     In  this  i;espect  the  bed-places  were  particularly  troublesome  ; 
the  inner  partition,  or  that  next  the  ship's  side,  being  almost  invaria- 
bly covered  with  more  or  less  dampness  or  ice,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  deck  during  the  preceding  night.     This  inconve- 
nience might  to  a  great  degree  have  been  avoided,  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fuel  to  keep  up  two  good  fires  on  the  lower  deck,  through- 


^%  the  tweoty'^feur  hours;  but  our  stock  of  coalswoold  by  na 
IB^aDS  peroQiitjtbis,  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  our  spending  a 
second  winter  within  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  this  comfort  could  only, 
therefore,  be  allowed  on  a  few  occgsions,  during  the  oiM)«t  severe  part 
of  the  winter. 

*•  In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  the  lower  deck,  I  had  always 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  few  men  who  were  on  the  sick  list, 
and  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Edwards  a  report  of  their  respective  ca- 
ses ;  as  also  of  conaulting  that  gentlemap  as  to  the  means  of  impro* 
ving  the  warmth,  ventilation,  and  general  comfort  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  ship.     Having  performed  this  duty,  we  returned  to  the 
upper  deck,  where  I  personally  inspected  the  men ;  after  which 
they  w^re  sent  put  to  walk  on  shore  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, till  noon,  when  they  returned  on  board  to  their  dinner.     When 
the  day  was  too  inclement  for  them  to  take  this  exercise,  they  were 
ordered  to  run  rpund  and  round  the  deck,  keeping  step  to  ^  tune  oq 
the  prgan,  or,  not  unfi^^quently,  to  a  song  of  their  own  singing. 
Among  the  men  were  a  few  who  did  not  at  first  quite  like  this  syste- 
ipatic  mode  of  taking  exercise  ;  but  when  they  found  that  no  plea> 
except  that  of  illness,  was  admitted  as  an  excuse,  they  not  only  wiU 
iingly  and  cheerfully  complied,  but  made  it  the  occasion  of  much  hu- 
mour apd  frolic  among  themselves. 

*  The  officers,  who  dined  at  two  o'clock,  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
occupying  one  or  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  rambling  on 
shore,  even  in  our  darkest  period,  except  wheo  a  fresh  wind  and  a 
heavy  snow-drifl  confined  them  within  the  housi^ng  of  the  ships.  It 
may  be  well  imagined  that  at  this  period  there  was  but  little  to  be 
met  with  in  our  walks  on  shore,  which  could  either  amuse  or  interest 
us.  The  necessity  of  not  exceeding  the  limited  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles,  lest  a  snow-drtft,  which  often  rises,  very  suddenly,  should 
prevent  our  return,  added  considerably  to  the  dull  and  tedious  mo- 
notony which,  day  af\er  day,  presented  itself.  To  the  southward 
wa£  the  sea,  covered  with  one  unbroken  surface  of  ice,  uniform  in  its 
dazzling  whiteness,  except  that,  in  some  parts,  a  few  hammocks 
were  seen  thrown  up  somewhat  above  the  general  levels  Nor  did 
the  land  offer  much  greater  variety,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  except  here  and  there  a  brown  patch  of  bare  ground  ip 
some  exposed  situations,  where  the  wind  had  not  allowed  the  snow 
to  remain.  When  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills* 
on  one  of  those  calm  and  clear  days,  which  not  unfrequently  occur* 
red  diiring  the  winter,  the  scene  was  such  as  to  induce  contempla- 
tion, which  had,  perhaps,  more  of  melancholy  than  of  any  other 
feeling.  Not  an  object  was  to  be  seen  on  which  the  eye  could  long 
rest  with  pleasure,  unless  when  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  ships 
lay,  and  where  our  little  colony  was  planted.  The  smoke  which 
there  issued  from  the  several  fires,  affording  a  certain  indication  of 
the  presence  of  man,  gave  a  partial  cheerfulness  to  this  part  of  the 
prospect ;  and  the  sound  of  voices  which,  during  the  cold  weather. 
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could  be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance  thao  usual,  serred  uCffT 
and  then  to  break  the  silence  which  reigned  around  us,  a  silence  lar 
different  from  that  peaceable  composure,   which  characterises  the 
landscape  of  a  cultivated  country  ;  it  was  the  death-hke  stillness  of 
the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  exist- 
ence.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  want  of  objects  to  afford  relief  to  the 
eye,  or  amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a  stone  of  more  than  usual  size 
appearing  above  the  snow,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going, 
immediately  became  a  mark,  on  which  our  eyes  were  unconsciously 
fixed,  and  towards  which  we  ipechanically  advanced. 
•  '  Dreary  as  such  a  scene  must  necessarily  be,  it  could  not,  however, 
be  said  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  especially  when  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation^  the  object  which 
had  brought  us  hither,  and  the  hopes  which  the  least  sanguine  among 
us  sometimes  entertained,  of  spending  a  part  of  our  next  winter  in 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South-Sea  islands.     Perhaps,  too, 
though  none  of  us  then  ventured  to  confess  it,  our  thoughts  would 
sometimes  involuntarily  wander  homewards,  and  institute  a  compa* 
risen  between  the  rugged  face  of  nature  in  this  desolate  region,  and 
the  livelier  aspect  of  the  happy  land  which  we  had  lefl  behind  us. 

^  We  had  frequent  occasion,  in  our  walks  on  shore,  to  remark  the 
deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and  magni-> 
tude  of  objects,  when  viewed  over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps  towards  what  we  took  to 
be  a  large  mass  of  stone,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but 
which  we  were  able  to  take  up  in  our  hands  after  ene  minute's  walk. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  nor  did  we  find  that  the  deception  became  less,  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  we  experienced  its  effects. 

*.In  the  aflernoon  the  men  were  usually  occupied  in  drawing  and* 
knotting  yarns,  and  in  making  points  and  gaskets  ;  a  never-faiHng  re- 
source, where  mere  occupation  is  required,  and  which  it  was  neces-' 
sary  to  perform  entirely  on  the  lower  deck,  the  yarns  becoming  so* 
hard  and  brittle,  when  exposed  on  deck  to  the  temperature  of  the  at-* 
mosphere,  as  to  be  too  stiff  for  working,  and  very  easily  broken.     I 
may  in  this  place  remark,  that  our  lower  rigging  became  extremely 
slack  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  gradually  tightened  again- 
as  the  spring  returned  :  effects  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  we 
had  anticipated,  and  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  subsequent 
increase  of  moisture. 

'  At  half  past  tivejn  the  evening,  the  decks  were  cleared  up,  and  at 
six  we  again  beat  to  divisions,  when  the  same  examination  of  the 
men  and  <Jf  their  births  and  bed-places  took  place  as  in  the  morning  ; 
the  people  then  went  to  their  supper,  and  the  officers  to  tea.  After 
this  time  the  men  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  phea- 
sed,  andgames  of  varidus  kinds,  as  well  as  dancing  and  singing  occa- 
sionally, went  on  upon  the  lower  deck  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they 
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went  to  bed,  and  their  lights  trere  extinguished.  In  order  to  gaard 
against  accidents  bj  fire,  where  so  many  fires  and  lights  were  neces- 
sarily in  use,  the  quarter-masters  visited  the  lower  deck  every  half 
hour iiu ring  the  Mght,  and  made  their  report  to^  the  officers  of  the 
watches  that  all  was,  in  this  respect,  safe  below  ;  and  to  secure  a 
ready  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  a  hole  was  cut  twice  a  day  ia 
the  ice,  close  alongside  each  ship  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  evening  occupations  of  the  officers  were  of  a  more  rational 
kind  than  those  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  men.  Of  these, 
reading  and  writing  were  the  p|*incipa]  employments,  to  which  were 
occasionally  added  a  game  at  chess,  or  a  tune  on  the  flute  or  violin, 
till  half-past  ten,  about  which  time  we  all  retired  to  rest.'  pp.  113 
—15. 

Such  was  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  such  the  foresight 
that  protected  them  in  their  novel  situation.  The  thermometer 
was  found,  commonly,  2  or  3  degrees  higher  near  the  vessels, 
than  en  shore :  this  must  have  been  owing  to  their  fires,  breaths, 
file.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  a  thermometer,  sus-- 
pended  from  a  pole  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  never  rose 
above  — 54'' !  and  at  six  in  the  morning,  stood  as  low  as — 55^ !  a 
light  wind  springing  up  from  the  northward^  it  rose  immediately 
to  — 49** ;  and  continued  to  rise  until  it  was  as  high  as  — 34'*, 
This  was  the  lowest  temperature,  indicated  by  their  spirit  ther- 
mometer, during  the  winter.  While  inactive,  they  suffered  no 
inconvenience  in  the  open  air ;  but  a  motion  against  a  slight  air 
affected  them  severely  with  a  pricking  sensation,  and  a  smart 
pain  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  One  of  their  amusements^ 
during  this  extremely  cold  weather,  was  in  freezing  mercury^— 
Mr.  Parry  had  caused  the  lining  of  cloth,  between  the  double 
windows  of  his  cabin,  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  admit  the  light, 
of  which  they  had  now  been  deprived,  while  below  deck,  for 
four  months.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  premature  order  5 — it  admitted  the  air  into 
the  vessel,  and  caused  a  sensible  change  in  their  atmosphere  foe 
the  worse.  One  of  its  effects  was,  to  stop  two  of  the  dirono- 
meters  in  the  cabins 

*  The  weather  was  still  fine  and  clear  overhead  on  the  24th,  but 
there  being  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  northward  which  raised  a 
little  snow-drift,  with  the  thermometer  from  — 42°  to  — 44**  during 
the  day,  it  was  very  severe  in  the  open  air.  At  a  quarter  past  ten, 
while  the  men  were  running  round  the  decks  for  exercise,  and  were 
on  that  account  fortunately  well  clothed,  the  house  on  shore  was  dis- 
covered  to  be  on  fire.  All  the  officers,  and  men  of  both  ships,  in- 
stantly ran  up  to  extinguish  it ;  and  having,  by  great  exertion,  pull* 
ed  off  the  roof  with  ropes,  and  knocked  down  a  part  of  the  sides,  so 
as  to  allow  snow  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fiames,  we  succeeded  in  get* 
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ting  it  under,  after  three  qaartere  of  ao  hoar,  and  fortonatelj  before 
the  fire  bad  reached  that  eed  of  the  house  where  the  two  clocks,  Um 
gether  with  the  transit,  and  other  valuable  instruments,  were  stand* 
ing  in  their  cases.     Having  removed  these,  and  covered  the  mins 
with  snow,  to  prevent  any  remains  of  fire  from  breaking  out  again, 
we  returned  on  board  till  more  temperate  weather  should  enable  us 
to  dig  out  the  rest  of  the  things,  among  which  nothing  of  any  mate- 
rial consequence  was  subsequently  found  to  have  suffered  injury ; 
and,  having  mustered  the  ship's  companies  to  see  that  they  had  put 
on  dry  clothes  before  going  to  dinner,  they  were  employed  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  drying  those  which  had  been  wet.     The  ap- 
pearance which  our  faces  presented  at  the  fire  was  a  curious  one, 
almost  every  nose  and  cheek  having  become  quite  white  with  frost- 
bites in  five  minutes  afler  being  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  so  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  gentlemen,  together  with  some 
others  appointed  to  assist  them,  to  go  constantly  round,  while  the 
men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub  with  snow  the  parts  affect* 
ed,  in  order  to  restore  animation      Notwithstanding  this  precaution) 
which,  however,  saved  many  frost-bites,  we  had  an  addition  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  men  to  the  sick-lists  of  both  ships,  in  consequence 
of  this  accident.     Among  these  there  were  four  or  five  cases  which 
kept  the  patients  confined  for  several  v^eeks  ;  but  John  Smith,  of  the 
artillery,  who  was  Captain  Sabine's  servant  and  who,  together  with 
sergeant  Martin,  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  much  more  severely. 
In   their  anxiety  to  save   the  dipping-needle,  which  was   standing 
close  tu  the  stove,  and  of  which  they  knew  the  value,  they  imme- 
diately ran  out  with  it ;  and   Smith,  not  having  time  to  put  on  bis 
gloves,  had  his  fingers  in  half  an  hour  so  benumbed,  and  the  anima* 
tion  so  completely  suspended,  that,  on  his  being  taken  on  board  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  having  his  hands  plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold  wa- 
ter, the  surface  of  the  water  was  immediately  frozen  by  the  intense 
cold  thus  suddenly  communicated  to  it ;    and  notwithstanding  the 
most  humane  and  unremitting  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  medical 
gentlemen,  it  was  foui^d  necessary,  some  tiine  after,  to  resort  to  the 
amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand,  and  three  en  the  / 
other.'     pp.  132—3.  ^       . 

It  was  the  6th  of  March,  before  the  thermometer  rose  to  zero.. 
On  the  7th,  snow,  that  lay  on  the  black  paint  of  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  which  had  a  south  exposure,  thawed  a  little, — while 
that  OH  yellow  paint,  did  not  yield  in  the  least.  The  sun  now 
began  to  have  considerable  power;  and  oh  the  I6th,  an  expe- 
riment was  made,  by  which  the  thermometer  gave  a  difference, 
at  noon,  of  50^,  between  the  stern  of  tl^e  vessel  (in  the  rays  of 
the  sun)  and  in  the  shade.  On  the  same  evening,  the  North 
Geoi^ia  theatre  closed,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the  warmth 
of  the  weather— the  thermometer  standing  at  — 13**  at  3  o'clock 
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ef  the  afternoon !  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  passed  away, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  a  liberation  from  this  frozen  prison  :  vege- 
tation appeared  on  the  hills,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  early  flowers, 
and  a  little  sorrel,  which  was  of  great  service  as  an  antiscor- 
butic. The  process  of  thawing  went  oh  rapidly  ;  but  there  were 
eight  feet  in  thickness  of  solid  ice  to  melt,  before  Winter  Har- 
bour could  ,be  free.  In  June,  Mr.  Parry  made  an  excursion 
across  Melville  Island,  with  a  party  of  his  mi^ti,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Sabine.  They  were  gone  fifteen  daysj  and 
reached  the  opposite,  or  northern  shore  of  the  island.  This 
was  in  lat.  75°  34'  47",  long.  1 11*»  35'  52"  ;  variation,  135<>  03' 
55'^^  easterly. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  passage  was  sufficiently 
clear  of  ice,  to  induce  them  to  get  the  ships  under  weigh  once 
more.  This  was  precisely  tbe  time  when  (hey  had  entered 
Lancaster  Sound  on  the  preceding  year,  and  their  hopes  of  ef- 
fecting their  passage  to  the  Pacific,  were  strong;  but  a  little 
time  dispersed  them.  The  unfortunate  Griper  behaved  so 
much  worse  than  ever,  that  Mr.  Parry  convened  bis  officers,  to 
consult  upon  the  propriety  of  abandoning  her,  and  pushing  on 
in  the  Hecla  alone.  She  was  probably  only  saved  from  this 
disgrace,  by  the  unlucky  circumstance,  -  that  her  consort  was 
unable  tO  l^ave  her — ^the  ice  completely  putting  a  stop  to  their 
passage  on  the  16th,  in  lat.  74"*  26' 25",  and  west  long.  1 1 3""  46'43\ 
5— being  but  a  short  distance  farther  west,  than  they  had  gone 
in^he  preceding  September.  Mr.  Parry  observed  a  current  set- 
ting to  the  east,  the  day  they  left  Winter  Harbour,  that  slacked 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  at  half-past  seven  it  was  high 
water :  hence  he  inferred  that  the  flood  tide,  where  they  then 
were,  came  in  through  Behring's  Straits.  From  this  time,  until 
the  1st  of  September,  they  were  employed  in  working  their  way 
through  the  ice,  to  the  entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound  again. 
From  this  point,  he  sailed  along  the  west  coast,  when  the  ice 
would  permit ;  and,  after  landing  once  or  twice,  and  making 
some  valuable  geographical  observations,  he  finally  left  those 
Seas  on  the- 26th  September;  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety, — not  without,  however, 
as  might  be  expected,  giving  the  Griper  the  slip.  The  Hecla 
arrived  at  Leitb  on  the  3d  November,  and  the  Griper  got  into 
Shetland  on  the  Ist.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  Lieut  Parry 
was  promoted, — ^and  that  he  has  been  sent  out  on  a  third  expe- 
dition^^o  the  same  seas,  but  in  a  diflerent  direction. 

After  reading  this  book,  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  but  for  the' 
ice,  a  north-west  passage  was  easily  to  be  efiected.    We  believe 
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^hat  it  can  be  made,  ia  defiance  of  al)  impedime&ta  that  da  ex* 
ist.    In  this  opinioD  we  are  supported  by  Mr.  Parry.      That 
eentleman  remarks,  that  as  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  wester- 
\j  winds,  he  was  able  to  make  in  six  days  the  passage   back* 
that  occupied  him  five  weeks  in  going — the  most  succesafiil 
course  would  be,  to  enter Behring^s  Straits,  and  sail  eastwaird.  To 
this  project  there  are  many  objections,  which  Mr.  Parry  him- 
self seems  to  think  unanswerable.    There  is  one  circumstance 
that  s^ems  to  have  escaped  our  navigator.    In  Lancaster  Sound, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  was  about  seven  feet ;  in   winter 
harbour,  it  was  not  more  than  two  and  a.  half  feet.     Througii 
Lancaster  Sound,  the  flood  sets  to  the  westward;  tbrougli  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  to  the  east  as  well  as  west.     Capt.  Parry    found 
Lancaster  Sound  much  more  free  from  ice,  than  the  straits  and 
passage  between  the  islands,  as  he  proceeded  west:  we.attri* 
bute  this  to  the  rapidity  of  its  currents,  or  tides.     There   must 
be  a  n^eridian,  in  the  polar  basin,  where  the  tides,  the  one  from 
the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  meet :  At  this  point,  the 
rise  and  fall  must  be  less  than  at  other  places,  where  the  water 
bas  more  time  and  space  to  diffuse  itself  on  the  <ebb :  conse- 
quently, there  must  be  less  current ;  and,  we  think,  the  ice,  ge- 
nerally, less  disturbed.     The  result  would  be,  that,  as  it  would 
have  a  power  to  maintain  itself  against  the  winds  and  currents, 
the  ice,  at  that  point,  would  be  more  impas.sable  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  sea.     We  are   sensible,  that  where  a  variety  of 
causes  operate,  that  is  a  dangerous  theory  which  confines  itself 
to. one.     That  Mr.  Parry  was  stopped   near  tbe  place  where 
the  tides  meet,  is  evident  from  his  own  facts.    He  reached  to 
where  the  flood  set  to  the  eastward,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  tbe 
water  was  trifling :  It  is  true,  that  his  difficulties  increased  after 
he  had  passed  this  point,  and  he  was  finally  stopped  at  a  small 
distance  beyond  it.     Let   us   examine  the  reasons.     Melville 
Island  had  land,  that  was  estimated  to  be  a  thousand  feet  high ;  < 
and  some  of  its  bills  were  ascended :  No  land  could  be  disco- 
vered to  the  west ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  the 
last  of  the  groupe  of  islands,  of  which  it  made  one.  The  passage 
between  Melville  Island  and  the  continent,  or  whatever  land  ex- 
ists to  the  south,  could  not  be  very  great,  as  it  was  seen  several 
times  from  the  hills.     That  ihe  ibe  should  stop,  and  form  its 
greatest  barrier  at  the  throat  of  such  an  inlet,  aided  by  the  cir- 
curhstance  of  the  meeting  tides,  and  sluggish  current,  was  to  be 
expected.     We  believe,  that  Mr.  Parry  had  actually  paired  tbe 

Joint,  where  the  greatest  difficulty  would  have  been  encountered, 
.  ut  for  the  formation  of  the  land*    What  alteration  in  the  chan* 


ael  vHyvM  have  been  caused  by  the  absence  of  ibis  island,  it  if 
impossible  tp  say ;  but  we  tfaiiik  the  inference  from  the  facts  to 
be  fair,  when  we  conclude  that  it  was  not  owrog  to  the  impene* 
trable  barriers  of  the  frozen  ocean,  that  he^as  compelled  to  re- 
turn, so  much  as  to  an  accidental  combination  of  the  absence  of 
currents  with  the  position  of  the  land.  The  question  now  ari* 
ses,  whether  the  open  sea,  if  we  may  use  the  expression  when 
we  mean  thie  polar  basin,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, will  be  the  more  likely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  ship. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  uncertain  tban  the  position  of 
floating  ice  |  and  although  a  theory  may  be  established  which 
will  be  true,  yet  the  accidental  interposition  of  a  single  floe, 
might  as  effectually  stop  a  vessel,  as  if  a  frozen  ocean  intervened. 
We  have  no  anticipation  that  any  very  io^portant  results  can 
now  arise  from  ruakiug  the  passage ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  place 
bounds  to  knowledge.     Scientific  facts  are  so  intimately  blend- 
(»d,  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  a  flood  of  light  may  not 
burst  upon  us  by  the  possession  of  a  single  fact.     It  is  therefore 
wisest,  and  certainly  the  most  creditable,  to  push  the  advan- 
tages already  obtained,  to  the  utmost.     This,  the  English  go- 
Ternment  appear  disposed  to  do,  and  Mr.  Parry  has  already 
sailed  on  another  expedition.     Instead  of  going  through  Lan- 
caster Sound,  he  has,  we  believe,  been  making  an  eflbrt  to  find 
a  passage  into  the  Polar  Basin,  by  endeavouring  to  discover  an 
inlet  farther  south,  probably  through  Hudson's  Bay,  which,  as 
yet^  is  very  little  known.     He  means  to  keep  close  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  the  passage,  by 
80  doing ;  we  fear  that  he  will  be  disappointed,  but  heartily  wish 
him  success. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  account  of  his  book,  with- 
out saying  something  of  the  author.  We  know  *^  nothing  of  his 
history,  or  his  previous  life.  He  held  the  same  rank  in  his  navy 
that  Cook  did  on  his  first  voyage  ;  but  we  presume,  as  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  young  man,  that  his  promotion  was  more  rapid.  If 
the  performalnce  of  a  single  exploit,  which  surpasses  in  enterprise, 
importance,  hardships,  and  success,a  tissue  of  minor  actions,  can 
entitle  one  man  to  a  name  superior  to  that  of  another,  then  is 
Captain  Parry  a  greater  man  than  Captain  Cook.  Cook  seems 
always  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  ice ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  a  Terra 
Austrklis  has  been  discovered  by  others.  We  know  of  no  other 
claimant,  to  nautical  honour  of  this  kind,  who  can  compete  with 
Captain  Parry.  Wc  believe  him  to  be  the  first  navigator,  not 
only  of  this  age,  but  for  many  preceding  ones.    Had  chance 
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suffered  hitn  to  get  through  to  rhe  Pacific,  his  reputation  m^ 
have  been  higher,  but  we  are  by  no  means  conscious,  that  be 
would  have  been  more  deserving  of  it« 


Akt.  VI. — Oniwa,  the  son  of  the  Forest.  A  Poem,  Post  8vo.  pp. 
136.  Wiley  &  Halsted :  New-York,  1822.    ' 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  hail  the  native  talent  wliich 
is  bursting  out  around  us.  American  and  Foreign  reviewers  had 
so  long  deplored  the  deficiency  of  our  literature,  that  we  had 
almost  persuaded  ourselves  the  goddess  of  dulness  had  es- 
tablished her  leaden  empire  over  us,  and  that  this  fair  land,  the 
chosen  abode  of  pdace  and  liberty,  was  nevertheless  the  clime 
**  where  fancy  si  kens  and  where  genius  dies."  Thanks  however 
to  the  authors  of  the  Spy,  the  Sketch  Book,  and  Yamoyden,  in 
our  own  state,  and  many  others  in  the  union,  this  reproach  seenis 
likely  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  it,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  that  it  is  difficult  to  "  climb  the  steep  ascent  where  fame's 
proud  temple  shines  afar;"  but  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the 
author's  path,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  continual 
importation  of  foreign  works,  and  the  lessened  expense  of  their 
republication,  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the.  booksel- 
lers, who  prudently  prefer  publishing  books  which  hi./e  safely 
passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  to  adventuring  upon  the  doubtful 
experiment  of  an  unknown  production.  Another  disadvantage 
ta  a  native  writer,  is  the  decided  taste  for  European  works,  and 
the  ungrateful  and  unjust  contempt  with  which  American  pro- 
ductions are  here  regarded.  It  is  a  fact,  that  American  writers 
meet  with  most  discouragement,  where  they  might  reasonably 
hope  to  find  mo^  favour,  even  in  their  native  land.  Half  of  the' 
trash  which,  siinctioued  by  the  title  of  English  novels,  circulates 
through  the  union,  paying  its  way  as  it  goes,  if  it  was  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  would  meet  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  A  volume," 
of  the  sickly  manufacture  of  Miss  Porter,  or  one  of  the  silly  pro- 
geny of  the  Minerva  press,  will  fill  the  republisher's  purse — ^while 
an  American  work  of  ten  times  the  merit,  struggles  slowly  into 
notice  ;  or  perhaps  dies,  leaving  its  unfortunate  parent  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  short  career. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  censuring  the  introduction  of 
foreign  works,  bujt  the  indiscriminate  praise  that  is  accorded  to 
them,  and  the  hasty  injustice  with  which  native  productions  are 
condemned.  Was  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  so  caressed 
and  flattered  till  the  English  writers  gave  us  the  cue?  How  long 
wouU  the  works  of  Brown  have  slumbered  on  the  shelf,  if  an 
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English  reviewer  had  not  wiped  ^the  dust  of  neglect  from  their 
leaves,  and  given  them  the  notice  they  merited  ?  It  is  time  to 
break  the  fetters  of  this  mental  vassalage,  and  while  we  enjoy  die 
literary  treasures  of  other  nations,  remember  to  cherish  diose  of 
our  own.  There  is  also  a  disadvantage  to  authors,  that  applies 
too  forcibly  to  this  state,  and  in  mentioning  it,  we  confess  a  feel- 
ing of  mortification.  A  work  is  praised  or  censured,  as  the  poli- 
tics of  the  author  may  happen  to  inclme ;  as  if  politics  had  ought 
in  common  with  works  of  imagination — or.  that  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  literature  should  be  debased,  or  destroyed,  by  the  petty 
irritations  of  party  squabbles. 

Now,  with  these  obstacles  arrayed  against  him^  an  author  must 
be  bold  to  attempt,  and  fortunate  to  succeed  in  gaining  public 
notice.  A  few  stout  hearts  have,  however,  dared  to  enter  the  lists 
of  fame,  and  while  some  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  in  silence, 
others  arc  entided  from  their  merits  to  aid  and  commendation. 
That  the  author  of  Ontwa  ranks  in  this  class,  we  hope  that  our 
readers  who  have  read,  and  those  whom  our  extracts  may  tempt 
to  read  the  poem,  will  agree  with  us. 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  an  Indian  tradition,  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Eries  by  the  Iroquois.  The  poem  was  composed 
among  the  scenes,  where  the  events  are  supposed  to  have  occur- 
red, of  which  circumstance  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  the  descrip- 
tions give  happy  evidence.  The  subject  was  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties :  to  render  th/e  narrative  interesting,  without  trespassing  on 
probability ;  to  give  the  character  of  the  savage  its  Indian  tints, 
without  painting  him  ferocious ;  and  to  represent  the  softer  shades 
without  violating  the  keeping  of  the  picture,  required  a  skilful 
hand.  We  do  not  say  that  the  author  of  Ontwa  has  done  all 
this,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  give  our  praise  in  unqualified  terms, 
but  we  freely  contribute  our  share  of .  commendation  for  the 
beauty  of  this  poem.  The  story,  though  simple,  is  interesting,  the 
incidents  are  natural  and  appropriate,  and  the  characters  well 
drawn.  The  author  has  been  unfortuaate  in  the  choice  of  the 
measure,  which,  exclusive  of  its  being  hackneyed  and  worn  out, 
neither  admits  of  majesty,  nor  full-toned  melody.  Both  in  his 
descriptions  and  his  verse,  he  has  fixed  his  eye  on  Scott's  writings ; 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  because  he  is  a  faulty  model.  Young 
poets  should  especially  beware  of  studying  from  inferior  masters, 
or  of  acquiring  the  slip-slop,  sloven  air,  of  the  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  I^et  them  turn  back  to  the  vigorous,  sparkling  style  of 
Dryden,  and  ^y  making  his  art  of  poetry  their  manual,  endea- 
vour to  escape  the  errors,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  perceive, 
though  he  would  not  take  the  pains  to  correct  them  in  his  own 
poems.  Nor  has  our  author  availed  himself  of  the  only  advantage 
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Scott's  meftsure  possesses,  that  of  vai^ng  his  verse^  the  sameness 
of  Which  leads  sometimes  to  monotony.  The  superior!^  of  that 
part  of  the  poem,  where  the  warriors  recite  their  past  exploits,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  this  assertion.  Escaped  firom  the  trammels  of  the 
measure  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  his  verse  becomes  spirited 
mid  easy. 

Ontwa  is  supposed  to  relate  his  history  to  a  missionary,  whose 
pious  zeal  had  led  him  to  these  trackless  woods.  The  description 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  till  he  arrived  at  the  falb 
of  St.  Anthony,  forms  the  introducdon  to  the  poem,  and  in  it 
some  *of  the  finest  passages  occur.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  range  of 
islands  and  rocks,  called  the  Grand  Traverse,  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  Bay. 

*  I  ask'd  the  red  man  for  my  guide  ; 
He  launch'd  his  bark  on  Erie's  tide,— - 
Through  all  the  liquid  chain  we  ran, 
O'er  Huron's  wave  and  Michi'gan, 
Veering  amid  her  linked  isles 
Where  the  mechanic  beaver  toils, — * 
Still  floating  on,  in  easy  way 
Into  her  deep  indented  B.ay,t 
Through  rocky  isles  whose  bolder  forms 
Ave  chafed  and  fritter'd  down  by  storms, 
And,  worn  to  steeps  of  varjing  shape 
That  architectural  orders  ape, 
Show  ruin'd  column,  arch  and  niche, 
And  wall's  dilapidated  breach  ; 
With  ivy  hanging  from  above, 
And  plants  below,  that  ruins  love, 
Drooping  in  melancholy  grace 
On  broken  frize  and  mould'ring  base.' 
«        «        «        «        • 

'  At  last  we  reach  the  narrow  mound- 
The  wide  di veiling  waters  bound — 
Where,  almost  mingling  as  thej  glide 
In  smooth  and  counter*current  tide. 
Two  rivers  turn  in  sever'd  race, 
And  flow,  with  still  enlai^ing  space, 
Till  one  rolls  down  beneath  the  north 
And  pours  its  icy  torrents  forth, 

*  <  Now  called  the  Beaver  Islands — in  Lake  M ichi-€gan,  (or  Great  Lake,) 
as  named  by  the  natives.        ^ 

f  <  Called  Green  Bay,  whose  mouth  is  almost  closed  by  a  chain  of  islands, 
called  the  Grand  Traverse.  Their  sides  are  hig^,  rocky,  and  bold ;  and, 
being  of  limestone,  have  been  worn  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  wbicfa* 
even  without  the  aid  of  fancy,  assume  the  appearances  described  in  the  text'' 
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ipiile— gloWTOg  as  it  harries  on-— 

The  other  seeks  a  soathem  zone. 

Here,  as  the  heayen  dissolves  in  shbwers, 

The  boon  on  either  stream  it  pours. 

And  the  same  sanbeams,  as  they  stray, 

Oa  both  with  light  impartial  play  i; 

But  onward  as  each  current  hies, 

New  climes  and  sunder'd  tropicks  rise, 

And,  urging,  growing,  as  they  run. 

Each  follows  down  a  varying  sun. 

Till,  o*er  her  tepid  Delta  spread, 

The  Michi-sipi  bows  her  head,— 

While  Lawrence  yainly  strives  to  sweep 

His  gelid  surface  to  the  deep. 

Scarce  did  the  low  and  slender  neck 

The  progress  xi£  our  passage  check ; 

And  ere  our  bark — which,  dripping,  bore 

The  marks  of  rival  waters  o^er— 

Had  lost  in  air  its  humid  stain, 

'Twas  launch'd,  and  floating  on  again.'    pp.  11— •14« 

At  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  missionary  meets  the  waaderiBg 
Ontwa,  who,  soothed  by  his  kindness,  tells  his  *'  tale  of  many 
woes.'  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  description  of  this 
celebrated  faU. 

'  Why  checks  my  guide  on  yonder  rise. 
And  bends  to  earth  in  mute  surprise, 
As  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  air 
Had  burst  upon  his  vision  there  ? 
'Twas  the  vast  Cataract  that  threw 
Its  broad  effulgence  o'er  his  view. 
Like  sheet  of  silver  hung  on  high 
And  glittering  'neath  the  northern  sky. 
Nor  think  that  Pilgrim  eyes  could  dwell 
On  the  bright  torrent  as  it'  fell, 
With  soul  unawed.     We  look'd  above 
And  saw  the  waveless  channel  move, 
Fiird  from  the  fountains  of  the  north 
And  sent  through  varied  regions  forth. 
Till,  deep  and  broad  and  placid  grown^ 
It  comes  in  quiet  beauty  down— - 
Unconscious  of  the  dizzy  steep 
O'er  which  its  current  soon  must  sweep« 
The  eye  hung  shudd'ring  on  the  brink. 
As  it  had  powerless  wish  to  shrink. 
Then  instant  sunk,  where  mid  the  spray; 
All  the  bright  sheet  in  ruin  lay. 

Vol.  IV,  13 
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The  tumult  l«^Ui,  aoil  on  n^iifi 

The  eddjing  waterf  roU  an^io,  1 

Still  foaming  dowD  in  «ogry  pride. 

Till  miogUng  rirers  smooth  its  tide« 

Nor  dic|  the  isle,  whose  promont  wedge 

Hangs  on  the  torrent's  dizzy  edge, 

Escape  the  view  ;  nor  sister  twin 

That  smiles  amid  the  nether  dio-^ 

Closed  in  the  raging  flood's  embrace, 

And  free  from  human  footstep's  trace  ; 

Where  the  proud  Kagle  builds  his  throne. 

And  rules  in  majesty  alone.'    pp.  16-«-18. 

The  poem  opens  well.  The  coancil  scene— the  aged  oak 
under  which  it  is  held — the  tempest — and  the  proud  bearing  of 
Kaskaskias,  are  described  with  beauty  and  force.  Ootwa  is 
chosen  as  messenger  of  war  to  Saranac,  Chief  of  the  invading 
Iroquois,  and  invested  with  the  warrior's  heron  plume.  We 
pass  over  Kaskaskia's  parting  direction  to  his  son,  (which,  though 
pleasingly  written,  reminded  us  of  <^  Speed,  Malise,  speed,") 
and  the  beautiful  adventure  of  the  deer,  to  give  the  picture  of 
Qxyda,  the  da^hter  of  Saranac-^wfaose  repoee  Ohitwa  a^r- 
pmoia^  The  wiki  warrior  is  struck  with  mute  admiratioB,  and 
Uttdcft,  ia  bis  raptara,  that  the  sleeping  beauty  is  a  *  spirit  aeit 
from  liquid  cave,'  to  guide  the  favoured  Saranac*  This  is  a 
pretty  image  :  indeed,  the  whole  description  speaks  the  poet. 

*  Her  raven  hair,  half  wreath'd,  descended. 
And  o'er  her  face  like  shadows  blended ; 
Half  veiling  charips  of  fairer  hue 
Than  ever  forest  daughter  knew. 
Such  locks  ne'er  deck'd  the  desert  child ! 
Ne'er  bloom'd  such  cheeks  in  forest  wild ! 
Not  that,  the  skin  of  doe,  or  fawn. 
That  o'er  her  fairer  neck  is  drawn. 
And  all  the  rising  breast  conceals. 
Which  Erie's  daughter  half  reveals* 
Trembling,  as  in  my  dream  I  knelt, 
And  all  the  awe  of  worship  felt :-~ 
*'  Bright  spirit  of  the  air  or  deep ! 
Let  Ontwa  guard  thy  morning  sleep. 
This  wild  rose,  blooming  o'er  thy  rest, 
rii  pluck  10  decorate  thy  breast ; 
That  kind  propitious  sweets  may  bear 
My  name  to  visions  rising  there." 
I  gazed,  enchain'^  by  powerful  spell, 
Till  bow  and  dart  forgotten  fell, 
And  Crie  and  invading  host 
Were  all  in  one  deep  feeling  lost. 
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I  watck^d  tb^  e1oirin|  ofb^ir  ite^m 

To  catch  her  eye's  If^t  opening  bMiM» 

The  long  dark  lashes  ftlowly  ros6. 

As  all  unwilling  to  disclose 

The  light  beneath :  so  fn«ged  height 

Oft  gives  delay  t^  moming's  light 

They  broke,--bnt  oh !  'twere  ?ai«*-^how  ihiat 

Were  tints  the  gleam  of  star  to  paint ! 

What  wonder,  that  ray  forest  eye 

Should  deem  her  spirit  of  the  sky  ? 

Or,  doubt  that  the  red  Indian's  earth 

Could  gi?e  sdch  shining  beauties  birth  ? 

My  youthAil  ear  had  heard  of  race. 

With  form  enrob'd  and  snowy  fac6, 

Which,  coming  from  the  rising  suo^ 

O'er  all  the  morning  world  had  ran ; 

But  Ontwa  never  knew  their  blood 

Had  beat  in  hearts  that  roved  the  wood. 

Nor  that  had  their  fairer  hues  had  shed 

Their  lustre  o'er  oar  shadowy  red.'    pp.  47,  48. 

He  is  seized  as  a  spy ;  bat,  on  producing  the  blood-atained  wea- 
pon, as  a  pledge  of  Erie's  ire,  he  is  released,  and  suffered  to  de- 
part. The  war  dance  which  is  held  on  his  return,  and  the 
songs  of  the  Chiefs,  are  among  the  best  passages  iu  the  poem. 
The  adventures  of  Catawba  possesd  great  beauty,  both  of  po^ 
try  and  imagination.  The  secret  march  of  the  fries,  their  bat- 
tles, and  final  overthrow,  and  the  noble  death  of  Kaskaskias,  fol- 
low in  swift  succession,  and  are  related  with  animation.  Ontwa, 
the  only  remnant  of  bis  race  which  the  artillery  of  their  foea 
had  spared,  is  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  revenge 
of  their  conquerors.  Bound  to  the  oak,  awaiting  the  dawn  of 
day  as  a  signal  to  light  the  fire  of  death,  the  captive  raises  hia 
victim  song-^which  we  cannot  resist  extracting,  although  we 
shall  exceed  our  limits* 

*  Think  not  Ontwa's  spirit  shaken  ; 
Fear  can  ne'er  a  throb  awaken--^ 
Though  this  form  be  captive  taken, 

Still  tis  soul  is  free. 
All  your  fiery  torments  scorning, 
Pleased  be  sees  the  pile  adorning, 
Which  shall  send  him,  with  the  morning, 

Sire  and  friends  to  see. 

•  What  though  Erie  low  be  lying— 
And  no  voice  will  e'er.be  crying 
For  reveoge  of  Ontwa  dying ! 

Still  hi$  soul  will  bdast : 
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Where  yon  vtiltures  now  are  feedingr 
Many  a  foeman^s  corse  lies  bleeding* 
Given  by  Ontwa's  dart  theiripeeding  : 
These  rerenge  his  ghost. 

^  Stars  of  heaven !  why  still  ascending  ? 
Woald  your  lights  were  downward  bending^ 
Would  the  shade*  of  night  were  eadingy 

And  the  day  begun. 
$y  deltghtfiil  rivers  staying; 
^     >  *       Erie's  gathered  bands  are  straying, 
Chiding  Qntwa's  long  delaying — 
Would  the  night  were  done.'     p.  78. 

While^  his  intoxicated  guards  are  Bleeping,  Oneyda  releasee 
the  Erie,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  becomes  the  companion  or 
his  flight.  Tlie  following  lines  have  great  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness :  Ontwa  is  watching  the  troubkd  sleep  of  Ooeydai  as  she 
rests  in  the  forest : 

*  **  Sweet  sleeper !  calm  fhy  vision'^s  fear  ; 
Is  not  thy  watchful  warrior  near  ? 
The  forest  sleeps  beneath  the  son. 
The  lonely  waters  calmly  ran» 
And  scarce  the  insect  flutters  'round, 
Lest  it  should  wake  thee  with  its  sound. 
Soon  as  thy  broken  slumbers  end, 
Again  our  course  afar  we'll  bend, 
Launch  our  light  bark,  and  refuge  take 
In  friendlier  regions  o'^er  the  lake. 
There,  where  Ohio's  waters  press 
Their  silent  way  through  wilderness^ 
And  echo,  as  they  wind  along. 
Only  the  bird's  or  hunterV  song, 
On  some  lone  border  of  the  wild, 
^    -     I'll  shelter  thee,  thou  snowy  child  t"^    p.  88. 

The  prophetic  vision  of  the  Indian  girl  is  fulfilled — ^tbe  fugt-^ 
tives  are  overtaken  by  their  pursuers,  and,  in  shielding  her  lover^ 
Oneyda  receives  her  death  wound. 

*  The  victor  chief  tore  ofl*  his  plume  ; 
The  wailing  tribe  sat  down  in  gloom  : 
But  chief  nor  tribe  could  ever  know. 
The  depth  of  Ontwa's  silent  wo/-        ' 

We  think  we  may  safely  venture  to  encourage  our  author  to 
pursue  the  course,  be  has  with  such  promise  besun.  He  evi- 
dently possesses  the  most  important  requisites  of  a  poet-^ima- 
gination,  taste,  and  feeling.  The  production  before  us,  be- 
trays an  unpractised  hand,  and  a  timidity  which  has  led  him  to- 
repress,  rather  than  exert  his  powers.    We  doubt  not,  that 


tbeir  full  devdopmenC,'  will  justify  the  favourable  pinion  we 
have  expressed. 

The    notes   which   illustrate   the    poem,   and    which    are 
extracted  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Governor  Cass,  of 
Michigan,    are   highly   interesting,   and    throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  manners  of  the  Indian  race.     Every  memento 
oi  this  people  who  are  passing  away  before  eur  eyes,  should  be 
scrupulously  preserved.    The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  them,  but  the  recollection  tnat  they 
once  have  been*    The  tide  of  emigration  flows  rapidly  on.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  Indian,  reluctantly  bartering  his  native  hill, 
retreats  from  the  white  man's  dwelling :   Scarce  is  be  settled  in 
deeper  forests,  than  the  swarms  of  the  honey*bee,  the  faithful 
forerunner  of  civilization,  announce  to  the  savage  the  approach 
of  the  intruding  strangers.     Debased,  subdued,  but  not  civili- 
zed,  the  race  is  swiftly  becoming  extinct.     But  it  is  not  this 
cause  alone»  which  excites  curiosity  and  interest  for  the  Indian 
people.     Their  varied  character^the  obscurity  which  shrouds 
their  oriein,  and  which  is  rendered  deeper  by  the  antiquities  to 
he  found  among  them — their  peculiar  virtues  and  vices — their 
wild  pursuits,  and  wilder  superstitions— their  patience  in  want| 
fortitude  in  siifiering,  and  courage  in  danger — the  faithfulness 
of  their  friendship,  and  the  intensity  of  tbeir  bate,  will  ever  ren- 
der them  subjects  of  interest :  and  while  their  history  offers 
tempting  themes  for  the  poet,  it  also  opens  a  wide  field  for  the 
philosopher. — It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  trait  in  the  Indian 
character,  that  it  withers  at  the  touch  of  civilization.     The  sa- 
vage, secluded  within  his  own  vast  forest,  and  the  savage  pla- 
ced within  the  reach  of  white  men's  vices,  are  distinct  beings* 
After  all  that  has  been  planned,  and  carried  into  execut'on,  lot 
the  enlightening  of  the  Indians — what  has  been  done  ?  Let  the 
wretches  we  often  see  in  our  streets,  and  the  horrid  conipound 
of  savage  and  civilized  vices,  which  mark  the  Indian  whenever 
he  has  come  in  contact  with  his  white  brethren,  answer  the 
question.     Amidst  all  the  faults  that  stain  the  wild  savage,  he  is 
exempted  from  one  curse :   He  is  temperate,  for  he  has  not  the 
knowledge  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  it  is  this  fatal  gift  that 
the  white  man  brings  hirn, — a  gift  ihat  poisons  every  blessing 
he  would  confer.     It  is  well  known  that,  having  once  tastea 
i^pirit,  they  imbibe  for  it  a  passion  neither  to  be  overcome  nor 
satiated.     CX  the  brutalizing  effects  of  this  fondness  for  liquor, 
they  are  themselves  aware:  "  You  bring  my  people  the  Bible,*' 
said  a  Chief,  **  but  you  give  us  brandy/'     And  it  is  in  savage^ 
as  in  civilized  nature,  to  seize  more  greedily  on  the  evil  than 
the  good.    That  they  receive  the  Uhristian  faith,,  with  cold^ 
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iiea9«  or  ittspicion,  is  little  to  be  wondend  tt,  when  we  consi* 
der  the  poor  commentary  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  peiBoiM^ 
calling  themselves  Christians,  aflford,  lo  the  truths  they  would 
Inculcate.  Acuteness  of  observation,  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  savage,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  perceive  the  wide  difference 
between  the  actions  of  his  civilized  instnicton,  and  the  sacrod 
rules  by  which  they  profess  to  guide  them.  The  Catholic  mis^ 
aionaries,  by  their  patience,  their  never  wearied  ceal,  and  their 
winning  manners,  have  effected  more  than  any  other  sect«  Bar, 
as  the  forms  of  their  worship  rather  strike  the  imagination  than 
touch  the  heart,  we  find,  that  unless  the  faith  of  the  wild  C0a* 
vert  has  been  strengthened  and  continued  by  constant  atteii* 
lion,  it  has  gradually  faded  from  his  mind ;  and,  at  laet,  the  be* 
lief  has  been  foiigotten,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  author  of  these  notes,  speaks  sensibly  upon 
this  subject : 

<  The  lessons  of  experience  upon  this  subject  are  too  important  to 
be  disregarded.  In  the  zealous  efforts,  which  are  now  making,  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  progress  and  result  of  the  same  experiment,  which 
ffas  made  by  the  Jesuits.  We  cannot  bring  to  the  task  more  fervid 
Ileal,  more  profound  talents,  more  eytensire  or  varied  acquirements, 
nor  probably  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  nature* 
But,  so  Car  as  respects  any  permanent  or  valuable  impressioo,  thej 
have  wholly  failed.  Very  few  of  the  Indians  profess  any  attachment 
to  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  of  those'  who  make  this  profession^ 
there  is  not  probably  one  whose  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  the 
imposing  rites  and  external  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church.  A 
more  vivid  impression  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  Wyan- 
dots,  than  upon  any  others ;  and  they  preserved,  for  a  longer  term 
than  any  other  tribe,  traces  of  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  their 
Spiritual  fathers  :  But  even  with  them,  superior  as  they  are  in  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  placed  by  (heir  local  situation  in  contact 
with  a  Catholic  community,  the  subject  is  forgotten  ;  or,  if  remem* 
bered,  it  is  remembered  only  by  a  few  aged  and  decrepid  persons^ 
like  other  traditionary  legends  of  their  nation. 

'  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  for  the  dischaige  of 
the  great  moral  debt  which  we  owe  to  this  miserable  race  of  beings, 
deep  interest  has  lately  beea  excited  upon  this  important  subject. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  .awakened,  which  cannot  but  produce  benefi- 
cial results.  The  obligations  under  which  we  are  placed,  as  an  en* 
lightened  and  Christian  community,  to  teach  our  neighbours  tbe 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  are  universally  felt  and  ac-  ' 
knowledged.  We  have  driven  them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis* 
sippi.  Our  forefathers,  who  landed  upon  this  continent,  found  them 
numerous,  high  spirited,  and  powerful.  They  are  now  few,  depres- 
sed, weak,  and  miserable.    For  the  £ur  possessions  which  Once  were 


tbei^rs,  Ut  ^8|pve  tb«m  a  qaore  preciotM  mbepitaiicei"t-«  gradaal 
participatioQ  io  those  bles^iogs,  natural  aod  iDtelloctuaU  ciril  and  i«<^ 
ligious,  which  have  fallen  to  our  lot 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  wa^ 
owing  to  the  principles  upon  which  their  operations  were  conducted, 
rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  thejobject 
itself.     It  is  easy  to  teach  an  Indian  to  comply  with  the  externai 
forms  of  the  church  ;  and  he  may  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when 
he  has  no  ideas,  practical  or  speculative,  upon  the  momentous  sub- 
ject which  alone  gives  importance  to  these  ceremonies.   Any  change, 
to  be  permanent,  must  be  gradual  and  general.     We  must  teach  the 
la(tiaD9,  by  their  own  observations,  the  value  of  our  institutions. 
We  ttuat  induce  them  to  abandon  their  present  erratic  life,  and  to 
eatabliah  thenmeWee  peratanently.    We  must  convince  them  that  the^ 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence,  which  is  now  furnished  by  the 
chase,  wiH  be  acquired  with  less  toil  and  more  certainty,  by  tbe 
labour  of  agriculture.     We  must  teach  them,  above  all,  the  value 
of  separate  and  exclusive  property — the  cardinal  principle  in  our 
own  attempts  upon  this  subject.     In  fact,  their  physical  and  moral 
improvements  must  be  contemporaneous  :  Kach  will  alternately  act 
as  cause  and  effect. 

*  If  this  great  cause  be  placed  in  proper  hands,  and  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  judgment  proportioned  to  its  importance,  we  may  safely 
anticipate  a  successful  result.  But  it  must  be  the  work  of  time  and 
labour.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  speedily  or  easily.  Inveterate 
habits  most  be  eradicated,  strong  prejudices  encountered,  and  tlut 
feelings  and  optnimis  of  a  whole  race  of  'human  beings  entirely 
ohattged,  before  complete  success  can  attend  our  exertions.  But, 
such  a  bloodless  victory  would  be  more  important  to  the  character 
of  our  country,  than  the  most  sanguinary  battle  which  stains  the 
pi^es  of  history.'    pp.  9^101. 

The  importance  and  real  glory  of  such  a  conquest,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  \mt  we  fear  that  it  will  never  be  effected.  By^  what  in- 
ducement shall  we  tempt  the  Indian  to  leave  his  native  forests, 
and  the  pursuits  which  have  grown  into  his  nature,  to  accommo- 
date his  rambling  disposition  to  the  restraints  of  custom,  and  the 
ardficial  trammels  of  society  f  How  shall  we  persuade  him,  who 
never  takes  bought  of  the  morrow,  to  become  an  industrious  and 
easeful  {dodder  ?  Or,  if  he  accept  the  invitation,  by  what  magic 
ttano^y  siiall  we  guard  him  against  our  vices,  while  we  are  teach- 
uighim  our  habits? 

The  safeguard  of  the  Indian  is  the  independence  of  his  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  forms  a  contrast  to  the  African,  who  readily 
imbibes  other  customs,  and  soon  loses  his  distinguishing  traits. 
Not  so  the  Indian  ;  he  retains  his  original  habits  with  great  tena- 
city, and  even  if  (which  has  rarely  happened)  he  becomes  civili- 
sed, be  does  not  assiinilate  with  the  strangers  around  him. .  He 
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mbidts  with  white  men  as  if  neither  his  beut,  nmr  home,  was 
among  them,  and  is  scarce  ever  firm  enough  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  returning  to  his  natural  habits.     The  instance  <i€ 
Peter  Otsekett,  the  proteg^  of  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayetle, — who 
was  instructed  by  the  most  polished  masters  in  Paris,  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  acquiring  the  accomplishments  of  refine 
ment — ^yet,  who  returned  to  his  native  woods,  threw  ofi*  the  dress 
and  manners  of  civilized  men,  and  sunk  into  a  drunken  and  fe- 
rocious savage, — speaks  volumes. 

That  there  is  a  charm  in  their  mode  of  living,  that  retains  the 
Indians,  and  even  allures  the  white  man,  has  often  been  observed. 
We  have  heard  a  scientific  foreigner,  whose  pursuits  led  to  a  re- 
4udence  oi  some«raonths  among  the  Indians,  assert,  that  those  were 
as  happy  days  as  he  had  known.  He  described  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  their  lifeas  arising  from  a  perfect  absence  of  care,  an  ex^ 
emption  from  all  those  irksome,  artificial  restrain^  of  society,  and 
petty  vexations  and  intrigues,  which  harrass  the  life  of  civilised 
snan*  It  must,'  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  feelings  of  diis 
person  might  have  been  very  difierent,  if  be  had  looked  forward 
to  the  prospect  of  spending  his  life  with  these  people,  and  bidden 
ferewell  to  the  delights  of  refined  conversation,  and  that  pleasure 
which  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  brings. 

Th^  history  of  the  founder  of  St.  Regis,  is  a  strong  example" 
of  the  attachment  which  the  Indian  life  inspires.  His  name  was 
Cammon.  When  a  mei«  boy,  rambling  with  his  sister,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  in  the  woods,  near  the  setdement  of  Caughnawaga,  they 
were  suiprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  The  girl,  in  attemptwg 
to  climb  a  tree  in  order  to  conceal  herself,  fell,  and  broke  her 
arm.  The  savages  seized  tlieboy,  but  probably,  not  caring  to 
be  troubled  with  the  wounded  girl,  left  her  to  find  her  way 
home  as  well  as  she  could.  The  Indians,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, adopted  their  little  prisoner,  and  educated  him  in  their  own 
habits.  The  quickness  and  talent  be  evinced,  as  he  grew  up,  ob* 
tained  him  the  confidence  of  U^  tribe  ;  and  at  manhood  he  be- 
came, virtually,  the  Chief  of  Ibe  village.  At  this  time.  Father 
Gordon,  the  Catholic  priest,  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  ciiw 
cumstance  of  a  white  possessing  so  much  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, inquired  into  his  hbtory,  and  with  some  difficulty  traced 
his  family — ^who  joyfully  claimed  the  lost  one.  After  remaining 
with  them  some  time,  Cammon's  wild  habits  prevailed,  and  he 
quitted  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  for  the  freedom  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  desert.  He  found,  however,  that  his  absence  had 
given  ofience,  and  excited  jealousy  among  the  Indians,  and  that 
many  of  them  regarded  him  with  unfriendly  eyes.  Under  these 
circumstances^  Father  Gordon  advised  him  to  select  the  most  at- 
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tacfaed  of  his  fHiends,  and  form  a  new  settlement.  He  accof d« 
ingly  followed  this  counsel,  and  founded  the  village  of  St  Regi^.^ 
He  married  an  Indian  woman,  and  left  a  large  family  of  sons, 
who  have  the  influence,  if  not  the  rank,  of  Chiefs  among  the 
Indians. 

The  various  and  wild  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  at  once  re« 
Aite  the  assertion,  that  they  have  no  ima^nation.  The  extrava-* 
gance  and  absurdity  of  some  of  their  tales  is  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  implicit  belief  with  which  they  receive  them.  Their 
dreams  are  oracles.     Governor  Cass  says  : 

*  The  Indttins  have  great  confidence  in  dreams  :  They  are  con- 
sidered as  the  immediate  manifestations  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spin 
rit ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  disregard  these 
impressions.  The  most  important  expeditions  are  sometimes  stopfied 
and  tamed  back,  by  a  dream  of  one  of  the  party.  In  the  year  1779, 
a  party  of  about  one  handred  Chippewa  warriors,  led  by  a  Chief 
named  Wa-be-gpn-a,  left  Detroit  upon  a  war  excursion  against  the 
infant  settlements  of  Kentucky.  During  the  march,  warrior  after 
warrior  abandoned  the  party,  affected  by  the  dreams  which  they  had, 
or  feigned  to  have  ;  until  the  number  was  reduced  to  twenty- three. 
When  they  arrived  upon  the  Ohio,  they  struck  a  road  apparently 
much  travelled.  They  watched  this  road  some  time  ;  but  not  meet- 
ing with  any  success,  they  returned,  and  proceeded  one  day^s  march 
towards  home.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  a  British  interpreter, 
who  was  with  the  party,  remonstrated  agaiust  their  return,  ana  urged 
the  Chief  to  remain  in  the  country,  until  they  could  strike  the  Ame- 
ricans. He  dwelt  upon  topics  obvious  to  the  Indians ;  and  repre- 
sented the  disgrace  which  would  attend  an  unfortunate  expedition. 
The  Chief  finally  consented  to  refer  the  question  to  a  dream.  He 
prepared  himself  for  the  approaching  comoranication,  and  in  the 
morning  stated  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had 
directed  him  to  watch  the  road  again,  until  a  party  of  the  Americans 
should  pass.  The  Indians  returned  with  great  confidence,  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  road,  and  there  remained  until  a  party  ap- 
proached— ^upon  whom  they  fired.  They  took  two  scalps  and  three 
prisoners. 

*  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  this  road  was  daily  travelled, 
and  the  Chief  hazarded  little  in  advising  his  warriors  to  watch  it. 
The  whole  plan  was  probably  contrived  between  him  and  the  inter- 
preter, to  restore  confidence  to  the  dispirited  party.'  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  minds  of  the  Indians  are  prepared  for  these 
impressions.  Fasting,  watching,  long  conversations  and  intense  re- 
flection upon  the  subject,  produce  the  verv  result  of  which  they 
are  in  pursuit  They  dream  because  their  (acuities,  intellectual  and 
corporeal,  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  most  favourable  to  such  an 
object.* 

Vol.  IV.  13 
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The  most  interesting  and  perplexing  circumstances,  coBcenuo^ 
the  Indians,  are  the  antiquities  found  among  them,  and  of 
they  can  give  no  account ;  or  one  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
rather  to  bewilder,  than  aid,  the  inquirer.  That  the  works  which 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  vestiges 
of  a  people  far  superior  to  the  present  race,  is  evident ; — ^but 
what  their  destiny  and  Tate — their  names  and  customs — are  ques- 
tions, in  answer  to  which  every  thing  may  be  conjectured,  but 
nothing  proved.  The  author's  remarks  on  these  antiquities  are 
appropriate;  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  throw  much  li^ht 
on  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  them.  Of  the  man-eating  socie- 
ty, a  very  curious  description  is  given ;  and  there  appears  not  to 
be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  tru£  of  its  former  existence. 

The  practice  of  cannibalism  being  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of 
our  nature,  and  the  many  instances,  where  the  most  plausible  sto- 
ries, on  severe  scrutiny,  have  been  proved  to  be  false,  had  caused 
us  to  lend  an  unbelieving  ear  to  tales  of  this  kind.  That  the 
transports  of  rage  or  revenge  have  urged  men  to  vent  their  fury, 
by  mangling  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,  we  unhappily  have 
no  need  of  examining  Indian  customs  to  prove :  we  have  in- 
stances enough  of  such  brutality  in  civilized  men.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  man,  even  in  his  most  savage  state,  ever  fed  upon 
his  fellow-men,  merely  to  satisfy  his  appetite  :  We  have  never 
heard  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  it,  where  it  could  not  be' 
traced,  either  to  the  desperation  of  famine,  or  to  the  cruelty  of 
revenge^  The  institution  which  existed  among  the  Miamis  and 
Kickapoos,  is  robbed  of  some  of  its  horror,  by  the  solemn  and 
religious  air  which  attended  its  ceremonies.  We  must,  however, 
agree  with  the  author,  that  ^  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  among 

*  the  other  tribes,  n(Mr  perhaps  in  the  whole  record  of  human  de- 

*  pravity.' 

*  A  society  existed,  called  "  the  man-eaters,"  whose  duty  it  was 
to  eat  any  prisonerg,  devoted  to  this  horrible  purpose  by  those  who 
captured  them.  This  society  was  co-eval  with  the  earliest  traditions 
of  either  tribe  ;  and  the  institution  was  associated  with  religious  sen- 
timents, and  with  feelings  of  reverence,  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians* 
Its  members  belonged  to  one  family,  called  **  the  bear,"  which,  how- 
ever, included  many  individuals.  Thej  were  admitted  into  the  so- 
ciety by  a  secret  and  solemn  initiation,  and  with  many  imposing  ce- 
remonies. This  right,  or  duty,  for  1  cannot  ascertain  in  which  light 
the  admission  was  viewed,  extended  to  males  and  females  ;  and  the 
whole  number,  at  the  period  to  which  my  information  relates,  was 
about  twenty. .  But  1  am  ignorant  whether  there  was  any  limitation 
of  number,  except  by  the  exclusion  of  individuals  from  the  sacred 
family. 

*  On  ordinary  occasions,  when  a  prisoner  is  sacrificed,  it  is  done 
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» 
to  gratify  the,  revenge  of  the  near  relations  of  a  falien  warrior :  Bot 
when  these,  relatives  are  strongly  excited,  either  io  consc^quenge  of 
the  natural  strength  of  their  passions,  or  of  a  peculiar  attachment  io^ 
the  deceased,  or  of  any  uncommon  circumstances  attending  his  death, 
the  prisoner  is  then  sentenced  to  a  specific  death,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  •'  Man-eaters."  They  take  possession  of  him,  and  execute 
him  in  conformity  with  the  sentence.  After  being  delivered  to  them, 
there  is  no  power  to  ransom  him  :  His  fate  is  irreversibly  fixed.'  *  *  * 

*  One  of  the  members  of  this  society,  called  **  White  Skin,"  an 
influential  Miami  chief,  is  yet  living.  But  the  institution  itself  has 
disappeared ;  and  such  is  the  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  Indians 
upon  these  subjects,  that  he  is  sometimes  reproached  with  this  con- 
nexion, formerly  so  much  venerated!  and  respected.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  celebrated  Chief,  Little  Turtle,  was  active  in  the 
abolition  of  this  horrible  practice.  Such  an  exertion  was  in  unison 
with  hi j»  character  and  principles.'  *  *  * 

*  [Since  the  foregoing  memorandum  of  the  Man-eating  society  was 
made,  the  following  more  minute  particulars  have  been  received  from 
the  present  principal  Chi^f  of  the  Miamis. 

*  The  general  name  of  the  family,  to  which  the  society  is  excla- 
Sively  confined — the  name  which  it  has  always  borne — is  Ons-e-won- 
sa.     The  word  has  no  precise  or  known  meaning.    The  name  of  the 
present  head  of  the  family  is  Am-co-me-we-au-kee,  or  the  Man-ea- 
ter; whose  family,  in  all  its  branches,  now  consists .  of  fifteen  ot 
twenty  members.     The  succession  is  continued  in  the  male  line  ; 
and 'the  eldest  male  living  is  always  the  head.     There  is  no  ceremony 
of  initiation :  ho  extraneous  members  can  be  admitted  :  the  members 
are  born  into  the  society,  and  have  no  choice  but  to  inherit  its  atro* 
cions  privileges*     When  a  victim  is  selected,  his  face  is  painted 
black  ;  and,  aAer  he  has  been  given  up  to  the  society,  his  fate  is  ir* 
revocable.     New  utensils  must  be  provided  for  every  new  sacrifice^ 
Every  member  of  the  society  is  bodnd  in  duty  to  partake  of  the  hor- 
rible repast, — infants  and  all ;  but,  although  public,  no  other  person 
dares  profane  the  sanguinary  ceremony.   During,  or  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,  the  head  repeats,  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger 
members,  its  tradition  and  its  duties.     The  Chief  above  alluded  to, 
says,  that  the  society  is  now  seldom  mentioned,  and  a  disuse  of  its 
practices  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  obliterated  almost  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  excepting  its  name  and  its  members.]'  pp. 
133-136.  ' 

The  note  containing  a  description  of  the  war-dance,  is  enter- 
taining. We  wish  the  Governor  had  given  us  some  specimens  of 
Indian  eloquence.  We  are  covetous  ©f  every  information,  from 
one  so  well  qualified  to  give  it.  Some  remarks  on  the  variety 
and  number  of  their  languages,  would  also  have  been  accepta- 
ble;— ^but,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  this  strange  people  inspire, 
would  require  more  ample  limits,  than  the  notes  of  a  poem  couM 
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afford.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asking  for  m«e,  we  shonUI  be 
gratefol  for  having  obtadaed  so  much ;  and  while  we  praise  the 
poet,  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  b  his  Indian  talc,  we  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  Governor  Cass,  for  the  entertain- 
ment  he  has  condensed  in  the  illustrations. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  with  the  beautifiil  and  spirited  de* 
scription  of  the  pictured  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  a  description 
which  does  not  need  the  aid  of  rhyme,  to  give  it  pure  iK>etic 
merit 

*  Upon  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  are  the  immense  precipitous  dim,  called  bj 
the  Toyageurs,  Le  PortatI,  and  the  '*  Pictured  jRocfct."     Thisnane 
has  been  given  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  different  appearances 
which  they  present  to  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  their  base  in  his 
canoe.    It  requires  little  aid  from  the  imagination,  to  discern  in  theoa 
the  castellated  tower,  the  lofty  dome,  spires  and  pinnacles,  and  every 
sublime,  grotesque,  or  fantastic  shape,  which  the  genius  of  architec- 
ture has  ever  invented.    These  cli&  are  an  unbroken  mass  of  rocks 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Lake,  and  stretching  along  the  coast  for  fifteen  milet.    The  voya* 
geurs  never  pass  this  coast  except  in  the  most  profound  calm ;  and 
the  Indians,  before  they  make  the  attempt,  offer  their  accustomed 
oblations,  to  propitiate  the  favpur  of  the  Manitoos.     The  eye  in* 
stinctively  searches  along  this  eternal  rampart  for  a  single  place  of 
security  :  But  the  search  is  vain.   With  an  impassible  barrier  of  rock 
•a  one  side,  and  an  interminable  expanse  of  water  on'  the  other,  a 
sudden  storm  upon  the  lake  would  as  inevitably  insure  destructioa 
to  the  passenger  in  his  frail  canoe,  as  if  he  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
cataract  of  Niagara     The  rock  itself  is  a  sandstone,  which  is  disin- 
tegrated, by  the  continued  action  of  the  water,  with  comparative  fa* 
cility.    There  are  no  broken  masses  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest 
and  find  relief.     The  lake  is  so  deep  that  these  masses^  as  they  are 
torn  from  the  precipice,  are  concealed  beneath  its  waters  until  they 
are  reduced  to  sand.     The  action  of  the  waves  has  undermined 
every  projecting  point ;  and  there,  the  immense-  precipice  rests  upon 
arches,  and  the  foundation  is  intersected  by  caverns  extending  in 
every  direction.     When  we  passed  this  mighty  fabric  of  nature,  the 
wind  was  still  and  the  lakes  calm.     But  even  the  slight  motion  of 
the  waves,  which  in  the  most  profound  calm  agitates  these  internal 
seas,  swept  through  the  deep  caverns  with  the  noise  of  distant 
thunder,  and  died  upon  the  ear  as  it  rolled  forward  in  the  dark  re« 
cesses  inaccessible  to  human  observation  :  no  sound  more  melancholy 
or  more  awful  ever  vibrated  upon  human  nerves.     It  has  left  an  im« 
pression,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  ever  efface.     Resting 
in  a  frail  bark  canoe  upon  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  we  seemed 
almost  suspended  in  air — so  pellucid  is  the  element  upon  which  we 
floated.    In  gazing  upon  the  lowering  battlements  which  impended 


over  us,  and  from  which  the  amall^at  fragment  would  ha?e  destroyed 
uSr  we  felt,  abd  felt  intensely,  our  own  insignifiGance,     No  situation 
can  be  imagined,  more  appalling  to  the  courage,  or  more  humbling 
to  the  pride  of  man.     We  appeared  like  a  small  speck  upon  the  face 
of  creation.     Our  whole  party,  Indians  and  voyageurs  and  soldiers 
and  officers  and  savans,  contemplated  in  mute  astonishment  the  aw- 
ful display  ofcreative  power,  at  whose  base  we  hung :  and  no  sound 
broke  upon  the  ear,  to  interrupt  the  ceaseless  roaring  of  the  wa- 
ters.'»— No  splendid  cathedral,  no  temple  built  with  human  hands,  no 
pomp  of  worship,  could  ever  impress  the  spectator  with  such  deep 
humility,  and  so  strong  a  conviction,  of  the  immense  distance  between 
him  and  the  Almighty  Architect. 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  viewed  the  fs^lls  of  Niagara^  and 
the^passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Slue  Ridge,  two  of  the  most 
stupendous  objects  in  the.  natural  features  of  our  country  :  The  im- 
pression they  produce  is  feeble  and  transient,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  '*  Pictured  Rocks^'  of  Lake  Superior.' 
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3.  Ten  Years^  ExHe,  or  Meamrs  of  thai  interesting  period  of  the 
life  of  the  Baroness  De  StaeUHmstein :  written  by  herself^  du-* 
nhg  the  years  1810,  11, 12  and  13,  and  now  first  published 
fipom  the  original  MS.  by  her  Son.  12mo.  pp.  280.  New- York, 
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3.  A  View  of  the  Civil  Administration  and  Political  Character  of 
J^apoleon  Bonaparte.  8vo.  pp.  31.  New-York,  Bliss  &  White: 
1821.  : 

We  always  feel  indebted  to  our  countrymen,  when  they  furnish 
us  with  the  result  of  the  observations  they  have  made,  and  the  in- 
formation  they  have  collected,  in  their  travels.  Even  if  (heir  per* 
formances  should  present  but  little  of  interest  or  value  in  the  in-^ 
telligence  they  afford,  we  are  at  least  enabled  to  judge,  of  the  efiect 
produced  on  them,  by  an  intercourse  with  foreign  manners  and 
customs,  a  view  of  the  intrigues  and  corruptions  of  Europe — and 
of  the  influence  thus  produced  on  those  opinions  and  prejudices, 
in  which  their  previous  education  had  strengthened  or  confirmed 
them.  We  were  in  expectation,  however,  of  finding  in  the  letters 
from  Paris,  something  more  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  than,  tlie 
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few  passing  remarks,  occasionally  repeated,  in  the  praise 

too  indiscriminately  bestowed  upon  France  and  Frenchmen. '  Of 

France  our  author  says,  *  after  25  years  of  victory,  during  which 

*  she  was  menaced  by  a  double  danger,  her  glory  and  honour  hoBC 

*  remained  spotless;^  and  of  Napoleon,  that  *the  terror  of  his  beak 

*  and  lightning  of  bis  eye  were  quenched  in  the  clouds  of  slumber.' 
Mr.  Didier  remained  a  year  in  Great-Britain,  visiting  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  London,  and  although  he  wrote  very  long  letters  to 
his  friends,  he  informs  us  ^he  will  not  give  place  to  his  remarks  on 

*  the  British  government,  manners  and  institutions,  lest  they  should 

*  appear  as  the  effect  of  prejudice.'  This  avowal  is  so  candid,  as  to 
leave  us  nothing  to  say,  and  but  little  to  hope  for  th^  present. 
These  letters,  nevertheless,  give  evidence  of  good  feeling,  and,  ge- 
nerally, of  correct  sentiments;  although  we  think  them  better 
calculated  to  amuse  a  private  circle  of  friends,  than  interest  or 
instruct  the  public.  They  are  written,  however,  without  preten- 
sion, are  occasionally  lively,  and  sometimes  entertaining. 

Madame  de  Stael  is  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  To  a 
strong  and  forcible  style,  she  adds  a  justness  of  sentiment,  a  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature*,  which 
raise  her  far  above  the  level  of  her  sex.  In  the  work  before  us, 
however,  although  there  are  continual  traces  of  her  former  ability, 
and  occasional  remarks  to  remind  us  of  her  former  merit,  sfill  it 
chiefly  abounds  with  complaints  of  the  treatment  she  experienced 
from  Napoleon,  and  of  those  unceasing  vexations  and  persecu* 
dons  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to — ^which,  we  think,  the  sup- 
pression of  a  little  misplaced  pride,  or  the  exercise  of  a  little  pru- 
dence on  her  part,  would  have  enabled  her  to  avert,  without  the 
surrender  of  independence,  the  abandonment  of  friends,  or  any 
sacrifice  Sf  principle. 

Bonaparte  paid  her  but  little  attention — she  thought  ^he  deser- 
ved something  more  at  his  hands;  «nd  that  her  pretensions  to 
literary  celebrity  should  have  secured  to  her,  if  not  the  flattering 
attentions  of  his  courtiers,  at  least  the  acknowledgment  due  to 
her  talents  and  her  name. — Power,  however,  with  its  seductive 
attractions,  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  it  had  been  thought  ne- 
cessary, to  overcome  the  scruples  of  our  author ;  for  she  frankly 
owns,  that  when  M.  Constant  informed  her  that  "  if  he  spoke  to- 
morrow, her  drawing  room  would  be  deserted,''  and  she  answered 
"  we  must  follow  our  conviction,"  '  If  I  had  foreseen  what  I  have 

*  suffered  since  that  day,  I  should  not  have  had  the  firmness  to 

*  refuse  Mr.  Constant's  offer  of  renouncing  his  project,  in  order 

*  not  to  compromise  me.'  And  again, '  Bonaparte  had  as  yet  done 

*  nothing  exactly  culpable ;  many  asserted  that  he  had  saved 
'  France  from  anarchy ;  in  short,  if  at  that  moment  he  had  signi- 
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^  fied  to  me  any  wish  of  reconciliation,  I  should  have  been  de^ 
f  lighted.'  Her  levees  at  ibis  period  were  well  attended,  her 
friends  were  numerous,  and  her  society  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  France :  and  it  was  in  this  literary  cir- 
cle, as  on  the  theatre  where  she  acknowledges  she  was  destined  to  , 
shine,  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging,^  with 
freedom,  in  strictures  on  the  existing  government,  and  remarks 
on  the  politics  of  the  day,  which  she  must  have  known  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  another,  and  which  she  had  no  reason  to 
expect  would  have  been  permitted  in  herself.  She  was  according- 
ly first  directed  to  leave  Paris,  then  required  to  confine  herself  to 
certain  departments,  and  eventually  obliged  to  repair  to  Switzer- 
land, and  interdicted  from  returning  to  the  soil  of  France:  After  a 
residence  of  some  time,  she  set  out  for  Vienna,^  thence  to  Russia, 
and  lasdy  to  England,  by  way  of  Sweden,  where  the  "  Ten  Year's 
Exile"  was  finished  in  181 3« 

This  work  is  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  reflections  it  contains^ 
on  some  of  the  events  connected  with  the  French  revolution,  on 
the  state  of  parties  existing  at  that  period,  and  on  the  character 
of  him,  who  was  the  child  of  that  revolution — was  nursed  amid 
its  storms — strove  with  its  contending  elements — and  who,  occa- 
sionally instrumental  in  directing  its  efforts,  was  finally  enabled, 
when  its  fury  was  past,  to  rivet  on  the  people  at  on«ie  its  instrument 
and  victim,  the  chains  of  a  military  despotism. 

A  strong  degi'ee  of  interest  inseparably  attaches  itself  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Napoleon :  the  apparent 
fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  approaching  fate — the  c^lm  sere^ 
laity  that  attended  the  last  moments  of  his  existence — and  the 
philosophic  composure  with  which  he  bid  adieu  to  the  world  > 
where  he  had  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part — ^indifferent  Vb  his  own 
fate,  and  mindful  only  of  the  destiny  of  that  son  on  whom  fai$ 
hopes  were  built,  as  if  he  should  inherit  the  spirit  of  his  father, 
apd  "  rise  the  warrior  of  the  future  age" — were  all  u  avoidably 
calculated  to  leave  an  impression  favourable  to  his  memory,  and 
excite  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  To  England  must  we  ascribe 
the  fault,  if  the  commisseration  occasioned  by  the  manner  of  his 
death,  should  have  any  tendency  to  weaken  our  feeling  of  detesta- 
tion for  the  principles  that  actuated  his  conduct  during  his  reign 
of  terror,  or  lessen  that  abhorrence  which  ought  to  exist  in  the 
breast  of  every  friend  to  rational  freedom,  at  the  recollection  of 
his  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression*  After  the  eventful  strug- 
gle that  destroyed  forever  his  prospects  and  his  hopes,  Napoleon 
Surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  relying  on  the 
ipagnanimity  of  his  most  powerful  enemy,  and  appealing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  British  Regent.     It  is  certainly  idle  to  say,  .^^ith- 
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the  author  of  the  pamphet  prefixed  to  this  article,  that  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  Napoleon  by  Captsun  Maitland,  was  violated 
by  his  government  Napoleon  had  surrendered  himself  volonta- 
rily,  and  as  an  act  of  necessity,  and  there  could  be  no  stipulati 
on  the  part  of  Captain  Maitland  that  could  bind  his  government 
to  the  treatment  he  was  to  receive,  or  the  fate  that  was  to 
bim :  but  still,  we  think  the  liberal  portion  of  mankind  will 
cord  their  protest  against  the  unnecessary  cruelty  of  that  decree 
which  sentenced  Napoleon  to  perpetual  banishment  on  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  He  was  then  of  but  little  ccmse- 
quence  to  the  world ;  his  name  could  no  longer  inspire  terror  and 
dismay ;  his  genius  could  no  more  control  the  destinies  of  £a- 
rope,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind.  It  will  be  in  vain  fo  say, 
that  the  disease  which  terminated  his  existence,  was  in  ne  wise 
connected  with  the  climate  of  St.  Helena,  or  the  restraints  impo- 
sed by  liis  strict  confinement.  The  world  at  large  will  ascribe 
his  premature  death  to  an  imprisonment,  that  was  not  authorised 
by  tiie  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations— that  was  called  £br 
by  no  probability  of  change  in  the  situation  of  Europe — ^tbat  w^s 
warranted  by  no  political  expediency — and  that  could  be  justi- 
fied on  no  ground  of  policy,  or  public  good ; — an  imprisonment 
which,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  day  shall  have  subsided,  and 
ihe  natural,  though  embittered  feelings  of  the  times  shall  be  for- 
gotten, posterity  will  consider  as  one  of  the  foulest  blots  in  the 
bnnals  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

When  the  tomb  closes  on  the  virtues  and  the  frailties  of  its  vic- 
tim, there  is  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  render  justice  to  those 
^ho,  when  alive,  had  met  only  its  calumny  and  abuse ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  regard  with  sympathy,  and  even  to  applaud  the 
inemory  bf  men  whose  perverted  talents  had  inflicted  accumula- 
ted misery  on  half  mankind.  Napoleon  has  now  run  his  course, 
and  the  world  seems  already  indinerent  to  his  fate ;  but  the  re- 
collection of  the  events  connected  with  his  proud  career  will  re- 
main, long  aAer  the  brightness,  Which  followed  in  the  path  of 
this  dazzling  meteor,  shall  have  been  efiaced  by  the  march  of 
time^  and  when  that  name,  which  was  once  the  scourge  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  terror  of  half  the  world,  shall  exist  only  on  the 
page  of  history. 

Accustomed,  as  we  long  have  been,  in  this  country,  to  receive 
so  much  of  our  information  through  the  medium  oi  the  English 
press,  we  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  a  certain  portion  of  its  spirit, 
and  to  concur,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  correctness  of  that  co- 
louring which  it  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  English  writer^ 
to  give  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  influence  of 
Napoleon.    However  the  fears  or  the  policy  of  England  may 
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have  warranted  her  writers  iq  tbe^i^  attempts,  on  all  oeca$k>08,  to 
villify  hii  name  and  cbaracte»r,  it  becomQs  us  ter  entertain  more  li« 
t)eral,  if  not  more  enlightened  views ;  to  exaimine  with  Hftore  cir- 
cumspection, and  decide  with  more  impartiaUty. 

When  Napoleon  is  charged  with  crimes  which,  it  is  afterward^ 
i^und,  he  had  never  committed,  we  are  often  dispeised  to  attribute 
to  him  virtties  which  he  never  possessed,  tt  needed  not,  indoed,. 
the  aid  of  England,  to  enable  every  friend  to  liberty  to  appre-* 
<;iate  the  character,  and  tremble  for  the  success,  of  one  who,  with 
almost  all  Europe  at  bis  disposal,  looked^  with  nq  faint  anticipa-> 
tion,  to  the  conquest  of  the  civilized  world,.  The  position,  therefore, 
that  an  American,  who  reflected  on  the  probable  consequences, 
sihould  have  wished  him  to  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate 
Russaa,  seemjs,  at  first,  too  repugnant  to  be  admitted;,  yet  we 
know,  su<ch  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  period,  that 
many  of  our  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  who  honestly  rejbiced 
in  bis  victories — hailed  the  prospect  of  his  complete  success,  with 
confidence  and  hope-^and  seemed  to  wish,  that  the  spot  "  where 
there  were  men,  and  laws,  and  liberty,  should  become  a  sand^ 
hank  for  sea-monsters  to  ^tten  on^— a  place  for  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  to  mingle  in  conflict*^'  England,  however,  should  recol- 
le<?t,  when  she  is  charging  Napoleon  with  every  crime  that  has 
been  committed  on  the  continent,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget, 
Qor  can  the  parties  aggrieved  feel  a  disposition  to  forgive,  the 
manifold  aggressions  of  her  own  government.  When  she 
^eaks  of  the  cities  he  has  plundered  and  sacked,  she  should 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  burning  of  the  legislative  hall  and 
buildings,  at  Washington  :  And  the  atrocities  committed  by 
liier  troops  at  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian,  may  well  be  contrast- 
ed  with  that  strict  discipline,  so  generally  maintained  in  the 
French  armies  as  to  win  the  applause  of  dieir  enemies,  and  in- 
duce the  people  of  Germany  to  prefer  having  quartered  on  them, 
the  troops  of  France,  before  those  of  the  allies,  wl^o  wore  then 
fighting  their  batdes.  Napoleon  has  been  repeatedly  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Captain  Wright,  although  it  is  well  known 
that,  after  minute  investigation,  no  proof  could  be  found  of  vio- 
lence having  been  ofiered ;  but  the  folly  consists  in  attributing  to 
Napoleon  a  crime  which  he  could  have  had  no  motive  to  com-* 
mit, — ^for  if  a  court  martial  had  been  summoned  on  Captain 
Wright,  they  would  have  been  justified  in  ordering  his  execution. 
Georges  and  Pichegni,  who  possessed  neither  the  influence  noir 
popularity  to  give  rise  to  any  apprehension  of  popular  excite^ 
ment  in  their  favour,  are  also  stated  to  have  been  murdered  by 
bis  order,  although  their  landing  in  France,  and  attempting  ta 
subvert  the  existing  government,  would  have  subjected  them  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  had  they  awaited  the  issue  of  a  trial 
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The  case  of  Moreau,  however,  was  far  difierent ;  although  Na^ 

Eoleon  ha&  been  accused  of  having  sacrificed  him  too,  to  gratify 
is  revenge.    Moreau  had  listened  to  the  proposals  of  Greorgetf' 
and  Pichegru,  and  was,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  them  iir 
their  plans.    A  warrior  of  pre-eminent  talents,  popular  with  the 
army  and  a  favourite  with  the  people,  beloved  by  his   firiendr 
and  esteemed  by  his  enepiies,   tnere  was  every  thing  to   fear 
from  public  sympathy  enlisted  in  his  behalf;  still  he  had  a  public 
trial — ^made  a  public  defence,  distinguished  alike  for  talent  and 
address — and  received  his  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment ; 
which  was  changed,  at  his  own  request,  to  perpetual  banTshmentK 
When  England,   therefore,   makes   such  charges  as  diese^  the 
ground-work  of  her  accusations  against  Napoleon,  she  should 
recollect,  that  she  too  has  sacrificed  a  gallant  admiral  to  her 
views  of  policy, — and  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  worid  wrll  not 
forget  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleons,  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  nor  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
that  have  attended  her  mardi  of  conquest  over  the  unofilending 
inhabitants' of  India*    We  do  not  now  recur  to  these  events,  with 
a  wish  to  renew  their  recollection ;  nor,  by  instituting  odious 
comparisons,  to  offa*  an  apology  for  any  of  the  misdeeds  of  Na-* 
poleon  :  but  we  have  too  long  witnessed  the  ridiculous  efibrts  of 
English  writers  to  calumniate  and  denounce,  where  no  foundation 
existed,  not  to  feel  a  desire  to  have  the  character  of  one  who 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  more  honestty  scrutinized,  and  mor& 
correctly  portrayed. 

We  have  not  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the 
**  View  of  the  Political  Character  of  Napoleon,"  with  the  inten- 
tion la  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  or  subscribe  to  his 
opinions;  although  we  think  he  possesses  a  considerable  acquain- 
tance with  his  subject,  and  is  often  pertinent  in  Us  remarks,  anS 
sound  in  his  conclusions  ;  but  he  attributes  to  Napoleon  services 
which  he  never  rendered,  and  gives  him  a  character  that  he  has 
never  deserved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  prejudices  against 
England  appear  to  be  too  violent,  to  leave  much  room  for  the 
exercise  of  an  impartial  judgment.  We  cannot,  however,  attempt 
to  review,  in  detail,  even  the  rapid  sketch  here  presented,  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  neces- 
sarily confined. 

This  author  conceives  that  the  tides  of  Napoleon,  to  immortal 
fame,  are, 

1.  The  services  he  has  rendered  to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  ci- 
vilization, by  staying  the  destructive  movement  of  the  revO' 
Intion. 

2.  That  he  re-opened  the  temples,  and  rebuilt  the  altars. 

3.  His  immortal  code&— by  which  he  still  reigns^  not  oi^y  i& 
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Trance,  but  over. a  considerable  portion  of  the  civilized  world* 
4,  The  impulse  given  by  his  genius  to  the  industry  of  France, 

and  of  consequence  to  that  of  Europe — ^iiow  forever  freed  from 

the  shameful  tribute  exacted  by  ravening  England. 

While  the  revolution  in  France  was  yet  in  its  earliest  stages, 
and  when,  by  judicioufs  management,  united  with  firmness  and 
decision,  on  the  parf  of  the. king,  its  farther  progress  might  have 
been  retarded,  if  1iot  entirely  prevented — ^while  the  king  «till 
preserved  his  prerogatives,  and  when,  as  yet,  the  people  could 
be  charged  with  but  few  acts  of  sedition  or  violence — a  league 
was.secretly  formed  against  the  nation  by  the  monarchs  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  their  armies  were  already  marshalled  for 
the  attack, — before  the  French  had  committed  any  act  to  autho- 
rize their  interference,  or  justify  their  hostilities.  In  the  con- 
vention held  at  Pi  Initz,  in  1791,  a  treaty  was  formed  between 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  which  Mfaer 
powers  afterwards  acceded,  t)ie  professed  object  of  wluch  was, 
to  invade  France,  and  new-model  its  government.  The 
leaders  of  sedition — the  foes  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment,  could  not  have  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to 
excite  the  people  to  detest  the  very  name  of  monarchy,  than 
the  allied  sovereigns,  themselves,  thus  furnished  in  their  own 
insidious  coi^duct,towards  the  people  of  France*  In  the  pro* 
clamation  issued  by  these  monarchs,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  former  boldly  declared,  and  the  latter  as  plainly  intl- 
jnated^  that  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  sincere  ki  accept- 
ing the  constitution  ;  and  there  existed  a  strong  impFession  on 
the  miqds  of  some,  and  a  deep  conviction  in  the  breasts  of 
others  in  France,  that  the  nobility  were  in  actual  treaty  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country^  Under  such  circumstances^ 
there  could  be  found  no  ipiddle  party,  strong  enough  to  prote<^t 
the  King,  and,  at  the  same  time  espouse  the  cause  4>f  constitu-  - 
tional  freedom ;  and  the  friends  of  both  were  c<Hnpelled  to 
adopt  the  sad  alternative,  in  order  to  protect  their  country 
against  foreign  enemieSj  to  side  with  liberty's  deadliest  foes.  In 
the  words  of  an  historian  of  the  day,  "  If,  instead  of  deserting 
their  country  and  their  king,  the  misguided  nobility  of  France, 
had  only  for  the  time  conformed  a  little  to  circumstances — con- 
tented themselves  for  a  moment  with  that  share  of  dignity  and 
authority,  which  they  could  «ave  out  of  the  general  Wreck  of  pri- 
vileges, and  rallied  ,round  the  tbrope  in  support  of  their  king,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights ; — had  they  only  assu- 
med the  appearance  of  acting  more  for  the  public,  and  less  for 
themselves,  France  would  never  have  been  the  victim  of  anar- 
^hy ; — the  nobjUty  would  have  preserved,  if  not  their  titles^  s^t 
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l^ast  th^ir  fortuneB  and  coniieqiieDce,  and  their  ttofiMtimatt 
nafch  w6uld  never  have  fallea  a  sacriBce  to  a  relentleae  mob*** 
The  idea  of  foreign  interference,  joined  to  a  euspickm  of  do- 
mestic  treason,  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  friends  of  their  coao- 
try ;  while  it  set  in  motion  the  evil  passions  of  those  who  soogfat 
only  to  rise  to  consequence  and  power,  amid  the  storms  of  civil 
discord. 

Napoleon  was  too  young  to  take  a  conspicuous  pait  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  revolution.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  179S| 
(then  twenty-four  years  of  age,)  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
command  of  some  artillery ;  and  an  1795,  although  hitherto 
known  only  as  an  officer  ef  intellieence  and  activity,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, through  the  influence  of  barras,  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  It  was  durinsr  bis 
Italian  campaigns,  that  he  displayed  that  military  talent  wnieh 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  fame  :  He  formed  of  an  armj 
badly  disciplined,  and  worse  equipped,  the  most  efficient 
corps  that  France  could  boast  of ;  and  proved  that  he  possessed 
resources  within  himself  adequate  to  any  emergency,  while  he 
discovered  a  capacity  for  military  command,  a  vigour  of  intel* 
lect,  and  of  incessant  activity  and  perseverance,  that  no  one  sap- 

Eosed  him  to  possess.  In  May,  1798,  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  whence 
e  returned  in  October,  1799,  after  an  unsuccessmi  campaign. 
On  his  return,  he  succeeded,  through  the  management  and  poli- 
tical ability  of  his  brother  Lucien,  in  a  nomination  to  the  consuls 
8hip«    A  legislative  committee  was  chosen,  who  framed  the  conr 
stitntion  of  the  year  8,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  First 
Consul  of  France  :  A  senate,  a  council  of  state,  a  tribunate,  and 
a  legislative  body,  were  created  at  the  same  period.    In  April, 
1800,  he  left  Paris  with  the  army,  destined  for  Italy;  and  in 
Jtine,  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo.    In  March,  lT^03,  the  peace 
of  Amiens  was  concluded,  and  Bonaparte  was,  shortly  afterwards, 
appointed  Consul  for  life:  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
conspiracies  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  the  De  Polignacs, 
&c.  were  discovered  :  and  when  we  recur  to  the  ferment  that 
existed  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France — ^hard- 
ly recovered  from  the  terrors  of  a  recent  revolution— before  they 
could  value  the  eifects  of  a  stable  government,  or  feel  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  permanent  obedience  to  any  authority — we  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  conspira- 
tors is  not  to  be  considered  the  unnecessary  acts  of  arbitrary 
power. 

At  this  time,  the  Bourbon  party  was  not  strong,  and  could  not 
become  formidable:  the  republican  party,  so  called,  however 
it  might  boast  of  talents  and  patriotism,  was  «mall  in  numbers. 
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and  ip^eak  in  inflaence ;  and,  from  the  materials  that  composed 
it,  couid  have  united  with  more  difficulty  in  any  general  viewsi 
or  plans  of  operation.    They,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  property,  or  had  acquired  consequence  or  distinction, 
during  liie  late  changes,  with  the  weak  and  the  timid — those  who 
looked  to  the  emolunients  of  office,  or  expected  civil  or  military 
employments,  would  naturally  prefer  the  chance,  and  of  course 
unite  in  favour  of  the  existing  government;  which,  from   its 
strength,  promised  duration,  while  it  relieved  them  from  the 
terrors  of  a  counter  revolution.     The  effect  of  the  conspiracies 
operatedin  faVour  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  First  Consul : 
it  established  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with  additional  autho- 
rity; and  impressed  on  the  people  the  value  of  a  life,  which  ^ 
they  thought  could  alone  preserve  them  from  a  renewal  of  the 
horrors  from  which  they  had  just  escaped.    The  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  Due  D'£nghien,  however,  who  was  shot 
by  order  of  Bonaparte,  was  an  act  of  guilt  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, which  could  not  be  defended  on  the  .ground  of  policy  or  . 
duty,  and  which  wanted  even  the  plea  of  necessity  to  palliate  itd  , 
atrocity.    In  the  words  of  Fouch^,  it  was  not  only  a  crime,  but 
a  blunder.     Addresses,  nevertheless,  were  now  pouring  in  from 
ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assuring  the  First  Consul  of  the  unaK 
terable  attachment  of  the  people  ;  congratulating  the  nation  on  . 
his  esr  ape  from  the  dangers  that  had  threatened  him;  and  en-^ 
treating  him  to  accede  to  the  Wishes  of  his  faithful  people,  by  , 
accepting  of  the  crown  of  France.     Registers  were  accordingly 
opened  in  every  town,  where  the  votes  were  recorded  ;  and  the 
Consul  was  required,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.     Either  the  people  were  sincere,  in  the  adula* 
tions  they  paid  him  |  or  their  fears  and  apprehensions  prevented 
them  from  speaking  the  dictates  of  their  hearts  :  But  in  either 
case.  Napoleon  was  justified  in  taking  what  was  so  freely  of* 
fered  ;-^for,  had  the  people  really  entertained  different  senti- 
ments from  those  they  expressed,   but  which  they  dared  not 
avow,  they  might  at  least  have  refrained  from  giving  utter'- 
ance    to    these   fulsome   addresses.     Could   he   have   mista* 
ken  the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  or  avoided  the  conclusion 
that  a  people,  thus  abject,  were  fit  instruments  for  the  projects  of 
ambition,  and  wo,uld  become  the  willing  dependants  of  whom^^ 
soever  might  be  fdrtunate  enough  to  obtain  their  favour,  and 
win  their  applause  ?  Bonaparte,  however,  had  rendered  services 
to  France,  and  her  people  appeared  willing  to  admit  his  claims : 
the  Senate  confirmed  their  wishes  by  a  decree  of  May»  1804  :  and, 
on  the  2d  December  following,  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
France,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  First.    He  was  now  cal« 
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led  to  sway  the  sceptre,  over  a  people  wh6  justly  ascribed  the 
lour  that  had  been  so  couspicuouslj  displayed,  the  resources 
that  had  been  called  forth,  the  talent  that  had  been  elicited,  the 
conquests  they  had  achieved,  and  the  glories  they  had  won,  to 
the  effects  of  that  revolution  from  which  they  had  just  emerged  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  share  which  he  possessed  in  the  honours  thus 
acquired,  that  his  claim  was  laid  to  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  France*     Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  station  he  had 
filled,  or  the  services  he  had  rendered,  the  manifestation  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  or  the  expression  of  the  people's  choice,  Napoleon 
was  now  in  possession  of  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  as  just  a  title 
and  as  fair  a  claim,  as  any  monarch  that  ever  reigned*     All 
the  elen^ents  that  entered  into  the  pohtical  atmosphere    of 
France,  were  now  subjected  to  his  control;  all  the  energies  of  m 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  free  from  every  species  o£  re- 
straint, and  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  the  highest  enthusi- 
asm, were  enlisted  into  his  service,  and  subdued  to  his  will  by 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power.     The  sjpirit  of  the  revolutioa 
still  existed — trained  to  war,  and  accustomed  to  conquests,  it 
now  sighed  after  new  victories ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  was 
as  eager  to  signalize  itself  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  im- 
perial eagles,  as  it  had  before  been  anxious  for  combat  under 
the  banners  of  liberty  and  equality* 

Napoleon  availed,  himself  of  this  enthusiasm  :  The  conquest 
of  England  was  now  the  theme  of  conversation,  and  France 
looked  forward  to  its  accomplishtnent  with  hope'and  confidence  4 
and  in  his  manifesto,  issued  on  the  occasion,  he  held  out  to  his 
soldiers  the  alluring  prospect  that  Liondon  was  to  be  taken  and 
sacked  :  but  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  October  following,  de- 
stroyed these  expectations,  and  with  them  all  hope  of  naval  su- 
premacy. The  troops  that  had  been  assembled  on  the  coast  <^ 
France,  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England,  were  transponed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  act  in  the  war  against  Austria  and 
Russia  :  The  allied  monarchs  were  defeFtted  in  the  batile  of  Aus- 
ierlitz  in  December  fpllowihg  4  and  shortly  afterwards  the  treaty 
of  Presburg  was  concluded.  Napoleon  now  wished  to  re-model 
the  Europeandynasties,  and  appoint  new  sovereigns — providing 
for  his  own  family  by  granting  lo  his  brothers  Joseph,  Louis,  and 
Jerome,  the  crowns  of  Naples,  Holland  and  Westphalia.  In  July, 
2806,  he  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  which  placed  at  bis  disposal  the  resources  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  September  he  required  of  his  new  allies  levies  of  n>en,  to 
recruit  his  army  for  the  meditated  attack  on  Prussia  ;  whose  fate 
was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  October ;  when  her  capi- 
ial>  and  all  her  fortrcssesjfcli  into' the  hands  of  the  conqoeror.  Th^ 
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famous  dlecreeof  Bferlin  was  issued  in  November,  1806,  which  was 
the  commencement  of  the  cofttin^ntal  system.  Napoleon  was  now 
bent  oh  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  of  universal  conquest. 
Russia  was  again  menaced;  and  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land  resulted  m  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  whereby  the  Emperor  Alex- 
.  ander  agreed  to  shut  his  ports  to  the  admission  of  British  goods* 
Napoleon  invaded  Spain  in  October,  1808 :  after  compelling 
Ferdinand  to  resign  his  crown,  and  having  entered  Madrid,  he  pla- 
ced his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne :  Austria,  who  had  made 
hostile  preparations  during  his  absence  in  Spain,  was  again  at- 
tacked ;  add  after  a  noble  defence,  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  July, 
1809,  was  the  precursor  to  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  :  On  the 
2d  April,  1810,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Empe-  "* 
ror  Francis — ^his  son,  by  this  marriage,  was  born  on  the  20th 
March,  1811.  Russia,  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, still  remained  unsubdued  :  Napoleon  entered  her  capitol, 
as  conqueror,  in  September,  1813;  but  the  climate  of  Russia 
destroyed,  in  a  month,  the  flower  of  an  army  which  he  had  been 
forming  for  fifteen  years.  The  resources  of  France,  however, 
enabled  him  to  take  the  field  in  1813;  and  in  the  battles  of 
Lutzen,  Bautzin  and  Dresden,  victory  again  declared  for  t&e 
eagles  of  Napoleon:  But  tl>e  battle  ofLeipsic,  in  October,  1813, 
ended  in  his  complete  defeat;  and,  the  allies  entering  France 
the  ensuing  spring,  his  capital  was  taken  ;  when  he  abdicated 
the  throne  in  April,  1814,  and  retired  to  Elba.  In  March,  1815, 
he  again  appeared  on  tbe  soil  of  France ;  the  army  declaring 
in  his  favour^  and  as  the  Bourbons  retired  at  his  approach,  he 
re-^ccupied  the  vacant  throne  :  The  allied  forces,  however, 
were  in  arms  to  receive  him  :  Napoleon  prepared  for  combat, 
and  fought  his  last  battle  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Such  is  a 
rapid  gkince,  at  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  the  career  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  from  the  time 
of  his  assuming  the  crown,  in  1804,  to  that  of  his  surrender  to 
the  British,  in  1816,  comprising  the  most  important  period  in 
the  history  of  the  age. 

>  Elevated  to  the  throne  at  the  close  of  a  revolution — the  order' 
that  he  introduced  into  the  govenypent,  and  the  discipline  that 
he  established  in  the  ar*ny,  stayed  the  further  progress  of  dis- 
order, and  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  all  ranks  in  the  nation. 
His  policy  taught  him,  that  religion  was  no  less  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  than  necessary  to  the  security  of  go- 
vernment,— he  therefore  declared  himself  a  catholic,  and  re- 
opened the  temples  of  public  worship.  He  knew  that  a  nation 
was  powerful,  not  only  in  proportion  to  it§  physical  strength, 
i>ut  according  to  its  intellectual  improvement,— -public  schools 
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were  accordingly  endowed  by  his  muBificence,  and  flontidied 
under  bis  patronage — ^while  he  gave  encouragement  to  men  of 
science  and  skill.  The  fruits  of  bis  victories  were  applied  to 
embellish  his  capitol ;  and  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations  vrere 
preserved  as  trophies  of  the  arts.  He  directed  to  be  prepared, 
and  even  assisted  in  digesting,  a  code  of  laws,  freed  firotn  the 
trammels  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  improvement  of  the  age.  The  code  Na- 
poleon will  long  preserve  his  memory,  in  its  name :  and  it  has 
often  been  admitted  by  bis  enemies,  that,  wherever  the  French 
auUiority  extended,  the  administration  of  justice  was  prompt 
and  impartial ;  and  provided  the  government  was  not  a  party, 
he  whose  cause  was  just,  had  little  to  fear.  Nor  was  the  in- 
fluence of  his  genius  without  its  efifect  in  giving  a  stimulus  to 
the  industry  of  France,  by  the  protection  and  assistance  he  af- 
forded to  agriculture,  internal  commerce,  and  manufactures,  be- 
sides the  sums  that  were  expended,  by  his  order,  on  public  roads 
and  edifices,  and  other  objects  of  permanent  utility :  These  are 
his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  own  country.  But,  with  the 
means  he  possessed,  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed.  Napo- 
leon had  it  in  his  power  to  become,  not  only  the  benefactor  of 
France,  but  the  regenerator  of  Europe:  These,  however, 
were  titles  to  which  he  seemed  never  to  aspire.  For,  in  propor- 
tion as  power  accumulated  in  his  hands,  he  continued  to  dis- 
play his  inordinate  ambition :  The  continent  seemed,  indeed, 
to  offer  itself  to  his  disposal :  Napoleon  «tood  alone  among  her 
potentates,  as  they  bowed  submissive  to  his  will. 

Madame  de  Stael  observed, '  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 

*  Bonaparte  had  fairly  encountered  among  his  adversaries,  a 

<  man  of  character  and  probity,  he  would  have  been  stopped 

*  short  in  his  career :  his  great  talent  lies  in  terrifying  the  fee- 

<  ble,  and  availing  himself  of  unprincipled  characters :'  and 
adds,  ^  Bonaparte  believes,  and  has  had  the  art  to  persuade  se- 

<  veral  of  the  Machiavelian  disciples  of  the  new  generation,  that 
^  every  generous  feeling  is  mere  childishness— it  is  high  time  to 

<  teach  him,  that  virtue  also  has  something  manly  m  it,  and 
^  more  manlv  than  crime,  wi^  all  its  audacity.' 

Confunencing  his  career  as  the  professed  champion  of  liberty. 
Napoleon  soon  proved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that 
freedom  ever  saw  :  for,  with  an  ambition  that  knew  no  bounds, 
and  an  authority  that  acknowledged  no  limits,  he  aimed  at  uni- 
versal dominion  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice,  fodght  but  fdr 
conquest,  and  triumphed  only  to  enslave.  The  whole  continent 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  well-disciplined  camp,  with  all 
its  efficient  population  under  the  command,  and  all  its  resources 
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%t  the  disposal,  of  this  military  eaf^tain.  Hb  required  that  eVerjr 
tgye  should  be  bent  on  him,  as  the  supreme  director  of  all  af- 
fairs, civil,  political,  aiilitiElry^  atid  eeclesia^ticah  He  wished  to 
train  the  very  thoughts  and  subdue  ihe  wills  of  men,  that  eTery 
ptibliic  good  expected  from  the  pres^oti  or  hoped  from  the  fu- 
ture, should  be  identified  with  bis  natne  and  fortunes ;  as  the 
destinies  of  the  continent  were  already  attached  to  the  Imp^- 
ridl  car*  His  systetii  of  espionage  was  co-e&tensive  with  his 
poW^t:  Every  word  Was  registered,  every  action  recorded, 
every  look  observed  :  not  a  literary  work  could  appear  but  on 
his  approval :  not  a  newspaper  could  be  publishecf,  but  under 
the  direction  of  his  police.  With  the  continent  at  his  ibei,  the 
destruction  of  England  was  the  object  of  his  unceasing  atten* 
tion  :  Foiled  in  bis  hopes  of  a  navy,  he  aimed  at  destroying 
her  corniiierce,  and  thus  sappinpf  the  foundation  of  her  strength, 
by  means  of  his  famoils  continental  system  ;-^a  system  directly 
-opposed  to  the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  th^  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  continent; — a  system  which  Was  never  carried 
into  complete  operation,  even  with  his  vast  power, — and  whose 
Requisitions  could  only  be  enforced,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Biit  Napoleon  was  as  regardless  of  the  rights  and  interests,  as  df 
the  feelings  of  others  :  he  trampled  on  all,  without  scruple  or 
hesitation.  He  Would  recognize  no  neutral  powers:  who- 
ever was  ndt  for  him  wais  against  him :  and,  although  never  at 
war  vviih  America,  We  experienced  more  severe  and  heavy  los- 
ses froni  his  friendships  than  we  could  possibly  have  suffered 
from  open  hostility  ; — for,  notwithstanding  (he  milUons  thsit  wer^ 
confiscated,  whatever  once  entered  into  the  imperial  treasury^ 
no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  or  to  whom  belonging,  never 
again  returned  to  its  injured  owners.  Withhim)  the  end  always 
justified  the  means :  Every  thing  must  be  subdued  by  fofce,  no^ 
thing  won  by  persuasion.  Possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  he  used  it  to  his  advantage  :  He  held  mankind  in 
titter  contempt,  employing  them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  am- 
bition, and  profiting  alike  by  their  weakness  and  their  fearSk 
It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that '  If  tyranny  had 
'  only  its  direct  partizans  on  its  side,  it  could  never  maintain  iU 

*  self.  The  astonishing  thing — and  Which  proves  human  misery 
^  more  than  all — is,  that  the  greater  part  of  mediocre  people 

*  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of  events  *,  they  have  not  the 
'  strength  to  think  deeper  than  a  fact ;  and,  when  an  oppressor 

*  has  triumphed,  and  a  victim  been  destroyed,  they  hasten  to 
'justify,  not  exactly  the  tyrant,  but  the  destiny  whose  instru- 
'  ment  he  is.' 

As  a  statesman  and  politician,  the  abilities  of  Napoleon  have 
Vol.  IV.  15 
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been  generally  admitted ;  although  it  will  be  recollected,  that  k 
victory,  if  one  did  not  precede  his  negotiations,  was  generally  the 
preliMle  to  his  treaties.     His  conduct,  however,  in  regard  to 
Spain,  was  impolitic  in  the  extreme :  nor  can  we  reconcile^ 
with   the  idea  of  great  talent  and  ^kill  as  a  negotiator,  his 
failure  to  prevail  on  Austria  to  espouse  his  cause,  rather  than 
league  with  the  allies,  during  the  armistice  at  Dresden,  in  1813, 
when  her  co-operation  would  have  been  so  all-important  to  him  : 
nor  the  fatality  that  impelled  him  io  prolong  his  negotiation  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  Russia,  whose  previous  conduct  might  have 
convinced  him  that  no  peace  could  be  obtained  :  nor  the  madness 
that  induced  him  to  refuse  a  peace  at  Chatillon,  at  a  time  when 
his  country  was  overrun  by  the  enemies'  troops,  superior  in  num- 
ber to  his  own,  and  when  his  resources  were  almost  entirely 
exhausted.     When  he  could  rtot  dictate,  he  was  rarely  success- 
ful ;  and  when  he  wanted  the  argument  of  force,  his  skill  as  a 
negotiator  was  by  no  means  conspicuous.     In  the  selection  of 
his  ministerial  agents— ^an  unqualified  submission  to  his  will,  and 
an  entire  devotion  to  his  interests,  were  the  first  and  indispen- 
sable requisites  ;  abilities  being  an  after  consideration ;  while  in- 
tegrity and  moral  honesty  were,  in  his  estimation,  by  no  means 
essential  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  character. 

Napoleon,  however,  is  chargeable  with  no  personal  vices, 
alihough  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  any  private  virtues :  And  if  his  court  was  given  to  li- 
centiousness, it  was  not  that  he  set  the  example,  biit  because  he 
tolerated  its  existence.  He  displayed,  on  most  occasions,  the 
caution  of  a  designing  politician,  but  never  gave  evidence  of  a 
warm  or  generous  feeling,  or  discovered  traits  of  possessing  a 
noble  or  a  manly  spirit.  If  there  were  occasions  on  which  he 
relaxed  from  his  habitual  reserve,  to  give  way  to  the  dictates  of 
common  benevolence,  these  appeared  rather  as  the  acts  of  a  cold 
and  calculating  policy,  than  as  the  impulses  of  a  generous  or  feel- 
ing heart.  Those  principles  of  independence  of  spirit,  which  a 
noble  mind,  possessed  of  his  unlimited  power,  should  have  been 

!)roud  to  inculcate,.and  might  with  safety  have  tolerated,  he  suf- 
fered not  to  exist'within  the  scope  of  his  authority  :  those  sen* 
tinients,  which  aroused  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  a 
respect  for  the  honest  prejudices  of  our  nature,  he  scorned  to 
entertain  :  and  in  all  the  heroic  qualities  which  never  fail  to 
win  the  applause,  and  subdue  the  affections  of  mankind,  Napo- 
leon Was  unquestionably  deficient. 

But  his  surest  titles  to  fame,  are  founded  on  his  military 
achievements  ;  for  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  greatest  captain 
pf  his  age.    His  victories,  however,  have  often  been  ascribed 
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to  his  total  disregard  for  human  life  \  and  that  when  his  ^m- 
hers  were  so  overpowering,  he  would  necessarily  succeed,  miile 
his  resources  in  men  were  so  ample,  though  the  sacrifice  of  his 
brave  followers  may  prove  a  want  of  feeling  as  a  soldier  and  a 
monarch,  it  furnishes  no  argument  against  his  military  skill. 
But,  in  many  of  his  battles,  his  forces  were  not  superior : 
The  action  at  Lutzen,  in  1813,  after  the  loss  of  his  army  in 
Russia,  gave  decided  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  his  tac- 
tics, fought  as  it  was,  with  an  array  composed  principally  of 
new  levies,  and  so  deficient  in  cavalry,  that  he  dared  not 
charge  the  enemy  when  they  were  in  complete  retreat :  And 
when,  in  1814,  he  defended  France  against  such  superior  forces, 
it  will  be  recollected  how  long  he  kept  the  allies  in  check,  ocip 
casionally  obtaining  the  most  decided  advantages.  Napoleon^s 
great  fault  was  in  never  providing  against  defeat*  He  attacked 
with  confidence,  and  appeared  never  to  expect  a  reverse.  In 
Russia,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  retreat ;  At  Leipsic  his  re- 
treat became  a  perfect  rout :  and  at  Waterloo,  when  the  enemj 
charged  in  their  turn,  his  corps  were  nearly  annihilated.  Ano- 
ther, and  a  very  important  error  in  the  military  conduct  of  Na^ 
poleon,  was,  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  character  of 
Emperor,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  General,  Not  a  Marshal  of 
his  army  wouW  have  hesitated  on  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
retreat  from  Russia,  after  the  destruction  of  Moscow ;  but  Napo* 
leoo  risked  the  safety  of  his  army  upon  the  chance  of  peace* 
After  the  armistice  in  1813,  he  still  hoped  to  regain  all  that 
he  had  lost  during  the  preceding  campaign ;:  He  kept  the 
whole  line  of  the  Elbe,  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden,  while  the 
troops  in  its  fortresses,  including  Dantzic,  amounted  to  nearly 
120,000  men :  The  country  in  his  rear,  was  entirely  occupied 
by  the  enemies'  light  troops, — his  dispatches  were  interrupted, 
and  his  communications  with  France  almost  entirely  cut  off. 
He  was  advised  by  his  ablest  generals — and  Ney  was  of  this 
opinion — that  the  line  he  occupied  was  not  a  military  occupa- 
tion, and  that  if  he  remained,  he  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
retire,  and  fight  a  general  battle  under  every  disadvantage ; 
whereas,  if  he  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  garrisons,  and  jre- 
tired  to  the  Rhine,  he  might  bid  defiance  to  all  Europe.  He 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  fall  back,  from  Dresden  to  the 
plains  of  Liepsic-— where  he  experienced  a  complete  defeat.* 

*  Napoleon  was  subject  to  violent  bursts  of  passion  on  the  receipt  of  yeiy 
jinfavourable  news,  or  when  any  thing  greatly  displeased  him.  An  anecdote 
©f  Marshal  Ney,  whose  bravery  was  proverbial,  deserves  to  be  recorded*— 
On  some  occasion  the  Emperor  became  enraged  with  him,  and  offered  a  per- 
jojqial  indi^ity :  Ney  instantly  grasped  his  swojd,  but  hesitated,  ajid  observed 
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Napoleon  e^rri^d  with  him  tq  the  fie)d  of  b?^ttle  none  of  the 
piMfRlric  spirit  of  a  hero ;  ho  rarely  manifested  even  the  gs^llao.l 
feelings  of  4  so]di^r  *,  ^nd  evinced  but  tittle  concern  or  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  meoi  %vho  were  devoted  to  his  service.  If  hq 
had  an  object  to  obt^iin,  his  choicest  troops  must  advance,  how* 
^yer  fool-hardy  the  atteippt — his  most  daring  o$cers  mu^t  l^a4 
to  the  attack,  however  desperate  the  chance,  or  forlorn  the 
hope  of  success.  At  the  battle  of  Ksslipg,  where  he  had  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  the  centre  of  the  Austrjai^ 
arnriy  commanded  ^y  the  Arqhduke  Charles,  Lasnea,  who  ha,d 
led  the  attack,  represented  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  of 
succeeding ;  and  that  to  renew  the  attempt,  was  oinly  to  Iea4 
the  men  to  certain  destruction  : — Napoleon's  reply  was  still,— ^ 
"  To  the  charge  :'*-r-the  French  troops  were  again  repulsed,  and 
icetreated  to  '  concentrate  their  /orcM,'-^but  the  gallant  Laspe^ 
fell,  a  sacrifice  to  thi^  implicit  devotion  to  his  cnief.  On  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  when  ihe  ^rst  effects  of  the  climate  had 
\>een  experienced,  he  left  bis  Marshals  and  his  troops  to  manage 
for  themselves;  ainds  providing  only  for  bis  personal  safetjj^ 
made  the  best  of  hia  way  to  France  ;  although  ignor^tnt  of  the 
(ate  of  a  large  portion  p(  that  arpiy — which  bad  been  sacrjGoed 
^o  bis  obstinacy,  tipd  ofiered  up  as  a.  victim  to  his  ambition^ 
After  his  defeat  at  Li^psic,  he  left  30,000  men  to  defend  that 
place  tQ  t^ite  last  extremity,  i^i  order  the  better  to  secure  hia 
retreat:  but^  more  ofiectually  to  prevent  the  rapid  approach  o^ 
the  victorious  enemy,  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  that  siepa- 
rated  birp  from  his  pursuers,  was  blown  up, — an<}  his  unfortu- 
nate soldiers  were  thus  left  in  Liepsic,  to  he  destroyed  by  ai^ 
infuriated  foe.. 

But  the  most  decisive  evidencis  that  could  be  furn^hed  o( 
tbe  deficiency  of  his  character,  in  this  respect,  was  reserved 
for  the  memorable  field  of  Waterloo.  When  the  gallant  ve- 
terans, composing  the  Guard,  that  ipade  the  last  and  unsuc- 
cessful charge,  saw  tliar  their  commander  was  not  to  lead 
them  to  the  foe,  a  n\urmur  of  discontent  was  heard  from  rank 
to  rank — although  soon  drowned  by  the  acqlanruitions  in  fijvour 
of  the  Emperor,  that  were  still  echoed  along  their  extended  line. 
Where  was  now  that  spirit  of  a  soldier,  which  should  have 
kindled  at  the  enlhusiasm  manifested  by  his  faithful  guards  ? 
'Jibe  concerns  of  an  empire  no  longer  required  the  exercise  of 
prudence,  to  preserve  a  life  necessary  to  his  country.  Napo- 
leon was  indeed  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  but  be  now  held  that 

to  Napoleon—"  This  sworJ,  ^bich  has  been  drawn  only  in  defence  of  my 
country,  should  be  plunged  to  its  hilt  in  your  bosom,  did  1  not  think  France 
sliU  had  need  of  your  services. " 
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i{\]^  99  eQpiie(^t^d  only  with  the  preiierra^tien  of  bis  army.    He 
l^pew  th^  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  the  throne,  and 
thc^t  dietary  s^lone  could  secure  its  possession.     He  knew  that 
he  had  risked  on  the  issue  of  that  battle,  all  the  disposable  mili-» 
tary  resources  of  France  ;  and  that  unless  he  won  the  field,  he 
lost  his  crown,    fie  had  seen  his  best  combined  attacks,  uniting 
skill  and  valour  in  their  highest  character,  unexpectedly  resisted 
by  the  (irmuess  and  perseverance  of  a  foe,  with  whom  he  now, 
for  the  first  time,  joined  in  conflict ; — many  of  his  troops  began 
to  be  discouraged  at  their  repeated  failures — and  the  veters^ps  of 
France  were  seen  wavering  in  the  field.   Already  had  the  enemy 
received  strong  reinforcements — and  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
which  it  was  hoped  announced  the  expected  succours  from 
Marshal  Grouchy,  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  powerful  body 
of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy,  attacking  his  right,  and  threatening 
to  outflank  hi^n.     There  was  now  no  room  for  doubt — it  wa? 
no  longer  a  time  for  hesitation.     Napoleon  should  have  se- 
conded the  ardour  of  his  soldiers ;  and,  heading  in  person  his 
4evoted  guards,  should  have  resolved  to  lead  them  to  victory,  or 
fall  by  their  side.   Had  NapoleoB  had  thus  died,  his  name  would 
have  gojiedown  to  future  ages  with  a  Ipstre  that  might,  in  some 
measure,  have  served  to  dissipate  the  remembrance  of  many  of 
his  darker  deeds.    To  him  would  have  been  ascribed  the  merits 
of  nobly  consecrating  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  couniry-r-tand 
sealing,  with  his  death,  the  destiny  of  France. 

Bgt  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  must  now  be 
left  with  the  future  historian.  Let  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  without  misapplying  them — who  have  possessed 
power  without  abusing  it — who  have  dispensed  patronage  with- 
out partiality — who,  with  ample  tneans,  and  full  opportunities, 
have  never  gratified  their  vengenrice,  nor  indulged  their  evil 
passion,— let  such  decide  on  the  degree  of  obloquy  that  should 
attach  lo  the  conduct,  and  be  connected  with  the  name  of  one, 
who  acknowledged  no  authority — ^knew  no  control — and  whose 
word  was  law.  But,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  reflection,  that  his 
fall  from  the  giddy  height  of  power  which  he  had  retained,  will 
be  a  never  failing  source  of  congratulation  to  every  friend  to 
freedom  and  to  man,  we  still  think  that  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  events  of  such  a  life,  and  reflect  on  the  intensity  of  interest 
they  so  lately  excited,  the  feelings  they  were  calculated  to 
arouse,  and  the  fears  they  so  naturally  awakened,  we  must  \^^ 
constrained  to  admit,  that  posterity  alone  will  be  competent  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  Napoleon. 

England  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  great  sttuggle  that 
terminated  with  his  reign,  that  when  we  review  the  eventful 
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period  of  his  career,  we  are  anavoidably  led 'to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  the  efibrts  she  made,  in  opposing  the  migbty 
power  of  one,  with  whom  she  alone  ?eetiiea  Ma1)Ie  successlxillj 
tt>  compete.     Madam  de  Stael  observes  :  ^  '' 

'  The  English  give  in  their  public  papers^,  the  most  exact  accounts^ 
man  by  man,  of  the  wounded,  prisoners  and  killed  : — noble  candour 
of  a  government,  which  is  equally  sincere  towards  the  nation  and  its 
monarch  ;  recognizing  in  both  the  same  right  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  concerns  the  nation.' 

Comment,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  here  uDDecessarj.  But  she 
adds,  when  leaving  France  for  England — 

*  I  had  already  learnt,  that  suspecting  my  intention  of  going  to 
England,  they  woold  endeavor ir  to  prevent  me-^This  new  Dioriitica* 
tion  was  really  ahove  my  strength  to  bear.  On  quitting  my  native 
country,  I  must  go  to  that  of  my  adoption — in  banishing  myself  from 
the  friends  of  my  whole  life,  1  required  at  least  to  find  those  of  what- 
ever is  good  and  noble  ;  with  whom,  without  knowing  them  perso- 
nally, the  soul  always  sympathises  :'  And  when  one  of  her  childreo 
observed  to  her,  *^  My  dear  mother,  remember  we  are  setting  out 
for  England  ;*'  she  says,  *•  That  word  revived  my  sjpirits."* 

The  character  here  ascribed  to  England,  the  feelings  ta 
which  the  hope  of  her  protection  gave  rise,  the  acknowledgment 
thus  rendered  and  reiterated  by  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  continent,  and  the  compliment  so  generally  paid  to  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  her  people — the  enlightened  views  of  some 
of  her  statesmen — to  the  freedom  of  her  institutions,  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  her  laws, — these  are  indeed  tributes  of 
which  she  may  be  justly  proud :  they  have  formed  the  pillars 
of  her  strength,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  protracted 
existence  of  her  power  and  prosperity.  But  England  should 
BOW  paTise,  and  reflect  on  the  securiiy  of  the  tenure  by  which 
she  holds  her  sway  over  the  moral  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Europe  ;  and  how  far  the  deeds  of  a  misguided  admi- 
nistration, the  acts  of  assumed  authority,  or  the  aspirings  of 
inordinate  ambition  and  misplaced  pride,  may  deprive  her  of 
that  reputaS^n — and  sink  her  in  the  esteem  of  those  who,  pos- 
sessing no  rallying  point  in  their  own  government  or  laws,  to 
which  they  could  revert  with  security,  and  on  which  they  could 
rely  with  confidence  and  hope,  were  compelled  to  look  to  her 
for  assistance  in  the  day  of  need,  and  support  in  the  hour  of 
trial :  whether  her  conduct  since  the  peace  has  justified  the 

*  '  England  was  then  the  hope  of  all  who  suffered  for  the  cause  of  liberty — 
Ikwt  comes  it,  tliat  after  the  victory  her  ministers,  have  so  cruelly  deceived 
the  expectations  of  Europe?' — Editor  of  Exile,  « 
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expectations  of  the  continent;  *on  whether  she  hastiot  rather 
realized  the  predictions  of  Ium:  enemies,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes,  of  the  best  friends  to  freedom  and  to  man.     Should  she 
not  consider,  that  the  time  may  come,  when  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  who  have  so  cherished  her  fame, 
will  no  longer  identify  her  name  with  every  thing  that  is  mag^ 
nanimous  in  conduct,  and  powerful  in  example ;  and  that  the 
period  may  soon  arrive,  when  she  will  no'  longer  be  able  to 
excite  their  feelings  of  regard^  or  create  those  sentiments  of  re* 
speCt  and  gratitude,  which  would  inspire  a  reven  nee  for  her 
institutions,  a  deference  for  her  opinion,  a  pride  in  her  triumphs, 
or  a  terror  for  her  arms.     And  when  she  casts  her  thougljts 
beyond  the   Atlantic,   and  remembers,  that  f^h^  has  already 
taught  us,  while  emulating  her  spirit  and  profiting  by  her  ex- 
ample, successfully  to  struggle  with  her  on  that  element  which 
she  thought  her  own,  and  actually  to  wrest  the  laurels  from  her 
brow ;  and  reflects^  that  neither  the  relations  of  commerce, 
nor  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  feelings  of  personal  attachment, 
nor  the  bonds  of  social  intercourse,  can  retard  a  recurrence  to 
an  appeal  to  arms*— which  in  the  course  of  time  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  anticipated  from  the  collision  of  commercial  jealousies, 
or  feelings  of  national  prejudice  and  pride — may  she  not  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that,  although  the  trident  of  I^eptune 
is  still  held  by  her,  with  too  firm  a  grasp,  and  will  be  defended 
by  too  proud  a  spirit,  to  be  readily  surrendered  or  easily  won, 
yet,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  must; 
pass  from  her  possession,  into  the-  hands  of  those,  who,  if  not 
entitled  to  it  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  will  obtain  it  with  the 
purchase  of  their  blood*     But,  even  while  indulging  these  fore- 
bodings, England  should  still  look  to  America,  with  far  diiie« 
rent  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy :  for  if  the  time  should  come 
when  the  corruptions  of  the  day  shall  have  left  her  but  the*sh^- 
dow  of  her  former  freedom ;  when  wisalth,  centered  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  shall  lend  its  influence  to  oppress  the  rights  of  the 
people;  when  a  mercenary  army  of  soldiers,  distinct  from  the 
■great  body  of  her  subjects,  shair.be  paid  to  keep  down  the  in-  • 
digoant  feelings  of  their  country's  friends ;  when  the  manli- 
nesss of  jpersonal  independence,  and  the  wholesome  spirit  re* 
suiting  from  the  possession  of  rational   freedom,  shall  give 
place  to  the  licentious .  fury  of  a  deluded  populace,  and  the 
disorganizing  acts  of  seditious  factionists ;  when  the  wealthy 
and  the  timid  shall  confer  on  a  worthless  ministry,  or  a  Itcen- 
tiojis  monarch,  the  power  necessary  to  secure  their  possessions, 
and  quiet  their  fears;  and  when' that  sun  which  has  shone  with 
«uch  lustre  on  her  fortunes  and  herfame,  shall  be  seen  declining 
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in  the  west,  giving  only  the  reflected  lustre  of  its  retiring  bettitii, 
— ^-England  may  again  behold  it  in  our  distant  horizon,  shedding 
itd  benignant  rays  over  a  land  of  freemen^  \9htt^  tb^  oppred^ed 
may  ever  find  an  asylum,  and  liberty  het*  {>ertnane&t  abode. 
And  should  a  momentary  feeling  of  envy  suggest  to  her  tbdt 
we  have  risen  tp  consequence,  and  must  attain  to  powef*  en  the 
ruins  of  her  greatness,  a  return  to  more  just  and  liberal  feelings 
will  furnish  her  with  a  proud  subject  for  congratulation,  and  a 
fruitful  source  for  consolation,  when  she  considers  that  ^*  wheh 
her  temples  and  her  trophies  shall  have  mouldered  into  dast, 
when  the  glories  of  her  name  shall  be  but  the  legend  of  tradi- 
tion«  and  the  lisht  of  her  achievements  live  only  in  song,'' 
England  may  still  admire  in  this  rising  Republic,  peopled  by 
her  descendants,  a  nation  inheriting  her  spirit  and  perseverance, 
her  manliness  and  pride-^who  will  endeavour  to  emulate  what- 
ever is  worthy  in  her  example,  and  illustrious  in  her  fattie ;  and 
who  will  survive  in  power  and  greatness,  to  perpetrate  her 
existence,  by  preserving  all  that  is  valuable  in  hei*  customs  add 
institutions,  and  by  transmitting  to  rertiotest  posterity  her  lan- 
guage and  her  laws. 


Aht.  Vtli. — Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  l'?46.    By 

the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord  Georgtb 

Murray,  General  of  the  Rebel  Army — Assistant  Aid-de-Camb 

^  to  Prince  Charles  Edward — ^Captain  ih  the  Duke  of  Perth's 

Regiment — and  afterwards,  an  ofBcer  in  the  French  service. 

Containing  a  Narrative  of  the  progrress  of  the  Rebellion,  fh)m  its  com- 
mencement to  the  battle  of  CiiUcKleii ;  the  characters  of  the  principal  pei*- 
sons  eng^ed  in  it,  and  anecdotes  respecting  them ;  and  various  important 
particulars  relating  to  that  contest,  hitherto  either  unknown  or  imperfeetif 
understood.  With  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  experienced 
.  by  the  author  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  before  he  effected  his  escape  to 
the  continent,  &c.  he.  Transkted  from  a  French  MS.  originafly  deposit- 
ed in  the  Scots'  College  at  Paris,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 
Second  edition,  with  additional  notes,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.—- 456.  London : 
Longman  &  Co.  1821. 

The  voluminous  title-page  of  this  book  promises  a  great  deal 
of  information ;  and,  making  reasonable  allowances  for  the  pro^- 
mises  of  a  title-page,  it  does  not  deceive  the  reader.  The  work 
}s  amusing  and  interesting ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  truth  and  can- 
dour ;  and  has  the  recommendation  of  being  written,  not  only  by 
a  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  relates,  but  by  one  whose  situation 
enabled  him  to  make  near  and  accurate  observations.  It  hail 
been  so  much  the  fashion  to  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes,  and 
overrate  the  good  qualities,  of  the  Stuart  family,  that  we  wer# 
surprised  to  find  one  of  their  own  friends,  who  had  sujflfered  in 
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their  cause,  representing  tfie  young  Pretender  in  his  true  colours. 
The  air  of  romance,  which  surrounds  his  descent  and  campaign 
in  Scotland,  united  to  his  youth  and  subsequent  misfortunes, 
form  a  fair  excuse  for  mere  novelists  to  heighten  the  interest  oif 
their  narrative,^  by  investing  their  hero  with  imaginary  virtues  j 
and  the  devotion  of  many  of  his  followers  might  have  made  them  * 
slow  to  detect  his  faults ; — ^but  the  details  of  history  prove  him 
to  have  been  wanting  in  many  manly  virtues,  and  the  later  ac- 
tions of  his  life  serve  to  confirm  the  justice  of  this  opinion. 

The  author ,  of  these  pages,  who  was  in  habits  of  daily  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  Pretender,  describes  him  as  weak 
and  irresolute,  impatient  under  adversity,  and  fool  hardy  in  suc- 
cess ;  headstrong  and  credulous,  ever  ready  to  follow  evil  advice, 
yet  pertinaciously  r^ecting  the  good.  He  gives  him  no  credit 
for  valour,  where  valour  should  have  been  pre-eminent;  and 
ascribes  all  the  success  they  obtained,  to  the  generalship  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  and  tiieir  chief  calamities  to  the  obstinacy  and 
folly  of  the  Prince.  The  memoirs  are  preceded  by  a  well  writ- 
ten introduction,  by  the  editor,  giving  a  cursory,  but  lucid  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement  of  Charles 
the  First's  stormy  reign,  to  the  period  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  au'- 
thor  of  the^  memoirs. 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  the  author,  was  the  only  son  of 
Jataes  Johnstone,  merchant,  in  Edinburgh.  This  family,  by  descent 
and  alliance,  were  connected  with  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Scot- 
land. Mis  sister  Cecilia  was  married  to  a  son  of  Lord  RoUo,  who 
succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  in  1765.  The  Chevalier  de 
Johnstone  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  moved  in  the  best  society 
which  the  Scottish  capital  then  contained,  and  to  have  been  on  the 
most  intimate  footing  with  the  well-know^  Lady  Jane  Doaglas» 
mother  of  the  present  Lord  Douglas,  who  uniformly  treated  him 
with  all  theiendemess  and  regard  of  a  parent.  Educated  in  epis* 
copalian  and  Jacobite  principles,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  from  Edinburgh 
to  Duncrub,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rollo,  near  Perth,  where  he  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  that  town,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Low-country  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  By  the  Misses 
Rollo,  his  relations,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  the  latter  of 
whom  invited  him  to  become  hrs  atd-de-camp,  an  invitation  which  he 
accepted.  He  aeted  for  a  considerable  periojd  in  that  capacity,  and 
dao  as  assistaHt  aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince  himself.  From  the 
Frince  he  received  m  paptain's  commission,  immediately  aAer  the 
battle  of  Prestonpant,  and  worn  out  with  the  incessant  hardships  of 
his  situation  of  aid-de-camp,  that  hardly  left  him  one  hour  in  )he 
ioar-and -twenty  for  repose,  be  immediately  began  jto  raise  a  com- 
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paoy,  with  which,  when  completed,  be  joined  the  Duke  of  Pertb'« 
re^ment.  He  bore  a  part  in  all  the  movemeots  of  the  rebel  armj, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  remained  for  some  time  in  concealr 
ment  in  different  places  in  the  North,  and  then  proceeded  in  disguise 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  remained  for  some  time  concealed  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  at  Drumshugh.  He  made  his  escape 
from  Scotland  to  t^ngland,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Scots  pedlar,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  in  London,  he  embarked  with  Lady  Jane 
Dnuglas  at  Harwich,  for  Holland.  It  was  his  intention,  on  first  reach- 
ing the  continent,  to  proceed  to  Russia,  where,  by  means  of  two^ 
lincies,  Generals  Hewit  and  Douglas,  who  possessed  great  influence 
in  that  country,  he  could  have  established  himself  to  advantage  ;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Paris«  where  he  was 
buoyed  up  for  some  years  with  hopes  of  another  expedition  to  Scot*  - 
land.  He  obtained  a  share  in  the  fund  set  apart  by  the  goyernment 
for  Scots  exiles,  but,  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  entered  the  French 
service,  and  was  sent  to  the  French  possessions  in  North  America,  • 
from  which  be  returned  to  France  on  the  conquest  of  these  posses* 
aions  by  (he  English.' 

The  Prince  was  accompanied,  on  his  bold  attempt,  by  seven 
individuals,  viz :  the  Duke  of  Athol,  five  obscure  Irishmen,  Mac-  > 
donaM  a  Scotsman,  and  an  Italian  valet  de  chambre.  ^  A  most 
'  extraordinary  band  of  followers,'  the  atithor  observes,  *  when  we  • 
.^consider  the  daring  enterprise  on  which  they  were  entering, 
*'  which  was  no  less  than  that  of  attempting  to  wrest  the  crown  of 
^  Great  Britain  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  had  been  so  long 
*'  in  possession  of  it :'  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  had  served  in  Italy, 
was  the  only  one  versed  in  military  afiairs.  His  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Scotch,  must 
have  been  firm  indeed,  to  have  permitted  him  to  venture,  without 
regular  troops,  experienced  officers,  or  even  good  (Counsellors, 
upon  so  great  and  dangerous  an  undertaking.  The  author  join- 
ed the  banners  of  the  Prince,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and 
served  him  faithfully,  till  the  fatal  batde  which  annihflated 
Charles's  prospects  of  success.  The  audior  censures  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  John  Cope,  too  rashly,  in  not  marching  directly  to 
crush  the  enterprise,  before  the  adherents  of  the  rrince  could 
have  time  to  collect  about  him.  Although  General  Cope  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  an  efficient  officer,  the  blameable  part  of 
the  proceedings,  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion,  are  to  be  traced 
to  a  higher  source  than  to  his  authority*  Indeed,  the  inaction  and 
incredulity  of  the  government  at  first,  betrayed  as  much  folly  as 
ibeir  alarm,  afterwards.  At  Perth,  the  Pretender  was  joined  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Johnstone 
thus  represents  this  general,  and  his  words  are  entitled  to  more 
credit,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  not  parted  from  Murray  in 
jp«iiect  friefldship : — 
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^  Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  details  of  our 
;army,  and  who  had  the  sole  direction  of  it,  possessed  a  natural  genius 
for  military  operations  ;  and  was  indeed  a  man  of  surprising  talents, 
which,  had  they  been  cultivated  by  the  study  of  military  tactics, 
would  unquesti6nably  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age.    He  was  tall  and  robust,  and  brave  in  the  highest  degree ; 
conducting  the  Highlanders  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and  always 
the  first  to  rush  sword  in  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    He  used 
to  say,  when  be  advanced  to  the  charge,  *'  1   do  not  ask  you,  my 
lads,  to  go  before,  but  merely  to  follow  me ;"  a  very  energetic 
Jbarangue«  admirably  cacnlated  to  esrcite  the  ardour  of  the  High- 
landers ;  but  which  would  sometimes  have  had  a  better  effect  in 
'    the  mouth  of  the  Prince.'^     He  slept  little,  was  continually  occupied 
with  all  manner  of  details,  and  was  altogether  most  indefatigable,  for 
he  alone  had  the  planning  and  directing  of  all  our  operations  :  in  9 
word,  he  was  the  only  person  capable   of  conducting  our  army. 
His  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  though  brave  even  to  excess, 
«very  way  honourable,  and  possessed  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposi* 
tion,  was   of  very  limited   abilities,   and  interfered  with  nothing. 
Lord  George  was  vigilant,  active,  and  diligent;  his  plans  were  always 
judiciously  formed,  and  he  carried  them  promptly  and  vigorously 
into  execution.     However,  with  an  infinity  of  good  qualities,  he  was 
not  without  his  defects  ;  proud,  haughty,  blunt^  and  imperious,  he 
wished  to  have  the  exclusive  disposal  of  every  thing;  and,  feeling 
his  superiority,  he  would  listen  to  no  advice.     There  were  few 
perilous,  it  is  true,  in  our  army  sufficiently  versed  in  military  afiairs, 
to  be  capable  of  advising  him  as  to  the  conducting  of  his  operations. 
The  Highland  chiefs,  like  their  vassals,  possessed  the  most  heroic 
courage;  but  they  knew  no. other  manoeuvre  than  that  of  rushing 
upon  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them,  without 
order  and  without  discipline.     Lord  George  could  receive  still  less 
assistance  from  the  subaltern  Irish  officers,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Sullivan,  possessed  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  usually 
forms  the  whole  stock  of  subalterns;  namely,  the  knowing  how  to 
mount  and  qUit  guard.     We  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  astonished  that 
Lord  George,  possessing  so  many  of  the  qualities  requisite  t6  form  a 
great  general,  should  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders ; 
and  a  general,  who  has  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  may  do 
wonders.     Hence,  possessing  the  art  of  employing  men  to  advan- 
tage, without  having  had  time  to  discipline  them^  but  taking  tliem 

*  *  The  author  here,  and  not  unfrequently  in  other  partB  of  these  Memoirs,, 
insinuates  that  Charles  was  deficient  in  courage.  He  has  been  so  often,  in 
every  publication^  down  to  the  historical  romance  of  Waverley,  represented 
as  a  heroic  and  daring  leader,  that  many  may  be  inclined  todisbelieve  the 
truth  of  this  charge  of  want  of  bravery.  It  is  well  known  too,  that  he  was. 
seen  in  England  more  than  once  after  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1745 ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  perilous  visits  with  positive  cowardice.  To 
have  exposed  himself  in  action  might,  in  some  cases,  have  been  imprudent, 
hut  there  axe  occasiona  wbi<^  absolutely  demand  such  exposure.*  Ed*  ofM^m^ 
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merely  as  they  came  from  the  plough,  he  made  them  perform  pro^ 
digies  of  valour  against  various  English  armies,  always  greatly  sape* 
rior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Prince,  though  the  English  troops  ar» 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  Nature  had  formed  him  for  a 
great  warrior  ;  he  did  not  require  the  accidental  advantage  of  hirth.* 

On  the  first  engagement  with  General  Cope,  the  anifaor  says, 
as  they  were  forming  for  battle,  *  At  the  very  end  of  the  marsh 

*  there  was  a  deep  ditch,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  which  it  was 

*  necessary  to  leap  over,  and  the  Prince,  in  making  this  leap,  fell 

*  upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side.    I  laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and 

*  immediately  raised  him  up.     On  examining  his  countenance,  it 

*  seemed  to  me,  from  the  alarm  expressed  in  it,  that  he  considered 
'  this  accident  as  a  bad  omen.'  The  omen,  however,  proved 
false ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  were  completely  routed 
— and  this  victory,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  Charles,  in  raising  the  hopies  of  his  followers  at  the 
outset,  and  encouraging  his  hesitating  friends  to  declare  Aem- 
sdves.  The  author  mentions  an  anecdote  of  Highland  couragei 
that  occurred  in  this  batde,  which  will  gratify  the  admirers  of 
Rob  Roy — ^the  hero  of  it  being  his  son,  .lames  Macgregor. 

*  Hacgregor's  company  did  great  execution  with  tbenr  scythes. 
They  cut  the  legs  of  the  horses  iji  two  ;  and  their  riders  through 
the  middle  of  their  bodies.  Macgregor  was  brave  and  intrepid,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  altogether  whimsical  and  singular.  When  advancing 
to  the  charge  with  his  company,  he  received  five  wounds,  two  of 
them  from  balls  that  pierced  his  body  through  and  through.  Stretched 
on  the  ground,  with  his  head  resting  oithis  hand,  he  called  out  to  the 
Highlanders  of  his  company,  **  My  lads,  1  am  not  dead ! — by  G — ,  I 
shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his  duty  !"*  The  Highlanders 
instantly  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  ;  which  being  uncovered 
and  exposed  from  the  flight  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  gavj  way. 

The  author  follows  his  account  of  this  victory  with  some 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  rallying  of  troops,  which  be  justly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites  in  military  com-* 
mand.     He  observes  very  feelingly,  and  with  great  naivefe, 

*  Having  been  several  times  in  armies  which  have  been  put  to 
'  rmit  since  this  action,  I  have  always  remarked,  that  much 

*  fewer  men  were  lost  in  the  field  of  battle  than  ii  ihe  subse- 

*  quent  flight.     Seized  by  a  panic  terror,  and  frequently  borne 

*  away  by  their  con^panions,  without  knowing  why ;  evet  when 
'  they  have  lost  fewer  men  than  the  enemy  who  remains  victo- 

*  rious,  they  di$>perse  like  sheep,  and  unable  to  defend  them- 

*  selves,  come  voluntarily  forward  like  so  many  victims  to  be  ^  sa- 
<;rificed.'   The  author's  observations  have  been  made  in.actions 

*  *  James  Drummond,  tUixu  Macgregor,  was-  son  o£  the  famous  Bob  Roy 
Idacg^gor.* 
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wbere  the  modes  of  fighting  were  very  irregular.  ]ln  all  modes, 
however,  fear  i»  not  only  the  consequence,  but  often  the  caus^ 
of  danger ;  and  cowards,  not  only  die  in  imagination  a  thousand 
deaths,  but  from  want  of  coolness,  fall  into  ihe  very  ills  they 
dread.  The  art  of  restoring  order  to  defeated  troops,  wiU  ahrays 
be  considered  a  very  difficult  and  important  one — as  the  great* 
est  generals  have  justly  gloped,  as  much  in  a  skilful  retreat,  as 
in  a  victory.  The  ChevaJBr  gives  a  spirited,  but  boldl}*  drawn 
sketch  of  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Highlanders. 

*  Their  manner  of  fighting  is  adapted  for  brave  but  iiDdiscipUn«4 
men.  They  advance  with  rapidity,  discbarge  their  pieces  when 
within  musket  length  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  throwing  them  dpwo, 
draw  their  swords,  and  holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  hand  with  their 
target,  they  dart  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  of  their 
fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets,  bending  their 
left  knee^  they,  by  their  attitude,  cover  their  hodies  with  their 
targets,  that  receive  the  thrusts  of  the  bayonets,  which  they  contrive 
to  parry,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raise  their  sword-arm,  and 
strike  their  adversary.  Ifaving  once  got  within  the  bayonets,  and 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  have  no  longer  any  means 
of  defending  themselves,  the  fate  of  the  battle  is  decided  in  an  in« 
stant,  and  the  carnage  follows  ;  the  Highlanders  bringing  down  two 
men  at  a  time,  one  with  theiir  dirk,  in  the  left  hand,  and  another, 
with  the  sword.' 

The  conduct  of  the  Prince,  in  needlessly  sacrificing  the  Eng- 
lish regiment  raided  at  Manchester,  and  some  companies  of  fh^ 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  betrays  both  folly  and  Cruelly ; 
and  his  promising  them,  when  he  left  them  at  Carlisle,  to  re- 
turn to  their  assistance  in  a  few  days,  though  he  must  hav^ 
known  it  was  impossible  to  perform  it,  was  an  act  of  the  basest 
treachery.  That  there  was  not  the  excuse  of  expediency  to 
plead,  is  evident  from  the  uselessness  of  the  sacrifice  ;  the  au- 
thor says,  ^  It  was  well  known  that |M  had  taken  Carhsle  with  the 
^  utmost  facility,  on  our  enterin^^ngland.  It  was  not  in  a 
^  condition  to  resist  a  cannonade  of  four  hours,  being  utterly 
>  untenable ;  and  a  thousand  times  worse  than  an  intrenched 
'  camp  in  an  open  country.'  He  says,  some  believed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  garrison  to  be  dictated  by  policy,  as  a  bait  to 
amuse  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  prevent  him  from  pursuing 
them  too  closely ;  and  others  thought  it  originated  in  a  spirit  of 
vengeance  against  the  Endish  nation.  The  first  opinion  sup- 
poses such  consummate  folly,  and  the  latter  such  black  wicked- 
ness, that  we  should  reject  either  as  unfounded.  The  editor, 
in  a  note,  exonerates  tne  Pretender  from  such  a  suspicion,  al- 
though he  does  not  profess  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the 
jpolitical  morality  of  Charles.    He  proceeds  to  remark — 
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*  We  have  had  ocolar  demonatration,  from  the  archives  of  the  StoavC 
family,  lately  discovered  at  Rome,  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Elgin,  and  noir 
id  possession  of  His  Majesty,  that  be  was  first  invited  into  Great 
Britain,  and  then  jibandoned  to  his  fate,  by  a  great  part  of  the  English 
aristocracy.    This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  as  tber«  is  evidence  of  it 
in  their  own  hand  writing.     These  archives,  which  consist  of  more 
t^an  half  a  million  of  documents,  equally  curious  and  inbtractive, 
and  which  throw  so  much  additional^ht  on  the  religion,  politics, 
and  morals  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  during  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  modern  times,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  troth 
t»f  what  a  perusal  of  the  selection    from    the    Colloden    papers, 
ptiblisbed  in  1816,  led  us  8tron|2;ly  to  suspect  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender    were   better   founded    than   they   have    usuallv  beea 
pronounced ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the    Highland    chien,  who 
staked  their  lives  and  properties  upon  the  issue,  though  certaiolj 
bold,  was  not  so  imprudent  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to   be.* 

Two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince  from  Carlisle,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaud ;  and  thouefa>  by  the 
capitulation,  the  Duke  had  granted  to  the  garrison  their  lives, 
with  an  assurance  that  they  should  not  be  tried  for  having  borne 
arms — twelve  of  the  officers  of  the  English  regiment,  wiih  Mr. 
Townly  and  Mr.  Hamilton  at  their  head^  were  hanged  and  quar* 
tered  in  London. 

The  affair  at  Falkirk,  where  the  English  General  committed 
the  most  glaring  blunder,  is  described  with  great  vivacity.  It 
IB  a  merit  of  this  writer,  that  though  he  details  occurrences  mi- 
nutely, he  is  never  tedious,  and  always  enlivens  his  narrative 
with  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  following,  he  gives  as  hap- 
pening  at  thi^  battle  : 

*  In  their  flight  they  took  one  prisoner  in  a  very  jsingular  manner. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  a  major  of  one  of  the  Macdonaid  regiments,  having 
dismounted  an  English  offi<^^  took  possession  of  his  horse,  which 
was  very  beautiful,  and  imroflitely  mounted  it.  When  the  English 
cavalry  fled,  the  horse  ran-  ofl*  with  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Macdonaid^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  efib rts  to  restrain  him  ;  nor  did  it  stop  till  it 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  regiment,  of  which,  apparently,  its  master 
was  tbe  commander.  The  melancholy,  and  at  the  same  time  ludicrous, 
figure  which  poor  Macdonaid  would  cut,  when  he  thus  saw  himself 
the  victim  of  his  ambition  to  possess  a  fine  horse,  which  ultimately 
cost  him  his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  may  be  easily  conceived/ 

The  good  effects  of  this  victory  were  lost  to  the  rebels,  from 
neglecting  to  pursue  it,  and  instead  of  taking  the  route  to 
Edinburgh,  idling  their  time  before  Stirling  Castle.  This  de* 
termination  of  returning  to  Stirling,  the  author  pronounces  to 
have  occasioned  their  ruin,  and  dates  tbe  commencement  of 
their  misfortunes  from  that  absurd  resolutioa    The  night  march 
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-to  Nairn,  and  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  are  described  with  great 
spirit.  The  Chevalier  speaks  with  asperity  of  the  cold  deser- 
tion of  the  Prince,  and  the  ungrateful  manner  in  which  he 
abandoned  the  men  who  had  so  faithfully  clung  to  him. 

^  We  passed  the  19th  at  Ruthvea,  without  any  news  from  the 
jprince.  AU  the  Highlanders  were  cheerful,  and  full  of  spirits,  to  a 
degree  perhaps  never  before  witnessed  in  an  army  so  reccently 
beaten,  expecting,  with  impatience,  every  QK>ment  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince ;  but,  on  the  20tb,  Mr.  Macleod,  Lord  George's  aid -de- 
camp, who  had  been  sent  to  him,  returned  with  the  following  laconic 
answer  : — *'  Let  every  man  seek  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  can  :" 
— an  inconsiderate  answer,  heart  breaking  to  the  brave  men  who 
had  sacrificed  themselves  for  him.  However  cHtical  our  situation, 
'the  Prince  ought  not  to  have  despaired.  Oo  occasions  when  every 
thing  is  to  be  feared,  we  ought  to  lay  aside  fear ;  when  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  dangers,  qo  danger  ought  to  alarm  us.  With  the  best 
plans  we  may  fail  in  oifr  enterprises ;  but  the  firmness  we  display  in 
misfortune  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  virtue.  This  is  the  manner  ia 
which  a  Prince  ought  to  have  conducted  himself,  who,  with  an  un^- 
exampled  rashness,  landed  in  Scotland  with  only  seven  men. 

*  We  were  masters  of  the  passes  between  Kuthven  and  Inverness, 
which  gave  us  sufficient  time  to  assemble  our' adherents.  The  clan 
of  Macpherson  of  Ciunie,  consisting  of  five  hundred  very  brave  mien^ 
besides  many  other  Highlanders,  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
Inverness  before  the  battle,  joined  us  at  Ruthven ;  so  that  our 
numbers  increased  every  moment,  and  i  am  thorougly  convinced 
that,  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  we  should!  have  had  a  more  power- 
ful army  than  ever,  capable  of  re-establishing,  without,  delay,  the 
state  of  our  affairs,  and  of  avenging  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  the  Prince  was  inexorable  and  immovea- 
ble in  his  resolution  of  abandoning  his  enterprise,  and  terminating  ia 
this  inglorious  manner  an  expedition,  the  rapid  progress  of  which 
bad  fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Unfortunately,  he  had  nobody 
to  advise  with  but  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  rrishmen,  who 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  to  gain  on  arriving  in  France, 
where  several  of  them  have  since  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
fortunes.* 

*  *  Mr.  Andrew  Lumisden,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  author  cC 
Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,,  attended  Charles  during  the  whole 
battle,  and  was  one  of  those  that  went  to  Kuthven.  He  g^ve  an  account,  of 
tlie  message  from  Charles,  agreeing  in  substance  with  that  of  our  author.  It 
is  certain  that  a  stand  was  made  for  several  days  at  Rutljven,  and  that  thej-e- 
mains  of  the  army  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Charles  to  join 
them.  This  tallies  exactly  with  the  character  of  Charles,  given  by  Lord 
Marischal,  Helvetius,  Dr.  King,  Alfieri,  and  all  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  any  thixig  of  him.  He  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  compound  of 
jrashne&j,  irresolution,  ingratitHde,  meaHaess,  and  want  of  feeling.'  Ed^  cf 
J\lenioirs, 
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*  Ont  separation  at  RdthTen  was  truly  affectiog.  We  bade  one 
aoother  aD  eternal  adieu.  No  one  couM  tell  whether  the  scaffbU 
woold  not  be  his  fate.  The  Highlanders  gare  rent  to  their  grief  in 
wild  bowlings  and  lamentations  ;  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks 
when  they  thought  that  their  country  was  now  at  the  discretion  .of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  on  the  point  of  being  plundered  ; 
whilst  they  and  their  children  would  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
plunged,  without  resoiirce,  into  a  state  of  remediless  distress.' 

After  relating  some  of  the  principal  adventures  Irfaich  befeH 
the  Prince,  and  giving  the  well  known  sacrifice  of  the  he«tMC 
Mackenzie,  in  glowing  colours,  the  author  turns  naore  partica* 
lariy  to  hix  own  history,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
He  does  not  spare  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
but  recounts  many  shocking  instances  of  his  cruelty,  which 
would  |)ave  tarnished  greater  deeds  than  any  be  could  boast  of 
perforu^ing.     The  autnor  justly  observes,  that  the  battle  of 
Culioden  was  lost,  rather  from  a  series  of  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  ^ebel  army,  than  any  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the  Duke  &— 
the  truth  is,  that  his  Royal  Highnesses  abilities  were  very  limited. 
He  was  successful  in  Scotland,  because  he  easily  availed  himself 
of  the  blunders  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  on  the  continent,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  skilful  generals,  we  see  that  his  superiority  va« 
nished,  and  he  disgraced  himself.     No   defiance  can  be  at- 
tempted, for  his  cruelties  in  Scotland:  even  his  friend,  the  Eaii 
of  W aldegrave,  allows  that  his  passions  were  sometimes  ungo- 
vemable,  although  he  asserts  that  he  possessed  notions  of  ho- 
noar  and  generosity  worthy  of  a  prince  :   Honest  and  candid^ 
as  Lord  Waldegrave  certainly  was,  his  partiality  for  the  Duke 
led  him  too  far,  in  ascribing  to  him  generosity  of  mind*     It  is 
worth  reni^arkins;  that  while  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  was  a 
blessing  to  the  English,  their  claims  have  also  been  of  benefit 
to  them.     The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  arose  in  the  rei^,  and 
crushed  the  power  of  the  first  Charles,  has  been  permitted  to 
glow—until  the  extinction  of  his  race.     Whether  it  has  been 
only  a  coincidence,  or  that  the  existence  of  a  family,  who 
claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  throne,  led  the  bouse  of  Hanover 
to  be  more  guarded,  and  kept  as  it  were  a  gentle  check  upon 
ihem — the  lact  is,  that  the  Stuarts  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  and  George  the  Fourth,  and  his  ministry,  possess  more 
;absolute  power,  than  did  any  former  king  since  the  unfortunate 
Charles. 

The  Chevalier,  after  escaping  from  the  field  of  battle  where 
he  was  in  imminent  danger,  endured  many  hardships,  and  wan- 
dered over  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  :  he  arrives, 
after  various  adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  at  Leitb, 
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Tvhere  he  was  protected  by  the  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  and  the  firm  friend  of  the  author.  On 
removing  from  the  house,  where  he  first  sought  shelter,  to  the 
mansion  of  his  noble  patroness,  the  Chevalier  was  involved  in 
a  ludicrous  difficulty — which  seems  to  have  affected  him  very 
seriously,  considering  th^t  the  sword  of  justice  was  suspended 
over  hiiii ; — ^but  even  the  frightful  view  of  a  disgraceful  death 
could  nbt  banish  the  Chevalier's  gallantry.  The  disguise  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  labourer,  had  imparted  to  him  a 
disagreeable  complaint ;  which,  however,  he  had  expelled  on 
his  arrival  at  Leith :  But  in  going  to  Lady  Jane  s,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  assuming  the  infected  Tsugs*  A  straight 
forward  man  would  at  once  have  communicated  his  objections 
to  his  friend,  and  entreated  the  gift  of  some  cleaner  tatters ; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
gallant  Chevalier;- — to  tell  a  lady,  and  a  duke's  daughter,  that 
he  had  had  the  itch !  Horrible  !  We  give  his  account  of  this 
dilemma : 

^  Having  recounted  to  Lady  Jane  the  affair  of  the  two  sergeants,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  which  had  so  much  alarmed  poor  Mrs. 
Blythe,  she  observed  that  I  was  not  then  in  a  proper  place;,  and  she 
offered  me  an  asyhim  in  her  house,  where  I  should  be  more  safe,  as 
no  one  would  dare  to  search  it  upon  mere  suspicion.  She  told  me 
to  come  that  very  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  ordered  me  to  collect 
my  rags  for  the  journey.  Her  house  was  about  half  a  league  from 
Leith,  in  the  village  of  Drumsheugh :  the  disguise  was  absolutely 
necessary,  lest  I  should  meet  any  one  who  knew  me  on  the  way.  I 
said  all  that  I  possibly  could  to  be  freed  from  wearing  my  old  clothes,^ 
for  which!  had  a  particular  repugnance  ;  however,  as  I  durst  not' 
venture,  to  tell  Lady  Jane  that  they  had  given  me  the  itch,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  them  on  to  comply  with  her  request.  I  took  eveiry 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  my  catching  that  odious  disease  a 
second  time,  by  putting  on  two  shirts,  a  waistcoat,  and  gloves  under 
Qiy  rags.  Notwithstanding  the  horror  which  I  entertained  for  this 
dress,  and  that  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  had  it  burnt 
before  Lady  Jane  called  on  me,  it  was  the  most  precious  dress  1  ever 
wore,  having  contributed  so  much  to  save  my  life. 

<  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  Lady  Jane's  house,  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  which  I  found  half  open  ;  and  the  gardener,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  her  servants  whom  she  dared  to  intrust  with  the  secret, 
was  waiting  for  me.  He  told  me  that  Lady  Jane  had  ordered  him  to 
conduct  me  into  her  Ladyship's  apartment  as  soon  as  1  arrived, 
without  changing  my  clothes,  as  she  wished  to  see  me  in  my  disguise. 
This  was  another  source  of  uneasiness  ;  for  I  dreaded  the  pestilential 
od#ur  which  they  would  cause  in  the  room ;  but  1  had  no  alternative. 
1  found  Mr.  Stewart,  and  a  lady  who  was  related  to  me,  with  Lady 
Jane,  waiting  to  see  my  metamorphosis.     They  all  agreed  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  recognise  me  in  this  dreu ;  only  Ladj  Jane  .tii>» 
•erved,  that,  to  complete  my  disguise,  I  oaght  to  haye  my  eje<* 
brows  blackened  witb  burnt  cork.  1  made  the  eiperiment  iname* 
diatety,  and  found  that  the  alteration  which  it  produced  in  my  ap^ 
pearance  was  considerable.  I  took  my  leave  of  them  about  mid- 
night, and  was  conducted  by  the  gardener  to  the  chamber  which  traa 
destined  for  me,  above  the  room  where  company  waa  received,  and 
where  no  one  hadfilept,  for  a  longtime  past.  I  immediately  made  a 
bundle  of  my  clothes,  which  I  requested  the  gardener  to  burn  in  the 
garden,  that  1  might  hear  no  more  of  them,  and  be  uhder  no  appre- 
hension of  wearing  them  again.'         * 

In  the  bouse  Qf  Lady  Douglas,  the  Chevalier  resided  tran- 
quilly for  ten  months ;  when  one  of  the  servants  alarming  him 
with  some  reports  she  had  heard  at  market,  he  determined,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  go  to  London  ;  where,  among  the 
crowd  of  that  city,  be  was  most  likely  to  remain  undiscovered. 
An  adventure  that  happened  at  Lady  Jane's,  confirmed  him  in 
this  resolution :  His  friends  having  apprehensions  that  the 
house  might  be  searched,  and  knowing  no  spot  in  it  safe  as  a. 
hiding  place,  smothered  him  one  hot  day  in  summer  under  a 
cock  of  hay. — Here  he  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  boiling. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  suflTer  more  than  I  did  the  whole  day : 
the'  weather  was  fine,  but  very  warm;  the  eicessive  heat  of  mj 
situation  under  the  Kay,  which  was  like  an  oven,  almost  deprived  me 
of  respiration.  Mr.  Stewart  came  to  see  me  from  time  to  time,  aad 
exhorted  tne  to  be  patient;  and,  indeed,  I  had  need  of  patience,  for 
my  sufferings  were  occasionally  so  insupportable,  that  I  was  some- 
times tempted  to  give  the  hay  to  the  devil,  and  expose  myself  to 
whatever  might  happen,  rather  than  to  continue  where  I  was.  My 
regard  for  Lady  Jane  alone  restrained  me.  Afler  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  remain^ 
iDg  always  in  the  same  attitude*  without  power  to  stir  myself,  and 
bathed  in  sweat,  I  was  at  length  relieved/ 

The  fear  of  a  repetition  of  these  torments  quickened  his  ac- 
tions— and,  effectually  disguised,  he  reached  London  in  safety ; 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  whom 
he  calls  his  charming  Peggy,  and  from  whom  he  reluctantly  tore 
himself  away,  to  join  Lady  Douglas  in  her  voyage  to  Holland. 
The  more  to  elude  suspicion,  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  foot- 
man to  Lady  Jane,  and\onsequently  performed  its  duties.  Du- 
ring the  passage,  he  met  with  an  odd  adventure,  which  he  thus 
relates ; 

«  Sir  • Clifton,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  packet*boat, 

was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  was  invited  into  the 
cabin,  which  Lady  Jane  had  engaged  for  herself  and  suite,  whilst  his 
servant  and  myself  remained  in  a  little  anti*cabin,  where  w©  were 
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Terj  uncomfortably  situated,  and  a  source  of  annoyance  to  each 
other.  This  rendered  us  both  very  cro9S  and  ill-teoipered.  When 
we  were  in  bed,  our  legs  were  striking  against  each  other,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  space  in  which  we  were  cooped  up.  We  suffered 
the  more,  as  there  were  a  great  many  passengers  on  board,  and  the 
weather  being  rainy,  prevented  them  from  going  ori  deck,  so  that 
this  little  place  was  always  literally  crammed,  and  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  breathe  in  it.  Each  believing  the  othet  to  be  a  footman, 
our  respective  observations  were  delivered  in  an  insulting  and  con* 
temptuous  tone ;  and  the  scene  would  certainly  have  terminated 
unfortunately,  If  Lady  Jane  had  not  informed  the  Baronet,  at  dinner, 
that  there  was  a  young  gentleman  in  her  suite,  who  had  been  with 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  whom  she  wished  to  invite  into  her  cabin 
to  eat  something.  The  Baronet  told  her,  that  he  was  in  a  similar 
predicament,  as  the  person  who  acted  as  his  valet  was  a  Mr.  Cainie, 
an  officer  in  the  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  France.  We  were 
both  invited  into  the  cabin  to  dinner,  and  on  receiving  the  necessary 
explanations,  we  were  very  much  surprised,  and  made  .a  thousand 
excuses  to  each  other  for  our  incivility.' 

Disappointed  by  the  death  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  the 
coldness  of  others,  the  Chevalier  entered  the  French  service  in 
America.  He  met  with  d)readful  tempests  on  his  voyage  thither, 
and  was  nearly  diipwrecked.  In  the  midst  of  his  distress,  h^ 
could  notice  the  behaviour  of  bis  fellow  passengers. 

<  Haviiig  regained  the  cabin  as  fast  as  i  could,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty  and  several  bruises,  f  found  M.  du  Frene  striking  his 
feet  with  great  violence  against  the  partition.  *^  MorbleuP^  said  he 
to  me,  ''  is  it  not  a  hard  case  to  perish  in  this  manner,  afler  having 
escaped  in  a  hell  of  a  6re,  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  with  the 
grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Lowendahl  ?'*  AT.  de  Montalenibert 
quietly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Trion,  a  young 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  appeared  very  fittle  affected 
with  our  dreadful  situation,  told  me  that  he  had  made  his  peace  be- 
fore our  departure  from  Rochefort.' 

He  took  fo  reading  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  reflecting  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  crew  made  a  vow  to  St.  Nicholas, 
to  cause  a  grand  mass  to  be  performed  at  Louisbourg,  to  which 
each  passenger  contributed  freely.  The  Chevalier  calls  tiiis  a 
sad  and  feeble  resource ;  and  observes,  in  a  note : 

*  Having  experienced  violent  gales  in  the  Baltic,  on  my  return  from 
Russia,  on  board  Mr.  Walker's  ship,  where  all  the  crew  were  Eng- 
lish, the  difference  which  1  observed  between  the  English  and  French 
sailors  was  this,  that  the  English  sailors  swear  and  work  at  the  same 
time  to  the  very  last,  and,  as  long  as  they  can,  keep  their  heacs 
above  water ;  whilst  the  French  have  more  confidence  in  their  vows 
^than  in  their  arms.  It  seents  to  me  that  a  just  medium  would  not  be 
amiss.* — Note. 
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The  author  survives  all  these  difficulties  only  to  meet  mordfi^ 
cations  in  every  shape  in  Canada,  when,  after  sedng  hard  ser- 
vice, and  narrowly  escaping  death  in  the  batde  of  Quebec,  be 
returned  to  France,  where  he  finished  his  memoirs,  in  the  dread- 
ful anticipation  of  wanting  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

This  work  will  be  found  entertaining  and  interesdng.  It 
throws  light  on  the  minute  details  of  a  most  important  event,  and 
appears  tolerably  devested  of  prejudice.  Some  minor  errors 
which  occur  in  the  book,  are  corrected  by  the  editor ;  whose 
notes  are  clear  and  useful,  and  who  has  ably  performed  his  duty. 


Art.  IX. — Religiose  Oedichte  von  August  Hermann  Niemeter. 
Halle  und  Berlin,  in  den  Buchhandlungen  des  Hallischen 
Waisenhauses.  1814.  [Religious  Poems,  by  A.  H.  Niemeyer^ 
&c.  be]     Large  12mo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  420. 

Among  the  modern  productions  of  the  German  muse,  the  Sa* 
cred  Poems  of  the  eminent  Chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Halle,  occupy  a  distinguished  rank.  The  collection  in  the  ele- 
gant volume  brfore  us,  presents  a  rich  variety.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  the  fi*uits  of  his  youthful  genius ;  others  are  the  ma- 
tured offsprings  of  a  season  in  which  the  venerable  author  sings : 

*  Die  Zeit  verrinnt— such  meine  Tage  schwindeo  ; 
HeiQ  Herbflt  ist  da,  er  mahnt  mich  an  das  Ziel.! 

Yet  we  detect  nothing  that  is  void  of  vigour  or  beauty,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  poedcal  selection,  bet- 
ter calculated  to  please  and  edify,  than  the  volume  of  Dr.  Nie- 
meyer. 

The  introduction,  and  the  treatise  on  "  Sacred  Melodies  and 
Oratorios,"  possess  a  stamp  truly  German.  The  author's 
^4deas,"  portrayed  by  a  masterly  hand,  evince  a  classical  taste, 
a  correct  judgment,  a  profound  mind,  and  a  pure  heart.  The 
Sacred  Songs  and  Odes,  on  attractive  subjects,  and  interestmg 
occasions,  and  the  sublime  hymns  for  the  most  important  festivals 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  have  a  peculiaritv  of  style  and  strain, 
which  must  warm  the  coldest  heart,  and  elevate  the  soul  that  is 
^  cast  down'  and  '  disquieted.' 

Some  of  these  hymns  have  been  admitted  into  the  late  edi- 
tions of  books  which  are  used  in  private  and  public  devotional 
exercises — a  purpose  to  which  the  additions  from  Niemeyer  are 
admirably  adapted. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Religiose  Gedichte"  contains  "  Spi- 
ritual Hymns  and  Chorusses."  It  opens  with  a  hymn,  entidedi 
Der  ffeuige  Gesang : 
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*  Weih'  unsre  Lippen,  Geist  des  Herm !'  &c. 
The  verse  which  has  these  lines : 

*  O  siissse  Wehmath»  heiFge  Last, 

Wie  starkst,  wie  reinigst  da  die  Brust  1* 

and  the  conclusion  of  this  holy  song,  are  good  specimens  :^ 

*  So  tooe  beiliger  Gesaog, 

Wie  er  in  Zions  Harfen  klang  ' 

Bis,  wenn  der  If  and  sicb  sterbend  schliesst, 
Sein  letzer  Ton  bioiiberfliesst 

2afn  bohern  Cher  V 

There  is  a  divine  breathing  throughout  the  hymn,  and  it  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  a  strong  desire  in  every  feeling  breast  to  min- 
gle the  purest  strains  with  the  harmony  of  Zion's  harps,  and  to 
join  the  glad  sounds  "  im  hol^em  Chor." 

We  were  no  less  delighted  with  Das  Heiligthum  Gottes : 

*  Hehr  und  heilig  jst  die  Statte, 

Wo  die  FrommeD  zq  dir  flehn,'  &c. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Redeemer's  death,  Der  Todes^ 
tag  dea  Erlosersy  is  one  of  the  best  hymns  in  the  language.  How 
beautiful  and  solemn  the  address : 

*  Geist  der  Andecbt,  senke  da 
Dich  in  unsre  Seeleo  nieder !' 

All  these  hymns  bear  the  proper  impress ;  they  have  nothing 
laboured,  nothing  of  that  artificialness,  which  rather  depresses, 
than  enlivens  devotion.  They  appear  to  be  the  instantaneous 
efiusions  of  a  heart,  under  the  influence  of  genuine  religious  devo- 
tion. In  the  second  part  of  our  volume^  however,  which  consists  of 
several  oratorios,  we  ipeet  with  more  art ;  and,  indeed,  we  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  exhibition  of  skill  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. If  the  heart  produce  the  hymn,  the  school  forms  the  ora- 
torio, whether  it  be  a  drama  or  a  cantata.  The  author,  who  ap- 
prehends that  the  latter  is  too  apt  to  become  languid,  has  prefer- 
red the  life  and  interest  of  a  dramatic  style.  His  oratorios  are : 
Abraham  an  Moriah  ;  LaxaruSy  or  the  Celebration  of  the  Re^ 
surrection ;  Thirza  and  her  Sons;  Mehala^  the  Daughter  of 
Jephtha  ;  The  Commemoration  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  ;  and  a 
Requiem^  or  the  Solemnization  of  the  Memory  of  the  Dead. 

Tl\e  reader  will  see,  that  our  author  has  been  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  though  we  are  pleased  with  the 
elaboration  of  each  one,  still,  we  consider  the  second  oratorio  as 
possessing  peculiar  claims  to  our  attention  and  admiration.  The 
characters  are :  Lazarus ;  Nathanael ;  Simon,  a  Sadduqee ;  Mar- 
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tha,  and  Mary,  sisters  of  Lazams ;  Jemina,  the  daughter  of  Jai- 
nis ;  and  choirs,  the  friends  of  Lazarus.  The  «cene  is  in  a  gar- 
den, before  a  rural  cottage ;  Martha  and  Mary  conduct  the  sick 
brother  under  a  shading  palm-tree,  and  place  him  on  the  flowe- 
ry sod.    There  reclining,  Lazarus  says,  with  a  faint  voice : 

**  Hier  lasst  roich  ruhn  ! — 

Noch  einmal  mich  der  Schopfung  Gottes  frenn! 

Ini  sanften,  linden  2i:i8.(i8elD  kommt 

Dea  gnadenvollen  Stitnm\  uod  ruft, 

Dnss  Stanb  zQOi  Staube  wiederkehrej— 

Weint  nicbt,  ihr  Ihenren  Seelen,  weinet  nicht, 

Dass  ich  yoran  zu  unserm  Vater  gebe ! 

Das  Leben  ist  ein  Augenblick  :— 

Nach  einem  Aogeoblick  umarm  ich  each.'' 

Martha. 

**  Nach  einein  Angenblick  ?"— 

But,  we  must  check  ourselves,  by  recollecting  the  difficulty  of 
our  task,  which  arises;from  the  fact,  that  few,  if  any  of  our  readers, 
are  acquainted  with  the  langdage  of  the  original — ^a  language, 
however,  which  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  speak  and  write, 
and  which  is  the  key  to  some  of  the  richest  intellectual  treasure*. 
With  some  reluctance,  therefore,  we  yield  to  necessity,  and  will 
attempt  a  literal  translation  of  the  foregoing,  and  other  extracts; 
though  we  despair  of  conveying  the  beauties  of  the  original 
Arough  the  medium  of  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Lazarus. 

Here  let  me  repose  ! 

Otice  more  rejoice  in  Qod^s  creation  I 

Id  the  soft,  gentle  breeze,  eomes 

The  ?oice  of  the  All-gracioas,  and  demaodf. 

That  dust  return  again  to  dust.— •   « 

Weep  not,  ye  precious  souls,  weep  not. 

Because  1  go  before  to  our  father! 

This  life  is  but  a  moiuent : — 

After  a  moment  is  over,  I  shall  again  embrace  you. 

Martha. 

**  Nach  eioem  Aogenblick  ?  *- 

Mejn  Bnider,  ach  mein  Bruder !  Stunden 

Sind  lange  Jahre  obne  dich ! 

Und  nun  gebst  du  so  fern  tod  uds. 

Ins  unbekannte  Land  ; 

Und  einsam  bJeibt  die  Hiitte  dann, 

Des  Schmer2es  und  der  Sehosucht  oder  Wohnplatz.'' 
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After  a  moment  ? 

My  brothef,  O  my  brother !  hours 

Are  ioDgf  years  without  thee  ! 

And  now  thou  goest  so  far  from  us. 

To  the  unknown  land  ; 

In  solitude  our  cottage  will  then  remain 

The  drear  abode  of  pain  and  longing  desire. 

To  this  burst  of  grief,  the  equally  affectionate  but  mild  and 
tender  sister,  the  kind  Mary,  replies  with  the  most  endearing  sym* 
pathy : 

'<  Triibe  nicht  mit  Klagen  seine  Seele, 

Dass  der  hohe  Fried'  ihn  nicht  verlasse ! 

Wohl  verstumm*  auch  ich 

Vor  Gottes  Fuhrung,  bet  'im  Staube 

Gebeugt  den  Unerforschten  an  ; 

Aoh  ich  fuhl  'es  ticf  wie  da, 

Dass  mein  Lazarus  hinwegeilt ! 

Doch  wie  gliicklich ! — Waren  wir's,  wie  er, 

Und  so  werth,  wie  er,  den  Staub  3er  Erde 

Bald  zu  unsem  Fiissen  zu  sehn  !^ 

Hast  du  nur  den  letzten  Kampf  gerungen, 

0  dann  Heil,  mein  Bruder,  dir  !*' 

Cloud  [or  disturb]  not  with  complaints  his  soul. 
That  the  peace  from  on  high  may  not  forsake  him! 
.,     I  too  am  silenced 

Before  God*s  providence,  bowed  to  the  dust 

1  adore  the  Unseafched  ; 

Ah,  deeply  like  thyself  do  I  feel  it 
That  my  Lazarus  hastes  away ! 
Yet  how  happy  !-— Were  we  like  him. 
And  so  worthy,  like  him,  soon  to  behold 
The  dust  of  the  earth  at  our  feet ! 
When  once  thou  hast  fi>ught  the  last  fight, 
O  then  hail  to  thee  my  brother! 

Afler  a  solemn  chorus,  and  a  soothing  interview  between  the 
dying  Lazarus  and  his  friend  Nathanael,  Martha,  the  agitated 
Martha,  is  again  heard. 

*'  Nathanael,  bewundern  muss  ich  dich, 

Und  dich,  mein  Lazarus, — 

Mit  solchem  Muthe 

Der  grSLber  Nacht  entgegen  zu  sehn  ! 

Doch  mich  fasst  nech  gewaltig  der  Gedanke  ! 

Ach  gebt  mir,  gebt  mir  eures  Trostes, 

Mir  eurer  Kuh  nur  einen  Tropfen  !  Urosonst ! 

Umsonst !  Gedanken  des  Schreckens 

Und  grause  Bilder  des  Todes« 

VYohin  ich  blicke  1" 
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Natbaoael,  I  most  adinire  thee. 
And  thee,  my  Lazarus,— 
With  such  fortitude 


To  look  toward  the  night  of  the  grare ! 
Yet  on  me  the  thought  lays  powerfol  hold  t' 
O  giFe  me,  give  me  of  your  comfort, 

»eace  but  one  drop !  In  vain ! 

'houghts  of  terror 
And  ghastly  images  of  death 
Where'er  I  look ! 


Of  your  pe 
In  vain!  Tl 


What  an  amiable  reproof  in  the  words  of  Mary : 

«'  O  Martha,  Martha !  bliebst  du  stiller, 
So  hiilfe  dir,  der  alle  Thranen  zILhlM— 
Steh,  wie  sich  Gott  in  Lazarus  verklart, 
Wie  stiU  er  duldet !" 

O  Martha,  Martha  I  didst  thou  remain  more  silent. 
He,  who  numbers  all  tears,  would  help  thee ! — 
See,  how  God  does  glorify  himself  in  Lazarus, 
How  silently  he  endures ! 

How  finely  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  two  sisters  are  depict- 
ad  in  these  passages!  And  in  erery  expression  which  the  poet 
attributes  to  them,  we  almost  imagine  that  we  hear  the  impetuous 
Martha,  who  was  *  csMrefiil  and  troubled  about  many  things/  and 
the  resigned  sister  who  had  *  chosen'  the  '  good  part.' 

The  introduction  of  the  youthfiil  Jemina,  whom  the  Savio&r  bad 
rsdsed  from  the  sleep  of  death,  is  very  impressive.  She  hastens 
to  the  niral  abode  of  her  early  friends,  and  expresses  her  joy  at 
beholding  Lazarus  still  in  life.  Lost  in  grief,  she  had  hurried 
after  Nathanael,  sympathizing  with  the  mourning  sisters,  and  ap- 
prehending the  departure  of  Lazarus — how  glad  was  she  now, 
that  she  could  give  him  her  blessing.  The  words  in  which  La- 
zarus addressed  her,  are  expressive  of  sincere  friendship,  sweet 
m^ancholy,  and  joyfril  hope. 

**  Jemina,  Tochter  der  Auferstehung,  auch  du  ? 

Gott,  mein  Gott !  wie  viel  der  Freude  ? 

Wird  mir  noch,  eh  ich  sterbe ! 

Viel  sePge  Studden  gab  der  Freundschaft  Wonne 

Dem  Leben,  das  ich  lasse  ;  alle  kehreb 

Mit  eiirem  Anblick  mir  wie  Engelgestalten  zuriick, 

Komm,  Jemina,  komm  zu  mir  in  die  Blumen  ; 

Sing  mir  ein  Lied  von  Tod  und  Auferstehung, 

Wie  du  uns  oft  in  Sommernilchten  sangst, 

Wenn  milder  Mondenglanz 

Dein  Saitenspiel  bestrahlte  !"  &c. 

"  Und  dun— ^vielleicht  steigt  mit  dem  Liede 
Mein  Geist  zu  Gott,  nach  dem  er  diirstet  V* 
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Jemhia,  daughter  of  Resurrectioo,  thou  too  ? 

Crod,  tny  God !  how  much  of  joy 

Haye  1  before  I  die  ! 

Many  happy  hours  did  the  bliss  of  friendship  giye 

Unto  the  life  that  i  leave  ; 

With  the  sight  of  you,  [his  friends]  all  return  again  to  me 

Like  angelic  forms. 

Come  Jemina,  come  to  me  in  the  flowers  ; 

>)ing  me  a  hymn  on  death  and  resurrection, 

As  thou  didst  oft  for  us  in  sunimer  nights^ 

When  the  mild  lustre  of  the  moon 

Irradiated  thy  lyre  !  &c. 

And  now — perhaps  with  the  song 

My  spirit  may  ascend  to  God,  after  whom  it  thirsts ! 

Jemioa  obeys.  In  an  exquisite  solo,  she  makes  a  transition  to 
the  account  of  her  own  departure  and  reanimation.  Her  sensa- 
tions are  well  told.  In  judiciously  adapted  measure,  she  relates 
that  her  spirit  soared  on  high  and  became  associated  with  auge^ 
who  welcomed  her  to  the  celestial  world* 

A  lustre,  dazzling  bright, 
Struck  on  her  raptured  sight, 

And  suddenly  the  words  sound  from  the  ear^  : 

Awake,  awake,  my  daughter! 

In  the  midst  of  her  description  of  the  effect  produced,  and  her 
feelings  when  she  at  once  was  restored  to  her  lamenting  fiiends, 
and  saw  '^  the  countenance  of  the  Mediatpr,"  she  bends  towjard 
Lazarus  exclaiming : 

"  Aehsehti 
£r  wird  so  bleich,  so  bleich !'-  .  ..< 

Ah  see  ! 
He  grows  so  pale,  so  pale  I 

Mart  and  Martha.  '   - 

*'  Unser  Bruder! — Lazarus  !" 

Our  brother  1 — Lazarus ! 

< 

Nathakael.^ 
^*  Mein  freugd  !-<-mein  bruder  I"  ' 

My  friend  ! — my  brother  ( 

Lazarus.  (Abgebrochen.} 

**  Ich  sterbe  !  Ja,  es  naht, 
Es  naht  des  Todes  Fusstritt ! — 
Ich  bin  bereit,  zu  gehn  den  dunkein  weg. — Er  ist 
Dock  dunkel ! — ^Herr,  mein  Hirte,  fuhre  mich  ? 
Vol.  IV.  18     . 
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Ach  Wenn— -mein  Herz  dud  bricht 

DanD — Gnadenvoller,  daDo^Terwirf  inicli  nicht  iT 

Lazabus.  (In  broken  accents.) 

I  die  \  yes,  it  approacbes, 

Tbe  step  of  deatb  approacbes  !«* 

I  am  prepared  to  go  tbe  gloomy  way. — It  if 

Nevertheless  gloomy  ! — Lord,  my  Shepberd,  guide  me  t 

Ah  when — my  heart  now  breaks 

Then — AU-gracious,  then-^cast  me  not  away  ! 

Nathanael. 

'^  Heiliger,  verlass  ihn  nicht 
In  der  letzten  stunde  !*' 

Holy  One,  forsake  him  not 
In  the  last  hour  I 

Jemina. 

Merciful !  forsake  him  not 
In  tbe  hour  of  death  ! 

Maxt. 

*'  Ach,  lasst  TOD  seinen  Lippeo  micb 
Den  letzten  Segen  kiissen !" 

O  !  let  me  from  his  lips 

Kiss  away  tbe  last  benediction  \ 

Martha. 

^<  O  lag  ich  achon  wie  da  verbuUt 

In  Tode?  finsternissen !' 

O  did  I  b^ut  lay  like  thee,  enreloped 
In  the  darkness  of  death ! 

Choir  ot  Frii&nds, 
Who  have  gradtuUly  assembled.- 

^*  Allgnadiger,  beile  du 
Unsrer  Seelen  Wunde ! 
Barmherziger,  verlass  uns  nicht 
In  der  letzten  Stunde !" 

All-gracious !    heal  thou 
The  wounds  of  our  souls ! 
Merciful!   forsake  us  not 
In  the  last  hour ! 

We  may  exhibit  farther  specimeiis  of  this  work  in  a  future  num- 
ber. 
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AftTlCLE   X. 

Heads  of  l  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Columbia 
College,  by  James  Renwick,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
aod  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  thai  Institu- 
tion. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

1 .  Philosophy  is  the  science  which  inquires  into  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  whether  in  the  intellectual  or 
moral  world. 

The  term  Philosophy  wns  first  used  by  Pythageras.  Cicero,  TuS' 
culancB  QiUBsHones^  hb.  5.  cap.  8. 

2.  Philosophy  is  divided  into  two  branches,  corresponding  to 
the  two  great  classes  of  substances ;  material  and  immaterial. 

The  material  world  is  the  province  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  the 
properties  and  action  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the  universe, 
the  objects  of  its  investigations. 

3.  The  essential  properties  of  matter  are  Extension,  Mobility, 
and  Impenetrability. 

Attraction  is  oflen  classed  among  the  properties  of  matter,  partt* 
cularly  that  species  of  attraction  known  by  the  name  of  6ravi« 
tation  ;  but  we  can  conceive  matter  to  exist  which  neither  gravi* 
tates  nor  is  attracted  in  anymannerby  any  other  portion  of  mat* 
ler,  aad  shall  yet  posseits  extension,  impenetrabifity,  and  mobi? 
lity. 

4.  Body  is  a  separate  and  determinate  quantity  of  matter, 
contained  under  some  known  figure,  or  existing  in  some  determi- 
nate mode. 

The  same  matter,  by  a  changie  in  its  mode  of  existence,  may  form 
many  different  bodies. 

5.  Extension  in  three  dimensions  being  a  property  of  matter, 
it  is,  mathematically  speaking,  infinitely  divisible ;  for  geome- 
tric and  arithmetic  magnitude  are  divisible  ad  infinitum. 

6.  The  actual  division  of  matter  can  be  carried  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  as  may  be  shown :  by  the  great  ductility  of 
metals;  by  the  distance  at  which  odours  affect  the  olfactory 
nerves;  by  the  minuteness  of  the  animalculae  discovered  through 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  each  of  which  is  an  organized  being  ; 
by  the  colours  of  chemical  solutions ;  by  the  smallness  of  the 
particles  of  light. 

Still  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  matter  be  infinitely  di- 
visible ;  the  more  probable  suppoi^ition  is,  that  it  may  finally  be 
resolved  into  particles  perfectly  hard  :!nd  incapable  of  further 
division. 

These  particles  are  called  atoms  ;  the  theory  that  holds  their  ex- 
istence the  atomic  theory  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
strong  and  conclusive  evidence  of  numerous  well  ascertained 
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facts.     This  evidence  is,  however,  rather  the  object  of  chemi- 
cal  than  of  physical  investigation. 

7.  Bodies,  being  of  that  class  of  geometric  figures  called  solids, 
arc  inclosed  by  one  or  more  boundaries. 

8.  The  boundaries  of  solids,  are  surfaces ;  the  boundaries  of 
surfaces,  lines  ;  the  terminations  of  lines,  points. 

Geomeiry  has  been  defined  by  Professor  LesKe  to  be  that  branch 
'    of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats  of  the  property  of  matter 
called  extension      Lkslie's  Elements  of  Geometry, 

9.  By  the  term  Impenetrability  of  Matter,  it  is  intended  to 
express  the  fact  that  no  two  particles  of  matter  can  occupy  the 
$ame  portion  of  space  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  this  sense  the  rarest  fluid  is  equally  impenetrable  with  the  hard- 
est solid.  If  matter  were  penetrable  by  matter,  all  the  bodies 
of  the  universe  might  be   united  in  any  space,  however  small. 

MUSCHENBROCK,  VOl.   1,  §  81. 

9.  The  bodies  that  compose  the  universe,  as  regards  inhabi- 
tants of  our  earth,  are  either  Terrestrial  or  Celestial. 

10.  Terrestrial  bodies  are  divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  the 
Mineral,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Animal. 

11.  Bodies  diifer  from  each  other  in  respect  of  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  the  particles  they  are  composed  of  may  be  se- 
parated. Those  in  which  the  particles  can  be  moved  among 
each  other  by  the  smallest  effort,  are  called  fluid  :  those,  where 
they  adhere  more  strongly,  solid  bodies. 

.    12.  Motion  is  continual  and  successive  change  of  place. 

No  body  possesses  within  itself  the  power  of  changing  its  state,* 
whether  of  motion  or  of  rest.  It  cannot  lose  motion  in  any  di- 
rection without  communicating  an  equal  amount  to  other  bodies 
in  the  same  direction  ;  neither  can  it  acquire  motion  in  any  di- 
rection, without  diminishing  the  motion  of  other  bodies  by'an 
equal  quantity  in  that  same  direction. 

This  is  the  annunciation  of  that  principle,  called  by  some  authors 
Inertia,  and  classed  by  them  as  one  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
Playfair's  Outlines^  §  21, 

13.  The  foundation  of  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 
rests  upon  experiment,  and  a  careful  observation  of  facts.  The 
branch  of  knowledge  that  arranges  and  classifies  facts,  is  called 
Natural  History.     Bacon,  Novum  Organum. 

14.  When  from  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  facts,  known, 
'from  experiment  or  observation,  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a 
more  general  fact  is  inferred,  the  inference  is  said  to  be  made  by 
fiid'tiction.     Playfair,  5j  3. 

It  is  from  induction  that  all  certain  knowled&^e  of  the  laws  of  nature 
iscjerived.     This  method  was  first  explained,  and  the  rules  for 

Pursuing  it  laid  down,  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Novum  Organum^ 
jlayfair's  IMsserliUion.     Supplement  Encyclopedia  Britannitc^ 
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15.  When  general  principles  have  been  once  ebtablisbed  by 
induction,  we  can  often,  by  the  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning, deduce  from  them  conclusions  as  clear  and  certain  as  the 
principles  themselves.     Playfair,  ^  4. 

16.  We  are  said  to  explain  a  phenomenon  when  we  show  it  to 
be  nefcessarily  included  in  some  phenomenon  or  fact  already 
known,  or  supposed  to  be  known ;  and  we  consider  one  phe- 
nomenon as  the  cause  of  another,  when  we  conceive  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  latter  to  depend  on  some  force  or  power  residing  in 
the  former..    Playfair,  ^  6. 

17*.  A  fact  assumed  in  order  to  explain  appearances,  and 
which  has  no  other  evidence  of  its  reality  but  the  explanation  it  is 
supposed  to  a.fford,  is  called  an  Hypothesis, 

18.  An  explanation  of  any  system  of  appearances  or  events, 
founded  upon  facts  known  to  exist  from  evidence,  independent  of 
the  facts  themselves,  is  called  a'  Theory.     Playfair,  (j  8. 

19.  When  one  system  of  events  or  appearances  is  similar  to 
another ;  and  when  we  infer  that  the  causes  in  the  two  systems 
are  also  similar,  we  are  said  to  reason  from  Analogy,  Playfair, 

20.  A  theory  discovered  from  induction,  may  be  employed  in 
the  discovery  of  new  facts,  and  to  predict  the  result  of  new  com- 
binations.    Playfair,  ^  10. 

The  order  of  proceeding  is  in  this  case  reversed,  and  is  called  the' 
method  of  Syrohem^  while  the  inductive  method  is  called  .dna- 
lysis. 

21.  The  rules  for  philosophizing  are  as  follows,  viz« : 

(1.)  More  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  to  be  assigned  than  are 
both  true  and  .sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

(2.)  Of  natural  effects  of  the  same-kind,  the  same  causes  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  assigned  as  far  as  can  be  done. 

(3.)  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished, and  which  are  found  common  to  all  bodies  on  which  ex- 
periments oftn  be  made,  are  to  be  considered  qualities  of  all 
bodies  whatsoever. 

(4.)  In  Experimental  Philosophy,  propositions  collected  from  tha 
phenognena  by  induction,  are  to  be  considered  as  either  entirely 
or  nearly  true,  in  spite  of  contrary  hypotheses,  until  other  phe- 
nomena occur,  by  which  their  accuracy  may  be  more  fully  pro- 
ved, or  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  liable  to  exceptions.. 
Newton's  Principia,  Vol.  3.  p.  2.  of  Horsley's  edition. 
.  The  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  is  also  often  of  great  nse  in, 
philosophizing ;  it  may  be  announced  as  follows,  viz.  Nothing 
exists  in  tiny  state  that  is  not  determined  by  some  reason  to  be 
in  that  state,  rather  than  in  any  other.     Plavfair,  §  12. 

22.  Experiment  is  not  only  valuable  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Natural  Philosophy,  but  is  indispensable  in  a  course  of  lectures 
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ilpoB  that  sulyect  II  if  not  however  to  he  expected  that  all 
the  ei^periments  made  by  the  fouoden  of  the  acieiiGe,  can  be 
perforiQed  \^hte  a  class.  It  is  there/bie  proper  to  explaui  the 
purposes  for  which  experioieot  is  iotrodocea. 

It  verifies  the  resqits  of  our  reasooiag,  aod  diows  if  all  the  cir- 

cuffistances  have  been  tnkeo  into  aecoeut : 
It  eyeiopiifies  boyv  general  principles  m^jr  be  applied  to  expbia 

particular  facts  : 
It  impresses  the  ipind  more  forciblj  with  the  truth  of  the  princi* 
pies  that  have  been  laid  down  ;  and  of  the  inferences  deduced 
from  them.     Playfair,  §  13. 

The  definition  of  motion,  which  has  been  given  ab<>ve,  ioyolFes 
the  consideratioD  of  space  and  time  : 

23.  Qpace  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  space  is  ex- 
tension without  limit,  immoveable,  but  penetrable  by  matter.  Re* 
lative  space  is  that  part  of  absolute  space  which  cor  senses  define, 
\y  its  relation  to  bodies  within  it. 

24.  Place  is  also  either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  Placf 
is  the  portion  of  absolute  space  occupied  by  a  body.  Relative 
Place  is  the  space  a  body  occupies,  considered  with  relation  t^ 
9ther  bodies* 

2§.  Absolute  Time  is  an  abstract  idea,  of  whi^h  no  satisfac** 
tory  definition  can  be  given. 
Relative  time  is  a  portion  of  duration  ipeasured  by  means  of  mo- 
tion, 
'  26.  The  cause  which  puts  a  body  in  motion,  whatever  be  its 
nature,  is  called  a  Force. 
The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  straight  line  in  which  it  tends  to 

cause  the  point  to  which  it  i$  applied  to  move. 
When  sevend  forces  are  applied  to  the  same  body  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time,  they  reciprocally  modify  each  other.     If  they  en- 
tirely destroy  each  other,  8o  that  the  body  is  kept  at  rest  by 
their  joint  action,  we  say  that  an  equilibrium  ta Ices  place  among 
them,  or  that  the  body  is  in  equilibrio.     Mathematicians  have 
csiircceded  in  reducing  all  considerations  of  motion  to  mere  ques- 
tions of  equilibrium.     Poissoir,  Mechanique^  §  2. 
27.  Mechanics  is  the  branch  of  Nathral  Philosophy  which 
treaty  of  the  motion  and  equilibrium  of  bodies.  It  also  treats  of  the 
construction  of  Machines.     The  first  of  these  is  called  by  Mew- 
ton,  Rational ;  the  second.  Practical  Mechanics. 

Riitiooal  mechanics  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Statics,  which  treats 
of  equilibrium,  and  Dynamics,  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
bodies. 
The  first  principles  of  mechanics  apply  equally  to  solid  and  to  fluid 
bodies,  but  are  modified  by  the  individual  nature  of  each.  Fluid 
bodies,  however,  present  peculiar  difiiculties  to  the  investigation 
of  th^ir  mechanical  action.     We  consequently  treat  of  the  sta«. 


tics  and  djtiainics  of  floids  separately,  callings  the  .parts  of  the 
course  devoted  to  them  Hyilrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics. 
The  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other  necessarily  involves  motion. 
Mechanics,  in.  its  most  extended  sense,  would  therefore  include 
every  department  of  Natural  Phildsophy,  together  with  C  heinis- 
try.     We  do  not,  however,  carry  thedliefinition  to  this  extreme. 

28.  There  is  a  class  of  material  suDstances,  whose  distinctive 
property  is  radiation  from  a  centre.  The  consideration  of  the 
action  of  these  bodies,  forms  a  separate  department,  to  which 
the  name  of  Physics  is  ndW  restrittwl. 

The  radianf  substances  kbown,  are  H^at,  Light,  Electricity,  and 
.  Magtietism.     Philosophers  still  dispnte  Whether  all  these  are  not 
modifications  of  some  one  principle  ;  and  there  is  with  some  a 
strong  doubt  whether  thej  ai^e  mateHal  sul)stances  or  not. 

29.  Neither  Mechanical  nor  Physical  A^tioii^  in  the  restricted 
dense,  produces  any  change  in  the  internal  constitution  of  bo-' 
dies.  When,  however,  we  place  certain  bodies  in  close  coUt 
^act  with  each  other,  an  action  takes  place  that  changes  their 
tiature,  character  and  properties;  their  mode  and  state  Off  exis- 
tence. This  action  is  called  Chemical,  and  the  scietice  whicb 
Considers  it.  Chemistry. 

3d.  Mechanics  and  Physics  are  ^till  farther  abridged  by  the 
iSeparation  of  Astronomy  from  them.  It  is  the  science  which  treaty 
or  the  motion  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  division  of  Natural  Philosophy  into  three  great  branches,  Me- 
chanics, Physics,  and  Astronomy,  (and  Chemistry  might  form 
a  fourth,)  affords/ the  means  of  ranking  the  objects  of  study  in  re*- 
gular  order,  and  introduces  the  advantages  of  pbilpsopbical  ar- 
rangement in  th^  classi6cation  and  comparison  of  facts.  K'o  one 
of  these  departifients,  hov^ever,  id  ^otir^Iy  distinct  and  Separate 
from  the  other.  Physicaf  considerations  cob^inually  arise  tit 
treating  of  tnechanic^al  science ;  mechanical  reasoning  iHustrateif 
physical  facts  ;  While  the  theory  of  astronomy  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  aid  furnished  by  mechani- 
cal phtlpsophy. 
31.  The  study  cff  Natural  Philosophy  i^  attefided  with  intoy 
advantages, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  social 
life;  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  mapu- 
faictures  ;  to  embellish  all  the  fine  and  useful  arts ;  to  lead  us  to 
know  and  prove  the  existence  of  a  provident  deity  ;  and  to  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  his  attributes  and  admire  his  W'isdom. 
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MECHANICS. 

SECTION  FIRST.— STATICS. 

OF  FORCES. 

The  several  circumstances  which  should  be  known  with  regard  to  a 

V     force,  are,  its  point  of  application,  its  intensity,  and  its  direction* 

When  a  point  is  in  motion,  it  will  be  known  by  the  fact  that  ite 

perpendicular  distance  from  one  or  more  of  three  planes  ma- 

toally  intersecting  each  other  in  spapce,  ifl  continually  changiD^;. 

wherefore  : 

32.  To  determine  the  position  in  space  of  the  point  of  appli- 
eation  of  a  force,  we  refer  it  to  three  planes  taken  at  will  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  The  perpendicular  distances  from  the 
point  to  these  three  planes  are  called  Co-ordinates. 

The  mutual  intersections  of  the  planes  are  called  the  axes  of  these 
co-ordinates,  and  the  axes  and  co-ordinates  are  parallel  to  each 
other. 

The  common  intersection  of  the  three  planes  is  called  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates.     (^Legons  des  EcoUm  Polytechniqfte$.)  Vol.  6. 

33.  Forces  are  made  commensurable  quantities  by  referring 
them  to  some  cojfiventional  force  as  the  unit ;  they  may  then  be 
represented  either  by  lines  or  numbers. 

The  intensity  of  a  force  is  usually  represented  by  a  line  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  from  its  point  of  application,  and  this  is 
the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  the  best  writers  on  statics. 
PoissoN,  §  4. 

34.  The  direction  of  a  force  in  space  is  determined  by  know- 
ing the  angles  it  makes  with  three  lines  drawn  through  its  point  of 
application  parallel  to  the  ^xes  of  the  co-ordinates.  Poisson,  ^6. 

.  if  we  call  these  three  angles  a,  6,  and  c,  we  shall  find  a  con- 
stant relation  to  exist  among  them  determined  by  the  equation. 
Cos.^  a  +C0S.2  ^  +cos.«  c=  1.  Poisson,  §  8. 

.If  all  the  forces  are  in  one  plane,  the  equation  becomes 

Cos. 3  a  -|-  COS.*  6=1.  Poisson,  §  9. 

If  they  are  parallel, 

Cos.*  a  =  1.  and  a  =  0**  or  a  =  180^.  Poisson,  §  10. 

35.  When  the  direction  of  a  force  is  once  determined,  its  action 
will  not  be  changed  by  transferring  the  point  of  application  to  any 
other  point  in  its  direction,  provided  we  consider  this  second  point 
as  attached  to  the  other  by  an  inflexible  strait  line,  and  that  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  the  force  remain  the  same.     PoissoNi 

composition  and  resolution  of  forces. 

36.  When  a  body  is  submitted  to  the  simultaneous  actioB  pf 
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several  forces  that  act  upon  it  in  different  directions,  but  are  not 
in  equilibrio,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  move  In  a  determinate  di- 
rection, and  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  attributing  its  motion 
to  a  single  force  acting  in  that  direction.     This  force  is  called  the 
^  Resultant  of  those  that  have  caused  the  motion,  and  they  are  called 
Components. 
This  resultant  identically  replaces  its  componejits,  and  is  in  eon- 
sequence  in  eqailibrio  with  them  when  applied  to  a  given  point 
in  a  direction  directly  contrary  to  its  true  one.     Poisson,  §  II. 
37,  The  resultant  of  two  forces  is  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  re- 
present the  magnitude  and  direction  of  these  two  forces     Pois- 
dON,  Additions.    Poisson,  (^13,  14,  i5,  and  16.    Mechanique 
Celeste^  vol.  1,  §  1. 

•    By  means  oftbis  theorem,  every  questipn  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  two  forces  into  a  single  one,  and  the  djecomposition 
of  a  single  one  intp  two  others,  is  reduced  to  the  resolution  of  a 
plane  triangle. 
For  instance  :  if  two  forces  be  represented  in  magpitude  by  P  and 
Q,  the  angle  contained  between  their  directions  by  m,  the  value 
of  the  resultant  R  may  be  found  by  the  equation. 
R  =  pa  +  2  P  Q.  cos.  m.  +  Oe. 
That  of  the  angle  which  R  makes  with  P  by  the  equatioi^ 
Or  sin.  m*^ 

Sin  X  = 

R  PoissoN,  §  17. 

38.  When  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio  round  a  point,  each  of 
them  may  be  represented  by  the  sine  pf  the  angle  contained  by 
the  directipns  of  the  other  two. 

39.  When  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio  round  a  point,  they 
must  be  all  in  the  same  plane.     Poisson,  ^18. 

40.  If  three  forces  applied  to  the  same  point  are  represented  in 
magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  they  are 
jn  equilibrio  round  it.  . 

The  converse  of  this  is  also  true  ;  therefore,  if  three  forces  be  in 
equilibrio,  any  two  of  them  are  greater  than  the  third.  Gre- 
gory, §  46,  47. 

41.  To  find  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  applied  to 
the  same  point,  whether  they  be  in  the  same  plane  or  not :  the  re- 
sultant of  two  of  them  must  be  first  taken,  and  this  resultant  com- 
bined with  a  third  force;  the  second  resultant  with  a  fourth  force, 
and  so  on,  until  all  the  forces  have  been  employed ;  the  last  result- 
s^nt  will  be  that  of  all  the  forces. 

This  rule  gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  geometrical  construction ;  for 
if  we  form  a  portion  of  a  polygon  by  lines  equal  and  parallel  to 
those  which  represent  anumber  of  forces  applied  to  one  point, 
the  resultant  of  the  whole  will  be  represented  by  the  Hoe  wUcb 

Yoi,.  IV.  19 
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fdin^  l^e  ektri^tbUy  of  the  Uni  tihb  to  Ib'e  pbtht  i^hkVi  .^  dHl« 

'  Mraclfoji  was  eomm^bc^d,  and  completed  the  pbtyg<sto.  Poiiiow, 
§  19. 

42.  If  diree  forces  act  at  right  angles  tb  eath  dther,  their  r^ioH- 
ant  wUl  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangiJihilr]^iMnid- 
lopiped  whose  sides  represent  m  magnitude  and  cUreetioHttlellri^ 
tfoYttp^ilerits. 

if  we  ciill  the  resultant  R,  and  the  three  components  X,  T,  andZ. 
R  =:X«  +  Y«  +  Z»,  and  if  the  three  angles  they  forin  be 
tdll^d  tf,  ft,  c,  X  =  R.  COS.  a,  Y  ^=  R  c68.  6,  Z  =  R.  cos.  c. 

-    Poxssoff,  §  20. 

49.  If  any  bmnber  of  forces  F  ¥'  F',  8cc.  be  applied  to  the  itame 
Mint,  and  if  we  represent  by  a,  6,  in^  c,  the  angles  which  the  force 
F  makes  with  three  rectangular  arcs;  by  a\  h\  and  cfj  the  angles 
the  force  F'  makes  with  the  same  Axis,  and  so  6n ;  the  wbol« 
t>f  these '  forced  may  be  replaced  by  three  others,  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
fiarallel  to  these  axes  by  means  of  the  following  equations. 
^  X  =  F.  cos.  a  +  F:  cos.  a'  +  F."  cos.  a"  +  &c. 

Y  =  F.  COS.  h  +  F.'  cos.  6'  +  F."  cos.  6"  +  &c. 

Z  ^  F.  COS.  c  +  F.'  COS.  c'  +  F,"  cog.  c"  +  &c.    Poissow,  §  21. 

44.  If  the  whole  of  these  forces  are  in  eqtiilibrio,  the  equations 
become: 

F.  COS.  A  +  F.'  cos.  a'  *+  F"  cos.  a"  =  0. 

F.  COS.  b  +  F.'  COS.  6'  +  F''  cos.  6"  =  0.  t^oissoN,  §  22. 

If  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces  F  F'  F"  rests  updh  a  gireo 
surface,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  resultant  should  »  0» 
in  order  to  produce  equilibrium  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  it  be 
anorbtal  to  the  surface.  This  normal  force  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  surface,  which  may  in  cbn^e^ueiice  be 
considei^d  as  a  force  eqnsd  ahd  Opposite  to  it.  If,  therefore,  we 
conceive  the  surface  to  be  removed,  f^dd  the  poibt  to  be  situa* 
tied  in  fre«  ^pace,  the  conditions  of  equiiibrium  will  exist,  pro- 
vided we  substitute  for  the  action  of  the  surface,  a  force  equal 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  others. 

PoissoN,  §  39. 

OF  FAIUIXEL  FbRCES. 

45.  The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same.di^ 
reciion,  divides  the  liile  of  application  into  p^its  Reciprocally  plro- 
portiotiable  to  the  component,  is^parallel  to  ftem,  and  equal  to  thOT 
suio.     P6lSSON,  ^  31 . 

If  the  points  of  application  Wthe  intensity  of  the  parallel  fercei 

remain  tlte  same,  the  r^ultant  will  pass  through  the  same  point, 

t  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  forces,  so  that  if  the  ^rdes  turn 

round  their  respiective  points  of  application,  the  resultant  will 

dso  revoke  around  its  point  of  application. 

The  momentum  of  a  force  with  respect  to  any  plane,  is  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  let  fall  firom  its  pMnt 
of  application  upon  the  plane.    Foi^son,  §  39. 


{; 


The  momeo^iui)  of  t  force  wit\f  i^gard  to  ^  pqiot,  ill  tjie  product  of 
the  force  ipto  the  pcrpondicular  let  fall  from  the  pQirtt  (ipon  Ifae 
direction  of  the  force      Poisson,  §  62. 

46.  The  momeDtum  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  par§]]el 
forces  with  respect  to  a  plane,  is  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  t;he  ^pjneqtpt* 
of  these  forces  with  respect  to  the  sarae  plane. 

These  ipomenfa  knay  be  either  positive  or  negative  :  they  a^'e  po- 
sitive when  the  force  and  the  ordioate  of  its  point  QfappUcatioil 
have  like  signs ;  negative,  when  their  signs  are  anjike.  |^ois*. 
SON,  §  39. 

47.  The  Centre  of  Parallel  forces  is  tbe  point  through  wMch' 
^the  successive  directions  of  the  resultant  pass,  while  th^ 
components  turn  round  their  respective  points  of  application 
vithoat  ceasing  to  be  parallel.    Poisson,  §  37. 

It  fblloMTs  froip  this  definition,  that  if  a  solid  body  is  acted  upon  by 
any  number  of  parallel  forces,  and  if  their  centre  be  determii^d' 
md  supposed  tobefixeel,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrio  around 
ttiis  point  in  every  possible  position,  provided  the  forces  remain 
parallel,  and  continue  to  act  on  the  stoie  point  of  th^  body. 

48.  A  system  of  parallel  forces  IS,  in  equilibrio, 
^1.)  When  the  sum  of  the  several  forces  =&  0,  and 
[%)  Whe^  the  sum  of  their  momenta,  in  relation  to  two  planes 

p^railel  to  their  direction,  is  also  =  0.     Poisson,  §  42. 

By  the  wpxd  sum  we  are  to  understand  the  a^re^ate  of  the  iho- 
menta  incQrporated  according  to  their  signs,  using  the  affiima- 
tive  sign  for  the  momenta  of  those  powers  that  lie  on  one  side 
of  the  point  of  application,  and  the  negative  for  those  that  lie  bn 
the  other.     Gregory,  Mechanics ^  §  60.' 

For  the  theorems  by  which  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  may  pe 
determined,  see  Poisson,  §  39,  40. 

49»  Th^  ^o.i;ce  by  the  action  of  which  bodies  are  precipitated 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  called  Gravity*  Althoiigh'the  di- 
rections of  ithis  force  in  different  places  would  converge  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Earth  on  account  of  its  spheroidal  form ;  yet,  in 
cpnsequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  when  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  upon  its  surface,  we  may,  i|n,tbout 
any  sensible  error,  suppose  thie  action  of  gravity  to  be  pjpirallel 
to  itself,  throughout  the  yhole  extent  of  any  one  body. 

Experience  shows,  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place,  that  the  Ibrce 
of  gravity  is  not  the  same  on  every  part  ol*  thf  surface  of  the 
earth,  yet  this  variation  may  also  b.e  neglected  witboutany  err9r, 
and  we  may  consider  a  heavy  body  as  a  collection  of  a  number 
of  particles  of  matter  to  which  are  applied  an  equal  .number  of 
equal  and  parallei  forces  acting  iii  the  directipn  that  is  pointed 
Ottt  by  the  phimbline.    Poisson,  §  92. 
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£9.  These  forces  will  hare  a  resultant  that  is  equal  to  their 
SOD),  and  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  this  resultant  forms 
what  is  called  the  weight  of  the  body.     Poisson,  §  93. 

60.  Since  every  particle  in  a  heavy  body  is  solicited  by  a 
parallel  force,  it  follows,  that  if  it  take  successively  any  number 
of  different  positions,  as  regards  the  direction  of  these  forces, 
their  resultant  will  always  pass  through  one  particular  point. 
This  point,  which,  in  geueral  terms,  we  have  called  the  Centre 
of  Parallel  forces,  is,  in  this  particular  case,  called  the  Centre 
of  Gravity.     Its  characteristic  property,  in  solid  bodies,  is,  that 
if  it  be  supported,  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  will  remain  in 
equilibrio  around  it  in  every  possible  position ;  this  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  resultant  of  the  several  forces  which  solicit  the 
body,  passes  through  the  point  that  is  thus  supported.     Pois- 
son, ^  95. 
We  also  see  that  whea  a  solid  body  is  supported  by  a  point  that  is 
not  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  the  line 
that  joius  the  point  that  is  supported  to  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
vertical,  and  only  then.     Poisson,  §  95. 
It  is  evident  likewise  that  if  a  body  be  suspended  in  equilibrio  by 
a  thread,  that  this  thread  will  be  vertical,  and  the  prolongation 
of  its  direction  will  pass  throagh  the  centre  of  gravity.     This 
aflbrds  a  method  of  determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid 
body,   however  irregular  or  heterogeneous   by  experiment. 
Poisson,  §  96. 
When  a  heavy  body  is  at  liberty  to  move  round  a  fixed  point,  it  wiR 
not  be  at  rest  until  its  centre  of  gravity  is  either  in  the  highest 
or  lowest  possible  position. 
The  first  of  these  positions  forms  a  tottering,  the  last  a  stable 

equilibrium. 
A  body  cannot  rest  upon  a  base  unless  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  from  its  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the  base. 
Playfaijr,  §  108. 
This  perpendicular  line  is  called  the  Line  of  Direction  of  the  Cen- 
tre of  Gravity. 
The  motions  of  animals  are  regulated  by  the  foregoing  principles, 
ar>d  produced  by  the  action  of  their  muscles  in  throwing  for- 
ward the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity.     Boreluus, 
De  motu  animaliurn. 
The  stability  of  (he  famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  as  well  as 
many  other  curious  phenomena  in  mechanics,  depends  on  the 
properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
•  61.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  found  by 
experiment,  as  we  have  previously  seen  :   To  find  it  by  calcu- 
lation, we  must  resolve  the  following  problem. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  whose  in- 
dividual centres  of  gravity  are  known. 
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If  we  call  the  co-ordinates  of  the  principal  centre  of  gravity,  a;,  y, 
and  Zf  the  several  bodies  that  compose  the  system  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.  the  co-ordinates  of  A  a,  o',  a",  of  B,  6,  6',  6",  &c.  we  shal^ 
have  the  following  equations. 

Aa  +  B6  +  Cc  +  Dd,  +&C. 

A  +  B  +  C  +  D,  +  &c. 

Aa'  +  B6'  +  Cc'  +  Dd,  +  &c. 

y  = . 

A +  B +C  +  D, -f&c. 
Aa"  +  B6"  +  Cc"  +  D/',  +  &c. 

2s= •  

A  -f  B  +  C  +  D,  +  &c.  PoissoN,  §  99. 

If  the  body  be  homogeneous,  and  referred  to  one  plane,  we  shall 
have  the  following  equation  : 

d= 

M 

d.  being  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  plane,  and 
M  the  mass  of  the  body.  Hence  we  have  the  following  rule, 
that  the  whole  voluoie  of  a  body  multiplied  by  the  distance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  from  a  plane  taken  at  will,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  particles  multiplied  by  their  respective  distances 
from  the  same  plane. 

AUhough  geometric  lines  and  surfaces  have  no  actual  weight,  yet 
it  often  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of 
their  centres  of  gravity.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  consider  all  the 
points  in  them  as  loaded  with  equal  weights,  or  acted  upon  by 
equal  and  parallel  forces. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  may,  by  geometric  reasoning, 
be  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  line  that  joins  its  vertical  angle  to 
the  middle  of  its  base  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  this  line.  The  centre  of  9i;avity  of  a  triangle  may 
therefore  be  found  by  drawing  lines  from  the  two  angles  to  points 
bisecting  the  opposite  sides.  ^ 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  being  thus  found,  it  is  easy  to 
find  that  of  any  polygon  by  dividing  it  into  triangles,  and  apply* 
ing  the  above  formulae.     Poissoir,  §  108. 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  a  solid  pyramid  may  be  found  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base, 

.  and  dividing  it  into  four  equal  parts  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at 
the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  this  Hne  from  the  vertex.  As 
this  applies  to  a  pyramid  of  any  number  of  sides,  the  construc- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  cone. 

jn  general,  however,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mathematical  figure 
can  only  be  found  by  the  application  of  the  fluxional  calculus  to 
the  formulae  given  above.  The  general  method  is  to  refer  the 
figure  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates.     Poisson,  §  101,  102^ 


The  method  of  6»Sioff  d^  c^enlre  of  grtfUgr  of  a  ^oto'cirre  is 

simplified  by  •uppo0iog  one  of  U10  plftoes  of  tbo  co-ordioatef  to 
correspond  with  that  of  the  <;imto<    Poissov*  §  103. 
'^  The  same  formale  may  in  like  ipaoaer  bo  applied  to  the  snr&c^ 
of  solids  and  to  the  solids  th^^iE^^elres. 
62.  The  solid  formed  by  the  revalati4Mi  of  a  plane  curve 
round  a  straight  line  within  its  plooe,  is  equal  tq  the  product  of 
the  area  of  tne  generating  curve  into  tl^e  Length  of  the  circular 
arc  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  its  revolution* 
And  the  surface  described  by  a  plane  curvo  revolving  in  a  similar 
way  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  generating  cqrve  multiplied 
into  the  length  of  the  circular  arc  described  by  its  centre  of 
gravity. 
.This  theorem  was  discovered  by  ChUdin^  the  mathematician,  whose 
name  it  bears.     Gregory,  §  125.     M^Laurin,  Fluxions^  ^  S36. 

The  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  of  great 
importance  in  almost  every  part  of  Mechanics.    The  feUpwing 
are  some  of  the  most  useful  cases, 
r  Tho  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  line  bipocts  it* 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  penmeter  of  a  polygon  may  be  found 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  Ifao  is  k(iown  by  apply- 
ing the  formulas,  §  61. 
.  Tbe  di9tance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  radius,  the 
chord,  and  the  arc.    Poissok,  §  104- 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  an  arc  of  a  cycloid,  that  is  divided  into 
two  ecjual  parts  by  the  vertex,  is  in  the  diameter  of  the  genera- 
ting  cirde  at  one  third  of  the  perpepdicular  height  of  the  arc 
from  the  vertex.     Poisson,  §  105. 
The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parabola  from  its  vertex 

is  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  axis.    Gesoory,  §  119. 
lo  a  circular  sector,  tbe  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  two  thirds  of  the 
radius,  the  chord,  ikd  the  corresponding  arc.    Poiasoa,  §  1 10. 
The  centres  of  gravity  of  the  surfaces  of  cylinders,  cones,and  conic 
frustrums,  are  as  far  from  tbe  origin  ox  the  co-ordinates  as  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the  plane  ^ures  which  arf  their  vertical 
sections. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hollow  and  a  solid  ^po^c  do  not  coinckie, 
for  in  the  one, 

2a  3a 

%^  — ;  in  the  other,  x  =  i.^- 
3  4 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a  spi^e^ic  segment  bisects 
its  versed  sine. 

JUi  a  cotoic  frustruiP)  if  R  be  the  radios  of  the  i^eater  end«  r  tkfat 
of  the  less^  and  h  the  altitude  of  the  frustra^, 


% ^ % h*"  '"  ' '  '■  "-  '••  ■'  •  f  I 
R«  +  Rr  +  r« 
The  ^iMe  fbrntttla  Will  «erye  for  the  fSriiftttrttm  of  any  regular  pyra- 
ttitd,  osiVig  thfe  sidtes  of  the  upj^er  and  lower  HUifaces  iiidtead  of 
R  and  r. 
in  the  dolid  pill^^oloid : 

2a 

3 
In  a  frtifilrcim  of  ^  pstfliboloid : 

2  R«  + 1^ 


Ra  4-  r'  OasGidftT,  §  124. 

THE    MECHANIC    POWERS. 

63.  A  Macbitite  is  an  insHniraeiit,  by  means  of  wfaic^  we  change 
the  direction  or  the  intensity  of  a  force,  or  h6th. 

64.  Complex  machines  are  f<^^i!ned  by  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain simpler  ones,  %hat  €d*e  called  the  mechanic  powers. 

Of  these,  writers  on  mechanics  formerly  enumerated  SiK,  viz. 
1.  The  Lever.  2.  The  Wheel  aM  axle.  3.  The  Pulley.  4.  The 
Incliaed  plane.  5.  The  Wedge,  and  6.  The  Scrdw.  To  theite 
modern  authors  add  the  Funicdlar  machine. 

The  Ltver. 

65.  A  Lever  is  an  inflexible  bar,  whether  strmgbt  or  CFOoked, 
and  resting  upon  a  fixed  point,  that  is  called  the  JFWerum,  wound 
which  it  can  move  freely. 

Id  the  lever^  and  in  all  other  machines,  when  two  &rces  are  ap* 
plied,  one  of  which  is  intended  to  coaateifvttil  or  overcome  the 
resistaoee  of  the  other;  ibe  first  of  these  is  called  the  power, 
the  second  the  weight. 

66.  There  are  three  kinds  of  kver  according  to  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fi^lcrum.  In 
the  firat,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  the  weidit.  In 
the  second,  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 
And  in  the  third,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
•weight. 

67.  In  a  straight  lever,  if  the  power  and  weight  act  in  parallel 
directions,  they  are  in  equilibrio  when  they  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum.  Poisson,  addi-- 
'tions, 

68.  In  any  lever  whatever,  and  in  any  direction  of  the  two 
forces,  they  are  in  equilibrio,  when  they  are  to  each  other  in* 
verdely  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  upon 
their  dimclions. 
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These  properties  of  the  lever  may  be  deinoDStrated  directly,  but 
they  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  theory  of  parallel  forces, 
and  extended  to  any  number  of  forces  whatsoever ;  in  this  case, 
one  must  be  supposed  to  act  at  the  fulcrum,  in  the  manner 
described,  when  speaking  of  bodies  resting  upon  a  surface  ;  on- 
less  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  be  also  its  centre  of  gravitj',  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  its  weight  into  consideration ;  this  may 
easily  be  done,  by  considering  it  as  a  force  applied  to  the  cen- 
tre of  gnivity  of  the  lever,  and  acting  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  lever  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  practical  mechanics,  both  in 
its  simple  state  and  combined.  The  most  usual  instancea  of  its 
application  simply  are  as  follows,  viz. 

First  kind  of  lever.  The  quarry-crow,  handspikes,  scissars,  pokers, 
pincers,  snuffers,  &c. 

Second  kind  of  lever.  Tiie  oars  and  rudders  of  vessels,  cuttii^ 
knives  fixed  at  one  end,  doors  moving  on  their  hinges,  &c. 

Third  kind  of  lever.  Tongs,  sheep  shears,  a  ladder  raising  against 
a  wall.  In  this  kind  of  lever,  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  di- 
minished, but  the  velocity  is  increased.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
that  it  is  extensively  employed  by  nature,  in  the  oi^ganizationof 
animal  bodies. 

69.  A  Balance  is  also  one  of  the  applications  of  the  first  kind 
of  lever.  In  it  the  arms  are  of  equal  lengths;  hence,  as  equal 
weights  suspended  from  its  extremities  will  be  in  equilibrio,  it 
is  made  use  of  to  measure  unknown  weights  by  means  of  some 

-given  standard* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  arms  of  a  balance  may  be  made  af 
unequal  lengths  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  If  this  be  suspected, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  article,  first  in  one  scale,  and 
then  in  the  other ;  if  the  counterpoising  weights  in  these  dif- 
ferent positions  be  not  equal,  take  their  geometric  mean,  and  it 
will  be  the  true  weight.  Gregory^b  Mechanics^  133. 

A  balance,  when  well  constructed,  must  have  the  following  pro- 
perties. 1.  It  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  when  loaded 
with  equal  weights.  2.  It  should  have  great  sensibility,  so  that 
a  Y^ry  small  addition  in  either  scale  will  disturb  the  equilibrium. 
3.  ^It  should  spon  return  to  rest,  after  having  been  put  in  motion 
by  a  change  of  the  weights. 

Of  all  weighing  machines,  a  good  balance  is  that  which  can  be  the 
most  depended  upon,  in  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  desired. 

70.  The  Steelyard  or  Statera  Romana,  is  another  of  the  ap- 
plications of  the  first  kind  of  lever.  Its  arms  are  unequal, 
and  the  weight  of  the  substance  under  experiment  is  ascertain- 
ed by  the  distance  of  a  known  weight  from  the  fulcrum. 

The  steelyard  cannot  be  employed  where  a  great  degree  of  accu* 
racy  is  desire^,  but  is  often  convenient  from  its  portability.  A 
very  compact  and  useful  form,  constructed  by  Mr.  Dearborn  of 
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Boston,  has  been  introduced  into  the  cnstoms  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  weight  to  be  foaod,  as  oAen  happens,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  counterpoise,  the  centres  of  the  steeljrard  are 
not  loaded  with  much  more  than  half  the  weight  borne  by  those 
of  a  balance,  employed  to  weigh  the  same  article ;  hence,  the 
steelyard  may  at  times  be  used  to  weigh  very  heavy  bodies. 
One  has  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  at  the  West  Point 
Foundery,  which  is  capable  of  supporting  seven  tons,  and  is 
sensible  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  5  pounds. 

Other  weighing  machines  have  been  contrived,  to  act  by  a  combi- 
nation of  levers.  Of  these  the  most  elegant,  and  practically 
useful,  is  that  employed  in  England  for  weighing  loaded  ws^ons 
and  living  cattle  ;  it  is  called  the  Platform  Balance,  and  is  descri- 
bed by  Gregory,  in  the  2d  volume  of  bis  mechanics.  Likewise 
by  Le  Sage  in  bis  Receuil  des  Memoires^  Vol.  2,  p.  111. 

This  has  also  been  constructed  with  great  neatness,  but  on  a 
smalier  scale,  at  the  West  Point  Foundery. 

71.  When  a  beam  carrying  a  weight  is  supported  in  a  borir 
zontal  position  by  two  props,  the  weights  which  the  props  sus- 
tain are  inversely  proportioned  to  their  distances  from  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  i»f  the  weight*     Playfair,  §  I28, 

72.  A  compound  lever  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple levers,  the  first  of  which  is  employed  to  turn  the  second  ; 
the  second  the  third,  and  so  on.  In  a  compound  lever,  equili- 
brium exists  when  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  the  product  of 
all  the  arms  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  with  the  power,  is 
to  the  product  of  all  the  arms  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum 
with  the  weight. 

T&«  fVheel  and  Axle* 

73.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  a  machine  that  consists  of  a  cylin* 
der,  and  a  wheel  having  a  common  axis,  at  the  two  extremities 
of  which  are  pivots  on  which  the  whole  may  turn.  The  power 
is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the  weight  to  the 
circumference  of  the  axle. 

74.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  in  equilibrio  when  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  to  the  radius  of  the  wheeL 

The  wheel  and  axle  may  be  considered  as  a  lever,  so  contrived  aff 
to  have  a  continual  motion  round  its  fulcrum. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  he  conti- 
nuous, the  insertion  of  spokes  into  the  axle  is  sufficient-— wind- 
lasses and  capstans  ane,  in  consequence,  modifications  of  the 
wheel  and  axle. 

A  winch  is  also  a  species  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

The  combinations  of  wheels  and  pinions,  so  useful  in  ^mechanics^ 
are  also  reducible  to  the  wheel  and  axle ;  their  e&ct  may  bft 

^   calculated  by  the  following  proposition; 
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T5.  Iq  a  jertM  of  mhml^  and  piuoM,  eqpiilibrHMfe  will 
exist  when  jthe  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  continual  product 
of  the  radii  of  all  the  pinioDS  is  to  the  contiBQai  product  of  Oie 

radii  of  all  the  wheels* 

Wiieels  and  axlas  are  fdso  sometimes  eerobined  together,  by  cords 

passing  orer  one  wheel  and  the  foHowtng  aile — The  eqnili- 

hrium  is  calculated  on  the  same  priiiciple  as  that  of  the  ahove 

proposition. 

The  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  wheels  being  to 

each  other  as  the  diameters,  fte  proposition  is  often  expressed 

thus :  there  is  equiiibrium  in  a  sjstem  of  wheels  and  pinions, 

when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  continual  product  of  the 

teeth  in  the  pinions  is  to  the  continual  product  of  the  teeth  in 

the  wheels. 

W.  In  forming  thp  teeth  of  wheels  it  is  of  great  importance 

to  determine  their  proper  curvature,  for  the  motion  ought  to  he 

communicated  equally,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  possible. 

The  most  advantageous- curve  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  the 

Eoicycloid.  The  Evolution  of  a  circle  nas  also  been  proposed. 

See  Camus  on  the  Te^th  of  fVheeh — Hachette,  Coun  Eltmentairt 

des  Machines — Buchanan  on  the  teeth  of  wheeU. — In  order  that 

the  same  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  may  coincide  as  seldom  as 

possible,  the  numbers  of  them  upon  each  circumference  should 

be  prime  to  each  other.     The  ordinary  method  of  electing  this 

is  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  wheel. 

The  Pulley. 

77.  The  pulley  is  a  wheel  moveable  upon  its  axis,  and  having  a 
groove  cut  upon  its  circumference  through  which  a  cord  passes. 
ft  is  enclosed  in  a  box  or  case,  that  is  called  i(s  blo<rk. 

A  pullejT  is  either  fixed  or  nMveable.  In  the  fixed  pulley  the  block 
remains  stationary^  in  the  ipoyeabl^  pulley  it  rises  aod  falls  with 
the  weight. 

A  filed  pulley  does  not  alter  the  intensity  of  the  power,  but  merely 
changes  its  direction. 

In  a  moveable  pulley,  one  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a  fixed 
point ;  the  power  is  applied  to  the  other,  either  directly  or 
through  the  intervention  of  a  fixed  pulley ;  the  weight  is  sus* 
pended  from  the  biock. 

This  kind  of  pulley  is  redaoiUe  to  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  and 
the  power  is  evidently  enabled  to  balance  a  double  weight. 

Fixed  and  moveable  puUeys  nay  be  combined  together  in  such  a 
way  as  greatly  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  power.  Each  dif* 
ferent  combination  will  have  a  different  degree  of  advantage. 

To  be  more  conveniently  portable,  it  is  usual  to  place  alt  the 
mof  eable  pulleys  in  one  l^ock,  and  sometimes  on  one  axis  ;  one 
cot d  only  is  employed,  which  is  wound  round  the  moveable 
pulleys,  and  an  equal  number  ^f  similarly  arranged  fixed  pul- 
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leys  altensBltsljr.  Iirtfais  ciM^iintidt*,  «qailibrniiir  tiiket  place 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  u  oile  to  twice  the  number  of 
mii^eaUe  poHiiyB. 
The  simplest  combination  of  pullejs  is  that  where  a  nniiber  of 
moveablll  puHeya  hang  in  a  diagonal  line  abo?e  one  another, 
each  douUing  the  power  of  the  one  beneath  it*  In  thb,  while 
the  nmnber  of  pnlteyi  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
intensity  of  the  power  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  The 
paltey  is.  mdst  ^nieniWeij  ased  on  ship  board. 

7%t  Inclined  Plant. 

78.  The  inctined  plane  is  a  mechanic  power,  consisting,  as  its 
name  imports^  of  a  plane  making  any  angle,  less  than  a  right 
angle,  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

79.  The.general  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined  plane 
ia,  that  the  power  should  he  to  the  wei^t  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  the  product  of  its  length  into  th^  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  the  power  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane.     Poiskon,  §  97,  9d« 

When  the  directtoti  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  plane,  eq^iii" 
brium  eiists,  when  Uie  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  ef 
the  plane  to  its  lengthy  or  as  the  sine  of  the  plane'a  inclination  to 
the  radius. 

If  the  direction  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  base,  equilibrium 
ex&ts,  when  the  power  is  to  the  weighty  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  the  base*     Foisson,  §  Additions* 

The  JVidge. 

$(y.  The  drditiary  forni  of  a  wedge  is  a  triangular  prism  of 
wood  or  metal*  Tts  section  is.  usually  an  isoscelis  triangle  with 
a  very  acute  angle  at  the  vertex,  but  it  may  be  of  any  triangular 
.figure  whatsoever, 

Sl«  In  an  isosceles  wedge,  equilibrium  takes^  place  when 
the  power  i«  to  the  weight  as  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  to  iti 

tength« 

This  may  be  proved  by  cobsidering  the  wedge  as  composed  of  two 

inclined  plan^,  joined  together  at  the  base. ' 
8$.  tf  three  forces  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  three' 
•iies  of  a  scalene  wedge,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio  if  their  direc- 
tions mterteof  eaoh  olher  in  the  sam^  point,  and  if  they  are  to 
eth  other  dltecfly  as  the  lengths  of  the  sides  m  wbicb  tbey  act. 
Pdissoir,  §  AMitions* 
This  may  b%  didttonstrat^d  ihdependently  of  the  ci^hsid^t^tion  of 
the  idelined  piane^  and  the  propertied  of  that  ihechanic  power 
might  be  dediA^ed  as  wah  of  the  cdBes. 
The  mere  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge  is  of  little  use 
in  practical  mechanics*    l^he  wedge  is  generally  urged  by  per- 
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cmioD,  and  its  effecli  are  then  generaly  greater  than  cooUl  be 

anticipated  from  the  theory. 
The  only  instance  when  a  wedge  acts  in  eqnilibrio,  is  in  the  con* 

struction  of  arches. 
The  wedge  is  mach  used  in  operative  mechanics  ;  it  is  employed 

to  raise  heavy  weights  to  a  small  height ;  in  all  catting  instra- 

ments,  as  knives,  chissels ;  in  the  teeth  of  »nimal8,^b€. 

83.  A  wedge  may  have  the  form  of  a  pyramid  as  wdl  as  of  a 
prism ;  if  the  faces  are  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  the  base,  the 
power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio  when  the  first  is  to  ihe  last^ 
as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  radius* 

Piercing  instruments  of  all  kinds  are  apphcations  of  this  form  of 
the  wedge. 

The  Screw* 

84.  The  screw  is  a  spiral  groove  of  thread  winding  round  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  cutting  all  lines  drawn  upon  its  sur* 
face  and  parallel  to  its  axis  at  equal  an^le^. 

This  spiral  may  be  either  on  the  inside  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
or  on  the  outside  of  a  solid  one,  and  the  screw  is  called  in  con- 
sequence the  interior  or  exterior  screw,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Both  must  be  combined  in  the  practiciil  application,  so  that  the 
groove  of  the  exterior  receives  the  thread  of  the  interior  screw. 
The  simple  screw  might  properly  be  referred  to  the  principle  of  an 
inclined  plane,  for  it  is  no  more  than  an  inclined  plane  wrapped 
round  a  cylinder ;  bat  in  using  the  screw,  it  is  osual  to  apply 
the  power  to   the   extremity   of  a    lever  fixed  perpendicu* 
larly  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  machine, 
compounded  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane* 

85.  In  the  screw,  the  power  and  the  weight  are  in  equilibrium, 
when  the  first  is  to  the  last  as  the  distance  between  any  two 
threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circumference  described  by  the* 
point  to  which  the  power  is  applied. 

The  screw  is  used  for  compressing  bodies  ;  it  thus  forms  part  of 
the  ordinary  printing,  a;^  of  many  other  presses  :  It  is  applied 
to  raise  great  weights  ^o  a  small  height. 

Under  the  head  of  hydrfl|ulic  engines  Mre  shall  treat  of  the  screw 
of  Archimedes,  used  for  raising  water. 

In  screws  constructed  of  hard  materials,  the  distance  between  the 
threads  is  exactly  equal,  and  as  the  revolution  of  the  head  of  the 
screw  corresponds  to  the  passage  of  it  longitudinally  through  the 
distance  between  two  of  the  threads,  it  may  be  used  for  dividing 
space  into  very  minute  parts.  On  this  principle  it  is  used  in 
dividing  astronomical  instruments,  and  in  reading  off"  their  dt* 
visions.     Brewster,  Cyelopadia^  article  Graduation. 

The  Funicular  Machine. 

86.  If  a  cord  be  attached  by  one  end  to  a  weight,  and  a  force 
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be'applied  at  the  other  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  no  mecha- 
nical advantage  will  be  gained.  But  if  the  same  cord  be  at- 
tached by  one  extremity  to  a  weight,  and  by  tbeother  to  an 
immoveable  point,  while  a  power  is  made  to  act  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  of  the  cord  in  a  given  direction,  it  will  exert  a 
force  upon  the  weight  of  a  different  intensity  from  its  own,  and 
draw  it  in  a  direction  also  different.  In  this  case,  a  rope  becomes 
a  machine.     Poisson,  §  Addiiions. 

87.  If  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  forces  through  the  interven- 
tion of  ropes,  the  assemblage  of  ropes  is  called  a  Funicular 
Machine. 

If  a  body  be  suspended  by  ropes  from  fixed  points,  it  is  still  a  fu- 
nicular machine,  for  we  may  suppose  paivers  equivalent  in  mag^ 
nitude  and  direction  to  be  subf^tituted  for  the  resistance  of  t^ 
.  points.     PRONY,  ArhhxUcture  Hydraidique^  6  248. 

88.  If  a  funicular  machine,  composed  of  ropes  attached  to 
each  other,  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible,  be  in  equilibrio 
under  the  action  of  any  number  of  forces  whatsoever ;  ^nd  if 
these  forces  be  transported  so  as  to  act  parallel  to  their  original 
directions  upon  a  single  point  in  the  system,  it  will  be  kept  iu 
equilibrio  under  their  joint  action.  Any  one  of  the  forces  will 
also  be  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  resultant  of  alt  the 
rest.     Pbont,  Architecture  Hydraulique^  (j  247. 

89.  The  curve  which  a  chain  or  flexible  cord  forms,  when 
suspended  from  its  extremities  and  acted  upon  by  gravity,  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  other  forces,  is  called  the  Catenaria. 

The  properties  of  the  Catenaria  may  be  deduced  from  those  of  the 
funicular  machine.    See  Potsson,  §  134  to  151. 

PRINCIPLE  or  VIRTUAL  VELOCITIES. 

90.  If  we  suppose  the  equilibrium  of  a  lever  to  be  for  an  in- 
stant disturbed,  and  motion  to  take  place,  the  product  of  the 
power  into  the  velocity  with  which  its  point  of  application 
would  then  move,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the 
velocity  of  its  point  of  application. 

As  this  motion  does  not  actually  take  place,  the  velocity  is  styled 

Virtual. 
This  same  proposition  may  be  extended  to  the  cases  of  all  the 

other  mechanic  powers,  and  may  be  generalized  as  follows,  viz. 

91.  When  the  forces,  however  numerous,  that  act  upon  any 
machine  are  in  equilibrio,  if  each  force  be  multiplied  into  the 
virtual  velocity  of  its  point  of  application^  estimated  according 
to  its  direction,  the  sum  of  all  the  products  will  be  equal  to  no- 
thing. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  mechanics,  but  in  every  possible  system  of 
forces  in  equilibrio;  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation. 


Py  ?\  P'%  &€.  being  the  «et<ral  forces^  tnd  p^f'yf^kc,  their 
ipectiTe  Tirtaal  Telocitiea.     Poisson. 

Ibis  propositioii  maj  not  only  be  deduced  iron  the  conskkratMii 
of  the  eqailibrtum  of  machines,  b«t  may  be  denOBttnited  di- 
rectly, as  is  done  by  La  Grahoi  in  hts  Mecbauiqoe  Analyti<|«ie. 
fn  his  method  of  proceeding,  this  principle  becomes  the  fouda- 
mental  theorem  of  mechanics.  See  La  Graitoe,  Meehant^ut 
Analyiique* 

Ot  FBICTIM. 

• 

92.  Whenever  the  forces,  applied  to  the  several  points  »f  a 
solid  body,  falfil  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  that  have  been 
previoosly  laid  down,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest  The  Weight 
^f  the  body  itself  mast  of  course  have  been  included  among  the 
forces,  as  if  it  wer^  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity  ia  a  direc- 
tioik  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

As  far  aa  our  invest^tions  have  hitherto  esteoded,  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  more-  is  necessary  to  put  the  body  in  ntoticHi 
Iban  the  sKahtest  change  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  for* 
ces,  producing  A  dtfierence  in  the  result  of  the  eqoatioiiA  of 
tquiKbriiJiii.     In  practice,  however,  it  will  bi&  found,  tint  if  a 
body  lieit  on  a  plane  suriace,  or  touch  a  fixed  obstacle,  a  pbysi^ 
cal  circumstance  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  view  wiil 
prevent  motion  following  an  apparent  destruction  of  equiCbri- 
um.     This  is  the  friction  which  takes  pbce  between  the  boc^ 
and  the  obstacle* 
Friction  may  he  regarded  as  a  pasme  force,  ibr  it  cannot  of  itself 
begin  motiod,  and  never  acts  bat  in  opposition  to  motions  com- 
municated by  other  forces.     Poisson,  §  126. 

93.  If  a  body  lie  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  remain  at 
rest,  and  will  press  the  plane  with  a  force. equal  to  its  own 
height.  If  the  plane  be  inclined  in  a  small  degree,  although 
the  body  does  not  begin  to  move,  the  pressure  on  the  plane  will 
be  diminished,  and  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  friction. 

'  The  exact  amount  of  the  pressure  and  the  weight  supported  by 
the  friction  may  be  found  by  the  theorems  of  the  resolution  of 
forces  ;  if  W  be  the  weight  and  t  the  angle  of  plane's  inclination, 
P  the  pressure  and  ar  the  part  supported  by  friction, 
P  s=  W.  cos.  i.        t»  sfc  W,  sin.  t.  Poisson,  §  \t7. 

94.  If  the  inclination  of  the  plane  be  gradually  incf^ased  until 
the  body  is  just  about  to  move,  the  value  of  to,  at  that  instant, 
Will  be  the  measure  of  the  friction. 

If/ be  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure, 

/=  tang.  t.  PoissoN,  §  127, 


This  farnUbeA  a  pr^ettc^I  metboa  of  ascertiuniog  the  ^vantity  of 
friction.  It  may  al«4)  be  ascertained  l>y  finding  ih^  weigbt  which 
by  its  descent  o?er  a  pulley  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  body  under 
experiment  along  a  horizontal  pUne.  The  latter  appesirs  to  be 
the  most  accurate  method,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  a  body  at  re«t,  andsei  it  in 
motion,  is  greater  than  that  which  is  needed  to  oirerccMne  the 
friction  of  a  moving  body. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  friction  are  those  of  Coulomb  and  Vioce  :  the  former 
gained  the  prize  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in  the  year 
1781.  The  latter  published  his  researches  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  British  Royal  Society  in  1785.  See  Thsoriedes  Miicm- 
RAS  SiMPJLES  par  Coulomb,  Paris,  1809,  and  FuihosofnicAt* 
Transactions  Abridgep,  vol.  16,  p.  664. 

A  summary  of  the  deductions  from  Coulomb's  experiments  i^  to  be 
found  in  Prony,  §  1173. 

95.  The  retardation  produced  by  friction  is  an  uuiforip  f^rce. 

ViNCE,  §  3. 

This  also  agrees  with  Coulomb's  experiments. 

96.  Friction  is  greatest  between  bodies  whose  sur&ces  are 
rougbi  and  is  lessened  by  polishing  them.    Poisson,  §  J 28. 

97.  Friction,  cwteris  parous,  is  greater  between  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  same  material  than  between  bodies  composed  of 
different  materials.     Poisson,  ^  128. 

98.  If  the  rubbing  surfaces  remain  the  same,  the  friction  in- 
creases with  the  pressure.     Poissosr,  §  128. 

This  deduction  appears  to  agree  with  the  experiments  of  Coulomb, , 
but  is  contradicted  by  those  of  Vince,  who  found  that  friction 
increases  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  pressure.     Bossut  alv«o  men- 
tions the  same  fact,  and  adduces  the  case  of  a  ship  when  launch- 
ed in  support  of  his  opinion. 

99.  If  the  weight  continue  the  same,  the  quantity  of  surface 
ha?  no  iniSuence  on  the  friction.     Poisson,  §  128. 

This  is  also  denied  by  Mr.  Vjnce,  who  found  the  friction  affected, 
although  in  a  very  small  degree,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  surfa- 
ces in  contact.  In  practice,  however,  the  increase  of  the  fric- 
tion with  the  pressure,  audits  not  being  affected  by  tbe  surface, 
may  be  assumed  as  true,  without  any  risk  of  error* 

100.  Friction  is  very  much  lessened  by  making  the  moving 
body  roll  instead  of  sliding.  The  cause  of  friction  appears  lo 
lie  in  the  porosity  of  bodies ;  their  surfaces  are  covered  with 
projections  and  cavities;  when  one  body  lies  upon  anotbert 
the  excrescences  of  the  one  fall  into  the  pores  of  the  other,  and 
it  requires  a  certain  force  to  disengage  them.  Thi*^  must  be 
done  cither  by  raising  the  one  body  from  the  other,  or  by 
breaking  down  the  projections  that  interfere  with  the  motion^ 
Coulomb^  §  96  to  101. 
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Thif  kypothesifl  is  suflicient  to  explain  all  the  facts. 

The  effect  of  polishiDg  is  doe  to  the  smoothing  of  the  asperitieii. 
Oil,  tallow,  plumbago,  &c.  fill  ap  the  cavities.  lo  rolling  bodi«8, 
the  asperities  do  not  need  to  be-  broken  doirn  ;  nor  is  it  necea- 
lary  to  raise  the  moving  bodj  from  the  other  in  order  to  disen- 
gage their  parts  ;  this  is  done  by  the  very  action  of  rolling. 

Friction  is  very  much  increased  when  a  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
moving  body  sufficient  to  prevent  the  urominent  parts  ot  it  frond 
being  separated  from,  and  raised  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  other. 

Upon  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  very-powerful  effect 
of  fixed  rollers  in  shaping  and  flattening  bars  and  plates  of 
metal. 

101.  These  experiments  and  laws  furnish  the  principles  of 
the  practical  methods  of  ditninishing  friction. 

Friction  may,  in  practice,  be  lessened  in  various  ways. 

1.  The  robbing  body  may  be  drawn  in  a  direction  inclining  up- 
wards from  the  plane  on  which  it  rests.  In  this  manner  a  part 
of  the  force  will  be  applied  to  raise  the  projections  of  the  one 
surface  from  the  cavities  of  the  other. 

8.  The  asperities  may  be  smoothed  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
polishing.  *   - 

3.  The  cavities  may  be  filled  up  with  oil,  grease,  plumbago,  ^. 

4.  The  body,  instead  of  sliding,  may  be  made  to  roll,  or  if  this  be 
impossible,  it  may  be  laid  upon  rollers,  or  on  a  wheel  carriage. 
The  value  of  wheels  and  rollers  arises  partly  from  the  physical 
circumstance  already  mentioned,  and  partly  from  a  mechanical 
advantage  possessed  by  the  power  applied  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion. 

Rollers  put  under  a  heavy  body  diminish  the  friction  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  if  they  are  spheres  or  cylinders,  and  not  con- 
strained to  move  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  wheels,  the  conversion 
of  sliding  into  rolling  is  less  complete.     Playfair,  §  165. 

i^.  Under  certain  circumstances,  friction  wheels  and  rollers  may  be 
introduced  with  great  advantage. 

Two  of  the  most  elegant  applications  of  friction  wheels  are  to  be 
found  in  the  machine  of  Atwood,  and  the  patent  blocks  of  the 
late  Mr.  Garnett,  of  New-Brunswick,  N.  J. 

6.  Friction  may  be  lessened  by  causing  heterogeneous  bodies  to  ^ 
move  against  one  another,  instead  of  homogeneous  ones.     Be- 
sides the  above  methods,  if  Mr.  Vince*s  experiments  be  cor- 
rect, there  are  some  few  instances  where  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  diminution  of  the  surface. 

102.  Friction  is  one  of  the  cai>ses  which  operate  to  bring 
bodies  moving  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  rest.  A  simple 
knowledge  of  its  action,  as  a  retarding  force,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  futility  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  seek  for  the  perpetual 
motion. 

103.  Although  friction  destroys  motion,  and  generates  none, 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  mechanics.    It  is  the  cause  of  the  stabt;* 
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lily  of  machines,  and  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  the  force  of 

animals.    Plafyair,  §  172. 

Nails,  screws,  or  bolts,  would  be  of  no  use  in  holding  the  parts  of 
a  machine  or  biiilding  together,  were  it  not  for  their  friction. 
The  wedge  would  be  forced  back  at  each  interval  between  the 
blows  that  urge  it.  The  pulley  would  not  be  moved  by  the  cord 
passing  over  it.  Arches  erected  upon  the  best  principles  would, 
if  friction  did  not  exist,  be  forced  from  their  equilibrium,  and 
thrown  down  by  a  very  trifling  weight. , 

104.  When  a  machine  is  in  equihbrio,  under  the  action  of 
the  power  and  weight,  it  will  not  be  ready  to  move  until  an  ad- 
dition be  made  to  the  power  that  is  equal  to  the  friction. 

In  the  lever,  if  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  to  the  friction  be  as  »  to 
1 .  If  P  be  the  power,  W  the  weight,  and  a  the  length  of  the 
arm  to  which  the  power  is  applied ;  the  expression  for  the  ad- 
dition required  to  overcome  the  friction  will  be 

—  (P  +  W) 

na  Platfair,  §  169. 

Of  the  elementary  machines,  the  lever  and  inclined  plane  have 
the  least  friction,  the  screw  and  the  wedge  the  most. 

OF  THE  STIFFNESS  OF  ROPES. 

105.  The  resfstance  which  ropes  oppose  to  the  efibrt  of  a 
force  tending  to  bend  them  has  a  great  analogy  to  friction.  It 
is,  like  it,  a  constant  quantity  that  does  not  depend  on  the  velo* 
city,  being  always  the  same  in  the  same  rope  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    Prony,  §  1206. 

The  best  experiments  on  the  stiffness  of  ropes  were  made  by  Cou- 
lomb, and  are  detailed  in  the  work  already  quoted  ;  an  abstract 
of  them  is  given  by  Prony. 

106.  In  ropes  the  resistance  to  a  power  applied  to  bend  them 
increases  with  some  determinate  power  of  the  diameter,  which 
we  shall  call  n. 

In  new  ropes  n  =  2. 

In  old  ropes    nsqsf.  Pront,  §  1208^ 

107*  The  resistances  also  are  directly  as  the  tensions  and  iq- 
versely  as  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  round  which  they  are 
wound.     Proj^y,  5^  1208. 

108.  The  friction  of  a  rope  which  is  wound  round  a  cylinder 
increases  in  geometrical  progression  while  the  number  of  turns 
increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Bj  means  of  the  above  property  we  may  explain  the  great  value 
of  this  kind  of  resistance,  when  it  is  wished  to  oppose  a  sudden 
check  to  the  motion  of  a  body,  or  to  make  fast  the  end  of  a  rope 
that  is  violently  strained.    Playfair,  §  171, 
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STRENGTH  OF  MATSRIAL8. 

No  real  improvemeDt  has  been  made  in  the  theoretic  censidera* 
tion  of  the  subject  of  the  strength  with  which  materials  resist 
a  strain  applied  to  break  them,  since  the  time  of  Galileo.     In 
order  to  subject  the  resistance  of  solids  to  calculation,  he  sap- 
posed  them  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  each 
other ;  and  that  when  they  broke,  the  fracture  commenced  at 
one  of  the  edges  and  terminated  at  the  other,  round  which  the 
solid  turned  as  if  upon  a  hinge. 
This  hypothesis,  although  not  absolutely  true,  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  deductions  that  agree  in  a  remaricable  manner  with  ex- 
periment. 
.   109»  If  a  beam  of  wood  whose  section  is  any  given  figure 
having  its  area  ss  a*,  have  one  end  firmly  fixed  in  a  wall;  if  s 
be  the  lateral  strength  of  each  fibre ;  d  ihe  distatice  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section  from  the  edge  where  the  fraiture  ter- 
minates, and  round  which  the  beam  (according  to  the  abt  ve 
hypothesis)  turns  as  a  hinge ;  let  /  be  the  length  of  the  beaniy 
and  Yf  the  weight,  that,  when  hung  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  is 
just  sufficient  to  break  it. 

s  a*d 

W  = 

I  Playfair,  §  2^1. 

When  a  beam,  instead  of  projectine  from  a  wall,  is  su[/ported 
at  both  ends,  it  must  break  in  the  middle,  and  the  termination  of 
the  fracture  will  be  on  the  upper  side  ;  and  hence  when  a  rec- 
tangular beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  its  strength  is  t^ice 
as  great  as  when  it  is  supported  at  one  end  only.  Playfair, 
§  235. 

111.  If  a  rectangular  beam  be  supported  at  the  ends  by  two 
props,  and  a  weight  be  laid  on  the  middle  to  break  it ;  the 
strength  of  it  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  when  the  breadth 
is  given. 

Hence,  the  strength  of  beams  of  the  same  material  are  to  one 
another  as  their  breadths  and  the  squares  of  their  depths.  And 
this  is  true,  whether  they  be  all  supported  at  both  ends  or  all 
at  one  end  only. 

If  several  beams  be  laid  one,  upon  the  other,  they  are  not  able 
to  bear  a  greater  weight  than  when  laid  side  by  side. 

The  same  rectangular  beam  is  strongest  when  laid  with  its  nar- 
rowest side  up.  And  it  is  as  much  stronger  in  this  position 
than  in  the  other,  as  the  greatest  breadth  of  its  section  is  greater 
than  the  least.     Emerson's  Mechanics,  §  5. 

112.  If  a  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends,  and  a  given  weight 
be  laid  upon  it,  the  strain  upon  it  will  be  proportioned  to  its 
length* 
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The  strengths,  therefore,  of  beams  of  the  same  material,  and  pressed 
by  equal  wekhts,  are  inversely  as  their  lengths.  But  where 
the  power  which  tends  to  break  a  beam  is  its  own  weight,  its 
action  increases  with  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  for 
the  weight  of  beams  of  equsfl  sections  is  as  the  length,  Emer- 
son, §  5.        .  '. 

113.  A  beam  whose  section  is  a  triangle,  and  which  is  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  is  twice  as  strong  when  the  edge  is  upper- 
most as  it  is  when  the  opposite  side  is  highest.  Gregory, 
§  177. 

114.  The  lateral  strengths  of  two  cylinders  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  of  equal  length  and  weight,  one  oi  which  is  hollow 
and  the  other  solid,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diameters  of  their 
ends. 

J^ature  appears  to  make  great  use  of  this  principle  in  her  works, 
where  in  innumerable  instances  the  strength  of  substances  is 
greatly  augmented  without  increasing  their  weight :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  bones  of  animals  ;  the  feathers  of  birds ;  the  sta)ks 
of  reeds,  grasses,  &c. 

In  the  arts  there  are  very  many  cases  where  hollow  cylinders 
may  with  great  advantage,  be  substituted  for  solid  ones  of  equal 
or  even  greater  weights.  1  his  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  metallic  shaflsare  employed,  for  some  experiments  would 
appear  to  show  that  a  hollow  metallic  beam  is  stronger  than  a 
solid  one  of  the  same  material  and  equal  diameter.  Gregory, 
§  172. 

115.  Upon  the  same  hypothesis  from  which  the  above  theo* 
rems  have  b^en  deduced,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
strength  of  a  beam,  in  an  inclined  position,  is  to  its  strength  in 
a  horizontal  position,  to  resist  a  vertical  pressure,  as  the  square 
of  radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  elevation.  Gbeioory, 
f  185. 

This  does  not  agree  with  eifperiment,  for,  if  it  were  true,  the 
strength  of  an  upright  pillar  would  be  infinite.  The  strength 
of  beams  of  wood  is,  however,  very  much  increased,  hy  mak- 
ing the  pressure  act  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

116.  Large  beams  and  bars  are  in  much  greater  danger  of 
breaking  than  small  ones ;  and  what  appears  firm  and  strong  in 
a  model,  may,  when  executed  on  a  large  scale,  fall  to  pieces  by 
its  own  weight.  Thus  we  find  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  works 
of  art,  and  even  of  those  of  nature*  For  in  all  cases  whatever, 
the  strength  of  bodies  increases  only  as  the  square  of  their  simi- 
lar dimensions,  while  the  energy  of  the. power  applied  to  break 
ihem  increases  with  the  cube. 

The  best  experiments  on  the  strength  of  wood  of  different  sorts 
are  those  of  Buffop. 
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Experiments  on  the  strength  of  wood  an  J  iron  have  been  made 
with  much  accuracy  by  Banks  in  England.  They  aie  to  be 
found  in  Gregory^s  Mechanics^  vol.  i.  §  191. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  white  marble,  made  by  Professor 
nobinflon  of  Edinburgh,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  work. 

116.  In  combining  together  pieces  of  wood,  or  any  other 
materials  in  machines,  or  in  the  erection  of  buildings ;  the  parts 
of  each  piece,  and  the  several  pieces,  must  be  so  adjusted  thsit 
the  strength  may  be  always  proportioned  to  the  strain  they  are 
to  endure.     Emerson,  §  5* 

The  most  important  application  of  this  subject  is  to  the  theory  of 
architecture.  The  architecture  that  is  now  practised  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  or  of  which  remains  are  to  be  still  seen, 
appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  several  different  sources  ; 
Chinese  architecture  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  tent  of  their 
Tartar  ancestors  ;  Egyptian  architecture,  from  the  caves  occu- 
pied as  dwellings  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  Gre- 
cian architecture,  from  the  log  hut. 

The  Pyramid  is  an  improvement  upon  the  earthen  turaulos,  and 
the  rich  ornaments  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  are  copied,  in  a 
more  costly  and  lasting  material,  from  the  temples  of  wicker 
work  erected  by  the  Northern  nations. 

117.  When  a  beam  is  placed  ia  a  perpendicular  position,  it 
becomes  a  pillar,  which,  if  of  a  circular  section  and  regular  pro* 
portion,  is  called  a  column.  By  the  investigations  of  La  Grange, 
it  would  appear  that  a  cylindrical  form  is  the  strongest  to  resist 
flexure*  When,  however,  we  take  into  view  that  a  column  has 
not  only  the  superincumbentj  but  its  own  weight  to  support, 
and  that  the  pressure  on  its  lower  parts  will  in  consequence  be 
greater  than  that  upon  the  upper,  it  is  evident  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lower  parts  should  be  somewhat  increased,  and  this 
is  always  done  in  practice.  Young's  Lectures  on  JSI'aL  Phil. 
§14. 

The  best  outline  for  a  column  is  a  curve  that  is  convex  externally. 
And  this  is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  most  graceful  shape. 

When  a  column  is  fixed  upon  a  solid  base,  and  without  haying  any 
weight  to  support,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fluid ;  the  best 
form  for  the  outline  is  a  curve  concave  towards  the  exterior. 
We  find  instances  of  such  colujnns  in  nature,  in  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  at  the  insertion  of  their  branches  Smeaton,  who  firjst 
observed  this,  has  used  it  with  great  success  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse.  Smbaton,  Hittory  of  the 
Eddystont. 

A  wall  should  also  be  thinner  at  top  than  at  bottom ;  and  this  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  in  most  cases  the  weight  is  distributed 
among  several  floors  instead  of  resting  upon  the  top  of  .the  wall. 
TouNo,  §  Lecture  14, 
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'  Or  Arches. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  treating  the  theoVy  of  arches  is  to  consider 
them  as  composed  of  a  number  of  truncated  wedges,  kept  in 
place  by  their  mutual  pressure,  and  free  to  move  upon  each 
other  by  the  smallest  change  in  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 
Friction,  as  well  as  the  cohesive  power  of  the  cement,  are  lefl 
out  of  the  question.  The  following  are  some  of  the  deductions 
from  this  hypothesis. 

118.  In  any  arch  composed  of  a  number  of  wedges,  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  wedges  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  they  are  to 
each  other  respectively  as  the  portions  cut  by  the  prolongatiortd 
of  their  joints  from  a  line  passing  horizontally  through  the 
apex  of  the  arch.    , 

The  truncated,  wedges,  of  which  an  arch  is  composed,  are  called 
Foussoirs.     They  are  usually  of  an  uneven  number. 

The  central  voussoir  is  called  the  Keystone. 

The  surfaces  where  the  voussoirs  rest  upon  each  other  are  called 
Joints. 

The  interior  curve  of  an  arch  is  called  the  Intrados,  the  exterior 
the  Extrados. 

Abutments  are  the  masses  of  masonry  that  support  the  arch.  The 
beginning  of  the  arch  is  called  the  Spring  of  the  arch,  the  middle 
the  Crown ^  and  the  part  between  the  crown  and  the  spring  is 
termed  the  Impost.  Playfair,  §  224.  Hutton,  Tracts^ 
vol.  i. 

119.  In  a  circular  arch,  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  should 
be  as  the  difference  of  the  tangents  of  the  arcs  reckoned  from 
the  crown.     Playfair,  §  224.     Hutton,  ubi  supra. 

The  whole  mass  of  masonry  is  supposed  to  be  cut  by  prolongations 
of  the  joints,  so  as  to  extend  the  voussoirs  to  its  upper  surface.. 

120.  If  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  be  ail  equal,  and  their 
lower  surfaces  straight  lines,  the  polygon  which  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium,  is  the  funicular  polygon  ;  or  if  it  become. 
a  curve,  it  is  the  Catena ria. 

The  equation  of  the  catenaria  is         

yl=  A  X  hyp.  log.  ■ 


A 

A  being  a  constant  quantity  that  can  be  determined  by  expen« 
ment.     See  Playfair,  §  228. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  a  catenaria  is  that  the  chain  or 
cord,  by  whose  suspension  it  is  formed,  has  its  centre  of  gravity 
lower  than  if  it  were  disposed  in  any  other  line. 

'  V\rhen  it  is  wished  to  construct  an  arch  of  pieces  of  timber,  that 
shall  be  in  equilibrio,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  hang 
a  model  composed  of  a  system  of  smaller  but  sinoilar  pieces  con* 
nected  together  l^y  pivots,  from  two  points,  who$e  distance  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  span  of  the  arch  to  be  constructed  at 
the  lengths  of  the  pieces  of  the  model  do  to  those  which  are  to 
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be  used.  The  polygon  formed  in  thif  way  will  be  similar  to  a 
larger  one,  which,  if  inverted,  will  have  the  thrasU  of  all  ifs 
parts  in  equilibrio.     Hutton,  vol.  i.  p.  20, 

If  the  vou99oir3  be  not  of  equal  weights,  an  arch  of  eqailibratioa 
may  be  found  by  hanging  from  a  number  of  points  in  a  catenaria, 
cords  or  chains  that  represent  in  weight  and  magnitude  the  cor- 
tesponding  parts  of  the  arch  to  be  constructed.  The  new  carre 
thus  formed  is  an  arch  of  equilibration.  Hutton,  vol.  i.  p.  SI. 
ENCYCLorsDiA  Britannica,  Supplement. 

The  chain  bridges  constructed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  James  Fin- 
ley,  of  which  there  are  beautiful  examples  upon  the  Brandy- 
wine  and  Nishamony,  assume  naturally  the  above  form,  and  as 
their  vibrations  are  unimpeded,  are  always  in  equilibrio.  See 
Port  Folio  for  1810. 

A  bridge  precisely  similar  to  thoAP  of  Mr.  Finley,  has  been  lately 
erected  over  the  Tweed  in  Great  Britain,  by  Captain  Samuel 
Brown.     Edinburgh  Journal  for  October,  1821. 

Except  in  the  two  cases  of  a  chain  bridge,  and  a  balanced  roof  or 
arch  of  timber,  the  above  theory  is  of  no  value  in  practice. 

121.  When  the  voussoirs  that  compose  an  arch  are  laid  upon 
•ne  another  in  the  process  of  building,  so  far  from  being  free  ta 
move  upon  each  other,  it  is  found  that  they  will  not  slide  down- 
wards until  the  inclination  of  the  joint  becomes  nearly  40  de- 
grees,    Gauthby,  Construction  des  Fonts. 

This  is  still  further  increased  by  the  action  of  the  cement,  and 
thus  it  will  happen,  that  an  arch  which  fulfils  none  of  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  the  hypothesis  shall  be  stable,  while 
an  arch  of  equilibration  may  be  crushed  by  its  parts  acting  in  a 
manner  so  different  from  the  hypothesis. 

122.  When  an  arch  of  any  description  is  loaded  with  a  weight 
that  is  nearly  sufficient  to  break  it,  experience  shows  that  each 
half  has  a  tendency  to  divide  into  two  parts ;.  the  joints  of  the 
voussoirs  near  the  key-stone  opening  at  the  arch,  while  the  joints 
of  those  nearest  ^hc  spring  open  at  tne  opposite  side.  Lesage, 
Receuit  des  Mtmoires^  vol.  2. 

The  points  of  division  between  the  two  parts  are  called  the  pointa 
of  rupture.  A  knowledge  of  their  situation  is  indispensable  ia 
ascertaining  the  proper  weight  of  piers  and  abutments  to  sup- 
port the  pressure  of  arches.  Formulae  for  finding  them  are 
given  by  Gauthet,  vol.  I.  p.  .325.  et  seq. 

123.  The  thickness  of  the  key-slone  of  an  arch  might  be  no 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  being  crushed  by  the 
superincumbent  weight ;  its  breadih  no  more  than  will  include 
a  mass  of  material  sufficient  to  resist  the  horizontal  pressure  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  arch. 

In  practice  a  greater  thickness  should  be  given  in  order  to  sustain 
sudden  shocks  ;  in  almost  all  bridges,  however,  the  thickness  of 
/      the  keystone  is  made  greater  than  is  necessary. 
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Perronet^srale  for  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  keystone  is 

as  follows,  viz : 
To  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of' the  arch,  add  one 

foot,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  one  line  for  every  foot  of  span  ; 

the  remainder  will  be  ,the  thickness  of  the  keystone. 
This  rule  of  Perronet's,  although  it  gives  rise  to  a  construction  of 

arches  apparently  more  bold  than  of  almost  any  artist  who  pre* 

ceded  him,  does  not  give  as  low  a  value  as  might  be  deduced 

upon  (he  principle  we  have  laid  down. 
A  bridge  constructed  by  Inigo  Jones  over  the  Conway,  at  Llanrost, 

in  North  Wales,  has  the  keystone  of  its  centre  arch  thinner 

than  any  of  Perronet's,  and  it  has  stood  for  two  centuries. 
It  has  been  usual  to  give  piers  the  same  thickness  as  abutments, 

and  where  arches  are  constructed  separately  this  is  necessary, 

but  when  two  arches  press  horizontally  agaiost  each  other,  the 

pier  may  be  made  much  smaller,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  strong. 

Narrow  piers,  in  bridges,  are  attended  with  the   advantage  of 

leaving  a  wider  passage  for  the  water. 

124.  The  principal  application  of  the  theory  of  arches  is  to 
the  construction  of  bridges.  Five  different  kinds  of  material 
are  employed  in  building  them,  viz.  stone,  wood,  cast  iroby 
wrought  iron  in  the  shape  of  chains,  and  ropes. 

The  magnitude  of  the  arches  of  bridges  must  be  suited  to  the  lo- 
cality where  they  are  erected,  and  will  be  limited  by  the 
strength  of  the  material.  The  largest  arches  of  stone  ever 
constructed  were  those  of  the  Bridge  of  Trajan  over  the  Da* 
nube ;  their  span  was  180  English  feet;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  span  of  the  Waterloo  bridge  is  no  more  than  120  feet; 
that  of  Neuilly  over  the  Seine,  126  feet. 

In  wood,  arches  may  be  of  greater  mngnitudie  ;  the  bridge  erected 
by  Wernwag  over  the  Schuylkill  has  a  span  of  340  feet.  The 
length  of  the  famous  bridge  of  SchafHiausen  was  no  more  than 
366  feet,  and  it  was  divided  into  two  arches. 

125.  The  pririciples  of  Dome-vaulting  have  been  investi- 
gated upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  those  of  arches.  The  re- 
sults, however,  are  of  little  value  in  practice.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  vault  must  either  be 
counterbalanced  by  heavy  loads  of  material  resting  perpendi- 
cularly on  its  "spring,  or  counteracted  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance. Thus  in  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  the 
vault  is  much  thicker  near  its  circumference  than  at  iis  centre, 
and  its  exterior  figure  a  less  arc  of  a  greater  circle  than  the  in- 
terior section,  which  is  a  semicircle  ;  in  gothic  vaults  the  but- 
tresses are  loaded  with  heavy  pinnacles,  and  the  domes  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  are  embraced  bjr 
strong  chains. 
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The  construction  of  domes  is  easier  and  lets  liable  to  accideotthn 
that  of  arches.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  built  withoateentres 
of  carpentry. 

Each  course  keys  itself;  they  may  therefore  have  large  openings 
in  the  centre  for  the  admisision  of  light. 


SELECT. 


Art.  I. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  [of  the  British  Souse 
of  Commons'}  to  whom  the  several  Petitions  complaining  of  the 
Veprissed  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  referred. 

[Quarterly  Review — ^Oct.  1821. — Extra^ci.'l 

We  agree  fully  with  the  committee  that  our  present  com  laws 
eught  to  be  abolished.  We  agree  with  them  as  to  the  propriety 
both  of  constantly  permitting  importation,  and  of  subjectiDg  it 
at  present  to  a  duty.  With  the  principle  on  which  they  propose 
to  assess  that  duty,  we  utterly  disagree ;  but  with  less  pain,  as  it 
appears  to  us  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  agreement  with 
other  parts  of  the  report.  That  principle,  under  different  dis- 
guises, is  throughout  the  same — prohibition — a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  until  the  indefinite  period  shall  come,  when  that 
market  shall  be  so  much  improved  as  to  afford  to  the  capitals 
now  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poorest  and  most  expen- 
sive soils  now  under  tillage,  the  average  profit  of  capital ;  tbat  is, 
until  prices  rise,  or  nearly  rise,  to  those  of  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  as  expressed  in  our  altered  currency.  The  duty  is  to  be 
such,  first,  as  will  protect  the  capitals  now  vested  in  agriculture 
from  an  unequal  competition  in  the  home  market.  All  that  dis<- 
tinguisbes  such  a  protection  fi'om  the  strictest  monopoly,  is  the 
word  '  unequal.'  And  we  can  allow  it  to  produce  such  a  distinc- 
tion, only,  by  supposing  it  to  express  a  competition  which  re- 
duces the  profit  of  the  capital  against  which  it  operates,  below 
the  average  profit  of  capital  in  other  employments.  But  until 
the  period  we  have  alluded  to  shall  have  arrived,  any  competi- 
tion whatever  with  our  agricultural  capitalists  would  reduce  their 
profits  further  than  tbey  now  are  below  the  average  profit  of  ca- 
pital in  other  employments.  If  the  present  supply  finds  no  de- 
mand at  a  price  which  remunerates  the  grower  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  it,  much  less  would  an  increased  supply  find  such 
a  demand. 

JSTote.  The  want  of  space  prevents  our  enlarging"  this  extract  from  the 
Quarterly.  The  reader  will  observe  some  confusion  in  the  Romau  nimierals 
of  the  succeeding"  articles— which  are  made  correct  in  the  list  of  Co?f  tents. 
Ed,  L,  ^  S.  /?. 


Art.  Ill*  The  Occupation  of  Smdia  Island^  byM^^tregor^  ^c» 
Sketches  of  the  Province  of  East  Florida  ;  and  Anecdotes  il-^ 
lustrative  of  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Semmole  Indians ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Detail  of  the  Seminole  Wafi 
and  the  Execution  of  Arbuthnot  ismd  Ambrister.  8vo,  pp.  328* 
London.  1819. 

Eclectic  Review — ^Aug.  1821» 

The  wild  speculations  which  have  sent  so  many  high  and 
restless  spirits  to  misery  and  a  grave  in  the  swamps  and  wastes 
jof  South  America,  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  chastised  into 
a  temperate  estimate  of  the  unprofitable  sufferings  inevitably  at- 
tendant on  their  romantic  wanderings. ,  The  chain  of  evidence 
is  too  extended  and  consistent  to  admit  of  any  plausible  doubt 
respecting  the  sanguinary  dispositions  with  which  the  war  of 
liberty,  as  it  is  called,  is  carried  on,  or  the  entire  absence  of  moral 
and  military  principle  in  the  modes  of  conducting  this  predatory 
and  piratical  contest.  But,  previously  to  the  ascertainment  of 
these  disgraceful  circumstances,  there  was  much  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  strife,  to  excite  the  ardent  feeling  of  the  army  of 
martial  adventurers  thrown  upon  society  in  idleness  and  poverty 
by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  Eager  to  escape  from 
the  miseries  of  half-pay,  and,  in  some  instances,  actuated  by  a 
generous  sympathy  with  a  cause  apparendy  pure  and  glorious, 
numbers  of  these  gallant,  but  unthinking  men,  listened  to  the  at- 
tractive delusions  held  forth  by  interested  and  unprincipled  indi- 
viduals, and  rushed  headlong  on  a  career  of  privation  and  dis- 
ease, terminating  in  miserable  death.  Some  of  the  few  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  have  told  their  melancholy 
tale :  and  the  salutary  effect  has  been,*to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
these  infatuated  proceedings.  The  Author  of  the  present  volume 
has  added  his  confirmation  to  the  mass  of  testimony  already 
before  the  world;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  has  give^ 
proof  of  ability  in  the  management  of  his  materials.  He 
should,  however,  have  been  aware  that,  in  a  story  of  desperate 
enterprize,  romantic  circumstance,  and  hazardous  deliverance,  a 
distinct  and  direct  authentication  is  indispensably  requisite  ;  and 
that,  with  every  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  the  veracity  qf 
the  Writer,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  will  inevitably  connect  itself 
with  the  concealment  of  his  name. 

In  1817,  a  party  of  fine  young  men,  deceived  by  the  bound- 
less promises  of  individuals  styling  themselves  the  accredited 
agents  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  embarked  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  on  board  the  Tivo  Friends^  with  extravagant  expecta- 
tions, splendid  uniforms,  and  a  slender  sea-stock.  Their  provi- 
sions were  of  the  most  unpalatable  description;  rancid  salt 
meats  purchased  at  the  sales  of  condemned  naval  stores,  mouldy 
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biscuit,  and  transparent  pigs,  are  enumerated  among  tbe  deiicst- 
cies  provided  for  the  consumption  of  these  craving  warriors.  Iq 
this  condition,  they  arrived  at  Madeira,  where  they  succeeded  itt 
procuring  more  substantial  fare ;  but  their  conduct  on  shore  was 
so  outrageous  as  to  expose  them  to  considerable  hazard,  and  U> 
render  the  condition  of  succeeding  visiters  much  more  unplea- 
sant, owing  to  the  strict  regulations  adopted  in  consequence. 

Their  arrival  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  dissipated  all  their 
golden  dreams  of  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  by  awakening  thent 
to  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  gross 
and  infamous  deception.    They  had  been  instructed  to  present 
themselves  before  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Venezuelan  Re- 
public, and  to  await  from  him  their  farther  destination,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  a  stipulated  sum  in  liquidadon  of  tlie  expenses 
of  their  outfit.     It  was  soon  found  that  no  such  officer  resided 
on  the  island,  and  that  the  representations  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  aflairs  on  the  Spanish  Main,  were  equally  veracious  with 
the  other  assurances  which  had  been  so  liberally  advanced  in  tbe 
endre  absence  of  all  substantial  encouragement.     Their  situation 
Was  now  wretched  in  tlie  extreme  :  few  of  them  had  any  pecuni- 
ary resources,  and  the  charity  of  tlie  Danish  officers  and  mer- 
chants had  been  previously  pressed  upon  most  heavily  by  the  as- 
sistance afforded  to  a  previous  debarkation  of  a  similar  kind. 
Their  last  hope  lay  in  the  claim  that  they  had  upon  the  captain 
of  the  Two  Friends  for  a  farther  conveyance  to  Angostura,  the 
seat  of  the  insurgent  government ;  but  even  this  was  now  taken 
from  them  by  the  clandestine  departure  of  the  ship,  which  sailed 
In  the  night  without  dischar^ng  the  harbour  dues,  carrying  with 
her  the  clothes  and  equipments  of  several  of  those  who  were  left 
behind.     In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  it  was  determined 
by  the  writer  of  this  volume  and  some  of  his  comrades,  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  to  Amelia  Island,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  McGregor.    This  commander  having  quitted  the 
service  of  Bolivar  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  a  few  American  adventurers,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Amelia,  as  a  point  from  which  he  might  advanta- 

5eously  extend  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of  East  Florida, 
^his  project  failed,  and  McGregor  was  happy  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties  by  making  over  his  acquisition  to  Aury,  the  well 
known  captain  of  an  insurgent  privateer.  When  the  Author  of 
this  narration  reached  Amelia,  he  found  it  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter  chief,  with  whom  he  speedily  quarrelled,  and 
intrigued  very  actively  against  him,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
occupying  his  post.  Failing  in  this  scheme,  ailer  some  farther 
lacissitudes,  he  reached  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  though  he  had  set  out  from  England  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  aiding  the  patriotic  cause,  we  find  him  accepting  a 
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grant  of  land  from  the  governor  of  that  fortress  for  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  offering  his  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  Amelia  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  After  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  felt  the  expediency  of  driving  out  the  lawless  bands 
who  had  taken  possession  of  that  important  island,  he  revisited 
his  old  quarters,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  with  much  keenness, 
the  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  his  crest-fallen  enemies. 
The  subsequent  details  of  the  proceeding  of  Aury  and  M'Gregor, 
have  been  rendered  uninteresting  by  later  events ;  and  we  shall 
decline  following  the  writer  through  his  comments  on  the  trans- 
action connected  with  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
by  the  orders  of  General  Jackson.  Against  the  latter,  a  strong 
case  appears  to  be  made  out,  but  the  statements  are  ex  parte^  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  made  is  extremely  violent. 

The  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians  was  pursued  in  that 
savage  spirit  of  ferocity  which  has  too  uniformly  distinguished 
these  conflicts.  The  Aboriginies  combated  with  the  unrestrained 
fierceness  of  barbarians  ;  the  more  civilized  assailants,  with  the 
vengeful  and  sanguinary  feelings  of  men  who  considered  the 
Indian  race  in  the  character  of  wild  beasts,  fit  only  to  be  hunted 
down  and  exterminated.  But  the  instances  of  perfidious  cruelty 
cited  in  the  present  volume,  cannot  be  admitted  without  authority. 
The  following  anecdote  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  credita- 
ble to  the  parties,  that  we  shall  insert  it  here. 

"  A  straggler  from  the  militia  of  Geor^a,  named  M ^Krimmon, 
was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Indian  vengeance ;  tied  to  the  stake,  the  tomahawk  raised  to  ter- 
minate his  existence,  no  chance  appeared  of  escape.  At  that 
moment  Milly  Francis,  the  daughter  of  Hid  lis  Hadjo,  placed 
herself  between  the  executioner  and  his  .victim,  and  arrested  his 
uplifted  arm ;  then  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  she 
implored  the  life  of  his  prisoner.  It  was  granted,  and  he  was 
liberated.  To  the  honour  of  M^Krimmon,  it  must  be  added, 
that  some  time  after,  learning  that  Milly  Francis  had  given  her- 
self up,  with  others  of  her  unfortunate  race,  in  a  state  of  wretch- 
ed destitution,  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Clairborne,  he  immedi- 
ately set  forward  to  render  her  assistance,  determined  to  make 
her  his  wife,  and  thus  in  some  sort  repay  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested generosity  of  his  saviour.  Milly,  upon  learning  the  in- 
tentions of  M'Krimmon,  declared  she  was  not  influenced  by  any 
personal  motive,  that  she  should  have  acted  in  the  same  way  for 
any  other  unfortunate  victim,  and  therefore  declined  bis  ofien" 
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Akt.  IV.    Menioirg  from  1754  to   1758.     By  Jambs  Earl  of 
TValdegravey  K.  O.  fyc.  fye.    4to.    Pp.  193,    London.  Miur- 
ray.     1821. 

[British  Critic— kag.  1821.] 

The  memoirs  of  personages,  who  from  their  elevated  station  or 
useful  talents,  have  obtained  any  extraordinary  access  to  the 
political  confidence  of  their  times,  are  among  the  most  solemn 
trusts  which  can  be  committed  to  a  descendant.  They  of  necessity 
carry  with  them  an  interest  which  no  narrative  posterior  to  the 
event  can  ever  assume  ;  they  possess  the  same  advantage  whi^ch 
ocular  testimony  claims  over  the  evidence  of  hearsay ;  they  bear 
for  the  most  part  the  simple  and  natural  impress  of  sincere  con- 
viction ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  faith  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
them  must  vary  with  our  assurance,  more  or  less,  of  the  writer's 
opportunities  of  judging,  and  powers  of  judgment,  there  is  yet 
always  a  freshness,  and  life,  and  vigour  about  them,  which,  like 
the  first  rude  sketch  of  a  great  artist's  pencil,  rarely  is  transferred 
entire  to  the  more  finished  and  elaborate  copy. 

How  far  then  papers  of  this  kind  are  fitted  for  the  public  eye 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  deep  and. solemn  consideration ;  and 
a  conscientious  executor  will  pause  long  and  often  before  he  per- 
mits such  documents  to  escape  from  his  own  custody.  We  do 
not  here  intend  to  be  understood  of  those  chronicles  of  scandal 
and  intrigue  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  French  literature;  and 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  are,  in  another  way,  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  they  are  amusing.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  was  La  Duchesse  A,  La  ComtesseB.,  or  Madame  C,  who  made 
doux  yeux  to  S.  A.  Royale  D.,  or  Monsieur  le  Baron  E. :  for  the 
fopperies  and  the  follies  of  a  court  are,  in  one  sense,  but  perisha- 
ble commodities,  and  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  the  reader 
by  the  false  medium  through  which  he  is  tlius  accustomed  to  look 
at  vice,  little  or  none  is  offered  to  the  memory  of  triflers  who- 
fluttered  through  their  short  day  of  nothingness,  till  they  became 
still  less  than  notiiing.  We  speak  only  of  such  details  as  profess 
to  penetrate  into  the  springs  by  which  the  counsels  of  nations  were 
moved  and  guided ;  which  draw  aside  the  veil  firom  the  privacy  of 
public  life;  and  exhibit,  in  all  their  nakedness,  the  inclinations, 
the  plans,  and  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  governors  of 
mankind. 

That  the  Noble  Editor  of  the  publication  before  us  (we  believe 
Lord  Holland  makes  no  secret  that  he  is  so)  has  omitted  to  turn 
these  considerations  in  his  mind,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  suspect- 
ed. His  Lordship  can  have  no  desire  to  revive  forgotten  scan- 
dal in  one  instance,  nor  in  another  to  detract  from  the  pleasing 
remembrance  which  is  so  generally  cherished  of  those  who  have 
already  sought  their  reward  in  the  fulness  of  their  good  deeds. 
He  has,  we  are  convinced,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  entire 
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iveedom  from  party  motived,  accept^  as  '^  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  philosopher/'  that  which  we  are  led  to  regard 
as  the  journal  of  a  smcere  and  honourable,  but  still  not  of  a  very 
powerful  and  certainly  of  an  atrabilious,  splenetic,  and  disappoint- 
ed mind. 

The  writer  of  these  Memoirs  was  James,  second  Earl  Walde* 
grave,  a  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  George  II.,  from  whom  he 
enjoyed  much  personal  favour*  On  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Stannaries;  and  on  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Uarcourt,  he  filled,  though  reluctantly,  the  im- 

Eortant  post  of  Grovernor  to  the  young  Prince  afterwards  George 
[I.     "  The  Earl  was  averse  to  it,"  says  Lord  Orford.  (Memoirs, 
Vol.  I.  255.)   ^'  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  understood  the  Court, 
was  firm  in  the  King's  favour,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  at 
once  undesirous  of  rising,  and  afi'aid  to  fall.     He  said  to  a  friend, 
^  If  I  dared,  I  would  make  this  excuse  to  the  King, — Sir^  I  atn 
too  young  to  govern^  and  too  old  to  be  governed.^    But  he  was 
forced  to  submit.    A  man  of  stricter  honour,  and  of  more  reasona- 
ble sense,  could  not  have  been  selected  for  the  employment;  yet  as 
the  Whig  zeal  had  caught  flame,  even  this  choice  was  severely 
criticised.     Lord  Waldegrave's  grand-mother  was  daughter  to 
James  II,  his  family  were  all  papists,  and  his  father  had  been  but 
the  first  convert."    In  this  employment  he  neither  pleased  his 
Royal  Pupil,  nor  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  it  is  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  removal,  and  of  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
assist  George  II.  in  the  formation  ofnew  ministers  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seven  years  war,  that  his  Memoirs  chiefly  treat.    The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement ;  the  reversion  of  a 
Tellership  of  the  Exchequer  devolved  upon  him  in  1767.  In  1759 
he  married  thenatural  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Gloucester ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  George 
in.  in  1763,  he  was  asked  to  join  administration.      His  strong 
personal  dislike  of  Lord  Bute  induced  him  to  decline  this  oflfer  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  death 
would  have  been  more  welcome  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  than  any 
union  with  Lord  Bute  or  Mr.  Fox.     He  died  soon  after  this  refii- 
sal  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.     The  present  work  is  printed 
from  a  MS.  in  his  hand-writing,  which  ever  since  his  demise  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Waldegrave  family.     It  was  commu- 
nicated to,  and  is  much  praised  by  Lord  Orford,  who  loved  to  be 
intrusted  with  MSS.  especially  from  noble  pens.     The  Editor  has 
given  it  entire  to  his  bookseller,  with  the  prefix  of  ashort  Biogra- 
phical Memoir,  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  foregoing  notice ; 
and  the  bookseller,  by  means  of  large  type,  broad  intervals,  and 
supererogatory  margin  has  spun  out  a  moderate  sized  two  shilling 
pamphlet  into  an  attenuated  five  and  twenty  shilling  quarto. 
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Lord  Holland  believes,  and  we  think  there  is  internal  evidence 
to  prove,  that  these  Memoirs  were  intended  for  posterity,  thon^ 
no  injunction  was  left  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  giving  them  to 
the  public.  The  narrative,  short  as  it  is,  bears  marks  of  extraor- 
dinary labour  ;  it  has  been  shorn  and  snipped  into  a  plainness  and 
simphcity  which,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  call  the  Quakerism  of  Literature;  and  there  can  be 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  bestow  so  much  paintf 
upon  papers  which  were  never  to  pass  lirom  his  own  escnitoire. 

The  first  character  portrayed  is  that  of  George  II.,  a  monarch- 
who  had  few  claims  upon  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  His  fanlts, 
and  they  predominate  in  the  picture,  are  extenuated  by  the  very 
pardonable  partiality  of  one  who  was  admitted  to  his  close  and 
familiar  confidenbe ;  and  we  do  not  recognize  that  parsimonious 
anduncourtly  monarch  of  whom  we  have  read  in  livelier,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  not  less  veracious  representations. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  his  late  Majesty,  does  not  receive  an 
equal  measure  of  kindness.  The  Ex-Governor  speaks  as  ill  of 
his  pupil  as  decency  will  allow.  Every  good  wliich  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  is  qualified  with  a  damning  "  but ;"  and  the  con- 
tradictions which  these  occasion,  indicate  the  prejudice  of  the 
narrator.  "  He  is  strictly  honest,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "  his 
religion  is  free  from  all  hypocrisy ;  he  has  great  command  of  his 
passions,  and  will  seldom  do  wrong  except  when  he  mistakes 
wrong  for  right — ^hc  has  spirit — and  does  not  want  for  resolution.'* 
How  can  these  qualities  be  predicated  of  the  same  person  who  in 
the  same  breath  is  described  to  be  not  amiable,  ungenerous,  un- 
charitable, inactive,  obstinate,  uncommonly  indolent,  strongly 
prejudiced,  of  an  unhappy  temper,  sullen,  ill-humoured,  and  re- 
tentive of  offence.  But  the  secret  is  unravelled  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs  :  in  his  education  "the  mother  and  the  nursery  always 
prevailed,"  and  "  the  Earl  of  Bute^  by  the  assistance  of  the 
mother,  has  now  the  entire  confidence."  Lord  Waldegrave  was 
dismissed  from  his  tutorship,  and  consequently  every  thing  went 
wrong. 

But  it  is  for  his  successor,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  that  Lord  Walde- 
grave reserves  liis  bitterest  gall,  and  the  North  Briton  flows  with 
mDk  and  honey  in  comparison  with  these  pages.  Of  the  graver 
accusations,  which  are  brought  against  this  minister,  the  very 
nature  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  accurate  decision  in 
the  present  day.  The  popular  scandal  of  the  time  hinted  at  a 
close  coimexion  with  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the 
hints  of  scandal.  Lord  Bute's  fine  person  and  brilliant  address 
would  be  enough  at  any  time  to  give  currency  to  the  report  among 
those  who  deem  proximity  to  be  the  necessary  parent  of  intrigue: 
but  it  should  be  remembered  tliat  unauthorized  whispers  are  not  a 
safe  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  history. 
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The  tone  of  this  volume  will  be  readily  anderstood  from  a  few 
extracts.  We  will  begin  by  a  precis  of  the  negotiation  relative  to 
the  late  King's  marriage. 

^'  An  event  happeneid  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  which 
engaged  Leicester  House  still  deeper  in  faction  than  they  at  first 
intended. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  just  entering  into  his  eighteenth 
year ;  and  being  of  a  modest,  sober  disposition,  with  a  healthy, 
vigorous  constitution,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  ma- 
trimonial companion  would  be  no  unacceptable  amusement. 

"  The  Dutchess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  with  her  two  un- 
married daughters,  waited  on  his  Majesty  at  Hanover.  The  elder, 
l^oth  as  to  person  and  understanding,  was  a  most  accomplished 
princess. 

"  The  King  was  charmed  with  her  cheerful,  modest,  and  sen- 
sible behaviour ;  and  wished  to  make  her  his  granddaughter,  being 
too  old  to  make  her  his  wife.  I  remember  his  telling  me  with 
great  eagerness,  that  had  he  been  only  twenty  years  younger,  she 
should  never  have  been  refused  by  a  Prince  of  Wales,  but  should 
at  once  have  been  queen  of  England. 

"  Now  whether  his  Majesty  spoke  seriously  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose :  his  grandson's  happiness  was  undoubtedly  his  principal 
object:  and  he  was  desirous  the  match  might  be  concluded  before 
his  own  death ;  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  have  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  a  job  for  her  relations,  by  marrying  her  son  to  one  of  the 
Saxe  Gotha  family,  who  might  not  have  the  amiable  accomplish- 
inents  of  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel. 

"  The  King's  intentions  could  not  be  long  a  secret  in  England, 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  She  knew  the  temper  of  the  prince  her  son ;  that  he  was  by 
nature  indolent,  hated  business,  but  loved  a  domestic  life,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  husband. 

'^  She  knew  also  that  the  young  princess,  having  merit  and  un- 
derstanding equal  to  her  beauty,  must  in  a  short  time  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  him. 

"  In  which  circumstances,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded  that 
her  Royal  Highness  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  prevent  the 
match.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  taught  to  believe  that  he  was 
to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  merely  to  gratify  the  King's  private  interest 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  The  young  princess  was  most  cruel- 
ly misrepresented;  many  even  of  her  perfections  were  aggravated 
into  faults;  his  Royal  Highness  implicitly  believing  every  idle  tale 
and  improbable  aspersion,  till  his  prejudice  against  her  amounted 
to  aversion  itself! 

'^  From  this  time,  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the  grandfather 
entirely  ceased :  for  though  it  would  have  been  difiioiilt  to  have 
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persuaded  him  to  have  done  that  which  he  thought  wrong,  he  wias 
ready  to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  either  by  the  mother 
or  by  her  favourite."    P.  39. 

"  About  three  months  aAer  his  return  to  England,  his  Majesty 
sent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  his  closet ;  not  to  propose  the 
match,  knowing  it  would  be  to  little  purpose,  but  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  his  political  knowledge,  to  sift  him  in  relation  to  Ha- 
nover, and  to  caution  him  against  evil  counseUors.  The  discourse 
was  short,  th^  substance  kind  and  affectionate ;  but  the  manner 
not  quite  gracious. 

''The  prince  was  flustered  and  sulky;  bowed,  but  scarce  made 
any  answer :  so  the  conference  ended  veir  litde  to  the  satis&ctioii 
of  either  party.  Here  his  Majesty  was  guilty  of  a  very  capital  mis- 
take :  instead  of  sending  for  the  prince,  he  should  have  spoke  firm- 
ly to  the  mother :  told  her  that  as  she  governed  her  son,  she  should 
be  answerable  for  his  conduct :  that  he  would  overlook  what  was 
past,  and  treat  her  still  like  a  friend,  if  she  behaved  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  herself,  her  son,  or  any 
person  influenced  by  them,  should  give  any  future  disturbance,  she 
must  expect  no  quarter :  he  might  then  have  ended  his  admonif 
tion,  by  whispering  a  word  in  her  ear,  which  would  have  made 
her  tremble,  in  spite  of  her  spodess  innocence.''    P.  50. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  change  of  governors: 

''  I  had  been  appointed  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1752,  when  Earl  Harcourt  resigned; 
and  as  my  predecessor  did  not  quit  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  1 
was  very  kindly  received. 

''  [  found  his  Royal  Highness  uncommonly  full  of  princely  pre-  * 
judices,  contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society  of 
bed-chamber  women,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

''  As  a  right  system  of  education  seeemed  quite  impracticable, 
the  best  which  could  be  hoped  for  was  to  give  him  true  notions  of 
common  things :  to  instruct  him  by  conversation,  rather  than  by 
books ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  to  entice 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  more  serious  studies. 

^^  The  next  point  I  laboured  was  to  preserve  harmony  and 
union  in  the  royal  family ;  and  having  free  access  to  the  closet,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  good  offices ;  was  a  very 
useful  apologist  whenever  his  Majesty  was  displeased  with  his 
grandson's  shyness,  or  want  of  attention ;  and  never  foiled  to  noti-* 
fy  even  the  most  minute  circumstance  of  the  young  prince's  be- 
haviour which  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  the  princess  and  her  son  seemed  fully 
satisfied  with  my  zeal,  diligence,  and  faithful  services ;  and  I  was 
treated  with  so  much  civility,  that  I  thought  myself  almost  a 
favourite. 

"  This  continued  near  three  years,  till  the  time  ah«ady  men^ 
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tibti^;  when  they  ehatag<6d  their  plnHk^  mA  begto  by  their  &edons» 
without  directly  avowing  it,  to  set  the  king  at  defiance. 

"  The  governor's  apologies  bdng  too  longer  necessary,  the  best 
ase  they  could  tnake  of  me  was  to  provoke  me  to  some  hasty,  im« 
prudent  action,  which  might  oblige  me  to  quit  ttiy  station,  and 
make  way  for  Bute's  advancement. 

"  However,  they  could  not  find  even  the  sli^test  pretence  for 
showing  any  public  mark  of  their  displeasure ;  and  though  some 
hard  things  were  said  to  me  in  private,  I  always  kept  my  temper, 
eiving  the  severest  answers,  in  the  most  respectfiil  language  i  c^ 
letting  them  civiQy  understand  that  I  feared  their  anger  no  more 
flian  I  had  deserved  it ;  and  though  it  might  be  in  dieir  power  to 
firet  me,  I  was  determined  not  to  be  in  the  wrong."    p.  68. 

The  new  arrangement  for  the  household  being  completed. 
Lord  Waldegrave  took  leave. 

"  When  the  whole  ceremony  was  ended,  I  went  to  take  leave  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  whe  was  uncommonly  gracious ;  assuring  me 
that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  every  part  of  my  behaviour, 
and  that  if  otiiers  bad  acted  in  the  same  manner,  he  should  have 
had  no  reason  to  complain.  After  these  compliments,  we  had  a 
very  cheerful  conversation  ;  which  being  ended,  I  made  my  bow, 
and  parted  from  him  with  as  much  indifference  as  was  consistent 
with  respect  and  decency,    p.  80. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  these  Memdirs  are  the  few 
personal  anecdotes  which  they  contain  of  George  II;  for  they  are 
delivered  plainly,  and  no  conclusion  is  drawn  fi*om  them.  His 
Majesty  certainly  was  possessed  of  some  dry  humour.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  1756,  an  impudent  printer 
circulated  a  spurious  speech  from  die  throne.  The  King,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  the  man's  punishment  would  be  of  the  mildest 
sort,  added,  that  he  had  read  both  speeches,  and  as  far  as  he  un<- 
derstood  either  of  them,  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  tban 
his  own.  Of  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  he  used  to  say,  "  that  he 
made  him  long  speeches,  which  possibly  might  be  very  fine,  but 
ware  greatly  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  that  his  letters  wene 
aflected,  formal,  and  pedantic."  Mr.  Pitt,  in  truth,  was  not  cal- 
culated for  Greorge  lid's  understanding.  Of  Lord  Temple,  tliat 
*^  ke  was  so  disagreeable  a  fellow  there  was  no  bearing  him ;  that 
when  he  attempted  to  argue  he  was  pert,  and  sometimes  insolent ; 
that  when  be  meant  to  be  civil  he  was  exceedingly  troublesome, 
and  that  in  the  business  of  his  office  he  was  totally  ignorant."  Of 
the  then  existing  ministry,  as  a  whole, ''  that  he  did  not  loek  upon 
himself  as  King  while  he  was  in  the  hands  of  such  scoundrels  ;" 
and  ''that  he  could  endure  their  insolence  no  longer."  To  the 
proposition  made  by  Fox,  (that  he  should  be  paymaster,  and  that 
an  Irish  reversion  should  foe  granted  to  his  chudren,  as  a  compen- 
nation  fiiMr  giving  up  aU  hope  of  preferment  in  a  future  reign,)  ''  be 
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made  many  ot^ecdons,  saying,  that  it  possibly  mi^tbe  a  good. 
scheme  for  Fox,  his  friends,  and  relations  ;  but  that  for  his  own 
part  it  did  not  answer  his  purposes."     There  is  much  truth  ako 
in  the  following  remarks  which  be  made  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  on. 
the  difficulties  in  forming  a  ministry. 

^^  His  Majesty  heard  every  thing  I  said  with  great  patience  ; 
and  answered  with  some  cheerfulness,  that  according  to  my  de- 
scription, his  situation  was  not  much  to  be  envied;  but  he  could, 
assure  me  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreeable  than  I  represented 
it." 

"  That  we  were,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  people,  continu- 
ally talking  of  our  constitution,  laws,  and  liberty.  That  as  to  our 
constitution,  he  allowed  it  to  be  a  good  one,  and  defied  any  man  to 
prodoce  a  single  instance  wherein  he  had  exceeded  his  proper 
limits."    p.lS2. 

'^  That  as  to  our  laws,  we  passed  near  a  hundred  every  session, 
which  seemed  made  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  afford  us  the 
pleasure  of  breaking  them."    p*  133 

Lord  Waldcgrave's  moral  points,  in  conclusion,  to  the  little 
that  is  to  be  envied  in  the  lot  of  those  whom  fortune  places  in 
the  favour  of  princes ;  his  own  book  perhaps  furnishes  the  strong- 
est  coijiirmation  which  he  could  give  of  this  principle. 

[We  must  assist  the  Reviewer  of  these  important  memoirs 
by  making  a  few  additional  extracts,  which  we  think  give  the 
best  answer  to  some  of  his  objections,  and  sustain  the  valuable 
character  which  the  situation  of  the  author  would  induce  us  to 
anticipate.     E(L  L.  ^  S.  /^.] 

^'  I  have  now  finished  my  relation  of  all  the  material  trans- 
actions wherein  I  was  immediately  concerned ;  and  though  I 
can  never  forget  my  obligations  to  the  kindest  of  masters,  I 
have  been  too  long  behind  the  scenes,  I  have  had  too  near  a 
view  of  the  machinery  of  a  court,  to  envy  any  man  either  the 
power  of  a  minister,  or  the  favour  of  princes.  The  constant 
anxiety,  and  frequent  mortifications,  which  accompany  ministe- 
rial employments,  are  tolerably  well  understood ;  but  the  world 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  those  whom  for- 
tune has  selected  to  be  the  constant  attendants  and  compa* 
nions  of  royalty,  who  partake  of  its  domestic  amusements  and 
social  happiness.  But  I  must  not  lift  up  the  veil;  and  shall 
only  add,  that  no  man  can  have  a  clear  conception  how  great 
personages  pass  their  leisure  hours,  who  has  not  been  a  prince's 
governor,  or  a  king's  favourite." 

[The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastlci  of 
political  celebrity.] 

^^  Ambition,  fear,  and  jealousy,  are  his  prevailing  passions.* 
In  the  midst  of  pcosperity  and  apparent  happiness,  the  slighte&t 
disappointment,  or  any  imaginary  evil,  will|  in  a  moment,  mak^ 
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him  miserable :  his  mind  can  never  be  composed  ;  his  spirits  are 
always  agitated.  Yet  this  constant  ferment,  which  would  wear 
out  and  destroy  any  other  man,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
constitution;  he  is  at  the  very  perfection  of  health  when*  his 
fever  is  at  the  greatest  height.  His  chariicter  is  full  of  incon^- 
sistencies ;  the  man  would  be  thought  very  singular  who  differed 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  he  differs  from  himself.'' 
■  ■  "Talk  with  him  concerning  public  or  private  business 
of  a  nice  or  delicate  nature,  he  will  be  found  confused,  irreso- 
lute, continually  rambling  from  the  subject,  contradicting  him- 
self almost  every  instant.  Hear  him  speak  in  parliament,  his 
manner  is  ungraceful,  his  language  barbarbus,  his  reasoning  in^ 
conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  be  labours  through  ail  the  c6ii- 
-fusion  of  a  debate  without  the  lea^t  distrust  of  his  own  abilt«- 
ties;,  fights  boldly  in  the  dark;  never  gives- up* the  cause;  nor 
is  he  ever  at  a  loss  either  for  words  or  argument."  *'  Upon 
the  whole,  he  seems  tolerably  well  qualified  to  act  a  second 
part,  but  wants  both  spirit  and  capacity  to  be  first  in  command ; 
neither  has  he  the  smallest  particle  of  that  elevation  of  mind, 
or  of  that  dignity  of  behaviour,  which'  command  respect,  and 
characterise  the  great  statesman,    p.  11 — 14. 

[The  following  is  the  character  he  gives  of  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham :] 

'  •  *'  He  has  a  peculiar  clearness  and  facility  of  expression  ; 
and  has  an  eye  as  significant  as  his  words.  He  is  not  al^vays'  tt 
'fair  or  conclusive  reasoner,  but  commands  the  passions  with 
sovereign  authority;  and  to  inflame  or  captivate  a  popular  as- 
'Bembly,  is  a  consummate  orator.  He  has  courage  of  every 
sort,  cool  or  impetuous,  active  or  deliberate.  At  present  he 
•is  the  guide  and  champion  of  the  people :  whether  he  will  long 
continue  their  friend  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  But  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  natural  disposition,  as  it  has  hitherto  shown 
'itself,  his  popularity  and  zeal  for  public  liberty  wilJ  have  th^ 
same  period ;  for  he  is  imperious,  violent,  and  implacable  ;  inn- 
patient  even  of  the  slightest  contradiction ;  and,  under  thfe 
♦mask  of  patriotism,  has  the  despotic  spirit  of  a  tyrant.  How- 
eyer,  though  his  political  sins  are  black  and  dangerous,  his  privalic^ 
character  is  irreproachable;  he  is  incapable  of  a  treacherous  or 
ungenerous  action  ;  and  in  the  common  offices  of  life  is  justiy 
esteemed  a  man  of  veracity  and  a  man  of  honour."  p.  15—16. 
.  [He  draws  the  following  comparison  between  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  had  been  made  oaly 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber.] 

"    "  Both  had  fine  natural  parts  ;   both  were  capable  of  great 

application,;  which  was  the  greater  master t)f  ahuse  could  not 

^casilv  be  determined ;  and  if  there  was  somct^iing  moi*e  awfdi 
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%nA  compulsive  in  Pitf  a  oratojry,  there  was  more  acuteoess  and 
more  wit  in  Charles  Townsbend's*^' 

[Of  the  noted  Earl  of  Bute,  he  savs  :] 

*^  He  had  been  a  lord  of  the  bed*chainber  to  the  late  prince  ; 
has  a  good  person,  fioe  legs^  and  a  theatrical  air  of  the  greatest 
importance*    There  is  aa  extraordinary  appearance  of  wis* 
dom,  both  in  his  look  and  manner  of  speaking ;  for  whether  the 
subject  be  serious  or  trifling,  be  is  cquallj  pompous,  slow^  and 
sententious*     Not  contented  with  being  wise,  he  would  be 
ttougbt  a  polite  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  erudition :  but  has 
the  misfortune  never  to  succeed,  except  with  those  who  are 
exceeding  ignorant;  for  his  historical  knowledge  is  chieflj 
taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  he  is  verj  deeply  read ;  and  hia 
eiasstoal  learning  extends  no  farther  than  a  French  translatioik 
The  late  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  not  over  nice  in  the  choice 
of  ministers,  used  frequently  to  say  tliat  Bute  was  a  fine  showy 
hiaOf  who  would  make  an  excellent  ambassador  in  a  court 
where  there  was  no  business.    Such  was  his  Royal  Higbness's 
opinion  of  the  noble  earl's  political  abilities ;  but  the  sagaci^ 
of  the  princess  dowager  has  discovered  other  accomplishnoent^ 
of  which  the  prince  her  husband  may  not,  perhaps,  have  bec^ 
the  most  competent  judge."  p>  38—39. 

[Of  Lord  Anson  he  gives  the  following  estimate.] 

*^  Lord  Anson  was  also  dismissed  from  the  admiralty ;  a  vio- 
lent clamour  having  been  raised  against  him,  of  which  he  was 
ao  more  deserving  than  of  tlie  high  reputation  which  preceded 

it* 

*^  He  was,  in  reality,  a  good  sea  officer,  and  had  gained  a  coa- 
siderable  victory  over  the  French  in  the  last  war :  but  nature 
had  not  endowed  him  with  those  extraordinary  abilities  which 
had  been  so  Uberally  granted  him  by  the  whole  nation.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  allowed  no  merit  whatsoever ;  tfa« 
loss  of  Minorca  is  to  be  imputed  to  his  misconduct,  though  many 
were  equally,  some  infinitely  more  blameable :  his  slowness  in 
business  is  to  be  called  negligence ;  and  his  silence  and  reserve, 
which  formerly  passed  for  wisdom,  takes  the  name  of  dullnes^i 
•and  of  want  of  capacity.''  p.  85« 

[When  George  IL  grew  averse  to  his  ministers, — not  that  he 
had  any  fault  to  find  with  their  measures,  but  because  he  coa* 
ceived  an  inveterate  personal  dislike  to  them, — Lord  Waldo- 
grave,  havingoccasion  to  wait  on  him,  met  with  a  very  gracious 
reception.  The  king  explained  to  the  Earl  very  freely  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  his  ministers,  his  dislike  to 
them,  and  bis  determination  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  Earl 
gives  this  account  of  the  interview  :j 

^*  He  then  expressed  his  dislike  to  Pitt  and  Lbrd  Temple  ia 
very  strong  terms ;  the  substance  af  which  was,  that  the  secre^ 


tarjr  ina4«  bka  loog.^peeches^  wlucfa  powib^  ai^  be  very 
fine,  but  were  greatly  beyond  his  compreheasioii;  i|nd  Uml  bie 
letters  were  afi^cted,  format,  and  pe^Btic«  That  at  tn^  Tern* 
pk|,  be  waa  so  disagreeable  a  feUow,  there  was  b^  bearing  bim; 
that  whea  be  attem]^ted  to  avgoe,  be  wip  pert,  and  sometimea 
insolent  i  that  when  p»  meant  to  be  civil,  be  was  exceediiig 
troublesome,  and  that  in  the  bqsiness  o^  his  office  he  vaa 
totally  ignorant. — He  next  questioned  me  concerning  (be  Puk<| 
of  Newcastle ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  Ihoqgb  be  waa  no 
longer  a  minister^  it  was  very  apparent  a  great  majority  ii^  botb 
bouses  of  parliament  still  considered  bwi  as  their  obieA  an4 
werQ  ready  to  act  under  his  dircctipn*  That  some  of  these 
niigbt  possibly  be  attached  to  him  by  a  principle  of  giraUtode  | 
but  the  greater  number  were  his  followers,  because  they  bad 
reason  to  expect  that  be  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  reward 
their  services*  That  as  to  his  Grace  himself,  be  wa3  quite 
doubtful  what  part  be  should  take,  being  equally  balanced  be* 
tween  (ear  on  one  side,  and  love  of  power  on  the  other*  To 
this  the  king  replied,  '^  I  know  be  is  apt  to  be  afraid,  therefore 
go  and  encourage  him ;  tell  him  I  do  not  lock  upon  myself  aa 
King,  wMlst  1  am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoundrels ;  that  I  am 
determined  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  aa? 
aistance,  and  that  be  may  depend  on  my  iavour  and  protection*^^ 

Article  VI. 
Letter  to  /Aa  Reviervers  of  ^^Itafy ;  including  a»  jinnaer  (# 
a  Pimnfhitt  entithd  ^^  Qbservation9  upon  th^  CuhmmitB  sni 
i/KsrtpresaUaiions.  in  Lady  MorgaiCs  lialyj*^ 

By  Ladt  Morgan. 

IFrom  the  Jfem  Monthly  Magazine — Oct.  1821. J 

<^  BeiDg  divided  betireea  the  necessity  to  say  somethiDg  of  m^ie^y  and  mgr 
fwn  IvJnQSS  to  undertake  so  awkward  a  task*^— Pop«* 

"  Mere  rogues but  tbey  are  friends. 

One  is  his  pimter  in  disguise,  and  keeps 

His  press  in  an  hollow  tree,  where^  ta  oonoetl  hisp, 

He  works  bj  gkuw-worm  light ;  the  ouxm^  tea  qpoKf-. 

The  other  i^ajaos  rag  is  the  compositor. 

Who  in  an  angle,  where  the  ants  inhabit, 

(The  emblems  oi  his  labour,)  will  sit  curM 

Whole  days  and  nights,  and  work  his  eyes  out.^ 

Tkm  fTrndie^,  B.  Jonton. 
It  has  been  started  as  an  objection  to  my  work  on  Italy,  that 
it  had  no  Preface.    Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  tb^ 
omis^iojpi ;— ^ne  may  suffice — I  bad  nothing  to  say. 
*  Talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines^ 
The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po,' 
I  bad  exhausted  ev^  my  woman's  garrulity  5  and  wa^  as  weary 
ef  mj  pen,  at  the  end  of  my  two  q^uarto  yolumes,  as  I  bad 


l>ceii  of  my  carriage,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  two  yeaw^ 
journey*  Even  stiK  I  should  be  unable  to  *  furnish  forth'  a 
preface,  had  not  the  inditers  of  daily  criticism  supplied  me 
with  the  necessary  de  q^ioi,  by  the  blundering  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  task  of  filling  up  the  interval,  which 
has  accidentaUy  occurred,  between  the  publication  of  my  work, 
and  the  quaterly  and  monthly  apparition  of  the  ^  All  hails  htrt^ 

'  It  Is  now,  I  beUeve,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  the  sup* 
posed  literary  organ  of  Government  gave  the  word  to  all 
subaltern  scribes  to  bear  down  upon  and  attack  whatever  I 
should  print :  and  the  public  will  allow  that  the  *  ragamuffins' 
of  this  *  ancient  PistoP  (who,  by  the  bye,  like  Sir  John  Falstafl^ 
has 

*  Misused  the  Kings's  Press  most——') 
•have  done  their  spiriting' faithfully,  if  not  'gently.'  They 
have  attacked  me  in  every  point  where  the  woman  was  most 
susceptible,  the  author  most  sensitive.  They  have  attacked 
my  pabiic  profession,  and  private  character,  my  person,  my 
principles,  my  country,  my  friends,  my  kindred,  even  my  dress. 
They  have  done  every  thing  to  injure,  but— praise  me  ;  for^ 
after  all, 

*  It  18  their  slaver  kills,  and  not  their  bite/ — 
Hitherto,  I  have  been,  for  the  interests  perhaps  of  troth  aad 
of  literature,  something  too  loth  '  to  stir  at  these  indignities.' 
Even  now,  if  I  come  forth  among  my  nameless  assaiiants,  *  I 
twear  by  yea  and  nay,*  or  any  other  pretty  oath,  His  more  in 
fun  than  fear — less  in  spite  than  sport.  The  shafts  they  have 
long  let  fly  at  me,  and  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  have  been  shot 
from  noasked  batteries,  and  '  dipped  in  double  venom/  The 
arrow  with  which  I  return  their'  assault,  will  fall  poisonless, 
though  not  perhaps  pointless.  Mine,  I  trust,  will  be  true 
lady's  archery,  fair,  though  irregular;  my  aim  taken  in  the  ga- 
rish eye  of  day — my  name  announced — my  cognizance  blazoned 
— my  device  known — and  my  heart  worn,  as  it  always  has  been, 

*  On  my  sleeve,  for  (even)  daws  to  peck  at.' 

Thus  simply  armed  and  frankly  avowed,  unmasked,  unshielded 
but  by  truth,  alone  in  the  midst  of  my  ambushed  foes,  I  take 
my  ground ; 

'  *  And  as  1  truly  fight,  so  help  me  heaven.* 
ThiD  accidental  circumstance  of  being  born  and  educated  in 
a  land  stamped  with  the  impress  of  six  centuries  of  degrada- 
tion—the natural  tendency  of  a  female  temperament  *to.  a 
prompt,  uncalculating  sympathy — and  the  influence  of  that 
stirring  quality  called  indignation  (as  often  a  constitutional  as 
a  moral  affection) — gave  a  direction  to  my  feelings,'  and  a  co- 
hn^r  to  my  mind  and  writings,  which  from  my  "  youth  upwards** 
have  remained  unchanged  and  indelible. 
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^  Ireland^  the  country  of  roy  birth'  and  my  commiseraiioi), 
became,  almost  in  childhood,  my  inspiration  and  my  theme  j 
and  with  little  reading,  less  judgment,  hut  not  one  interested 
view,  (for  when  was  youth  sordid  ?)  I  embraced  the  cause  of 
Vhe  Irish  Catliolics,  of  whom,  ;>er5ona%,  I  knew  not  one.  Bt* 
ginning  with  the  adaptation  of  some  old  Irish  melodies  to  old 
Irish  tales,  badly  translated,  I  pursued  my  vocation,  in  riper 
year3,  through  a  series  of  national  novels,  which,  had  ihey 
been  written  with  as  much  talent  as  zeal,  might  have  been 
powerfully  efficacious  in  the  cause  they  advocated.  They  had, 
however,  a  rapid  circulation  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and 
they  excited  some  interest  for  those  to  whose  service  they 
were  devoted. 

Hitherto,  as  an  Irish  novelist,  all  my  politics  lay  in  my  heart: 
but  my  subsequent  visits  to  the  continent,  by  extending  the 
sphere  of  observation,  induced  the  necessity  for  research.  I 
saw  much,  read  much,  heard  much :  and  was  aided  by  one 
whose  sound  judgment,  philosophical  mind,  and  firm  principles, 
v^ere  well  calculated  to  correct  a  woman's  rapid  inferences^ 
and  keep  down  the  tone  of  a  novelist's  high-colouring  lancy : 
. — I  had,  besides,  the  benefit  of  the  most  liberal  and  literary 
society  in  Europe. 

Under  circumstances  thm  favourable,  I  was  tempted  t6 
abandon  for  a  time  the  track  of  inventive  comjposition ;  and 
produced  successively  my  "France"  and  "Italy."  In  these 
works  I  attempted  to  expose  the  evils  of  despotic  governments, 
in  opposition  to  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  a  representative 
government : — to  display  the  fatal  efiects  of  a  powerful  and 
intolerant  superstition,  as  opposed  to  the  enlightened  doctrines 
of  rational  and  revealed  religion.  1  did  this,  (at  a  moment 
when  the  dogmas  of  Toryism  ran  highest)  at  all  risks  and  at  all 
sacrifices.  Profit,  pleasure,  and  distinction,  for  myself,  and  for 
those  for  whose  sake  they  would  have  been  most  valuable, 
might  have  been  the  recompense  of  a  more  prudent  direction 
of  my  trifling  talents  :*  persecution,  privation,  and  calumny*, 
were  the  inevitable  result  of  that  line  which,  with  more  ho- 
nesty than  discretion,  I  voluntarily  adopted.t 

*  This  will  not  appear  a  vain  boast,  when  the  miserable  stuff  is  considered, 
which  fills  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  ministerial  press ;  and  which  is  pur- 
chased by  pensions,  places,  and  honours,  more  proportionate  to  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  of  respectability  required  for  its  production,  than  to  the 
litei'ary  talent  evinced  in  its  composition.  Whoever  writes  for  the  interests 
of  the  public,  must  seek  his  recompense  in  the  approbation  of  his  own  con« 
science.  "  Honours  and  emoluments"  (says  Lord  Orford)  "  are  in  the  gift 
"of  the  Crown.     The  Nation  has  no  separate  treasury  to  reward  its  friends." 

f  As  Reviews,  political  and  literary,  in  France  and  England,  were  not 
found  sufficiently  infiuential  in  suppressing  my  writing^s,  whole  volumes  were 
got  up  by  the  Ultras  of  both  counties.  One,  for  instance,  was  published  by 
Colonel  Du  .P ,  now  a  mcmbqr  of  the  Institute  of  France.     Hiis  g^en* 
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Had  I,  te  d»  woriks  tltuded  to,  writteii  due  line  oifefirire  f$, 
public  moffak,  it  would  liaire  been  amenable  to  the  kws ;  aM 
the  laws  wevid  have  had  their  coorse.  Nay  more,  an  inqiHSh 
tion  beyond  the  laws  would  have  BuoHDoned  the  author  before 
its  Btar^chamber  tribuaabi;  and  never  since  the  faggot  wai 
kindled,  and  the  pile  raised,  for  the  unfortunate  female  vie* 
tims  of  the  ferocious  Jeffreys,*  was  dame  or  damsel  so  roasted, 
as  the  author  of  ^*  France"  and  *^  Italy"  would  have  been,  it 
the  familiars  of  this  new  holy  office  could  hare  detected  bet 
in  any  one  of  those  sins  ascribed  by  the  false  witnesses  of  Hm 
tninisterial  press  to  her  two  last  works. 

The  attack  made  on  *^  France"  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ii 
too  notorious  to  dwell  upon.  It  produced  an  effect  as  udM* 
pected  by  the  author  as  the  critic :  it  assisted  to  hurry  ob  the 
tale  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  suppress ;  of  which  foot 
editions  in  England,  two  in  Franco,  and  &ur  in  America,  were 
rapidly  exhausted.  Even  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  affected, 
in  public,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  clumsy  and  ungeotlemanly 
manner  in  which  their  work  was  done.    In  private,  howe?er« 

they- asked  the  Reviewers  to  iheir  tables,  on  the  strength 

of  such  exertions.    Bui  for  the  Quarterly,  with  res^pect  to  07 

tfeman  introduoed  himself  st  my  house  iti  Dublin,  (haviagf  no  ^thiN'iiiode  of 
making  my  acquaintance,)  where  he  was  Iwspitably  entertained,  and  f» 
sented  to  many  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  A  few  weeks  after  his  deIn^ 
ture,  appeared  his  book  written  a^nst  my  "  France."  When  Mr.  Dj 
P  read  to  me  the  complimentary  passa^s  in  the  opening  of  his  MS.  1 

little  guessed  the  virulence  which  was  to  be  d»played,  upon  a  purely  littfniT 
topic,  in  its  subsequent  pages, 

Much  about  the  same  time  appeared  another  work,  which  was  said  to  ba 
the  production  of  the  same  person  who  translated  my  "  France'*  so  ^^Iscj 
Ikuit  I  was  compelled  to  protest  against  it  in  the  French  journals;  and  ww 
brought  out  a  garbled  translation  of  Florence  Macarthy,  in  opposition  ^^^^ 
done  under  my  own  eye,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life,  less  faithful  and  veit^ 
cious  than  the  translation  itself.-— At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  appear*" 
Mr.  Playfair's  "  France,  not  the  France  of  Lady  Morgan,"  of  which  1 1^ 
iftothing  but  from  the  extracts  given  of  it  in  the  papers,  (being  abroad  at  ttj 
lime  <rf  its  publication.)  In  these  extracts,  however,  there  were  the  ftHi»* 
ialsifications  of  my  text :  one  in  particular,  in  an  anecdote  respecting  >^ 
friend  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte  (Mrs.  Patterson.)  .. 

Criticisms  and  a  biography  of  me,  in  a  French  publication,  were  also  wr* ' 
ten,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  by  two  ladies  (British)  of  notorious  Cih2.nc^ 
Whom  I  refused  to  visit. — Against  "  Italy"  a  heavy  pamphlet  has  ^P^'S 
accusing  me  of  *'  calumnies"  against  Lord  Bentinck.  This  is  said  t°  °®  T^J 
production  of  a  military  officer,  holding  distinguished  appointments  «» 
the  British  Government.  *  a  \  'o£ 

*  *«  Two   women   were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,    for  "^^^^^^ 
the  sweetest  of  female  virtues— compassion  for  the  distressed :  the  t^/ 
Lisle,  widow  of  Lord  Lisle,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt."— Sir  John  DalrympJc*  n^ 
of  James  the  Second,  part  i.  book  ii.  ..    ^ 

For  this  and  similar  acts,  James  appointed  Jeffreys  Lord  9*^*"      Vfe*" 
England  on  his  return  from  the  circuit,  which,  in  allusion  to  its  atroci 
the  Koyal  Stuart  was  wont  fapetifiiisly  to  call  ^<  Jeffreys'  campaign ! 
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wrhicigs,  it  has  *  its  own  quietus  made/  and  I  have  done  with  it.* 
"  Italy'*  was  published  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  by  fhe 
twenty-third,  in  three  days,  -nay,. not  so  much,'  some  of  the 
journals,  hostile  to  liberal  principles,  had  tried,  judged,  and 
condemned  it ;  though  one  of  the  leading  faults  attributed  to 
it  was,  that  it  consisted  of  two  huge  quarto  volumes.  By  the 
first  of  July  it  was  abused  by  almost  every  ministerial  newspa* 
per,  journal,  and  magazine,  which  happened  to  be  on  service 
during  the  short  interval. 

And  now,  'ye  wrath-enkindled  gentlemen,'  whose  rage  is 
excited,  and  whose  loyalty  is  got  up,  at — so  much  per  sheet, 
— ^who  review  without  reading,  and  are  read  without  being  re- 
viewed, I  would  call  you  over 

^  Generally, 
Man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip,' 
and  I  would  show  you  oflF  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
as  showmen  exhibit  apes,  not  for  their  beauty  or  utility,  but  for 
the  malignant  ingenuity  of  their  foul  and  mischievous  tricks.  I 
would  *  stir  up  with  a  long  pole'  that  heavy  nondescript,  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,f  floundering  and  flouncing  in  the  shallows  of  its 
own  eternal  dulness  ;  I  would  *  turn  out'  the  Morning  Post,  the 

*  The  Quarterly  may  now  write  for,  or  a^sunstme,  as  if  pleased — c'estigal* 
In  all  that  concerns  my  writmgs,  it  has  reduced  itself  to  the  state  of  a  compa- 
triot of  mine,  of  inventive  notoriety ;  who,  calling'  one  day  at  dinner  for  bread, 
observed  to  his  neighbour,  "  I  have  told  that  fellow  I  want  bread  twenty 
times."    "  He  doesnt  believe  you,  dear,"  replied  his  companion. 

f  The  Ldterary  Gctzdte,  which  was  carried  on  with  some  Spirit  while  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Colburn,  (now  the  publisher  of  decidedly  the  best  and 
most  amusing  magazine  in  England,)  has  changed  its  character  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,  who  has  taken  such  pains  to  prove,  not 
only,  that  on  finishing  the  1st  vol.  of  my  work,  **  the  reader  will  have  learnt 
little  about  the  Italian  cities,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the  manner^  and  cus- 
t<xns  of  their  inhabitants," — ^not  only  that  ''  he  will  have  found  instruction 
and  amusement  in  scarcely  one"  of  my  pages, — ^but  that  Lord  Byron  is  no 
original  poet! ! ! — and  that  he  should  not  be  read.  En-revanche^  however, 
he  has  always  a  stock  of  little  Pocket  Poets,  of  his  own,  on  hand,  which  h% 
fires  off  at  the  public  with  various  seducing-  epithets  : — one  is  '^  a  modeH 
gem/as,^  destined  for  immortality.  Another  is  an  <^  apostle  of  lUeraturey'^ 
worthy  of  his  high  vocation !  A  third  is  designated  as  "  that  gorgeous  poet,^ 
En-attendant^  every  body  runs  after,  and  reads,  Lord  Byron,  (as  well  they 
may,)  and  nobody  reads  the  poetical  proteges  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  except 
the  editor  himself.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  individuals  who 
have  attacked  me  anonymously,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  little  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  enmity.  This  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  one  of  my 
bitterest  libellers,  notwithstanding  his  recent  outcries  against  satirical  wri- 
tings, was  formerly  editor  of  that  notorious  periodical  work  "  The  Satirist," 
a  publication,  which  to  name  is  to  describe.  Various  other  facts,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  relative  to  the  history  of  this  ci-devant  reporter  of  th« 
Morning  Post,  and  editor  of  the  Satirist,  would  go  a  great  way  toward  satis- 
fying the  public,  both  of  tiie  grounds  of  his  criticisms  on  my  writings,  and 
the  weight  that  is  due  to  them;  but,  for  the  present,  I  forbear.  I  have  asoer« 
tained  bis  literary  identity,  and  that  is  sufficient,  het  bis  works  spojik  fat 
themselves. 
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iiever-to-b6*read«  and  always«to*be-laugbed-at  Momiog  Posts 
which  Ridicule  has  '  marked  for  her  own  ;^  and  so  on  with  the 
whole  menagerief  but  that,  just  now,  I  have  not  time  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all,  and  give  ^  to  each  his  due.'    I  must  therefore  bold 

{^ou  over,  as  sportsmen  bag  their  foies,  for  a  future  chase ;  se- 
ecting  from  your  number  one,  who  represents  you  all,  and  whose 
review  of  my  work,  made  up  of  dregs  extracted  from  the  crucibles 
of  the  Q,uarterly  and  of  Black  wood^s  laboratory,  is  quintessential 
in  all  the  properties  by  which  each  is  distinguished  : — the  thing 
}  stllude  to  is  the  Edinburgh  Magazinei*  or  Literary  Miscellany. 
The  Edinburgh  Magazine !  Land  of  the  learned  and  the 
liberal,  land  of  the  Humes,  the  Robertsons,  the  Playfairs,  and 
the  Leslies,  can  you  suffer  the  time-honoured  name  of  your 
lettered  capital  to  be  prefixed  to  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  But  na- 
tions, like  heaven,  must  sometimes  submit  to  hear  themselves 
profaned,  and  to  have  their  venerated  names  taken  in  vain  for 
the  worst  of  purposes  and  in  the  worst  of  causes. 

And  now  '  Room,  room,  brave  gallants.'  Trot  him  out  here 
on  his  '  pasteboard  hobby,'  this  lord  of  literary  misrule,  this 
critical  Chronomastixf  of  Uie  Edinburgh  Magazine.  So  here  he 
com?s,  backed  by  Messieurs  Constable  and  Co.  and  the  long 
house  of  Longman;  who,  as  they  accompany  their  champion  to 
the  lists,  and  in  their  own  names  present  him  his  *  three-coruer'd 
beater'  or  ^  round  rondash,'  to  shield  him  in  the  affiray,  Qutt  e^eil 
abide  the  issue. 

*  Let  the  appellant's  trumpet  sound,' 
The  public  '  shall  decide  the  victor's  chivalry.' 

EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  JULY,  IBSLf 

"  /fa/y,  by  Lady  Morgan.^^ 
**  I  trust,'*  says  Lady  Morgan,  "  that,  in  a  woman^s  work,^  sesh 

*  «  Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  Orders  jfbr  the 
work  should  be  particularly  addressed  to  Longman  and  Co.  London.** 

f  <<  Chronomastix,  a  genuine  name,  it  would  seem,  for  thehei^  of  libellist« 
who  infested  t?i09e  times, 

I  As  my  work  on  Italy  could  not  hare  reached  Edinburgh  in  time  to  hare 
been  read  and  reviewed  for  the  July  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  I 
have  reason  to  think  it  was  manufactured  in  London.  It  smells  of  the 
Quarterly  creature !  and  whole  phrases  of  abuse  and  invective  applied  to  me 
in  the  review  of  "  Italy,"  have  been  already  applied  by  William  Gifford,  Esq, 
in  his  furwus  edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  to  the  victims  of  (to  use  a  term  of  W^ 
own  applied  to  Hurd)  his  "  insane  criticism^ — the  Malones,  Whalleys,  &c.  &c. 
For  instance — ^^  What  Umguage  of  reprobation  is  suffid&ntiy  strong  to  mari 
the  portentous  ignorance,  which  could  deliberately  affirm  that  the  homely  aii4 
unadorned  interlude  in  the  Tempest  exceeded  in  the  splendour  of  its  eidiibi- 
tion  that  of  all  the  masks  of  Jonson  ?" — Mies  on  the  Mask  of  the  Vision  of 
Delight. — ^Here  is,  word  for  word,  the  "  language  of  reprobation'*  nsed  to 
*'  that  Irish  woman^  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

*  Lord — that  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural !" — Tempest* 

}  One  would  imagine,  that  tliis  extract  was  taken  from  a  preparatory  pas- 
aj^  in  my  work,  in  which  I  pleaded  sex  in  abatement  of  all  criticism  upon  tJ^ 


Ikiav  plead  its  priviUgt ;  and  that,  if  the  heart  wiH  oceasidiialljr 
tnaKe  itself  a  party  in  the  cuncem^  its  intrusions  may  be  pardoned, 
as  long  as  the  facts  detailed  are  backed,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  by  the  authority  of  contemporary  testimonies.^^ '  We  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  words  ^privilege  of 
Parliamenf  as  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  that  the  English 
language,  or  the  English  constitution,  can  boast  of.  In  this 
opinion  we  have  erred.  Lady  Morgan  has  practically  demon* 
fitrated,  that,  of  all  the  salvos  ever  entered,  to  impose  on  thb 
credulity,  or  propitiate  the  favour,  of  mankind,  that  of  ^privilegie 
ofsex*  is  the  most  conveniently  atid  mischievously  general  and 
comprehensive.  Is  a  jolterhead  of  a  country  member  laughed  at 
by  an  opposition  print,  wherein  his  folly,  his  ignorance,  his  ducti- 
lity, or  his  corruption,  are  animadverted  on  as  they  deserve?  hfi 
rises  in  his  place — denounces  the  daring  offender — pleads  '  privi*- 
lege  of  Parliament' — ^and  ends  with  amotion,  which  is  generally 
carried,  for  providing  the  would-be  patriot  with  cool  apartments 
in  Newgate.  Here,  however,  the  matter  rests.  The  session  of 
Parliament  and .  the  durance  of  the  patriot  terminate  together } 
and  the  sinner  issues  forth  from  his  opprobrious  den  to  commit 
tiew  trespasses,  without,  perhaps,  encountering  fresh  Castigation. 
But  does  an  ambulating  scribbler  of  bad  novels  indite  two  goodly 
quartos,  every  page  of  which,  almost,  is  sprinkled  over  with  mor^ 
or  less  of  Nonsense,  Ignorance,  Indecency,  Irreligion,  Jacobin*- 
ism,  and  Premeditated  Perversion  of  Facts  f  it  is  immediately 
hoped  and  "  trusted  that  s£it  may  plead  its  i^Iiivileoe,  and  that, 
if  the  heart  make  itself  a  party  in  the  concern,  its  intrusions  may 
be  pardoned !"  In  the  former  instance,  the  offenee,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, meets  with  a  puni<>hment  in  some  degree  suitable  and 
proper  5  whereas,  in  the  latter,  after  every  better  principle  of  our 
nature  has  been  outraged-^after  the  laws  and  institution  of  our 
country,  and  our  religion,  have  been  traduced  and  vilified-*-aftet 
the  inveterate,  the  mortal  foes  of  truth,  religion,  and  social  order, 
have  been  held  up  as  paragons  of  philosophy,  patriotism,  and 
virtue — after  we  have  toiled  through  blasphemy  and  Jacobinism, 
calumny  and  falsehood — we  are  immediately  called  upon  to  re* 
spect  "  the  privilege  of  sex  V^  and,  on  pain  of  being  branded  with 
inexpiable  cowardice,  to  refrain  from  making  a  single  tilt  against 
such  an  enormous  delinquent,  merely  because,  forsooth,  th4 
"  work"  is  "  a  woman's !"  The  age  of  chivalry,  alas !  is  gone 
by ;  and  ^'  a  woman's  work'*  against  which  such  grave  charged 
are  laid,  must,  no  less  than  a  man's,-^had  any  man  ever  written 
such  amass  of  revolting  jargon  and  abomination — submit  to  the 
dissecting  knife  of  criticism.  To  give  Lady  Morgan  the  full 
benefit  or  our  strictures,  however,  we  shall  take  care  to  be  most 
rigidly  methodical.'' 

work  genersilly ;  whereais,  in  fact,  it  is  an  observation  made  by  the  bye,  on  tl^ 
imbjett  of  Milan,  where  the  hospitalities  I  received,  and  the  &iend^ip  I  esL 
perienced,  might  perhaps  have  prejudiced  my  judgmeat,  and  hurried  me  into 
uniiitentionad  ei^ts* 
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Thos  far  the  accuser :  bis  charge  preferred  agaiast  die 
amounting  to  this — ''  that  she  is  an  ambulatory  scribbler  of  bad 
novels !— of  nonsense !-— ignorance ! — indecency ! — irreUgion  ! — 
Jacobinism  !-— and  premeditated  perversion  of  facts ! — one  who 
bas  outraged  every  better  principle  of  nature !  traduced  and  vili- 
fied the  laws,  institutions,  and  religion  of  her  country ! — that  she 
is  an  abettor  of  the  mortal  foes  of  social  okdeh  ! — a  retailer  of 
blasphemy !— Jacobinism!-— calumny ! — and  falsehood !— and  the 
author  of  a  mass  of  revoking  jargon  and  abomination  ! !" — And 
this,  the  accuser  calleth  *^  giving  the  accused  the  full  benefit  of  his 
strictures  I  /  P^ — And  now  to  the  proofs.  The  Reviewer  gives 
them  in  the  following  order  : 

"  1*  Nonsense— To  convince  our   readers  that  we  do  not 
dive  very  deep  for  examples  under  this  category,  we   shall  tran- 
ftcribe  ihe  very  first  sentence  of  this  monstrous  literary  abortion* 
**  The  fables  of  antiquity  have  assigned  to  the  Peninsula  of  Italy 
a  gulden  age ;  and  history,  sufficiently  vague^  but  better  accredited^ 
bas  peopled  its  Sden  plains  with  confederated  tribes ;  and  has 
cpvered  regions  with  numerous  flocks  and  plenteous  harvests, 
where  desolation  now  reigns  over  pestilential   marshes."     Here 
we  have  ^*  fables"  '^  assigning  a  golden  age  to  a  peninsula  ;"  and 
"  history,"  at  once  "  vague"  and  "  accredited,"  "  peopling  Eden 
plains  with  confederated  tribes !'' — that  is,  '*  confederated''  before 
they  ^'  peopled  the  Eden  plains ;"  though  where  this  *'  confedera- 
cy" was  first  entered  into,  this  petticoated  ultra-radical  has  not 
deigned  to  inform  us.    In  the  sentences  that  follow  in  continua- 
tion, we  meet  with  **  Europe  subjugated  (enslaved)  to  slavery," — 
'^  a  race  of  mould  znA  fibre  szoamnng  and  violatingj*^ — and   *'  an 
unknown  product  from  the  foundery  of  a  new  creation  thinning 
the  ranks  of  a  refined  degeneracy !" — ^In  page  3,  ^'conquest"  is 
said  to  be  '^  consolidated  by  usurpation."    This  is  one  of  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  inversion  of  understanding  that  might  be  selected 
from  the  volumes   before  us.      We  beg  to  inform  Miladi,   that 
''conquest"  ^'consolidates  usurpation,"  not  usurpation  conquest. 
Bonaparte  was  a  successful  usurper,  only  because  he  was  a  great 
conqueror.     Where  did  Lady  Morgan  discover  that ''  the  para- 
dise" (Italy  we  presume)  '*  lured"  (what  ?)  "  from  the  plains  of 
Egypt."     We  daresay  there  are  Gypsies  in  Italy  as  elsewhere; 
but  we  really  never  heard  that  Ptolemy  had  ever  reigned  in  that 
country,  although  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with  great 
deference  to  her  Ladyship,  who  is  obviously  very  learned  in  ancient 
history,  having  discovered  m^ny  facts  which  had   totally  escaped 
the  more  obtuse  perceptions  of  her  predecessors.  In  page  7  we  are 
informed  that  '^  hecatombs  of  Roman  lives  were  offered  up  on  the 
ratification  of  this  alliance,"  (that  bet  ween  Eugenius  III.  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,)  '^  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul."    What !  was  this  alliance  ratified  by  human  sacrifi- . 
ces  f    We  confess  we  cannot  discover  a  glimpse  of  meaning  ia 
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^is  odd  piece  of  exaggeration  and  nonsense*    There  is  not  a 
whisper  in  history  to  justify  such  an  assertion.' 

And  is  this  the  ignoramus  you,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  have 
employed  to  revievir  books  of  travels — to  whom  you  have  com- 
mitted the  destiny  of  your  literary  miscellany  ?  Oh,  fie !  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co. !  Though  your  Reviewer  personifies  preten- 
sion, 

— — *  His  discourse  peremptory, 
His  tongue  filed,  and  his  general  behaviour 
Vain,  and  thrasonical,^ 
yet  his  ignorance  appears  through  every  line,  and  he  obviously 
throws  himself  for  information  on  the  author  he  reviles — upon  the 
f^ peUicoated  vlira'radical  author,*^ — with  an  unconscious  simpli- 
city that  is  very  amusing.     What !  has  he  read  nothing  on  the 
early  story  of  Italy  f     Well,  then,  let  him  look  into  Virgil,  Ma- 
crobius,  Micali,  Pignotti ;  and  in  those  writers,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, who  have  treated  on  the  aboriginal  state  of  Italy,  he  will 
find  the  authorities  of  all  1  have  asserted  on  the  *'  golden  age, 
assigned  by  fables  to  Italy.'*     Any  one  of  the  young  men  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  will  point  out  the  passages  alluded 
to,  and  one  among  them  perhaps  will  translate*  for  him  (which 

*  Notwithstanding  one  word  of  Greek,  and  a  few  lines  of  Latin,  which 
this  Chronomastix  has  horrowed  to  enrich  his  critique  upon  Italy,  it  is  very 
evident  by  his  shameful  blunders,   that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  modem 
languages.     The  Quarterly  Review,  denying  that  there  was  such  a  phrase 
as  "  bouquet  d^arhres^^  threw  the  Ultras  into  dismay ;  but  here  is  a  gentleman 
mistaking  the  common  Italian  placard,  ^*  qui  si  vende  acqua  vita^'"  which  tra- 
vellers read  over  every  pot-house  from  Susa  to  Naples,  for  a  **  mixture  of 
French  and  Latin;"  because  ^^vende'^  (pronounced  vendey)  looks  like  the 
French  "  ijcnrf,"  and  "oc^t/o  tJito"  reminds  him  of  the  Latin  ^' acqua  viitB.^ 
And  on  this  presumption  be  declares  that  I  know  nothing  of  languages  !  In 
like  manner  he  observes,  that  the  custom-house  officers  would  say,  "  Ha  lei 
qtuUche  com  per  la  dogana  ?"  and  not,  as  I  have  put  it*  "  J>/tente  per  la  do- 
gana?^    If  any  Scotch  teacher  of  Italian,  in  a  provincial  boarding-school, 
has  told  the  Reviewer  this,  he  has  misled  him.     Any  Scotchman  who  has 
been  in  Italy  (and  I  have  met  many  accomplished  persons  of  that  nation 
abroad)  will  set  him  right  on  this  head.     The  gruff,  smoky  Doganiero,  who 
presents  himself  at  the  carriage-window,  and  raises  his  hand,  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  raising  his  eyes,  frequently  permits  nothing  more  than  an 
interrogating  "  niente  ?^  to  slide  out  of  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  while  the 
fumes  of  his  pipe  evaporate  at  the  other.     As  he  usually  ppcaks  the  dialect  of 
bis  own  state,  his  Italian  never  reaches  to  the  elegant  Tuscan  "  ha  leiJ" 
This  it  is  to  review  books  of  travels,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  tlje  coun- 
tries of  which  they  treat.    All  the  remarks  upon  my  French  are  equally  in- 
accurate,— for  instance,  the  Reviewer  says,  the  "  Covp  de  plat  de  sabre'*^  is 
wrong ;  that  Lady  Morgan  should  have  written,  **  Coup  du  plat  de  sabre." 
Tlie  phrase,  however,  is  to  be  found,  precisely  as  I  wrote  it,  in  the  Diction- 
noire  de  PAcademie^  and  in  the  Dictionnaire  critique  de  la  langue  Fran^aise,^ 
This  blunder  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  Reviewer  being  mentioned  to  an 
old  French  officer,  he  observed,  "  Si  l^on  voulut  dire,  quhin  penonne  a  re^ 
le  coup  d?un  autre,  en  disant,  il  lui  a  donni  un  coup  avec  le  plat  du  sabre,  cela 
wnUcU  exprimer  que  ce  n^eUntpas  a^oer  le  tranchant,  que  Vindividu  fut  frapp6  ; 
maw  avec  le  plat  du  sabre ;  coup  de  pUU  de  saJbre,  est  la  phrase  nnlitaire  pour 
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I  caonol  stop  16  do)  the  following  paragraph ;  m  itself  a  siilEcient 
aatbority  for  all  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject :— - 

'^  Ipoiti  chiamarano  secol  dPoro  il  tempo  Hi  queiregni  the  la  lor 
fantasia  Btppt  abbelire  con  It  piu  stductnti  narazionij  mentre  cht 
la  riconoscenza  nazionale  coUoco  in  cielo  i  wmti  di  qnei  benefat* 
tori  de/rtimamta.'^-— L'ltalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani* 

From  the  same  sources  he  may  derive  information  on  Che 
early  confederacy  of  the  Italian  States;  of  which  Micali  ob- 
serves, "  Tutti  questi  popoli  riuniti  con  vincoli  d'una  eommune 
origine^  tradevano,  cio  non  osiante,  dalla  rdigione  e  dalla  politico, 
il  principal  fondamento  della  lor  concordiasottola  tutdar  custodia 
di  una  noxione  coNrEDBRATA.''  Vol.  I.  p.  149. 

"We  meet  (observers  this  Pscudo- Reviewer)  with  Europe  sub- 
jugated (enslaved)  to  slavery."  But  according  to  my  Irish  bog«- 
latin,  "  subjugated,"  from  its  derivation,  means  literally  *  passed 
under  the  yoke  !*  It  is  related  that  the  Romans  did  so  upon  an 
occasion — 

*  Patience  per  force  with  wilful  choler  meeting ;' 
but  were  not  therefore  enslaved  !     The  Reviewer  is' referred  to 
any  Roman  History  (abridged  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies.) 

''In  page  3,"  adds  this  Captain  O' Blunder  of  the  Ekiinburgh, 
— **  in  page  3,  Conquest  is  said  to  be  consolidated  by  Usurpation ; 
but  I  beg  to  inform  Mitadi,^  that  Conquest  confo/tJa^e^  Usurpa- 
tion !" 

im  esp^  de  chMimerU  milUaire,  trop  connu  de  nos  armiet  sous  Pancun  re- 
gime.'"^ 

But  this  is  nothing — he  has  invented  sentiments  for  me,  expressive  of  the 
most  shameless  lihertinism  that  ever  disgraced  any  work,  male  or  female  ; 
such  as  '<  Lady  Morgan  calls  having  hut  one  wife  at  a  time,  a  privation  of 
virtue."  I  appeal  from  this/a/*e  witness^  to  the  readers  of  "  Italy." — ^Another 
fabrication,  equally  gross,  is  the  following :  "  With  all  the  self-satisfied  assu- 
rance of  the  most  complete  vanity,  she  tells  us,  that  Hannibal,  according  to 
Livy,  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount  Cenis."  I  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  first, 
page  24.  The  passage  thus  misconstrued,  purposely  and  knowingly,  is  as 
follows  :  '<  From  such  a  site  as  this  Hannibal  halted  his  Carthaginians,  and 
pointed  to  the  recompense  of  all  their  arduous  undertakings — ^from  such  a 
site  as  this,  the  Lombard  Alboin  passed,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  The  moon  shines  bright — in  such  a  night  as  this, 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wall.' 

*  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand ;' 
gay  Lorenzo  and  Jessica — and  ^ct,  they  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  on  tfuzt 
particular  night  in  which  they  "^ere  seated  in  Portia's  garden,  Trolius 
<  sighed  his  soul  to  Cressida,' — or  Dido 

*  Waived  her  love  to  come  again  to  Carthage.* 
Of  Livy,  his  name,  or  authority,  there  is  not  a  single  word;  and  yet  this  im 
the  way  I  have  been  always  reviewed !  the  object  being,  covie  qui  coute^  to 
stop  the  sale  of  my  works,  and  prevent  my  writing  at  aU. 

f  This  epithet  of  "  J^Iiladi^  is  meant  to  be  wit,  but  it  cannot  pass  for  ori- 
ginality. It  has  been  worn  threadbare  in  the  service  of  Blackwood's  Maga* 
7ine,  who  received  it,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  from  his  Dublin  contribotor : 
thence  it  passed  to  the  *'  Morning  Post ;"  and  is  yet  deemed  worthy  of  adop- 
tion by  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  But  wit  is  like  cookery,— 

— '  Et  souvenez  vous  bien, 

Qu'un  diner  rechauffib  ne  valut  jamaiB  rien.^— BotJeou. 
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Oh,  my  Chronomastix,  you  may  '  tell  that  to  the  Marines,'  but 
the  Caesars  and  the  Napoleons  would  never  hikve  believed  you  I 
They  were  Conquerors  first- — Emperors  afterwards;  and  they 
consolidated  the  conquests,  which  gave  them  an  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  their  fellow-citizeos,  by  usurpations,  which  gave  them 
power  over  their  rights. 

^^  Where  f  (continues  mon  imperturbuhle  /)  witere  did  Lady 
Morgan  discover  that  the  Paradise  (Italy  we  presume,)  lured  from 
the  plains  of  Egypt  ?"  &c.  &c.  8^c. — Call  you  this  reviewing  ? 
- — "  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends"  ! !  1  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.  ?«-^Why,  Goodman  Dull^  Lady  Morgan  found  it  in 
$uch  works  as  her  Reviewer  evidently  never  heard  of--**]n  Buonar* 
apTj — 'in  Maffhi — ^10  Mazzochi — who  all  differ  in  some  res- 
pects, though  all  agree  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  had 
their  origin  in  ancient  emigration*  ^^  Chi  la  ripete  dalP  Egitto  f 
(says  Pignotti)— ^c/w  dai  Canei  /  chi  da  questi  e  dri  Feneci^*^  &ic* 
Uc.  &LC.  &c. 

"  In  page  7  we  are  informed,"  (continues  the  Reviewer  of 
*  Italy,')  that  ^*  hecatombs  of  Roman  lives  were  offered  up  on 
the  ratification  of  this  alliance  between  Eugenius  III.  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  !--*-What,  was  this  alliance  ratified  by  blood  f  we  confess 
we  caunot  discover  a  glimpse  of  meaning  in  this  odd  piece  of 
exaggeration  and  nonsense.  There  is  not  a  iohisper  in  history 
tojustify  such  an  assertion." 

To  this  I^answer,  not  in  the  History  of  *'  Jack  the  Giant-killer" 
-p-but  there  is,  in  the  splendid  '^  History  of  the  Italian  Republics," 
by  SiSMONDi— -and  in  all  other  histories,  which  treat  of  this  no- 
torious epoch  of  the  middle  ages.  ''  Jihn  Cousin^  voUa  un  belle 
occasion  pour  apprendre  a  lire^^ — as  D'Argenson  said  to  the  illite- 
rate Bignon,  when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  King. 

^'  in  page  17  we  meet  (observes  my  Bignon)  with  the  following 
passage:  'For  while  the  classical  annals  of  Italy,  with  all  theirvices 
and  crimes,  make  a  part  of  the  established  education  of  England, 
the  far  nobler  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  lessiecles  des  me- 
rites  ignores^  remains  but  little  known/—-"  It  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine  whether  ignorance  or  nonsense  predominates  in  this  passage. 
The  classical  annals  of  Italy,  of  which  Lady  Morgan  knows  about 
as  much  as  the  man  in  the  moon,  do  certainly  make  a  part  of  the 
established  education  of  England,  and  we  rejoice  that  this  is  the 
case  \  but  we  should  certainly  insult  the  understandings  of  our 
readers,  were  we  to  attempt  to  viiidicate  the  study  of  the  classi- 
cal annals  of  Italy,  teeming  as  they  do  with  great  and  immortal 
examples  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  or  to  expose  the  portentous  ig- 
norance  which  could  describe  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  puny, 
ierocioQ9,  and  sanguinary  Republics  of  Italy**-^of  the  crimes  of 
such  men  u$  the  fjw  de  Valentino,  and  Popes  Alexander  and 
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CUnient — as  far  nobler  than  that  of  Numa,  of  TarqaiD,  of  Bra* 
tus,  of  Cassar,  of  Pompeyi  of  Augustus,  or  of  Cicero." 

The  puny  Republics  of  Italy ! !  What  then,  I  ask,  was  the  state 
of  Rome  in  the  tiroes  of  the  Numas  and  Tarquins  ?  A  cluster 
of  wicker  huts,  resembling  the  miserable  creaghts  of  the  Irish 
Rapparees :  while  the  marble  capitals  of  Italy,  the  glorious  work» 
of  the  Orcagoas,  the  Bramantes,  and  the  Michael  Angelos,  still 
attest  the  splendour  of  the  Republics  of  the  middle  ages,  their 
wealth,  extent,  and  civilization.  For  the  Valentinos,  the  Alex* 
anders,  and  the  Clements,  devoted  to  execration  as  they  are  ia 
the  pages  of  "  Italy,"  (where  probably  the  Reviewer  first  learnt 
any  thing  about  them,)  they  were  much  of  the  same  sort  of  per- 
sons as  the  Nunas  and  the  Tarquins — (and  I  should  like  to 
know  J  par  parenthesCj  which  of  the  Tarquins  is  the  Tory  Review- 
er's favourite  and  model  for  the  study  of  British  youth) — like 
them,  impostors  and  tyrants,  affecting  a  divine  right  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Their  system  was  long  continued  ia 
Europe  :  in  England  it  ended  with  the  Stuarts ;  and  not  all  the 
Tory  magazines  in  Great  Britain — not  even  '  ours*  of  Edinbargb, 
will  bring  it  back, 

'  TAo'  inclinaiion  be  ai  sharp  as  ^tunlV — 
But  the  examples  of  study  held  up  by  the  accused  in  her  work, 
are  not  the  Valentinos  and  Alexanders — they  are  the  Capponi, 
the  Strozzi,  the  Ruccellai — the  Sydney s, Mussels,  and  Hampdens 
of  the  Republics  of  Italy. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci"  (says  the  Reviewer,  who  accuses  me  of 
nonsense)  ^*  employed  upon  his  Supper  I  Our  readers  will  doubt* 
less  feel  curious  to  know  how  long  this  learned  painter  was  occu- 
pied in  eating  his  supper ! ! !  We  blush  to  say  we  really  cannot 
satisfy  them  ! ! !" 

^'  Leonardo's  Supper,'*  it  is  well  known,  is  the  common  as  well 
as  technical  term  given  to  Da  Vinci's  picture,  and  not  '^Leonardo's 
great  master-piece,  Christ's  last  supper,"  as  the  Chronomastix 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  supposes.  And  does  the  Reviewer 
blush  here  f  Let  him  keep  his  revievnng  blushes  for  greater 
instances  of  ignorance  than  he  has  yet  betrayed ;  for  I  have  act 
yet  done  with  him. 

"  3.  I  ND£CBNGir — This  may  appear  an  extraordinary  category 
under  which  to  class  the  sins  of  ^  a  woman^s  loork  f  yet  truth 
compels  us  to  speak  out.  Many  of  the  passages  in  this  book  are 
of  a  kind  to  shame  a  rake  of  any  sense  and  judgment ;  and  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  we  invariably  find  her  Ladyship 
sporting  her  badinage,  her  lascivious  descriptions,  and  double 
entendres,  with  a  freedom,  facility,  and  expertness,  that  may 
startle  weak  nerves.  We  shall  only  produce  one  of  the  least 
exceptionable  instances  of  this  sort  of  transgressions,  and  refer  oor 
readers  to  the  rest.  We  4ar^  not  pollute  our  pages  with  the  odkma 
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«tufr  which  this  ultra-radical  in  petticoats  disports  so  much^  con 

amore. 

^  Wishing  to  visit  the  triumphal  arch  at  Susa,  (the  first  and  al- 
most the  last  perfect  monument  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  in  Italy  till 
Rome  is  reached,)  we  were  told  that  it  stood  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Governor,  behind  tlie  fort.  On  ascending  to  its  gates,  we  were 
Ireceived  by  a  veteran,  who,  for  a  trifling  douceur,  admitted  us 
within  the  walls,  and  presented  us,  not  to  the  *  warder  boldj'  but 
to  the  Governor's  housekeeper.  The  keys  of  the  fortress  seemed 
to  hang  from  her  smart  French  apron,  and  some  visitants  might 
have  found  that  there  was  '  more  peril  in  her  eye  than  fifty  of  their 
swords.'  There  was  a  saucy  mock  humility  about  her,  indica* 
ting  one  whoy  though  hired  to  serve^  remained  to  ride.  As  we 
returned,  under  her  escort,  from  visiting  the  arch,  we  encountered 
the  Governor,  a  most  admirable  dramatic  figure,  in  full  uniform 
and  powdered  toupee«  *  Shall  I  present  you  f '  said  she,  and, 
without  waiting  our  answer,  tripped  up  to  him,  continuing,  '  Here 
are  two  Signori,  [does  her  Ladyship  mean  two  gentlemen  ?*] 
who  wish  extremely  to  see  your  Belvedere.'  The  arch  look  with 
which  she  said  this,  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  Governor,  that 
his  belvedere  was,  for  the  present,  his  cheval  de  battaille.  It  was 
a  little  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  a  bastion  !  beneath  were  the 
Pas  [Quaere  pays']  de  Suze,\  and  the  vales  of  Piedmont ;  above 
hung  the  snowy  Alps ;  and  torrents  fell,  and  streams  trickled,  on 
every  side.  The  Governor  was  the  very  epitome  of  the  Vieilh 
Cour,  He  walked  with  his  hat  off,  showed  us  his  flower-knotsf, 
and  praised  the  English,  by  whose  advice  and  whose  assistance 
fortresses  once  more  rose,  and  ^crZ/(3^n^  governors  and  ^re^^^  house* 
keepers  ruled  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  theatric  than  the 
whole  scene.  The  old  sentinel,  with  one  arm,  smoking  his  pipe, 
under  a  broken  arch ;  an  old  gardner,  in  a  faded  regimental,"  &ic. 

The  proofs  given  in  the  counts  of  this  indictment  of  indecency 
are  marked  in  reprobating  italics — ihey  are  "  Housekeeper  /" 
"  Hired  to  serve^  remained  to  rule  /" — **  Arch  look  !  !  /" — "  Che* 
val  de  battaille  I !  !  /"— "  Pas  de  Suze  !  !  !  /"— «  Vieille  cour!  //" 

9LQd  "  Gallant !!  I  r 

• 

*  No,  her  Ladyship  means  to  ^ve  the  Italian  idiom  ad  atn  ttaliaii  spoke  it ; 
'**  Signori"  is  the  term  always  addressed  to  a  company  of  both  sexes — Th« 
^'  Addio,  Sigtiori,''  the  Italian  salute,  on  entering  a  room  where  both  scxes  are 
present,  (tantamount  to  Good-day,  ladies— gentlemen]  was,  1  remettiber, 
always  translated  into  French  by  one  of  our  Florentine  visiters,  (ambitious  of 
speaking  that  language,)  bj  "  bofi  jour^  Messieurs J^ — Such  ignorance  as  this 
critique  indicates  would  disgrace  the  editorship  of  a  two-penny  ballad.  Havd 
the  "  Si^nxiriP  Constable  and  Co.  no  Italian  corrector  of  the  press,  to  correct 
also  their  Reviewer  ? 

f  {^  Quaere  pays.^j—This  "  quaere  pays''  is  worth  millions ! !  i-^Esl-il possible j 
(as  the  stupid  Prince  of  Denmark  used  to  say  to  his  father-in-law,  James  the 
bpcond,  upon  all  extraordinary  events,)  Est-il  possible,  that  a  Reviewer^ 
hired  by  such  publishers  as  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. — ^wh^se  "  commuiKH 
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Alas!  fer  such  phrases  as  these  am  I  to  incnr  ^  odiua  q£ 
indecency  ? — the  worst  a  woman  can  sustain,  the  last  she  would 
choose  (o  bear  '.—Indecency !  These  are  curious  times  I — 
Prioces  might  recall,  if  they  would,  the  days  and  manaers  of 
the  Charleses  and  the  Lonises  !*— they  might  uke  a  mistreii 
from  the  stage,  or  choose  her  from  the  Red  Bendi,  and  extiiUt 
the  o&priag  of  their  illicit  loves  in  public  and  in  private  9^ 
ciety,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  one  of  those  moral  censors,  those  pmr 
supporters  of  the  <  social  order*  who  fait  foul  of  my  '*  iodeceat 
anecdote,"  and  write  down  •*  Hwseke^r*^  in  Italics,  would 
even,  by  inference,  or  inuendo,  9$mk  these  privileged  violaton 
t>f  decency  and  decorum ! 

*  My  simple  truth  must  be  abused 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuatiog  Jacks,' 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  ignorant  and  the  sfasdlow 
from  reading  a  work,  where  the  nefarious  system,  by  which 
alone  such  creatures  can  thrive  and  flourish,  is  oauiageo«djr 
attacked,^  and  frankly  exposed. 

The  next  charge  brought  forward  by  the  Reviewer  is**^ 
iRBBLioioir ! ! ! — '^  In  page  3,  vol.  I9"  he  says  ^^the  CHEia* 
TiAN  Church  is  described  as  founded  hi  sacrifice,  itc*  &c. — I'hii 
is  pretty  distinct  as  to  her  Ladyship's  creed ;  and  though  coni- 
pelkd  to  do  so  in  justification,  we  cannot  but  solicit  the  kidid- 
gence  of  all  serious  and  religious  persons,  who  niy  Uke  te 
(roidile  to  wade  through  this  article,  for  contamipatiog  oar 
pages  with  the  following, — Ae  last  extract  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce under  this  head,— referriag  OMreiy  to  the  oages  mhue 
further  examples  may  be  found  in  abundance,  by  all  those  wlio 
desire  more.  *  Meantime,  some  devotee,  who  paid  dearly  Sat 
the  privilege,  tottered  under  the  burden  erf*  an  immense  bhek 
Christ,  larger  than  life;  while  another  pious  athlete  bore  m 

cation^  probably  weve  ^^  parHcularly  addreu^d  to  Ltrngmsai  wad  CoQ^na|r» 
liGndon,^  should  make  a  ^ujkre  on  the  '<  Ptu  de  Suze  ! !  /  /^ — Should  £p 
start  a  doubt  on  the  Pas  de  Calais^  he  19  lost!  Even  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Longman  will  find  him  out  on  that  point — that  will  be  2if (mot-fits  indeed ! 

*  This  art  was  first  resorted  to  by  the  Quarterly,  and  it  then  invented  tjuitt 
odious  calbmny  by  a  distortion  of  facts,  which  Mr.  Playfair  has  copied,  and 
which  has  been  kindly  refuted  by  some  generous  person  whom  I  do  not 
know,  in  the  Gazette,  Historical,  Political,  and  Literary,  of  July  9,  1820.  I 
give  the  passage : — "  The  ifirst  count  in  the  indictment  runs  thus — ^  Tha 
indecent  story  about  not  finding  a  MM  in  Dieppe  to  represent  the  Virgin, 
is  not  fit  for  a  book  that  gets  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  who  have  either 
religion  or  virtue.'  Does  he  know  that  Lady  Morgan  says  no  such  tWng^— 
that  she  never  asserted  that  a  maid  or  a  virgin  could  not  be  found  in  Dieppe, 
but  t/ie  inuige  of  the  Virgin  to  carry  in  the  procession  ?  The  Revolution  had 
spread  such  desolation,  that  when  processions  were  revived  by  Louis  XVHI. 
the  priests  could  not  find  in  the  chapel  am  effigy  to  represent  the  person  whose 
festival  they  commemorated.  Before  Mr.  Playfair  again  quotes  a  passage 
iat  the  purpose  of  criticising  it,  we  would  recommend  to  him  rather  to  con- 
sult the  original  work,  than  any  false  and  prejudiced  misrepresentation  of  it" 


Ivbtte  Christ  of  equal  liinicai&ioii !'  Vol.  I.  p.  249.  At  bis 
Mfliire,  the  reader  who  desires  farther  specimeDs^  may  consnk 
the  fpltewiog  pages  of  VoL  L  23,  30,  188,  200,  and  249;  and 
o£  VoL  II.  86, 149,  179,  211,  274,  and  412.  This  last  is  quite 
horrible,  and,  except  this  womao,  there  is  not,  we  are  convinced, 
another  English  writer  that  would  have  penned  so  atrocious  an 
outrage  on  all  religion  and  decency.  Our  very  btdod  almost 
curdl^  to  read  it  But  we  must  advance  with  our  ungrateful 
examination.'' 

The  anecdote  given  in  this  insulated  and  distorted  way,  is 
part  of  a  descri|)tion  of  a  religious  procession,  annually  per- 
formed at  Genoa,  revived  and  protected  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  ^  terms  ^'  Criito  nero — Cristo  bianca^^  are  taken 
froin  the  royal  apd  sacred  program  of  the  ibstival.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  stands  accountable,  and  not  the  author^  for  this 
article,  with  which  the  immaculate  of  the  Edinburgh  has  con^ 
iaminated  hi*  purepage$.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  page  3,  vol. 
I.  there  is  no  such  term  as  the  '* Chaistian  Church,''  it  is  'a 
weak  invention  of  the  enemy's :'-— for  the  pages  alluded  to  by 
numbers,  they  are  the  best  refutations  of  the  whole  charge,  and 
to  them  the  public  is  referred.* 

^^  6.  Pr£Meditat£d  PfiRvsRsiON  OY  Facts. — ^This  is  a  grav6 
and  serious  crimination,  and  the  proof  shall  be  as  complete  as 
the  vice  here  indicated  is  odious  and  revolting.  Our  first  exam- 
tde  shall  be  from  p.  12  of  vol.  f .  ^  Francis  (f.)  when  a  prisoner 
in  Spain,  and  weary  of  confinement,  pliedged  his  honour  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  would  return  if  permitted  to  visit  his  dominions. 
When  he  reached  the  frontiers  of  France,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  Charles'  credulity ;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  built  a  little 
pavilion,  and  calling  Jt  Madrid,  took  possession  of  it,  with  Me 
void  a  MadridJ*  Now  this  story  is  as  false  as  it  is  ridirulons^ 
and  what  is  more.  Lady  Morgan  cannot  but  know  that  it  is 
false.  Will  any  human  being,  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  ac- 
quainted with  history,  bdieve  in  the  '  credulity'  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  or  that  he  would  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  an 
artifice  as  that  recorded  above  f  ^' 

For  the  violation  of  the  pledged  oath  of  Francis  the  First, 
and  the  Pope's  absolving  him  from  it,  Robertson,  Muller,  and 
Sismondi,  may  be  adduced  as  evidences ;  and  the  main  fact  being 

*  In  reply  to  these  chai^^es  of  immorality,  &c.,  once  for  all,  I  ajqpeal  from 
tlie  Reviewers  to  the  works  themselves.  Let  me  be  judgped  by  what  I  hare 
written;  and  not  by  the  commentaries  of  my  enemies,  oik  the  dislocated  and 
insulated  passages  they  choose  to  put  forward  for  their  own  purposes.  It  ia 
mmewhat  singular  that  of  these  zesdous  advocates  for  public  decency,  there 
are  few  (whose  names  and  histories  are  known)  whose  lives  will  justify  their 
by|nrocriucal  pretensions,  and  who  haye  not,  at  some  period  of  their  literary 
emstence,  been  ^^uiUy  of  the  very  sins  they  lo  eagerly  attempt  to  fix  on  ^e 
opponents  of  their  newly  .adopted  pcditiea. 
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established,  the  episode  of  the  Pavilion,  even  if  apocryphal, 
given  on  insufficient  aothority,  wonld  have  been  no  grave 
offence  :  but  the  anecdote  of  the  PavUlon  de  Madrid  is  as  noto- 
rious as  the  existence  of  the  PavUlon  Martan^  and  it  is  possible 
the  Reviewer  may  know  as  much  of  one  as  the  other. 

'*  or  the  same  freedom,"  he  continues,  ^  with  historical    facts 
we  have  another  example  in  page  26,  Vol.  I. 

^  The  French  army,  under  Louis  XIV.  became  the  slavidi 
agent  of  the  most  egotistical  ambition ;  and  the  excesses  permitted 
to  his  troops  diminished  their  popularity,  and  corrupted  their 
discipline.  The  disasters  which  closed  and  disgraced  bis  reign 
left  the  people  discontented,  and  the  troops  degraded.  The  mili- 
tary system  continued  to  degenerate  under  Louis  XV.  The  foreign 
foe  was  the  least  formidable  enemy  the  army  found  to  encoanter. 
The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  nearly  lost,  because  forty  thousand 
men  were  hft  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot  to  guard  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  his  ambulating  harem.  The  councils  of  war, 
held  in  the  king's  cabinet,  were  presided  by  his  mistresses,  and 
governed  by  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  counteract  the 
unhappy  commander,  who  could  do  nothing  without  the  court.' 

'^  We  had  lately  occasion  to  consult,  with  reference  to  an  his* 
torical  inquiry,  nearly  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  and  even  in  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  1744  and  1745,  many  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  mortal  enemies  of  the  French  monarch,  we  never  found  the 
least  hint  of  such  an  absurd  and  monstrous  piece  of  conduct  as 
the  king  hazarding  the  loss  of  the  battle,  by  retaining  40,000  men 
to  guard  himself  and  his  '  Ambulating  HaremJ*  We  disbelieve 
the  jBtory  in  toto  as  inconsistent,  both  with  authentic  history,  and 
with  itself;  and  we  aver  that  an  author  of  any  veracity  would 
never  have  produced  it  unless  accompanied  and  fortified  by  the 
most  undoubted  authority." 

To  this  the  author  replies,  that  military  campaigns  and  j^mocif- 
cal  publications  of  the  day  are  not  the  works  where  anecdotes  of 
courts  and  cabinets,  and  the  tender  indiscretions  of  Kings,  are  to 
be  found.  And  she  refers  for  her  authorities  to  the  numerous 
Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  The  '^  Story,"  and 
much  more  curious  matter  than  she  has  dared  to  bring  forward^ 
.will  be  found  in  the  *^Memoires Historiques  et Anecdotes  dela  Ccur 
de  France  du  terns  de  Mad.  Pompadour,^^  and  in  a  work  of  much 
higher  character,  by  Mons.  du  Clos,  Historiographer  of  France, 
and  Member  of  the  Academic  Fran9ai8e<— his  well-known"*^  ^'Jlfe- 
moires  secrets  sur  les  Regnes  de  Louis  Ouatorze  et  Qtimze."— 
As  to  the  "  story"  of  the  "  Ambvlating  aarem,''*  which  is  "dis* 

*0t  this  very  curious  work,  Baron  Grimm  observes,  *'  Qq  ne  sanrait  douter 
de  Vautorit^  de  cet  ouvrage :  il  tient  un  milieu  fort  interessant  ent^e  le  g^eort 
ii««  m^moires  particiilieres}  et  celui  d'vne  lustqire  |^iierali|K" 
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l)dieved  entirely  "  faith  must  be  involantary;  but  of  the  fact 
there  are  but  too  many  evidences — some  of  tliem  are  melancholy 
enough.  The  beautiful  though  unfortunate  Duchess  de  Chateau* 
roux  was  the  sultana  of  this  Ambtdating  Harem.  She  had  taken 
Agnes  Soriel  as  her  model,  and  urged  the  King  to  join  the  army, 
ivhith^  she  accomnanied  hira  with  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  court : 
the  queen  only^  and  her  few  faithful  friends,  being  denied  this 
distinction.  At  Metz,  the  King  was  seized  with  a  distemper 
supposed  to  be  mortal ;  the  Bishops  (one  of  them  a  Fitzjames,) 
and  the  Jesuits  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  royal  ini^alid, 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Duchess  ;  and  the  King  pernditted 
a  lettre  de  cachet  to  be  issued*  against  the  unfortunate  woman  he 
had  seduced  from  innocent  obscurit}'.  The  King  recovered,  dis- 
missed his  bishops,  and  took  baick  his  mistress !  who  shortly  after 
died  by  poison — the  fate  of  her  younger  sister  and  predecessor  in 
guilt,  and  in  the  affections  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.^  Should  the 
Reviewer  in  the  loyal  Edinburgh  Magazine  startle  at  such  royal, 
anecdotes  as  these,  and  cry — 

'  A  flourish  !  trumpets,  strike  alarum,  drunui, 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  this  tell-tale  woman 

Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed !' 
I  must  refer  him  to  the  pleasantest  of  all  works,  written  by  the 
best  of  all  Tories,  the  Stuart-loving  Evelyn-— there  are  stories  of 
royal  harems,  stationary  and  ambulatory,  to  make  his  hair  stand 
on  end  I  For  what  is  a  French  King  carrying  his  mistress  to  the 
wars,  to  a  King  of  England  taking  his  with  him  to  Church  f 
Evelyn,  a  better  authority  ih^n  ^^  periodical  publications  of  the 
day^^  describes  Charles  the  Second  receiving  the  sacrament  with 
his  natural  sons,  in  the  presence  of  their  various  mothers,  whom 
he  (Evelyn)  so  often  and  so  quaintly  calls  ^^  these  cattle.^^ 

And  here  I  might  rest  the  merits  of  my  cause,  nor  wear  out  the 
patience  of  the  umpire  I  have  chosen,  by  going  farther  into  that 
tissue  of  dull  malignity,  and  slandering  ignorance,f  which  makes 

*  The  eldest  sister,  Madame  de  Mailly,  had  preceded  the  two  others,  jand, 
horrible  to  say,  shared  the  guilty  honours  lavished  on  the  youngest,  Madame  de 
Vintemille,  who  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Cardinal  Fleury ; — ^a  pro- 
bable calumny,  though  he  was  her  declared  enemy.  Madame  de  Mailly  died 
in  penitence,  and  in  despair,  ordering  her  remains  to  be  buried  near  a  com- 
mon drain,  as  unworthy  a  more  honourable  sepulchre.  Such  was  the  atro- 
cious profligacy  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  even  before  the  reigns 
of  the  Pompadours  land  the  Du  Barry's, — ^and  such  the  fate  of  the  Sultanas  of 
that  Ambulating  Harem^  of  whom  tlie  Reviewer  could  find  nothing  in  the 
account  he  read  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  or  in  the  periodical  pubHcations 
of  the  years  1744-45. — But  it  has  been  long  held  out  to  such  flimsy  critics i^ 
as  a  warning,  that  '  a  liUle  reading  is  a  dangerous  thing :'-— sooner,  or  later, 
pretension  is  inevitably  found  out. 

f  Among  ''  the  miserable  trash  indited  by  this  woman,  this  ignorant  and 
foolish  woman,"  are  placed,  as  words  unknown,  "  caducity,"—"  adhesion," 
— *^  domesticity," — "  Romanticism,"  (the  designation  of  a  literary  sect  in 
Italy,  of  which  a   history  is  given  in  the  work  reviled)-'-^  ultramontane^" 
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the  <<  benefit  of  the  strictures"  oa  *^  Italy"  in  the  Edifelnunsb  M^ 
•sine,  and  which  is,  in  fact  a  *  brief  abstract*  of  all  other  attacks 
on  my  work.    And  if  I  do  once  more  ^  draw  my  arrow  to  mg  htad^ 
it  is  not  in  my  own  defence !    It  is  in  the  cause  of  one,.on 
I  have  most  unintentionally  drawn  down  the  most  uomaoly, 
libellous,  and  most  unfounded  attack,  that  ever  was  levelied  «t  m 
female  character,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  publication*  This  is 
not  the  place  to  pause  and  mark  the  origin  and  describe  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  end,  of  all  literary  criticism ;  to  refer  to  the  times  of 
Loh^inus  and  of  Horace — of  Vida  and  Boileau— -ofRoscooinMNi 
and   Buckingham — or  even  to  the  epoch  when  periodical  Re* 
views  succeeded  to  individual  criticism,  and  were  first  founded  » 
England  by  such  men  as  SmoUet,  Franklin,  and  Priestley*  These 
are  all  great  names.     They  belonged  to  men  of  eminent  geniiia, 
devoted  to  the  true  interests  of  literature  and  public  taste !  bmii 
who,  having  in  their  own  immortal  works  proved  their  capacity 
for  the  high  calling  they  pursued,  were — 

*  Supreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit,' 

and-r- 

'  Might  boldly  censure,  as  they  boldly  writ.' 

There  strictures,  however,  were  confined  to  works,  not  directed 
to  persons !  They  reviewed  books,  not  authors !  and  applied  their 
critical  acumen,  to  literary  errors,  and  not  to  human  infirmities** 
The  first  number  of  the  (Quarterly  Review  founded  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  literary  criticism ;  and  young  and  insignificant 
as  I  then  was,  I\  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an  experiment 
which  was  to  prove  the  possibility  of  hunting  down  principles 
and  books  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  in  which  that  publication  was 
got  up,  by  bringing  in  calumny,  invective,  and  misrepresenuttioD, 
to  the  aid  of  critical  strictures  and  literary  observation.  The 
plan  was  followed  up  from  time  to  time,  in  various  publications, 
and  with  various  success,  according  to  the  nerves  and  spirit  of 
the  chosen  victim  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  sent  the  sensitive, 
the  ingenious  Keates,  to  an  early  grave !  It  first  struck  at  the 
reputation,  and  then  at  the  life,  of  the  unfortunate  Scott !  The 
cowardly  and  the  cold-blooded,  who,  secure  in  anonymous  am- 
buscade, and  indemnified,  as  it  is  too  reasonably  supposed,  by  . 

and  many  other  words  the  Reviewer  supposes  I  c(»nee/:-^<<  dnjuMt  duUneit,^ 
a  phrase  of  Pope's,  he  calls  nonsense,  and  so  on  with  the  rest :  this,  however, 
is  the  way  I  have  been  always  reviewed. 

*  When  the  unfortunate  Mary  Robinson  read  the  attack  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
who,  in  reviewing  her  works,  exposed  her  infirmities,  she  is  said  to  have  ej^ 
claimed,  ^'  Earth  hide  me  !^ — her  prayer  was  heard ! 

f  The  Quarterly,  alluding  lately  4p  that  attack,  ay/pposei  I  might  then  hake 
been  young;  and  the  QuoUdienne  of  August  4, 1821,  (the  ^^New  Times^  of 
France,)  improving  on  this  hint,  observes,  '*  Lady  Morgan,  long  terns  connue 
dans/e  gUcle  dernier y  sous  le  nom  de  Miss  Owenson,^&c.  &e»  *<  long  known  in 
the  last  century  by  the  name,^  &c.  &€• 
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tlieur  high  employers,  for  any  pecooiary  damages  they  might* 
incur  by  their  libelloas  attacks  on  private  character*-— of  such 
men,  each,  and  all,   it  may  b<e  said,  that  their  dark  bile — ^their 


constitutional  crueIty-*-their  malady— -or  their  malice,  must  have 
jfiHind  vent  somewhere,  and  that,  ^  S^ib  n*avaient  pas  ecrit,  ih 
0uraient  He  asmmns.^  They  have,  however,  taken  up  the  safer, 
if  not  the  better  trade.  But  stiH,  not  even  in  that  ^  Boss  of 
BiUingsgate,^  the  Qjoarterly — <to  whose  Editor,  woman  seems  a 
creature  of  natural  antipathy  !-^not  even  in  the  bloods-stained 
pages  of  Blackwood's  publication,  have  such  epithets  been  applied 
to  a  female,  of  any  description*— (even  of  the  worst) — as  the 
Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  have  per- 
-mitted  one  of  their  writers  to  give  a  woman  who  is  not  an  author 
— with  wlioffl  a  literary  criticism  could  have  had  nothing  to  do — 
and  who  is  a  gentlewoman — a  Princess — and,  according  to  the 
Jacobite  principles  of  Toryism,  is  the  legitimate  Queen  Dowager 
of  England — I  mean  Louisa  Princess  of  Stolberg,  Countess 
D'Albany,  widow  of  the  late  James  Edward  Stuart,  the  last  of 
the  Pretenders — The  paragraph  here  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  is  as  follows : 

'^Lady  Morgan  would  persuade  us  that  the  Countess 
D'Albany  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  hablot  of  Victor  Alfieri^ 
merely  because  this  poetical  mad^cap  thought  fit,  in  one  of  his 
wild  humours,  to  honour  her  with  the  epithets  of  La  Donna  mia^ 
{La  msa  Donna.)  The  reason  of  this  assertion  otfabehood^ 
wbicb  every  one  knew  to  be  such,  was,  that  this  advltsbsas 
on  one  occasion  deigned  to  converse  with  Mladi  from  her  box 
lit  the  Opera,  and  to  talk  of  Alfieri,  an  honour  which  she  could 
not  do  less  than  repay,  by  a  paltry  and  mendacious  attempt  ta 
whitewash  a  strumpet  who  had  dishonoured  the  last  braocfa  of 
the  royal  hou^e  of  Stuart.  It  is  universally  known  in  Italy,.  a» 
Dr.  Moore  has  long  ago  informed  us,  that  Alfieri's  connection 
with  the  Countess  of  Albany  was  just  of  that  simple  and  conve^ 
nient  sort  which  generally  obtains  in  the  land  of  Cecisbeos^ 
{Cecisbei)  and  Cavalieri  Serventi.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss 
this  Fomarina^  as  Lady  Morgat),  but  ibr  the  words  of  conde- 
scension at  the  Opera,  would  have  called  her,  with  the  slender 
ceremony  which  our  country  accords  to  ladies  of  her  caste.f 
Lady  Morgan  farther  tells  us,  for  she  is  determined  to  make  a. 
case,  that  the  husband  was  '  brutal/  Certainly  a  husband  that 
refuses  to  pander  to  the  libidinous  propensities  of  his  faithful 
wife,  deserves  to  be  pilloried  as  '  brutal.'     When  a  husband  hat 

*  See  the  account  of  the  damag^es  paid  by  the  Editors  of  Blackwood^ 
Magazine,  in  the  .Scotsman.   • 

f  Raphael's  Fomarina  was  so  called  from  her  bein^  the  daughter  of  aybr* 
naroy  or  baker.  Nothing  can  justify  the  gross  perversion  of  applying  thi* 
epithet  to  a  daughter  of  ^e  house  of  Stolberg.  * 
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once  been  injured,  be  is  sure  to  be  abused  by  all  women  of  ttfoscf 
morals." 

Upon  the  language  of  this  paragraph  I  shall  not  say  one 
word ;  but  I  ovre  it  to  the  Countess  D'Albany  to  state,  that  when 
1  was  in  Italy  (and  I  call  upon  Lord  Burghersh,  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Florence,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  state)  that  lady  was  held  by  the  British  and  Tuscan  govern- 
ments in  the  highest  consideration  ;  receiving  nnarked  attention 
from  the  British  ambassador  and  his  lady ;  and  from  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Archduchess,  his  daughter; — visited  in  form  by  all  tiie 
royal  and  all  the  distinguished  personages  who  came  to  Florence, 
and  presiding  over  a  circle  the  most  illustrious  by  rank,  by  taleo^ 
and  by  virtue,  to  be  found  in  any  house  in  Europe. "^ 

And  now,  my  Mord  of  literary  misrule!^  ray  Chronomastix! 
my  anonymous  assailant  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  or  Literary 
Miscellany;  I  dismiss  you  !!  Tou  may  back  your  hobby,  and 
retire  from  the  lists  ;  grateful  for  the  distinction  which  has  been 
accorded  you  in  being  thus  pre-eminently  held  up  to  public  deri- 
sion, as  best  representing  the  corps  to  which  you  belong. 
'  Away  ! — wretched  Impostor ! 

Self-loving  Braggart ! 

Scorn  of  all  the  Muses  ! 

Go  revel  with  thy  ignorant  admirers ; 

Let  worthy  names  alone.' 

For  you,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  whose  names  appear  pre^ 
fixed  to  a  work,  to  which  the  Tonson's  and  the  Dodsi^efs  wouid 
scarcely  have  lent  theirs,  I  call  upon  you  for  your  thanks.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  your  Literary  Miscellany,  but  for  me,  mig^t 
bave  been  confined  to  the  admiration  of  the  tea-table  coteries  o( 
obscure  villages,  or  the  subscription  reading-rooms  of  provincial 

*  Among  the  distingnisbed  persons  whom  I  remember  to  hare  seen  in  the 
saloons  of  Madame  D'Albany,  in  my  last  visits  to  her,  were  their  Bojv 
Highnessess  the  Prince  and  Princess  Koyal  of  Denmark,  (the  Princess  is  heiT 
to  the  throne,  and  daughter  of  Matilda  of  Eng^land,  sister  to  his  late  Majesty,) 
ttieir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg',  his  Highaes9 
the  Prince  of  Mecklenberg,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alra-Berwick  (nc^ 
phew  and  niece  to  the  Countess  D'Albany.)  To  these  and  other  illustnoiu 
foreigners  were  added  the  whole  of  the  British  aristocracy  then  resident  a* 
Florence  (a  most  numerous  and  brilliant  cirole,)  who  were  most  generally 
presented  to  the  Countess  by  the  British  Minister.  The  Countess  D'Albany 
never  goes  out  of  her  own  house  in  the  evening^.  Even  her  visits  to  the  Arch- 
duchess are  paid  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  she  had  not  been  at  the  opera 
for  twenty  years.  So  much  for  the  anecdote  of  my  gratitude  for  the  notic* 
**  she  honoured  me  with  from  her  opera-box."  I  blush  to  enter  into  such  par" 
liculars,  where  a  person  of  Madame  D'Albany's  rank  and  years  is  concerned^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  ranks  of  European  society  it  is  unnecessary— ^^''**^ 
that  class  she  is  universally  known ;  but  I  owe  it  to  her,  and  to  myselfj  t^**"f 
class  should  remain  ignorant  of  ilie  foulness  of  the  attack  inade  on  n^* 
merely  to  wound  zne^ 
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towns;*  or  those  still  lesser  bat  pretending  circles  of  ^henign 
i:eruleansy  who  put  up  with  *  the  ckeap  and  dirty^  of  second-rate 
monthly  critical  Keviews!  But  now  I  prefix  the  prize-article  of 
your  Magazine  to  the  front  of  volumes  destined  to  circulate 
through  Europe,  through  America,  and  to  reach  all  British  colo- 
nies wherever  British  enterprise  has  placed  them.  My  French 
publisher  shall  affix  your  '^  Review  on  Italy ^^^  done  into  the  dialect 
of  le$  Mallesy  to  the  second  edition  of  his  translation ;  and,  thus 
preserved,  your  Magazine  may  be  quoted  by  futqre  and  foreign 
literati,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  low  state  to  which  criticism 
and  periodical  publication  were  brought  in  Great  Britain  by 
Party  Spirit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century ;  and,  still 
more,  it  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  such  works 
were  held  by  contemperary  writers---even  by  one  whom  they 
.  most  reviled,  and  that  one— ^a  Woman ! 

In  dismissing  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  a  word  may  be  said 
concerning  the  British  Critic,  which,  in  its  review  of  '*  Italy,*' 
gleaned  much  of  its  raw  material  from  the  pages  I  have  just 
examined. — ^TheBritish  Critic  is  edited  by  a  clergy  man,  its  con- 
tributors are  clergymen,  and  its  readers  are  said  to  be  exclusive- 
ly clergymen !  From  such  '  spirits pure^^  much  might  have  been 
expected,  and  whatever,  in  their  opinions,  were  my  '  manifold 

*  Great  efforts  are  made  in  a  Sunday  ministerial  print,  '<  The  Ouardian^^ 
to  keep  the  Edinburgh  Mag^azine  afloat.  Both  are  supported  by  my  old 
*  WDomfoea^  of  the'^uarterly.  Extracts  from  the  article  on  "  Italy,"  were 
•coped  Jrom  the  Edinburgh  into  the  *'  OuardUm^  for  the  special  edification 
of  its  Sunday  Readers ;  for,  zealous  in  the  work  of  personal  defamation  and 
party  rancour,  <  Sunday  shines  no  sabbcUh-day*  to  these  soi-dUant  supporters 
of  religion  and  socicU  order. — ^In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Guakdian"  it  is  ob- 
served, in  its  eulogium  on  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  ^'  TTiere  is  a  great  deal 
of  sound  sense,  and  judicious  critidmn,  m  this  periodical  work^  !  !  ! — ^Of  ^^the  ' 
sound  sensed  the  extracts  here  given  of  the  "  Review  of  Italy"  (nearly  the 
whole  of  the  article)  may  suffice ;  and  of  the  ^^judiciousness  of  the  criticism,'^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  nothing  like  an  analysis  of  the  work  criticised  is 
attempted !  nothing  said  on  its  scope,  nature,  or  object,  or  of  the  style  or 
character  of  its  details ;  — ^no  fair  specimens  are  brought  forward,  for  or  against 
it ;  and  the  whole  ^^  judicious  criticism'^  of.  tlie  **  Guardian's"  protegee, 
amounts  to  a  furious  tirade  against  a  chosen  victim,  made  up  of  gross  false- 
hoods, coarse  invectives,  and  the  calling  of  names,  which  better  belong  to 
the  peculiar  warfare  of  St.  Giles^  than  to  the  pages  of  a  literary  Review. 
^  What,  however,  is  most  curious  in  all  this,  is,  the  close  affiliation  of  these 

blade  &an<2«-— these  periodical  marauders  upon  fame,  character,  and  reputa- 
tion.— ^It  is  some  of  the  leading  '  chefs  de  brigands'*  of  the  Quarterly,  who 
have  enrolled  a  division  of  their  corps, 

*  7%c  cankers  of  a  calm  world,"* 
under  the  banner  of  the  "  Guardian,"  who  supply  the  Edinburgh  Magazine ! 
contribute  to  the  Courier!  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  whole  of  the  min- 
isterial press  1  and  if  they  sometimes 

*■  Lead  their  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered,'* 
their  defeat  in  one  instance,  only  originates  a  new  plan  of  attack  in  another. 
—They  '  change  ind  th^  name,'*  and  tlufn — 

'  The  creature'^s  at  its  dirty  work  again.' 

Vol.  IV.  25 
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lini,'  still  I  might  have  hoped  more  from  their  Chrifltian  mild- 


tpentance 
and  a  gentle  exhortation  to  recant  them!  I  might  have  ex| 
Ihia  the  more,  because  all  the  heterodoxy  of  my  work  is  con- 
fined to  a  preference  of  Christianity  to  human  substitations  mnd 
depravations — ^the  New  Testament  *  without  comment,*  to  die 
British  Cn/tc— and  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  of  the  prinutiiRe 
church,  to  the  Cardinals  and  Canterbury »  of  more  canting 
times. 

The  review  of  Italy,  however,  in  the  British  Critic,  ia  wU 
Evangelical  /  the  Reverend  Reviewer  declares  himself,  it  is  not 
even  to  be,  what  all  reviews  ought  to  be, ."  ana/yftc," — he  mesas 
it,  he  says,  ^Uo  be  rather  aj/ntheiic^^^  and  the  following  paassge, 
copied  verbatim  from  page  US,  (August,  1821,)  afibrds  m  speci- 
men of  his  notion  of  that  term : 

*^  It  is  a  sight^*  (says  the  Reverend  Reviewer)  '*  right  pleasant 
to  behold,  when  roan  and  wife  difier  very  much  from  cat  sad 
dog,  when  the  opposite  elements  of  male  and  female  dispod- 
tion  are  so  equally  intermingled,  that  the  matrimanial  animalf 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  two,  seems  to  possess  more  of  indi^ 
viduality  than  of  composition,^* 

This  paragraph  is  curious  as  coming  from  a  Protestant  divine; 
that  it  should  be  a  ^*  sight  right  pleasant^  that  man  and  wife  should 
differ  from  (those  proverbial  opponents)  cat  andiog^'*  may  be  an 
opinion  of  the  Reverend  gentleman's,  drawn  from  a  fatal  expe- 
rience of  its  rarity  ;  though  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  '  seerets 
of  the'  parsonage  '  house.'  But  the  figurative  term  of  a  ^^matri- 
monial animal!^  though  happily  '*  right  pleasant,"  seems  rather 
a  light  and  laical  expression  as  applied  to  that  ^^  honour^AU  e^gUe, 
which  signifies  unto  us  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  hit 
churchJ^* 

This  ^^  synthetical  cf^&t</,{however,  of  the  Reverend  Reviewer, 
is  only  intended  as  an  attack — ^not  on  my  book — ^but  on  my 
attachment  to  my  husband,  on  the  coincidence  of  our  Olpinions, 
:and  the  unity  of  our  sentiments,  which  his  Reverence,  in  a  tone 
of  what  he  thinks  ^*  right  pleasant'*  irony,  terms  an  happy 
"  androgynous  organization" — "  a  beautiful  accord  of  intellectual 
hermaphroditism !"  For  "  man  and  wife"  not  to  live  "  lik^cst 
and  dog"  may  be  a  palpable  innovation  (in  the  ReverenJPs 
opinion,)  a  symptom  ot  radical  reform,  and  a  vile  attack  upon 
the  social  system ! — it  may  be  a  state  which  he  and  (to  use  hit 
own  phrase)  his  *  conjugal  voKE-rELLOw'  may  never  have  en- 
dured ;— but  surely,  whatever  may  have  been  his  oton  private 
-sentiments  on  the  suMect,  it  is  hardly  accordant  with  the  saoc- 
iimonious  gravity  of  that  '  church  and  state'  breviary,  the 
fiaiTisH  Critic,  to  make  married  happiness  and  unity  Uie 
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subject  of  a  sustained  and  ^'  right  pteasant^'  ridicule,  through 
two  whole  pages  and  a  hal£ 

Included  in  this  ^'  Synthetical^  attack  upon  the  poor  "  matri- 
monkU  animal^^  there  are  two  others  of  equal  importance  and 
severity :  the  one  ^  touching'  my  husband's  name ;  the  objection 
made  to  it  beine,that  it  may  confound  him  (with  those  urdeamtd 
in  the  Red-bode)  with  a  '^  worthy  Baronet,'' who  ^^gtnuinelj/ 
writes  himself  Sir  Charles,''  (says  the  Reyerend  Reviewer  0 
*'  we  need  not  inquire  how  far  the  worthy  Baronet  is  pleased. 
What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  to  this  ?" 

The  other  crimes  alleged  against  me  is,  my  husband's  pro- 
fession!— ^for'tis  in  vain  to  conceal  it— he  is  a  Cambridge  gra- 
duate physician !  a  circumstance  which  affords  the  ^  vvgentU 
dulness*  of  my  Reverend  Reviewer  a  peg  to  bang  a  joke  upon, 
by  an  application  of  the  worn-out  line, 

^  A  knight,  bight  of  the  burning  pestle.' 

These  personal  attacks,  which  ^follow  elose^^  and  are  too  dull 
and  tedious  to  re-copy,  the  Reviewer  in  the  "  British  Critic" 
calls  ^^  keeping  clear  of  the  analytic.^*  He  then  proceeds  to  in* 
form  his  readers  that  he  also  means,  in  his  review  on  '^  Italy," 
to  ^*  reject  all  superfluous  ornament^  all  the  arabesaue  of  anecdote j 
piquant  bon  mot,  private  memoirs ,  4rc.irc.  4^c."  But  even  those 
^potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signors,'  his  habitual  readers, 
might  peniaps  have  been  just  as  well  pleased  to  have  found 
*'  the  arabesque  of  anecdote,"  ihe^* piquant  bon  mot^^^  quoted  in 
his  pages,  as  that  violent  tirade  against  that  ^'  monster,"  that 
''  matrimonial  animal,"  conjugal  unity  in  sentiment  and  opinion, 
which,  whatever  may,  be  the  private  feelings  of  their  Reverence 
of  the  British  Critic,  may  not  induce  them  to  crier  au  scandal ! 
and  to  feel  the  *  Church  in  danger'  from  such  mistaken  advo- 
cates as  this.  The  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  mis- 
quoting and  misrepresenting  every  line  he  touches  on,  that  we 
{matrimonial  animal)  "  lived  without  paying  for  our  victuals  ^^^ 
that  ^'  an  introduction  to  the  Casino  Nobile  of  Milan,  is  like 
going  to  drink  tea  at  Cumberiand  Gardens ;''  that  ^^  the  apothe- 
caries of  the  north  of  Italy  have  their  attieiinments  mixed  up 
with  philosophy  and  general  information,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  These 
grave  and  deliberate  falsifications  of  an  author's  text,  may  be 
part  of  the  '  Church  policy  ;'  if  this  be  the  case,  the  interests  of 
^  social  order'  are  at  stake,  and  the  author  sacrificed,  like  the  vic- 
tim of  former  times,  may  wridie,  but  cannot  resist,  under  the  knife 
of  the  high  priest,  who  performs  the  rites  of  immolation.  The 
Reviewer  having  hinted  that  I  kept  bad  society  as  well  as  good, 
that  I  was  ill  received  by  the  great,  and  I  was  well  received  by 
the  lowly^  because,  says  the  Reverend  and  delicate  Reviewer, 
^  the  vomit  of  a  Nobile  is  the  feast  of  a  Cittadino,"  sums  up  my 
character  as  an  author,  and  the  nature  of  my  work,  thus  synthe- 
ticalty  reviewed^  by  the  foUpwing  quotation^^ 
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*<  Therewith  the  spew'd  oat  of  her  riLTHT  maw 
A  fload  ofpoisoD,  horrible  and  black ; 
Her  VOMIT  fall  of  books  and  papers  was." 

Having  thas  for  the  present  settled  a  part  of  my  accooot  wttb 
the  professional  reviewers,  it  remains  only  to  make  a  very  few 
remarks  on  the  pamphlet  already  alluded  to,  published  uad^r 
the  title  of  *'  Observations  upon  the  Calumnies  and  .Misrepre« 
sentations  in  Lady  Morgan^s  ^  Italy,'  respecting  the^ritish  trans- 
actions in  that  country  in  1814-15;^' a  work- attributed  to  ar 
Military  Officer.     I  am,  however,  but  little  disposed  to  trespass 
on  the  reader's  patience,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  this  woik ; 
because,  like  Mrs*  Malaprop,  my  critic  is  so  polite  an  arguer, 
that  almost  every  word  he  says  makes  for  his  opponent ;   and 
because  the  whole  question  is  before  the  public.  If  this  gentle- 
man is  not  a  professional  reviewer,  he  seems  sufficiently  prac- 
tised in  the  craft ;  and  has  condescended  (as  far  as  any  thing 
bearing  the  appearance  of  gentleman  can  do  so)  to  adopt   its 
jargon  ^nd  persijiagej  seeming  equally  to  regard  a  difference  of 
political  opinion,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  placing  his  opponent 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  courtesies.    The  very  title*page  of 
his  book,  as  applied  to  a  subject  upon  which  two  honest  opi- 
nions mieht  be  held,  and  appended  to  the  work  which  contracts 
no  matenal  fact  that  could  have  come  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  author  he  attacks,  if  not  in  itself  a  *'  calumny''     and   a 
"  misrepresentation,"  is  at  least  a  *•  discourtesy,'  which  comes* 
with  a  more  especial  ill  grace  from  one  whose  very  first  chaise 
against  me  is  a  want  of  courtesy  to  Lord  Bentinck.    For  the 
private  and  personal  character  of  that  Nobleman  I  have  the 
highest  respect ;  and  I  should  be  most  sincerely  grieved  if,   in 
the  heat  of  discussion,  I  had  *  travelled  out  of  the  record'  to  pen 
a  single  word  that  could  hurt  his  feelings.    But  when  an  indi« 
vidual  enters  upon  a  public  office,  he  renders  himself  amenable 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;   and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
written  one  syllable  concerning  Lord  Bentinck's  public  conduct 
in  this  instance,  that  has  not  been  asserted,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  by  persons,  like  myself,  having  a  personal  or  epis- 
tolary intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  main  point  at  issue  between 
my  anonymous  opponent  and  myself,  his  own  work  is  my  best 
defence.  It  is  no  refutation  of  ^  calumnies*' — ^it  is  no  contra- 
diction of  facts  ;  but  a  mere  special  pleading  upon  the  case ;  and 
surely  it  is  little  creditable  to  a  ministry,  that  its  public  policy 
should  require  to  be  defended  upon  verbal  subtilties  and  equivo- 
cating distinctions.  The  whole  dispute,  stripped  of  this  casuis- 
try, resolves  itself  into  these  points  :  Did  the  English  Govern- 
ment promise  independence  to  the  Italians  ?  and,  if  it  did,  did 
it  keep  its  promise  ? 

Now  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  as  to  the  first  particular,  is 
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not  impugned ;  and  the  consequences  I  ha?e  thence  drawn,  are 
opposed  only  by  a  demurrer,  that  I  (and  the  Italians  with  roe) 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  term.     The  following  are 
the  critic's  own  words — ^"  Now,  admitting,  as  we  freely  do, 
that  in  these  proclamations  the  Italian  nation  were  told  that  the 
independence  of  their  native  country  would  be  the  result  of 
their  exertion6..«....it  will  remain  to  be  ascertained  what  this 
independence  meant ;  and  what  former  epoch  in  Italian  history 
was  alluded  to  ?"  (p.  5  &  6.)     The  term,  however,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  but  two  significations ;  that  usually  given  to  the  word  (an 
exemption  from  foreign  controul  and  interference,"^  or  the  state 
of  the  sovereignties  before  the  Revolution.      But  whatever 
meaning  diplomacy  may  affect  to  assign  to  its  own  words,  in 
order  to  conceal  a  wanton  deception,  it  will  hardly  have  the 
insolence  to  define  "  independence"  'the  subjugation  of  Genoa 
to  Piedmont.     In  fact,  however,  the  words  used  in  Lord  Ben- 
tinck^s  proclamations  were  faciamo  si  che  VltcUia  do  divenga 
che  ella  giafu  nei  suoi  tempi  m xgliori.     '^  Let  us  make  Italy 
what  it  was  in  its  best  days;"  which,  with  respect  to  Genoa, 
could  mean  nothing  else  but  the  restoration  of  its  Republic  in 
its  ancient  purity.     Upon  this  demurrer,  however,  a  second  is 
founded,  namely,  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  promise  thus 
interpreted — **  If  these  mystical  words,  independence  SLud  former 
happiness^  had  no  such  meaning,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Italians  between  them  were  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  and 
then  leave  that  country  without  any  government  at  all,. .  •  .or 
to  take  the  Herculean  task   of  forming  the  whole  discordant 
mass  into  one  monarchy,  &c.  we  must  unwillingly  admit,  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  when  they  authorized,  and  her 
organs  when  they  issued,  such  proclamations,  were  nothing  less 
than  madmen,  or  idiots,  or  rogues^  (p.  7.)  Giving  my  opponent 
the  full  benefit  of  this  alternative,  (which  I,  at  least,  never  dis- 
puted,) I  can  only  leave  the  public  to  make  its  own  commenta- 
ry on  the  text  of  the  proclamations. 

But,  as  if  the  critic  were  dissatisfied  with  his  own  quibble,  be 
proceeds  (p.  8.)  to  argue  that  the  Italians,  not  having  co-opera- 
ted with  their  English  and  Austrian  invaders,  were  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  promised  independence.  What  degree  of 
co-operation  might  be  expected  from  a  nation  garrisoned  by  the 
French  armies,  I  know  not ;  but  the  effect  of  the  proclamations 
was  certainly  to  paralyze  any  exertions  whichthe  Italians  might 
have  made  against  an  enemy  such  as  Austria,  (the  object  of  six 
hundred  years'  aversion,)  when  coming  as  an  open  conqueror. 
But  if  there  is  any  individual  so  besotted  as  to  believe  that  the 
most  determined  abandonment  of  Napoleon's  system  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians,  would  have  induced  the  Austrians,  ^'  in  any 
possible  case,  to  lend  themselves  to  measures'*  involving  their 
legitimate  claims  on  Italy— or  would  have  caused  the  British 
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to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  Italy  froni  Ambrimm 
a^resirion,  I  am  willing  that,  with  that  individual,  my 
argument  should  have  its  full  weight.  In  this,  as  in  all 
instances,  the  defence  of  the  allied  cabinets  is  placed  by 
gentleman  upon  a  casuistical  sophistry,  of  which  few  persons, 
accustomed  to  reason  or  to  feel,  can  long  remain  the  dupes. 
In  the  case  of  Genoa,  the  best  authorities  f  had  the  opprotonity 
of  consulting  on  the  spot,  agreed,  that  an  active  resistance  o{ 
the  inhabitants  to  the  English  invasion,  mast  have  prevrnted 
that  city  from  falling  into  our  hands.  As  to  the  assertion,  that 
complaints  came  exclusively  from  the  partizsns  of  Napoleon,  it 
is  a  miserable  sophism,  calculated  to  captivate  the  Ei^lish  ear, 
and  beneath  reply. 

In  pace  II,  it  is  asserted,  that  *^  in  no  case  could  the  Britiali 
cabinet  be  persuaded  to  lend  themselves  to  measures  involviog 
in  them  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy.**  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  house  of  Brunswick  surrender  the  throne  ?  or 
if  this  be  too  much,  why  did  our  cabinet  deprive  Genoa  of  its 
ieeitimate  sovereignty,  and  give  it  to  an  usurper  ?  Bot,  above 
all,  why  did  it  isstie  the  proclamations  which  form  the  ground  of 
this  discussion  ?  This  metaphysical  abstraction  of  *'  l^itimacy,'^ 
full  of  sound,  but  signifying  nothing,  is  never  used  but  to  cover 
fraud  or  violence,  and  to  rebut  the  great  principle  of  a  nation^s 
right  to  govern  itself. 

In  p.  12,  it  is  said,  ''  the  Emperor  of  Austria^s  being  a  tyrant 
m foist.*'*  hit  not  false.  He  who  govenis  despotically,  his 
word  alone  being  \«w — ^he  who  imprisons  whom  he  pleases, and 
takes  what  (axes  he  pleases,  is  a  tyrant ;  and  the  universal  hatred 
of  this  Emperor^s  Italian  subjects  confirms  the  appellation. 
What  is  added,  '^  though  perhaps  if  bis  subjects  were  more  loyal- 
ly disposed,  his  rule  might  become  less  severe,^'  is  a  cold,  un- 
feeling  saracasm,  that  would  hardly  be  expected  from  a  Turk. 
If  the  mass  of  the  British  people  concur  in  thinking  that  Lom- 
bardy  owes  loyalty  to  Austria,  it  would  be  well,  at  once,  by  aa, 
act  of  parliament,  to  put  an  end  to  the  British  constitution.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  high  minded  and  independent  few  frooi 
consuming  time,  means,  health,  and  life,  in  a  vain  attempt  te 
avert  inevitable  despotism. 

In  p.  15,  it  is  asserted,  that  I  falsely  state  the  flag  of  indepen- 
dence to  have  been  displayed  on  the  Bocchetta;  a  mountain,  I 
believe,  unfortified,  where  consequently  no  flag  could  be  display- 
ed. My  critic  mu^t  have  known  (if  capable  of  understanding 
£nglish)  that  the  expression  was  equivalent  to  the  common  figure, 
^  the  flag  of  England  floats  upon  the  Thames;  the  French  ensign 
Hies  upon  the  Seine.'  The  fact  is  in  itself  indifferent,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  it  was  seized  upon  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  public. 
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With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cession  of  Genoa 
took  place,  I  have  described  it  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
many  Genoese ;  namely,  that  the  Sardinian  flag  was  hoisted  one 
morning  uneipct^tedly  to  the  inhabitaQts,  and  to  their  utter  con*- 
sternatioOi  As  for  what  the  critic  adds,  that  '*!  express  my  aston- 
ishment (perhaps  my  regret)  that  the  garrison  was  not  massacred," 
the  following  are  my  words,  "  and  yet  the  Genoese  did  not  rise 
en  masse  to  massacre  the  English,  the  violators  of  a  trust  so  sacred ! 
To  the  glory  of  the  Oenoese  be  it  recorded,  that  even  in  the  bitter- 
est moments  of  disappointment  and  sa&riog,  they  did  not  accuse 
the  British  military.^'  1  appeal,  from  this  '^  officer^^^  to  the  slow^ 
est  intellect  and  most  vulgar  mind  in  Europe,  if  he  has  not  foully 
slandered  me  in  this  particular.  As  to  '*  the  English  taking  all 
they  could  get,"  the  context  equally  shows  that  this  refers  only  to 
the  hospitality  they  experienced ;  and  cannot  be  construed,  with 
any  decency,  into  a  charge  of  dishonesty  against  our  military**— 
a  crime  foreign  to  their  character  and  habits. 

So  much  then  for  the  "  calumnies  and  misrepresentations"  of 
which  I  stand  charged  by  this  anonymous  pamphleteer.  That  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  slavish,  sycophantic,  and,  let  me  add» 
un-English  conclusions,  is  my  misfortune  :  1  can  neither  get  place 
nor  promotion  by  my  sentiments.  I  hope  the  same  is  not  the 
case  with  him— *tbe  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

For  this  obtrusion  upon  public  notice,  I  beg  to  solicit  indnK'' 
gence,  and  to  offer  my  excuses. 

Literary  disputes,  between  authors  and  their  critics,  were  for-^ 
merly  subjects  of  mere  literary  interest,  to  literary  circles  exclii* 
sively.  To  the  world  in  general  they  were  topics  of  indifference^ 
or  matter  for  ridicule.    The  warfare  of  such 

^  Fantastical  phantasms. 
Such  unsociable  and  point-device^companions, 
Such  rackers  of  orthography,' 
as  worried  Pope  and  annoyed  Sterne,  was  still  made  within   the 
pale  of  literature.    But  in  the  present  day,  criticism,  under  tbc^ 
cover  of  a  periodical  review  of  books,  has  become  the  means  of 
attacking  principles,  and  a  very  efficient  source  of  political  and 
ministerial  influence.      In  a  country  where  books  and  their  au- 
thors  can  no  longer  be  burned,  and  where  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  still  upheld  by  the  illumination  of  the  people,  an  effort  is  made 
to  neutralize  its  blessed  eflects  by  a  covert  attack  upon  all  the 
vital  interests  it  supports.     A  host  of  professional  writers,  whose 
vocation  lies  in  their  necessities,  urged  by  intere-t,  and  unrestraint 
ed  by  principle,  have  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
corruption,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  constitutional 
liberty  of  the  land,  by  merciless  assaults  on  all  wliose  writings 
tend  to  support  if,  while  under  the  license  conceded  to  their  anony- 
mous and  political  warfare,   pique,  envy,  or   invidiotisness,  are 
permitted  to  scatter  their  random  shots,  in  personal  slander  or 
calumnious  misrepresentation. 
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But  a  few  more  deaths  like  Eeates'  and  Scott's — a  fetr  more 
vilifying  and  anfoanded  accusations,  such  as  my  sex  have  not 
saved  me  from — and  life  endangered,  character  blasted,  feelings 
wounded,  and  indignation  preying  on  itself,  as  it  stifles,  in  its 
proud  and  spirited  contempt,  the  prompt  defence  to  the  vile  assault 
which  has  roused  it — all  must  tend  to  terminate  a  contest  nneqaalljr 
supported  by  the  exposed  few,  and  the  hidden  many ;  in  whose 
favour,  the  generosity  or  indifference  of  the  public  most  soon 
determine. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  literature,  it  may  be 
advanced  without  fear  of  contradiction,  tliat  they  have  been  more 
injured  than  benefited  by  the  prevalency  and  influence  of  periodi- 
cal reviews.  Even  the  best  and  first  of  such  publications  have 
been  accused  of  national  partialities,  of  personal  predilections, 
and  of  being  subjected  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  pnb- 
lisher  for  whom,  and  in  whose  name,  they  are  edited  ;  while  with 
respect  to  the  whole  corps  of  professional  literary  umpires,  it  is 
undeniable  that  their  works  have  tended  to  check  the  free  play  of 

{>ublic  judgment,  by  fprestalling  its  decisions ;  have  enfeebled  pab- 
ic  taste,  by  pretending  to  guide  it  \  have  thrown  literary  opinion 
into  leading-strings ;  and  while,  by  imposing  commentaries  and 
scanty  analyses,  they  have  saved  the  indolent  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, and  the  shallow   the  pains  of  thinking,  they  have  supplied 
dogmatizing  pretension  with  a  tempting  assortment  of  ready-cot 
and  dried  decisions,  upon  works  unknown  to  it  in  the  original  ; 
and  thus  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  giving  the  law  in  society, 
from  whence  those  more  highly  gifted  with  original  views  and 
independent  judgments  withdraw  in  disgust,  if  not  in  intimida- 
tion.    It  is  also  from  the  multiplicity  of  periodical  reviews  of 
every  calibre,  and  of  every  price,  that  the  sphere  of  blue-stocking 
coterie-ship  has  been  extended,  and  that  literary  discussion,  in 
more  enlightened  circles,  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  ridi- 
cule ;  for  all  fear  to  share  that  ^  dread  laugh'  raised  against  those 
Messieurs  Trissotins,  who  prey  on  the  pages  of  periodical  pub- 
lications, as  si  Ik- worms  feed  on  less  noxious  leaves,  and  spin  out 
again  the  light   nutriment   they  have  imbibed,  until  the  flimsy 
fragile  web,  though  it  catch  none  but  gad-flies,  usurps  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  stuflf  of  nobler  texture,  and  more  sterling  ma- 
terial. 

Literary  Reviews  were  made  for  mediocrity — ^they  have  done 
nothing  for  superior  genius ;  they  are  the  converse  of  Falstafi^s 
proposition  on  wit.  Good  works,  In  the  present  day,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  despite  of  their  calumnies,  and  bad  ones  have  failed 
in  spite  of  their  support  In  the  past  days  of  literature  they  did 
not  exist.  When  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and 
Dryden  wrote — those  great /anflff/tarA:^  of  British  litersrture!  thera 
were  no  Reviews.    These  writers  started  fairly  and  unimpeded^ 
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for  the  goal  of  immortarity !  and  reached  it — and  if  one  name, 
destined  to  be  added  to  this  glorious  list,  vras  not  '  obscured  in  its 
original  brightness^*  if  it  had  not  its  brilliant  dawning  hurried  into 
untimely  obscurity ;  it  Was  due  to  the  young  and  firm  nerve  of 
him,  who  stood  the  brunt,  and  returned  the  shad  hurled  at  his 
aspiring  genius  ; — ^a  shaft  which,  had  its  aim  succeeded,  would 
have  deprived  this  age  of  the  poet,  whose  name  in  after-times, 
may,  perhaps,  most  distinguish  it. 

And  now,  about  to  withdraw  from  the  lists,  which  I  entered 
with  more  gaiete  de  cmur  than  I  depart  withal,  I  cannot  take  my 
leave  of  that  public,  to  which  I  have  appealed,  without  offering 
some  acknowledgments  of  my  sense  of  its  protection  and  indul- 
gence, which  have  almost  rendered  the  foregoing  defence  against 
anfounded  charges  annecessary.  It  is  to  the  support  of  that  pub ' 
lie  I  owe  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  shoals  and  shallows,  which  havt* 
impeded  my  literary  course,  I  have  still  been  enabled  to  keep  my 
little  bark  afloat  Pirates,  and  privateers,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly,  with  their  letters  of  marque  from  high  protecting  pow- 
ers, have  opened  their  broadsides,  and  played  off  their  small  arms 
in  vain-— Public  opinion  was  still  my  pilot ;  and,  towed  safely  in- 
to port  by  its  assistance,  I  have  never  yet  been  runa-ground.  The 
price  given  for  my  last  venture  from  Italy y  a  price  (says  one  of 
my  critics) 

^  Enough  to  bear  a  royal  merchant  down,' 
is  the  best  answer  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  undervalue 
the  cargo. 

Stdetet  MoRQAir* 

Hermit AGK,  Septemh&  15,  1821. 


3.  [Edinburgh  Magazine'^Jniyy  1S21.] 

[Lady  Morgan  has  quoted  all  the  accusations  against  heif  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jifc^ajstne,  of  Constable  &  Co*  except  the  following 
passage  under  the  head  of  NoivseHsb — the  2d  and  5th  heads 
— and  the  concluding  passages — all  of  which  are  subjoined.] 

We  take  examples  quite  at  random  ;  here  follows  a   bright 
one :— -"  In  this  department  little  remains  for  the  future  travel- 
ler to  glean,  but  livings  moving^  breathing  Italy  offers  the  richest 
harvest,"  &c.  "  Moving  Italy !" — *•  A  decree  went  forth,"  says 
our  author,  p.  155,  when  speaking  of  the  Austrian  government 
of  Italy,  "  a  decree  went  forth  to  les  douaniers  des  pensies^  to 
9eize  Voltaire  on  the  frontiers,  and  stop  Gibbon  on  the  Simp* 
Ion."    Indeed !  So  these  arch-infidels  have  been  on  a  recent 
lit)ur  in  Italy !  This  is  truly  an  age  of  wonders !  We  trust  Lady 
Morgan,  notwithstanding  her  enormous  importation  of  French 
SQepticism  and  Italian  flippancy  and  Action,  does,  after  all,  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  more  especially  con- 
sidering that  so  decided  a  proof  rn  its'" favour  may,  in  all  future 
Vol.  IV.  26 
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times,  be  found  in  her  Italy,  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  ^'Jow 
aniers  des  pensees^^  were  commissioned  to  apprehend  the  body 
of  Voltaire,  (the  90ul  not  being  cognizable  by  a  legal  warrant,) 
travelling  "  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  some  forty  odd  years  after 
bis  death !"     But  to  proceed — '^  The  Republic  of  Genoa  hai 
seized  on  Janus  for  her  founder,  Abraham  for  the  eontempera- 
ry  of  her  highest  prosperity,  and  Rome  as  a  foil  to  her  glory.'^ 
vol.  1.  p.  341  •     As  we  firmly  believe  that  nothing  we  can  sa/ 
will  act  **  as  a  foil  to  the  glory^^  of  this  notable  aggregation  of 
words,  we  shall  pass  on,  and  conclude  this  head  by  a  short  quo* 
tation  or  two,  without  note  or  comment.     ^'  Descriptive  poed 
belong  only  to  free  countries,  where  royal  academies  caoDot 
put  down  nature  ^  de  par  le  roi,'^  nor  royal  acadennicians  declare 
her  inspirations  ^'/aux  et  ignoblesy  Vol.11,  p.  4. — "  Here  stood 
the  patrician  villa,  and  rose  the  imperial  palace  ;  here  Lucullu» 
enjoyed— and  Horace  sung  his  Soract£  !"  Vol,  IL  p.  169.— 
^'  Mutias  Scaevoia,  and  his  bitming  hand,'^  &c.  Vol.  IL  p.  173« 
At  the  same  place  we  learn  that  Home  was  founded  either  bj 
the  Celts  or  the  Jews.  So  much  for  Nonsense.  We  proceed  dow 
to  our  second  head,  of 

2.  loNoaANCE.    As  Miladi  has  beplastered   her  pages  wiib 
whole  trowel-fulls  of  French  and  ItaUan,  we  shall  select  ^ 
first  example  which  turns  up  of  the  former  language.   '^  A?t\jS' 
sian  renegade  was  made  the  teacher  of  the  army  ;  and  a  source 
of  discontent  was  opened,  never  to  be  dried  up,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  coup  de  plat  de  sabre.^^  Vol.  II.  p.  26.     We  can  in- 
form her  ladyship  that  a  Frenchman  would  have   eaid,  "*' 
coups  Dv  plat  de  sabre.^^    Again,  in  p.  30,  we  find  "  quise  vtnafi 
AdUA  VITA."    We  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  corrjecting  tfa"^ 
French  and  the  Latin  of  this  passage.     At  p.  57  we  meet  with 
the  following  outrageous  attack,  not  more  characterised  by  the 
Crothic  ignorance,  than  the  malevolence  which  it  'displaj^ 
asain&t  the  late  amiable  and  learned  author  of  the  Classical 
T^ur  in  Italy :  '^Eustace,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  lossoftbe 
Court  and  Academy  of  Turin  to  the  British  youth,  observed,  that 
they  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  manners  and  language  o 
Italy.     This  is  one  of  many  instances  of  his  false,  Jlitnsy,  ^ 
pompous  work,  of  his  utter  ignorance  of  Italy,  or  of  his  trkmbJ^^; 
TATED  PERV£RsioM  or  FACTS-    The  historical  and  topograpDj" 
cal  details,  and  even  the  classical  quotations  of  Eustace's  yfor^f 
are  most  generally  copied  from  Latande^s  cumbrous,  and,  there- 
fore, neglected  «  Voyage  en  Italie.^     But  the  projected  renova- 
tion of  Latin,  as  the  common  language  of  Europe,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Pope  to  his  ancient  supremacy,  are  all  1^1^!?^"* 
The  true  cliaracter  of  this  production  (and  it  is  less  P^'"  .  (-^ 
make  the  assertion,  as  its  author*s  ear  is  no  longer  ^^'^^Jf-^^ 
io praise  or  censure)  is  to  be  found  in  the  4th  Canto  of  p,^^ 
Harold ;  and  Lord  Byron's  long  residence  in  Italy,  and  his  iv^' 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  country,  leave  his  tefltimony  ^on  this 
occasion  beyond  appeaU^  Now,  on  this  passage,  we  beg  leave 
to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^*  the  testimony  beyond  appeaP' 
is  not  that  of  Lord  Byron,  but  of  Mr.  John  Cam  Hobbouse,  who 
wrote  the  note  to  which  the  above  passage  refers;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  accuse  a  clergyman  of  9l^^  prenudiated  perversion 
of f acts f'*'*  because  death  has  put  a  seal  on  his  earthly  career,  and 
his  '^  ear  is  no  longer  alive  either  to  praise  or  censure^^  and  that 
too  without  one  particle  of  evidence  produced  in  justification  or 
so  grave  a  charge,  is  an  act  of  wanton  and  unprincipled  atrocity, 
of  which  we  really  did  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose  Lady  Morgan 
capable.  Mr.  Hobhouse's  remarks  were  occasioned  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  Classical  Tour,  Vol.  IL  Chap.  IX.  p. 
356,  3d  edition :  '^  Of  Boccacio,  the  modern  Petronius,  we  say 
nothing ;  the  abuse  of  genius  is  more  odious  and  contemptible 
than  its  absence  ;  and  it  imports  little  where  the  impure  remains 
of  a  licentious  author  are  consigned  to  their  kindred  dust.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  traveller  may  pass  unnoticed  the  tomb  of 
the  malignant  Aretino.^'  Mr.  Hobhouse  objects,  first,  to  "  evok- 
ing the  shade  of  Boccacio,  in  company  with  that  of  Aretino ;'' 
and,  secondly,  to  Mr.  Eustace  not  giving  the  <*  modem  Petro- 
jbius''  the  full  benefit  of  his  subsequent  '^  repentance,^'  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  "  have  arrested  his  exhumation  ;"  but  he,  never* 
theless,  speaks,  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  of  the  literary 
tnerits  of  the  amiable  and  intelligent  author  of  the  Classical 
Tour.  The  truth  is,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  is  one  of  the 
most  impure  and  licentious  books  (the  Nouvells  Heloise  only 
excepted)  extant  in  any  language.  But  Boccacio  is  defended 
^n  two  points — his  style^  and  his  repentance — for  having  written 
a  book  offensive  to  modesty.  With  regard  to  his  style,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  excellent,  and  that  he  is  the  father 
of  Tuscan  prose ;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  a  pure  style 
ought  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  impure 
thoughts  and  ideas.  The  excellence  of  the  style  is,  in  fact,  a 
deep  aggravation  of  the  author's  ^uilt,  for  it  tends  to  give  cur-^ 
rency  to  the  poison,  which  otherwise  might  have  slumbered  ia 
happy  concealment,  among*  the  moths  and  cobwebs  of  somiQ 
ancient  library.  Boccacio  and  Rousseau  are  dangerous  by  the 
perversion  of  the  highest  gifts.  Nor  is  it  an  extenuation  of  the 
offence  of  the  former,  that  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done :— > 
for  so  does  the  felon  at  the  gibbet.  Mr.  Eustace  would  hav^ 
been  a  dishonour  and  a  stain  to  his  profession  had  he  wjittea 
otherwise  than  he  has  done.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very 
natural  reason  why  he  should  have  been  exceedingly  disagreea- 
ble both  to  Uobhoase  and  this  woman.  His  ^^  Antigallican 
Philippics''  necessarily  rendered  him  obnoxious,  to  the  former,, 
and  his  habitual  respect  for  taste,  decency,  religion,  and  regu-s 
lar  government,  to  the  latter.    But  to  proceed  with  our  ungrate^ 
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ful  task.  We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  Lady  Mof^ipn'a 
FreDch.  Her  Italian  is,  if  possible,  worse  We  find  '*  cati^ia- 
(orT'  used  once  and  again  in  the  singular  number ;  and  instead 
of  '^  niente  per  la  dogana  F^^  which  her  Ladyship  takes  care  to 
repeat  on  all  occasions,  she  ought  to  have  written  **  ha  lei  qual^ 
che  cosa  per  la  dogana  f^^  In  p.  129  we  have  the  foUowing 
words: — "The  canon  returned  in  grand  pwitiJUaKhut?^^'^ 
At  p.  143,  "  imposition  fonciere^^  is  used  instead  otimpdt  fondert^ 
or  contribution  jonci^re.  Her  Ladyship  will  permit  us  to  infonn 
her  that  these  words  mean  the  land-tax •  Throughout  both  these 
quartos  we  constantly  meet  with  cavaliere  servantet  for  cavaliert 
servente.  "  Servante"^^  means  '*  Aceptng,"  whereas  *'  servtrU^ 
signifies  "  serving.^^  We  ought,  certainly,  lo  apologise  for  these 
mmute,  and  some  may  think,  hypercritical  remarks,  but  they 
tend  to  show  the  gross  and  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  arrc^ant 
woman,  who  has  spoken  so  bitterly,  and  rashly,  and  falsely,  of 
the  late  Mr.  Eustace.  At  p.  ^04  we  find  Pavia  stated  as  the 
"  Insubrian  Capilal.^^  Pavia  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Insubres.  but  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  Milan  (Mediolanum)  was  their  capital*  So  much  for  Mila« 
di's  knowledge  of  ancient  geography*  llie  citizens  of  Pavia 
must,  however,  feel  very  grateful  to  the  inventive  genius  of  this 
Irish  woman,  who  has  baptized  their  "good  town"  with  a  new 
name — "  the  Insubrian  Athens.'' — The  next  blunder  which 
falls  to  be  exposed  is  of  a  graver  sort,  as  it  indicates  that  aver- 
sion to  the  reception  of  religious  truth  engendered  by  the  hale* 
ful  influence  of  French  scepticism. — ^^Tbe  first  well  authenti- 
cated martyrdoms  occurred  only  after  the  establishment  of  a/Miu2 
hierarchy,^'  p.  234.  In  a  note  upon  this  passage,  we  see  the 
cloven  foot  still  more  distinctly  :  '^The  punishment  o{ fanatical 
inroads  upon  the  established  religious  worship  of  the  country,  oic 
of  tumultuary  oiUrages  against  the  public  peace,  have  been /olte- 
ly  coloured  as  persecutions,  by  the  writer?  on  this  subject;  and 
these  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  well  authenticated  cases  of 
Pagan  violence."  This  statement  is  utterly  false,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  authority  of  Tacitus  himself,  who  was  so  far  from 
being  friendly  to  Christianity,  that  he  describes  it  as  '^  exitiabUis 
s^erstitio.^^  Vide  Tacit.  Ann.  Lib.  XV.  c.  44.  This  ienorant 
and  foolish  woman,  who  talks  of  the  ^^ fanatical  inroads^^  and 
^^  tumultuary  outrages^'^^  of  the  primitive  Christians,  either  doea 
not  know,  or  wilfully  suppresses,  the  facts  admitted  by  Gibbon, 
that  all  they  contended  for  was  ^^  the  unalienable  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment,"  and  permission  to  decline  hold* 
ing  "  iany  communion  with  thegods  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  ;" 
and  that  Nero,  (who  was  universally  believed,  by  his  own  subjects^ 
to  have  fired  Rome,)  in  order  '^  to  divert  a  suspicion,''  which, 
(as  Gibbon  justly  remarks,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ronum  Em- 
pire, Vol.  II.  p.  337.  8vo  edition,)  '^  the  power  of  despotism  wai^ 
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luable  to  suppress,  resolved  to  substitute,  in  his  own  place,  - 
some  FICTITIOUS  crimiQals.'^  So  far  from  a  shadow  of  guilt*: 
being  attachable  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, — so  far  from  their 
disturbing  the  public  peace  by  their  ^^  fanatical  inroads^'  and 
*'  tumultuary  outrages,"  we  find,  that  even  Pliny  himself  can 
discover  no  better  ground  for  their  punishment,  than  theb  heroic 
and  "  inflexible"  adherence  to  their  cause.  "  Neque  enim  dubi^ 
tobam^^^  says  he,  "  quodcunque  esset  quod  faterentur^  pervicaciam 
certe  et  infl£xibix«£m  obstinationem  debere  punire.^'  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  tolerating  genius  of  Polytheism,  and  all  the 
world  knows,  that  both  Hume  and  Gibbon  have  exhausted  their 
ingenuity,  in  extenuating  the  horrible  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
Idoiatorsy  against  the  meek  and  suffering  Disciples  of  the  Cross; 
but  we  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  if  the  spirit  display- 
ed even  by  the  philosophical  Tacitus  himself,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  chapter  to  which  we  have  referred,  be  not  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  persecuting  character.  The  punishments  inflicted,  ^ 
indeedi  prove  the  cause  from  which  the  sprung.  They  do  not 
betray  the  steady  but  severe  policy  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
people,  but  rather  indicate  the  resentful  barbarity  of  an  Oriental 
despot  tottering  on  his  Musnud,  if,  indeed,  any  despot  ever  inflict- 
ed on  his  unhappy  subjects  such  hideous  tortures  as  those  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  emperors  against  the  primitive  converts 
te  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Having  said  so  much  on  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  permit 
ourselves  again  to  descend  to  matters  of  inferior  interest  and 
concernment.  Tliat  our  strictures,  however,  may  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  passages  too  curiously  culled  ''  to  make 
a  show,'^  we  shalJ  just  once  more  turn  up  a  volume  at  random* 
In  p.  336,  Vol.  I.  her  Ladyship  speaks  of  "Queen  Sheba," 
and  in  p.  336,  wefind  "  Th^  Canticles  of  Job''  reckoned  among 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  p.  280,  the  con-^ 
eluding  line  of  the  first  paragraph  of  ^^  Paradise  Lost,'' 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men, 
is  ascribed  to  Pope;  and  in  p.  152,  Vol.  H.  Hannibal's  attack 
on  the  Romans  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  {hodie  Perugia,)  is  put 
down  as  one  battle,  while  we  are  informed  that  another  '^  fierce 
contest  took  place  between  the  Carthagenians  and  the  Roman 
forces"  at  Passignano.  How  will  the  reader  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  Passignano  is  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Perugia, 
and  was  the  identical  scene  of  the  memorable  ambuscade  and 
battle  that  broke  the  fine  legions  of  the  rash  Flaminius,  and  shook 
the  power  of  Rome ! 

After  the  gross  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  history 
and  general  knowledge  which  we  have  so  fully  exemplified,  it 
Cfinnot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  these  volumes  should  set 
every  rule  of  English  composition  at  defiance.  For  a  few 
giaring  speqimens  of  errors  in  language,  for  which  the  birck 
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would  have  been  most  mercilesslj  applied  to  a  school-boy  on 

the  first  form,  we  refer  the  reader  to  pp We  select  these 

from  myriads  of  others.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  them  oat  : 
every  reader  will  discover  them  for  him  or  herself. — ^In  the 
course  of  our  toilsome  journey  through  the  miserable  trash 
indited  by  this  woman,  we  have  encountered  the  following  out- 
landish  words,  all  the  legitimate  offsprings  (we  beg  pardon  for 
employing  such  an  anti-revolutionary  word)  of  her  Ladyship's 
own  cranium :  "  Ultramontains,'*— "  Pact,'' — ^^  Corporators  of 
times,*' — '*  Savagery," — "  Dominate," — ^*  (Economies  of  exis- 
tence,"— "  Protocanonic," — "  Elementary  explosion," — ^^  Ac- 
trices," — ^^ Adhesion  to  a  principle," — "Fluttering  infirmities/' 
("fluttering,"  active  positum^) — ^*' Ductile  dullness  meander- 
ing,"— "  the  pis-aller  of  unappropriated  royalties,'* — "  A  charcfa 
embroidered  with  sculpture," — **  Dukery," — "  Domesticity,''— 
"  Caducity," — "  To  hiccup  away  dominions," — "  Tuscisms," — 
**  Romanticism," — "  Obscurantism," — "  Deserts  dominated," — 
"  Impudicity," — ^^  Lovemaking  through  philological  varieties," 
&c.  &;c.  &;c^ 

5.  JACoieiKfisM.  As  Lady  Moi^n  has  appropriated  this  epi- 
thet to  herself,  we  need  have  no  hesitation  or  delicacy  on  the 
subject*  She  boasts  of  her  imbecile  hostility  to  the  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  government,  of  her  native  country ;  eulogises  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  wherever  it  has  shown  itself,  and  with  whatever 
crimes  and  atrocities  it  has  been  attended ;  lauds  the  upstart 
minions  of  the  fallen  military  dynasty  of  France ;  abuses  ewery 
thing  high  and  pre-eminent  in  point  of  talent  and  rank  in  this 
country ;  and  absolutely  glories  in  her  "Jacobinical  Craninml !" 
The  following  story  we  are  convinced  would  liardly  pass  current 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

"  At  length,  however,  convinced  by  reiterated  details  that  there 
was  no  feudality,  no  corvee,  no  gabelle,  no  convents,  no  stilettos, 
and  no  asylums ;  that  nobles  were  obliged  to  pay  their  debtd,  and 
were  not  obliged  to  ask  permission  to  go  to  Milan ;  and  that 
nothing  remained  of  the  ancient  institutions,  but  a  heavy  taxatioo, 
a  military  conscription,  and  a  trammelled  press — he  invoked  every 
Saint  in  the  Calendar  to  witness  his  astonishment  and  indignation; 
and  called  upon  '  his  bosom's  counsellor,  his  better  self,'  Cerutti, 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  how  the  fragments  of  the  ancient 
structure  were  to  be  collected,  bow  put  together,  and  by  whom* 
Certitti  laughed  at  the  royal  consternation ;  and  told  the  King 
that  for  about  sixpence  of  Piedrnontese  money,  he  woald  build  up 
the  ancient  government  di  bel  nuovo.  The  sixpence  advanced, 
the  old  minister  hobbled  ofl*,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  returned 
with  a  court-calendar,  or  red-book,  for  the  year  1790.  *  There, 
Sire,'  said  he,  ^  is  your  government  already  made.  Replace  all 
the  persons  you  find  here,  who  are  still  living,  and  fill  up  the 
vacancies ;  and  then  for  the  price  of  this  book,  found  on  a  stall 
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near  your  Majesty's  palace,  you  have  your  government  re-esta- 
blished without  trouble.^  The  King  was  enchanted  ;  the  active 
ministry  of  the  previous  regime  were  immediately  banished ;  and 
in  a  few  days  little  remained  of  the  former  system,  but  the  abuses 
which  it  suited  the  new  order  of  things  to  retain.  The  convents 
were  restored  :  the  streets  filled  with  monks,  processions,  and  sol- 
diers ;  churches  and  forts,  shrines  and  garrisons,  rose  in  every 
quarter;  the  Code  Napoleon  was  set  aside ;  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  nobility  and  the  people  was  more  strongly  drawn 
than  ever ;  the  Queen  again  let  the  opcra>boxes  according  to  the 
due  number  of  quarter ings ;  and  the  King  declared  in  the  midst 
of  a  full  court,  upon  being  told  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  a 
liberal,  and  that  tlie  King  of  Prussia  had  promised  his  people  a 
constitution,  ^  lo  sole  sono  verammie  re.'  p.  55,  Vol.  I. 

For  farther  examples,  see  pp.  30,  31,  216,  and  235,  of  VoL  I. 
apd  Vol.  II.  passim.  This  book  of  Miladi's  will,  we  have  no 
donbt,  become  o /Bf/3A#«of  the  Radical  Reformers. 

With  respect  to  our  next  example,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if 
there  be  a  human  being  who  will  believe  it  on  the  dictum  of  this 
author,  we  wish  her  Ladyship  all  the  comfort  which  she  can  pos^ 
sibly  derive  from  such  easy  faith. 

"  A  Madonna  was  made  to  perform  a  miracle,  to  raise  the  po- 
pulace against  what  was  called  the  revolutionnry  party :  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  ignorant  population  mounted  a  leaden  Madoi^na 
in  their  hats,  seixed  arms,  and,  drunk  with  wine  and  fanatism, 

{proceeded  with  most  sanguinary  designs  to  Florence.  Their 
eader  was  Mr.  Windhanr,  the  British  minister:  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  this  infuriate  mob,  his  frail  but  beautiful  mistress  on  bis 
right,  (dressed  and  mounted  as  an  Amazon;)  on  his  left  a  Monk, 
with  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  Country- 
men of  Milton,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke,  it  is  thus  your  glorious 
name  and  honourable  wealth  have  been  prostituted  at  various 
epochs  to  aid  the  cause  of  oppression  and  of  bigotry  f'  p.  85, 
Vol.  IL 

''  I  regret,"  says  Lady  Morgan,  p.  147  of  the  same  volume, 
that  a  *'  name  so  respectable  should  be  found  in  these  pages  coup- 
led with  transactions  of  so  dark  a  character."  We  have  no  such 
feeling.  The  greatest  libel  which  Lady  M.  can  write  against  a 
public  character  is  to  praise  him.  It  will  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  this  woman  pledged  herself  at  the  outset  to  '^  detail  on]y 
facts  backed  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary  testimonies.'^  We  are  now  enabled  to  ascertain 
what  these  '*  contemporary  testimonies''  mean,  as  we  are  assured 
that  the  "facts"  were  ''subjects  of  common  conversation  in  Flo- 
rence !"  So  a  serious  and  criminal  accusation  is  preferred  against 
an  able  and  upright  diplomatist,  merely  becau  e  such  was  the 
tiule-tattle  and  gossip  of  the  Bonapartists  at  Florence ! !  A  little 
farther  on,  too,  she  tells  a  libellous  story,  which  we  scorn  to  repeat, 
QB  '*  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  testimonies''  of  a  Princess 
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p  «  •  «  «^  which  being  iDterpreted,  means  nobody  at  all,  fi>r  the 

thing  18  a  physical  impossibility. — ^Lady  Morgan  woald  persaade 
us  that  the  Cfonntess^f  Albany  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  harlot,  of 
Victor  Alfieri,  merely  because  this  poetical  mad-cap  thought  fi^ 
in  one  of  his  wild  humours,  to  hommr  her  with  the  epithets  of  la 
donna  mia»    The  reason  of  this  assertion  of  a  falsehood,  w^liich 
every  one  knew  to  be  such;  was,  that  this  adulteress,  on   one  oc- 
casion, deigned  to  converse  with  *  Miiadi  from  her  box  at    the 
opera,  and  *'  to  talk  ofAlfieri,^^  an  honour,  which  she  could  not 
do  less  than  endeavour  to  repay  by  a  paltry  and  mendacious 
attempt  to  whitewash  a   strumpet  who  had  dishonoured  the  last 
branch  of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart.     It  is  universally  known  iu 
Italy,  as  Dr.  Moore  has  long  ago  informed  us,  that  Alfieri's  con- 
nection with  the  Countess  of  Albany,  was  just  of  that  simple  and 
convenient  sort  which  generally  obtains  in  the  land  of  CicisbeoSy 
and  Cavciieri  Serventi,    We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  this  Forruh 
rintti  as  Lady  Morgan,  but  for  the  words  of  condescension  at  the 
opera,  would  have  called  her,  with  the  slender  ceremony,  which 
our  country  accords  to  ladies  of  her  caste.  Lady  Morgan  farther 
tells  us,  for  she  is  determined  to  make  a  case,  that  the  husband  was 
*'  brutal."     Certainly  a  husband  that  refuses  to  pander    to  the 
libidinous  propensities  of  his  faithful  wife,  deserves  to  be  pilloried 
as  '*  brutal.'^     When  a  husband  has  once  been  injured,  he  is  sure 
to  be  abused  by  all  women  of  loose  morals  ! 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  Notlazomahuitztespix- 
CATziN  of  female  authors.  *  We   had  a  great  deal  more  to  say, 
but  we  have  already  far  transgressed^,  our  limits.     We  meant  to 
conclude  with  a  word  of  friendly  admonition,  but  we  were  satis- 
fied that  her  ladyship  is  so  deeply  Inoculated  with  the   dreadful 
virus  of  infidelity  and  Jacobinism,  that  nothing  which  we  could 
€ay  or  urge  could  be  expected  to  make  the  least  impression.     We 
do,  however,  deplore  the  monstrous  perversion  of  her  talents  and 
industry  lor  which  she  has  to  answer ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
ashamed  of  her  impudent  dogmatism  when  she  faces  out  the  most 
marked  aberrations  from  fact.     With  all  the  self-satisfied  assu- 
rance of  the  most  complete  vanity,  she  tells  us  that  Hannibal, 
according  to  Livy,  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount  Cenis,  whereas 
every  body  knows  that  the  Prince  of  Roman  historians  has  made 
the  Carthaffenian  Hero  to  pass  by  Mount  Gen^vre,  or  the  Alpis 
Cottia,     Ihis  is  one  of  a  thousand  similar  examples,  in  which 
the  simple  and  notorious  truth  is  sacrificed  with  a  wantonness  of 
dogmatism,  that  admits  of  no  parallel.    In  her  historical  prefixes, 
too,  she  is  continually  trespassing  in  the  same   way,  and  labour* 
ing,  with  a  perverted  industry,  to  accommodate  facts  to  her  own 
particular  opinions.     We  hope  we  have  been  able  to  convince  her 
that  the  public  are  not  to  be  easily  imposed  on,  and  that  there 
still  are  to  be  found  some  individuals  in  this  age,  whatever  the 
laudalores  temporis  acti  may  say  to  the  contrary,  who  love  good 
taste,  and  cherish  a  regard  for  truth  and  virtue,  and  who,  while 
they  '  fear  God,'  are  not  ashamed  tq  'honour  the  King.' 


Lady  Morgan^s  holy*  %)^ 

3.  [British  Crific— August,  1821.] 

It  is  a  sight  right  pleasant  to  behold,  when  man  and  wifedif-* 
fer  very  much  from  cat  and  dog :  when  the  opposite  elements 
of  male  and  female  disposition  are  so  equably  intermingled^ 
that  the  matrimonial  animal,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  two, 
seems  to  possess  more  of  individuality  than  of  composition. 
Now,  if  we  may  hazard  a  judgment  from  the  volumes  before  Us, 
no  former  pair  on  literary  recprd,  ever  ejmoyed  more  of  this 
happy  androgynous  organization  than  Sir  Thomas^  C«  Morgan,  ** 
and  his  conjugal  yoke^fellow.  Sympathetic  in  feeling,  gifted 
alike  in  understanding,  identified  in  will,  and  homoj^ono^is  in 
expression,  their  tastes,  principles  and  knowledge  seem  blended 
in  the  beautiful  accord  of  intellectual  hermaphroditism.  -  So 
that  although  the  book  which  they  have  engendered,  reminds 
us  not  a  little  of  that  portentous  monster  which  may  be  des- 
cribed, in  language  approaching  to  the  Home.ric,  without  re- 
ference to  its  midriff  to  be 

yet  whether  the  preux  Chevalier  himself, 

"  the  wandering  Knight, 
Hight  of  the  burning  pestle," 
disserts  gravely,  by  especial  desire  of  his  less  severe  spouse,  oxi 
"  Law,  Statistics,  Literary  Disputes,  or  the  Stale  of  Medicine  ;>" 
or  the  "  Lovely  Ladie,"  who  "  rides  him  f(3^ire  beside,"  .in  more 
easy  and  familiar  discourse  rings  the  changes  on  Arts,  Poetry, 
Politics,  Religion,  Dress,  Scandal,  Morals  and  Metaphysics, 
the  lack  of  the  associate  who  reposes, is^  felt  by  the  .rea<)er  in 
neither  case.  For,  .like  the  twin  brothers  who  spratigiico&i 
the  Mythological  Poultry-yard,  though, e$^ch  of  them  by  turns 
retires  below  ground,  the  constellaUon  which  they'  illuminate, 
notwithstanding  their  alternate  secession,  continues  to  shine 
steadily,  with  ^ndinainished  brightness. 

Without  seeking  then  to  appropriate  to  either  that  degree  of 
praise  which,  in  our  consciences  we  honestly  believe,,  apper- 
tains in  nearly  equal  portions  to  bpth,  we  hold  ourselves  enti- 
tled to  consider  this  work,  though  by  an  act  of  gallant  c^urte$y 
,  it  is  published  under  a  single  name,  as  containing  the  joint 
creed  of  these  two  emiaent  philosophists. 

The  .faithful  portraiture  of  the  mind  of  a  great.man,  and  of  a. 
great  woman  also,  when  sketched  by  theniselves,  is  worth  al) 
uiey  can  say  about  other  peo|»le«.  It  is  this  which  gives  their 
immortality  to  such  words  of  Socrates  as  Plato  has  inserted  in 
his  Dialogues ;  which  by  a  thousand   incidental  touches  re- 

*  No  Englisliman  likes  to  be  mistaken  for  an  American.  Every  American 
IS  proud  of  being  mistaken  for  an  Englishman.  We  need  not  inquire  how  far 
the  worthy  Betronef,  who  genuinely  writes  hiiosblf  Sir  Charles^  is  pleased 
with  the  Perkin  Knight^  whoi^eGia  so  to  write  himself  at  the  expose  of  his 
proto-Baptisntai  taaBft*  ^'     . 

Vol.  IV.  ar 
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ipecting  self,  heightens  the  interest  of  so  many  passages  in  Mil- 
ton ;  wnich  keeps  the  ear  saspended  on  Lord  Erskine's  ora- 
tory ;  which  compels  maiden  ladies  to  read  Don  Jus^  k  spits 
of  tbetr  blushes ;  •  and  which  secures  extensive  circulation  to  lait 
dying  spoeebes  at  the  gallows.  It  is  this  which  we  shall  at* 
tempt  to  collect  from  L^dy  Morgan's  work ;  and  we  know  not 
bow  we  can  better  aid  the  progress  of  illumination,  the  dowpM 
of  political  and  superstitious  despotism,  the  pnopagation  of  ilie» 
gituAacy,  (for  which  the  Lady  seems  particularly  anxious,)  thft 
Aarch  of  reason,  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  o?er 
ibe  world,  or  the  countless  other  similar  benefits  which  her  pel 
seeks  to  render  to  mankind.  Our  Review,  therefore,  will  bf 
•rather  synthetic  than  analytic.  We  shall  pat  together  a  mc^ 
work  of  dogmas,  which  otherwise  most  be  sought  for  in  detad^ 

Crtions ;  and  rejecting  all  superfluous  ornanaent,  all  the  tff^ 
rjrtie  of  anecdote  oh  the  best  authority,  piquant  boD-mot,pi> 
Tate  memoir,  confidential  disclosure,  and  rhetorical  Qourisb,  ^ 
shall  endeavour  to  embody  a  valuable  carpus  of  sound  and  so- 
lemn OPINION. 

At  Florence  ♦*  the  ministerial  doors  of  embassy  flew  open  i!^ 
guests,  whose  known  political  opinions  elsewhere  would  have 
barred  their  entrance/*  Sir  Thomas  frequently  enjojed  the 
choice  society  of  spirits,  professionally  or  constitutioDaJiy  coo- 
genial  to  his  own ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  apothecaries^ 
the  north  of  Italy  have  their  medical  "  attainment  mixed  wiw 
•  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  philosophy  and  general  i^^^^ 
4^6n^^  One  gentleman,  indeed,  at  INiaples,  must  particnlanT 
have  delighted  him,  as  the  writer  of  an  interesting  work  « 
*<  some  apparent  and  perhaps  real  paradox  :"  it  is  an  Essay  on 
the  inuitiktjf  of  History.  This  excellent  Signor  has  also  "  ma^e 
himaetf  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  of  physiology,  ^^^ 

means  of  studying  to  greater  advantage  the  moral  am  soa»^ 
.,  V  .  ^  ......     '-' lasts 


nature  tf  the  speaes,  and  for  ascertaining  the  physical 
those  abstract  notions  which  have    most  divided  philosophers* 
(VoK  L  p.  333.)— In  other  words,  we  suppose,  he  is  emp^oj^ 
in  the  grand  work  et  infidelity,  and  engaged  like  the  in^^"^^ 


author  of  «  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life,'*  in  proving  tna* 

m  SL '' theological  soulJ^    We  trust  that  »e 
WHI  labour  with  equal  success,  and  acquire  as  much  praise  ana 


maa  has  no  more  than  a  "  theological 

Wfllla" 

profit 


4.  [The  Quarterly  Review  has  just  added  its  strictore^  uj0 
Lady  Morgan,  which  appear  to  complete  the  justification  oi  ^ 
that  she  says  of  her  ministerial  reviewers.] 

J^Quarierly  Review — October,  1821.] 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  something  of^^  ^^ 
^"-^e  shall  take  the  Ilberiy  of  explaiidilig  why  we  shall  8»y  ^^^ 


s 

Ji^k.    ^YJ^t^^'^VpS^vtakes  of thenajtoreof pmnhoMiit,  (98 
^criticism.oQ'suchawork'as'thiswoald  do,)'it  dioiilif  be  Ktntieid^ 
^as  other. puDishments  ou^bt  io  Ibe,  t4^  ode  of  ihree objects — the 
treforniatioD.  of  ^  the  offender-*^the  deterring  others  from  offending 
— -or»  the  correction  of  mischief  caused  by  the  offence.    Now  af 
jihougb  Lady  Morgan's  Vltaly'  is  a  series  of  offences  against  good 
jnorals,  good  politics,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  we  do  not  think 
.that  her  arraignment  would  conduce  to  any  of  the  three  objectb 
.to  which  we  have  just  limited  the  propi^iety  of  a  penal  visitation. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  convinced  that  this  wonfftn  is  utterly 
incorrigible^  secondly,  we' hope  that  her  indelicacy,  ignorancie, 
Vanky,  and  malignity,  are  inimitable^  and  that,  therefore,  her 
..example  is  very  little  dangerous — and  thirdly,^ though  every  pa^ 
teems  with  errors  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  disgusting  down  to 
*the  most  ludicrous,  they  are  smothered  in  such  Bceotian  dnlneis, 
that  they  can  do  no  harm.    Extracts  coald  afford  no  idea  of  the 
general  and  homogeneous  stupidity  which  pervades  the  work ; 
.and  if  our  review  should  happen  to  give  any  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  should  be  liable  to  the  double  charge  of  deceiving  our 
\  friends  and  puffing  Lady  Morgan.     We  therefore  decline  *  draw- 
ing her  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.'     Buried  in  the  lead  of 
.  her  ponderous  quartos,  the  corruption  is  inoffensive — any  exami- 
nation would  only  serve  to  let  the  effluvia  escape,  and  in  aome 
.  degree  endanger  the  public  health. 

fFe,  indeed,  have  been  obliged  to  labour  through  these  tomet^ 
'  because  our  duty  imposes  that  task  upon  us :  but  we  have  uQt 
beard  of  any  voluntary  reader  who  has  been  able  to  contend 
against  the  narcotic  influence  of  her  prating,  prosing,  and  pla- 
/vgiarism,  and. get  through  even  the  first  voIume-~-This,  however, 
18  not  the  only  criterion  we  can  adduce  that  the  work,  notwith- 
standing the  obstetric  skill  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  (who,  we  be- 
.  lieve,  is  a  man-midwife,)  '  dropt.all  but  still-born  from  the  press :' 
we  have  another,  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality  than 
any  opinion  of  our's ;  we  mean  the  advertisements  of  her  own 
publishers :  and  worthless  as  the  occasion  is,  we  think  that  the 
exposure  of  the  system  of  puffing  in  a  case  so  flagrant  as  this, 
may  not  be  unamusing,  or  unimportant  to  the  real  dignity  of 
.  criticism. 

Our  readers — who  are  also,  we^presume,  readers  of  newspapers 
•^must  remember  that  it  is  at  least  a  year  since  ^  Lady  Morgan^s 
Italy'  was  formally  advertised — we  even  suspect  that  the  intended 
publication  of  the  Travels  was  announced  before  the  journey 
'itself  was  begun — and  that  the  price  of  the  embryo  MS.  paid  tSt 
expenses  of  the  travellers. 

Just  as  this  sheet  w(ts  going  to  the  press,  we  received  the  ptiff 

..fipal— the/orZom  hope  of  puffing,  in  a  *  letter  from  Lady  Morgan 

.  to  her  Reviewers.'    We  shall  msike  but  two  remarks  on  it ;  firgi, 


*  ♦ 

212  Lady  Morgan^  "  Italy. ^ 

•  •  •  * 

that  it  is  as  dall  (we  had  almost  said  as  unintelligible)  as  the 

({reat  work  itself,,  and  as  clamsy  as  the  series  of  shifts  which  we 
lave  already  exposed  :  and  secondly,  that  we  find  Lady  Morgao 
adopts  the  arguroentum  <2  crumenA^  of  which  even  we  supposed 
she  would  be  ashamed; — for,  says  this  disinterested  philosopher 
and  logical  re^sober,  *  the  prict  given  for  my  last  veniutt  from 
Italy  is  the  be$t  answer  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  nndervaloe 
the  cargo/  No  doubt  Lady  Morgan  thinks  this  proof  very 
satisfactory;  but  what  is.it  to  the  publisher,  who  paid  for  the 
Work  before  it  was  written,  or  to  the  public,  who  will  not  bay  it.^ 

.         — fci    ■■■■    <        .    ■         I        1—^—    I  I     p  !■■  ^   .III    ■■!■        I    I.   1    I    I         «  ■«    »        11  »  ■■     ■  ■         ■■   ■  " 

Ji^T,  IV.  Tht  Life  of  We$Uu ;  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
.  Meihfidism,  ,  liy  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet-Laureate,  te. 
8vo«  2  vplS)  Iff  8«.  Boards.    Longman  and  Co.     1820. 

\M<mthl}f  Retiew — September,  182L] 

Although  Mr.  Southey  seems  of  late  to  be  very  wilfallyin- 
burring  the  danger  of  being  called  a  book-maker,  and  thoi^ 

.  the  life  of  John  Wesley  is  no  new  topic,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  subject,  and  the.cde- 
brity  of  the  biographer,  would  secure  a  favourable  reception 
for  these  Volumes.  They  certainly  form,  on  the  whole,  a  fcrf 
judicious  compilation ;  and  they  include,  in  additioo  to  the 
iVesleyan  details,  a  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Whitefield, 
with  sketches  sufficiently  extensive  of  the  characters  and  exer- 
tions of  the  principal  Methodist  leaders,  as  well  Calvinistic  as 
Wesleyan,  who  have  since  appeared.  Excepting  that  Mr* 
Southey  seems  to  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  his  hero's  tamily>  ^*^ 
he  gives  Mr.  Wesley's  mother  more  credit  for  sound  jui^f**^ 

.than  her  conduct  can  justify,  that  he  attributea  to  Wesley  bifl*' 
self  more  consistency  and  sincerity  of  heart  than  we  can  disco- 
ver to  have  belonged  to  him  habitually,  and  that  be  has  per* 
haps  even  too  mean  an  opinion  of  Whitefield's  sense,  the  woi» 
before  us  strikes  us  as  being  remarkably  impartial. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  adverted  to  the  principal 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  birth  and  life,  and  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  development  of  his  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, during  his  residence  both  at  Oxford  and  in  America.    Soo** 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  gave  the  strongest  indications  oM 
perverse  and  intolerant  spirit.     He   despised  human  learD»flg 
too  inuch  to  study  any  new  languages,  though  with  his  Eng^}^ 
he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  Choctaws  : — he  would  bapti* 
no  .children  without  immersion  :— he  would  not  adroit  p^fsoD 
as  sponsors  who  had  not  communicated^ — and  he  would  neitoc 

'  receive  Dissenters  at  the  communion  without  their  being  r^ 
baptized,  nor  read  the  burial-service  over  them  under  any  ^'j, 
eumstances.    As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  theatre  where  be  cou 
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act  wittiotit'restraifttfronr  a  superior,  lie  dwpteylsd  inlHieir  na- 
tive ugliness  that  love  of  pdwer,  and  that  spiritual  pride,  which 
tinder  various  disguises  were  his  ruling  passions  through  life. 
Where,  according  to  the  ruhrics  of  the  Church  of  Endand, 
though  contrary  to  its  practice,  or  where  hy  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  those  rubrics,  he  could  dbn^ineer  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others  under  the  pretext  of  clerical  discipline,  this 
he  did ;  and,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Becket,  he  gloried  in  his  own 
austerities,  in  bigotry,  and  in  persecution*  In  the  midst  of  his 
intolerance,  however,  his  pride  was  humbled  by  a  loveadven- 
ture,  the  details  of  which  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reca- 
pitulate ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  particulars  are 
in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  Mr.  Wesley's  memory  as 
a  man  of  sincerity,  or  propriety,  or  humanity. 

The  review  which  Mr.  Wesley  took  of  the  progress  of  his 
own  religious  life,  during  his  voyage  home  from  America,  shows 
that  his  enthusiasm  had  been  materially  tamed,  and  we  observe 
nnuch  sobriety  and  discretion  in  the  remarks  which  it  contains  : 
*  '*  For  many  years,"  says  he,  "  I  have  been  tossed  about  by 
various  winds  of  doctrine.     1  asked  long  ago,  ^  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  V  The  Scripture  answered.  Keep  the  command- 
ments, believe,  hope,  love. — ^Iwas  early  warned  against  laying, 
as  the  Papists  do,  too  much  stress  on  outward  works,  or  on  a 
faith  without  works,  which  as  it  does  not  include,  so  it  will  ne- 
ver lead  to  true  hope  or  charity.     Nor  am  I  sensible  that  to  this 
hour  I  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  either.     But  I  fell  among 
some  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  authors,  who  magnified  faith  to 
such  an  amazing  size,  that  it  hid  all  the  re^t  of  the  command- 
ments.    I  did  not  then  see  (hat  this  was  the  natural  effect  of 
their  overgrown  fear  of  popery,  being  so  terrified  with  the  cry 
of  merit  and  good  worics,  that  they  plunged  at  once  into  the 
other  extreme  ;  in  this  labyrinth  I  was  utterly  lost,  not  being 
able  to  find  out  what  the  error  was,  nor  yet  to  reconcile  this 
uncouth  hypothesis  either  with  Scripture  or  common  sense. 
The  English  writers,  such  as  Bishop  Beveridge,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Mr*  Nelson,  a  little  relieved  me  from  these  well-meaning, 
wrong-headed  Germans.     Only  when  thdy  interpreted  Scrip- 
ture in  dififerent  ways,  I  was  often  much  at  a  loss.  *  *  *  I  grew 
acquainted  with  the  mystic  writers,  whose  noble  descriptions 
of  union  with  God  and  internal  religion  made  every  thing  else 
appear  mean,  flat,  and  insipid.     But  in  truth,  they  made  good 
'  works  appear  so  too ;  jea,  and  faith  itself,  and  what  not  ?  They 
save  me  an  entire  new  view  of  religion,  nothing  like  any  I  had 
before.    £ut,   alas !  it  was  nothing  like  that  religion  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  loved  and  taught.  >  I  bad  a  plenary  disr 
'■  pensation  from  all  the  commands  of  God ;  the  form  was  thus  : 
Love  is  all ;  all  the  commands  beside  are  only  means  of  love  : 
you  must  choose  those  which  you  feel  are  means  to  you,  and  use 


■ttem  ai  long  w^Owfrnre  90.    Thm  w«f6alt  ^  ktsis 
'Onee  ;  «aid  though  I  could  never  fully  come  into  tbis^  nor  coor 
tenttedljr  oiiiit  whtt  God  enjoined,  yet,  1  koovr  not  bow,  I  flue- 
tooted  between  obedience  and  disobedience*     I  had  no  bemrt^ 
no  vigour,  no  zeal  in  obeying,  continually  doubting  whether  I 
waa  nght  or  wrong,  and  never  out  of  perpleiities  and'  enCao* 
.glements*    Nor  can  I  at  this  hour  give  a  distinct  account,  bow 
or  when  I  came  a  little  back  towand  the  right  way ;  onlj  mj 
ptesent  sense  is  this,  all  the  other  enemies  of  Christianity  aie 
triflers,  the  mystics  are  the  most  dai^erous ;  they  stab  it  10  the 
vitais,  and  its  most  serious  professors  are  most  likely  to  fiiU  by 
tbem/" 

On  his  return,  he  seems  to  have  entered  on  the  closest  kiti' 
macy  with  the  Moravian  brethren  in  London,  and  his  reason 
appears  to  have  been  speedily  sunken  in  the  deepest  gulfs  of 
mysticism*  He  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  William  Law,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  judicious  and  friendly  answer :  but  his  deli* 
rium  did  not  attain  its  acme  till  Wednesday  the  d4th  of  May  in 
that  year,  (1738,J  when  he  went  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
Street,  where  one  of  the  assembly  was  reading  Luther's  pre- 
face to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans* 

'  *^  Here  about  a  quarter  before  nine,"  says  Wesley,  '^  while  he 
was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  throng 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warawd ;  I  fek  |  did 
trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvation :  and  an  assurance  was 
given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  aitne,  and  sateid 
me  from  tiie  law  of  sin  and  death.  1  began  to  pray  with  all  my 
might  for  those  who  had  in  a  more  especial  manner  despitefotty 
used  me  and  persecuted  me*  I  then  testified  openly  to  all  ihete 
what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart." ' 

This  assurance,  which  Wesley  so  received,  led  him  to  the 
greatest  extravagancies*  In  the  following  year,  commenced  those 
strange  fits,  those  *'  wrestlings  with  God,"  and  ^^  dislodgoKnts  of  - 
the  evil  one,"  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  prophets, 
Wesley  was  able  to  excite  in  his  congregations.  They  appear 
in  some  cases  to  have  been  the  result  of  sensibility  highly  exci- 
ted ;  in  others,  a  sort  of  epileptic  afi*ection$  in  some,  an  hystesi- 
cal  disorder,  highly  infectious  from  sympathy;  and  in  many  ca- 
ses they  were  the  ofispring  of  hypocrisy,  and  intended  merely  to 
create  attention.  Some,*  which  were  eflected  afterward  by  Wes- 
ley's followers,  bear  strong  marks  of  a  conspiracy  between  the 
preacher  and  tlie  exhibitors.  The  injury  which  must  be  doflte  to 
any  person's  senses  by  constantly  aspiring  and  gasping  for  a  visi- 
tation of  grace,  which  was  not  to  be  procured  by  any  good  works 
or  rational  exertions,  but  was  to  be  a  sudden  influx  from  "  the 
pure  love  of  the  babe  Jesus,"  might  account  for  a  great  portion 
of  these  fancies :  but  a  fervid  or  disordered  imagination  does  not, 
except  at  the  outset  of  these  vagaries,  seem  to  have  had  so  iwich 


agcmy  id  ]m>diicing  these  eibcU  as  a  rartsm  en£t  ud  ad^jr^ 
which  makes  raeo  fofid  of  being  pwtiea  in  woiider«*i«orkiA^,  and 
in  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  their  neigbboors*  We  omit  ma* 
ay  instances,  imt  cannol  rdirain  from  giving  al  large  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cenmck,  at  that  time  a  very  &voiired  pupil 
of  Mr;  Wesley,  which  contains  the  theory  as  well  as  the  praxis  of 
this  system.  He  9q)pears  to  have  been  enlarging  on  the  sot^ect 
of  eternal  punishment,  urged  probably  with  a  Ihtle  veb^nens 
*'  application"  (as  it  is  called)  to  some  of  his  audience;  and  tfaia 
exp^-iment  being  tried  oa  minds  grossly  rude  and  uneducated^ 
and  tberef(H'e  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impressions  when  once 
roused,  seems  to  have  succeeded  for  the  operator  to  Ins  faeai^'s 
content.  In  this  case,  we  soe  no  reascoi.  to  doubt  that  the  eon*' 
vulsions  of  the  initiates  were  quite  as  natural  and  genuine  as  the 
friendly  aeal  of  the  mystagogue  who  exdted  them : 

^^'  Far  be  it  from  me,"  says  he,  ^*  to  attribute  the  convictions 
of  sin  (the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  to  Beelzebub !  No ;  neither 
do  I  say  that  those  strong  wrestUngs  are  of  God  only.  I  tliooght^ 
you  had  uaderstood  my  opinion  better,  touching  this  matter.  I 
believe,  that  before  a  soul  is  converted  to  God,  the  spirit  of  re* 
bellion  is  in  every  one  that  is  born  Into  the  world;  and  while  Sa^ 
tan  armed  keepeth  his  hold,  the  man  enjoys  a  kind  of  peace ; 
mean  time,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  offering  a  better  peace,  according 
to  that  Scripture,  '  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,'  &5a 
Now,  afier  the  word  of  the  Most  High  has  touched  the  heart,  I 
think  the  serpent  is  seeking  to  root  it  up,  or  choke  the  seed ;  but 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  has  gained  entrance,  he  ragetfa  with  all  his 
might;  and  as  far  as  he  hath  power,  troubl^h  the  soul  with  the 
jusdce  of  God,  with  fear  of  having  passed  the  day  of  grace,  or 
having  sinned  too  greatly  to  be  forgiven,  in  order  to  make  them 
despair.  Hence  ariseth  a  fierce  combat  in  the  inward  parts,  so 
that  the  .weaker  part  of  man,  the  body,  is  overcome^  and  those 
cries  and  convulsioas  foUow. 

^  "  On  Monday  evening,  I  was  preaching  at  the  school  on  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  when  two  persons,  who,  the  night  beic^re,  had 
laughed  at  others,  cried  out  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  So  did 
many  more  in  a  little  time.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  Devil  and 
much  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  were  come  among  us.  My 
mouth  was  stopped,  and  my  ears  heard  scarce  any  thing,  but  sudb 
terriiying  cries,  as  would  have  made  any  one's  knees  tremble ! 
Oi^y  judge*  It  was  pitch  dark  ;  it  rained  much ;  and  the  wind 
blew  vehemently.  Large^flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  claps  of 
thunder,  nuxt  with  the  screams  of  frightened  parents  and  the  ex- 
clamations of  nine  distressed  souls!  The  hurry  and  confusion 
caused  hereby  cani^ot  be  expressed*  The  whole  place  seemed  to 
me  to  resemble  nothing  but  the  hahitation  of  apostate  spirits ; 
.  many  raving  up  ai^d  down,  crying,  ^  the  Devil  will  have  me !  1 
lUB  bis  aorvaotf  I'Stm  damned^'^^'  My  sins  eao  never  be  par* 
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dMad!  I  m  gone,  gone  fefever !'  A  yoong  man  (to  sncb  horrors, 
Itoit  seven  or  eight  could  not  hold  him)  •tin  roared  like  ar  dragon, 
*  Ten  thousand  devils,  millions,  millions  of  devils  are  abootme!' 
This  continued  three  hours.  One  cried  out,  *  That  fisarfol  than* 
der  is  raised  by  the  Devil :  in  this  storm  he  will  bear  me  to  hell  !^ 
O  what  a  power  reigned  amongst  us !  Some  cried  out,  with  a 
hollow  voice,  ^  Mr.  Cennick !  Bring  Mr.  Cennick  !*  I  came  to 
all  that  desired  me.  They  then  spurned  with  all  their  strength, 
grindii^  their  teeth,  and  expressing  all  the  fury  that  heart  can 
conceive.  Indeed,  their  starting  eyes  and  swelled  faces,  so  ama- 
zed others,  that  they  cried  out  almost  as  loud  as  they  who  were 
tomiented.  I  have  visited  several  since,  who  told  me  th^r  senses 
were  taken  away ;  but  when  1  drew  near,  they  smd  they  felt  fresh 
rage,  longing  to  tear  me  to  pieces!  I  never  saw  the  like,  nor  even 
the  shadow  of  it  before !  Tet,  1  can  say,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid,  as  I  knew  God  was  on  our  side.'^ ' 

Wesley's  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  not  so  much  the  dupe 
to  these  strange  conflicts  between  evil  and  gracious  spirits  as  John 
either  was  or  aflected  to  be.     He  (Charles)  left  one  or  two  of 
these  demoniacs  to  recover  at  leisure,  without  observing  their 
antics ;  and  others  be  ordered  to  be  taken  out  quietly  to  the  door 
of  tlie  conventicle,  where  they  soon  came  to  the  use  of  tbeir  limbs. 
The  great  feat,  however,  about  this  period,  was  the  conversion 
of  Wesley's  mother,  and  her  new  birth  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.    Wesley  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and,  as  we  cannot  compli- 
ment his  good  sense  on  the  occasion,  we  are  bound  to  impute  his 
extasies  to  filial  devotion. — He  soon  found  that,  as  long  as  he 
acted  in  concert  with  the  body  of  Moravians,  he  had  only  a  sin- 
gle voice  against  many.     Their  notions  were  of  a  calmer  nature* 
than  these  fits  which  he  had  latterly  encouraged  among  his  disci- 
ples: some  of  their  quietism  he  could  not  understand;  and  tkey 
were  equally  perplexed  with  some  of  hu  conundrums.     They  held 
that  all  works  before  the  true  spirit  came  were  sinful  in  their  na- 
ture; and  he  also  held  that  "  no  good  works  could  be  done  be- 
fore justification ;  none,  which  have  not  in  them  the  nature  of 
sin."    These  two  doctrines  were  understood  by  themselves  to  be 
quite  different,  though  it  is  hard  to  conceive  in  what  besides  mere 
words  the  difference  can  exist :  for  both  doctrines  sound  equally 
mystical,  uninteiligible,  and  absurd.  Wesley,  however,  had  ano- 
tUer  speculation,  which  did  not  agree  with  their  experience.  He 
conceived  that,  ater  an  assurance,  and  when  the  new  creature 
was  put  on,  tii«  old  fnan  was  annihilated;  while  they  thought 
that,,  till  the  hour  of  death,  some  little  touch  of  frailty  would  still 
remain  in  human  nature.     On  these  pretexts,  Wesley  separated 
himself  from  a  community  which  was  already  provided  with  a 
president  and  with  elders.  At  first,  a  truce  prevailed  between  tbem; 
sonte  negotiations  were  made  for  coalescing  again ;  and  two 
grave  elders,  Boehkr  and  Spangenberg,  had  a  confimnce  with 
him,  and  solemiily  argued  some  of  the  points  of  difference: 
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« <«  The  noiftieiit  we  are  jastified,"  said  tbcy,  <<  a  new  creature 
is  pot  into  us.  But  notwithstanding,  the  old  creature,  or  the  old 
nan,  remains  in  us,  till  the  day  of  our  death ;  and  in  this  old  man 
there  remains  an  old  heart,  corrupt  and  abominable :  for  inward 
eormpcion  remains  in  the  soul,  as  long  as  the  soul  remains  in  the 
body.  But  the  heart  which  is  in  the  new  man  is  clean.  And  the 
Hew  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that  though  corruption  eon- 
tinually  strives,  yet.  while  we  look  to  Christ,  it  cannot  prevail."— ^ 
Wesley  asked  him  if  there  was  an  old  man  in  him :  ^^  Yes/'  he 
replied  ''  and  will  be  as  long  as  I  live." — ^'^  Is  there  then  corrup- 
tion in  your  heart  ?"  said  Wesley.-— Spangenberg  made  answers 
'^  In  the  heart  of  my  old  man  there  is,  but  not  in  the  heart  of  my 
new  man;^'  and  this,  he  said,  was  confirmed,  not  by  his  own  ex- 
pericfnce  only,  but  by  that  of  all  the  Moravian  church.  Some  of 
We$ley*8  disciples,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  present  at 
this  conference,  bore  their  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  attaining 
that  Christian  perfection  which  was  at  this  time  Wesley's  favour- 
ite tenet,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  his  followers. 
But  Spangenberg  answered  this  with  great  truth,  as  well  as  great 
emotion,  and  the  old  man's  hand  trembled  as  he  spake :  '^  You 
all  deceive  your  own  souls !  There  is  no  higher  state  than  that  I 
have  described.  You  are  in  a  very  dangerous  error.  You  know 
not  your  own  hearts.  You  fancy  your  corruptions  are  taken  away, 
whereas  they  are  only  covered."  * 

The  breach,  however,  was  irreparable ;  and,  though  Count 
Zinzendorff  himself  sifterward  came  over,  and  conversed  with 
Wesley,  he  seems  only  to  have  made  matters  worse.  It  could  be 
of  no  great,  service,  indeed,  to  discuss  the  ostensible  grounds  of 
the  separation,  while  the  real  causes,  of  a  less  spiritual  nature, 
remained  unchanged^— Disunion  now  led  to  controversy,  and 
controversy  ended  in  rancorous  and  malignant  hostility.  The 
vilest  personalities  and  the  most  scurrilous  defamation  were  used 
by  both  parties ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  all  the  tactics  of 
such  war&re,  in  the  management  of  dark  hints,  in  the  adoption 
df  inveterate  slanders,  and  in  direct  virulent  invective,  our  coun«> 
tryman  showed  himself  at  least  a  match  for  his  adversaries. 

Net  long  afterward,  Wesley  had  to  encounter  another  and 
much  more  serious  separation,  viz.  from  his  great  coadjutor 
Wbitefield,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  taking  up  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation  with  great  warmth,  while  Wesley  with 
equal  2eal  opposed  them.  Whitefield  was  a  smcere  and  genu- 
ine bt^ot :— his  soul  panted  for  martyrdom  : — he  despised  all 
temporizing,  and  had  no  notion  of  policy  or  any  worldly  views. 
On  ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds,  his  constitutional  fervour 
wrought  astonishing  effects  \  and  the  good  wluch  be  accomplished, 
in  reforming  persons  of  the  most  savage  and  abject  character, 
and  awakening  them  from  the  grossest  intemperance  and  sensu- 
ality to  a  sense  of  the.  benefits  of  religion  and  orderly  life,  was 
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4q  proportion  to  his  undaunted  coorage  and  bis  oaabuliag  ittl 
His  gtncerhy,  indeed,  gave  him  that  energy  of  oianner,  tbatoadie 
ami  hearty  eloquence,  which  nothing  but  sincerity  can  iopait 
The  miners  in  Kiogswood,  the  ^t-workei-s   io    Scotland,  oar 
colonists  in  America,  and  the  savage  clans  in  their  deserts,  liatei* 
ed  to  bis  accents  as  to  those  of  a  man  inspired  by  Grod ;.  thq 
bore  witness  to  the  simplicily,  the  self-denial,  aad  the  aisteniy 
4>f  a  saint ;  and  they  seemed  to  recognise  the  eDtliosiasn  of  t 
propliety  together  with  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  a  pnmin 
apostle«     All  methods  of  address  and  insinuation  were  foreign  M 
his  nature,  for  he  rejected  tliem  as  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  ambassador  from  Heaven.    His  supplications   sounded  like 
the  intercession  of  some  kindred  and  guardian  spirit,  and  bit 
denunciations   pealed   along  like  the  thunders  of  an  ofindeJ 
and  avenging   deity.     A  disposition  in  a   considerable  degree 
morbid,  and  a  spirit  which  found  something  Gongenial  to  its  offl 
mysterious  darkness  and  volcanic  impulses  in  sucb  speculatiooii 
combined  with  early  impressions  and  a  particular  course  of  read* 
ing  into  which  he  fell  while  he  was  in  America,  occasiooedUa 
to  contemplate  with  peculiar  delight  those  awful  and  tremeodotf 
attributes  with  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  invested  as  the  dii- 
penser  of  justice,     lliatturn  of  mind,  indeed,  which  deligbt»ii 
sublime  and  appalling  images,  which  is  always  tending  to  tk 
extravagant,  and  which  sympathizes  in  the  faith  of  St.  Aasta 
when  he  cried  out  that  its  impossibility  rendered  a  matter  cretu" 
ble,  was  a  remarkable  ingredient  in  the  character  of  WbitefieU. 
Men  of  a  humane  nature,  if  they  6nd  themselves  embarrassed 
with  the  subtilties  in  which  the  logomachy  about  necessitjisw 
free  will  is  involved,  feel  disposed  to  embrace  at  the  same  tiis^ 
after  the  example  of  the  benevolent  Hartley,'  the  consolato? 
opinion  that  all  persons  will  eventually  partake  of  the  favour  a 
the  Supreme  Being ;  for  they  cannot  at  once  conceive^tbat  niaoi 
conduct  is  inevitable,  and  that  God  is  implacable.     WhitefieUf 
however,  not  only  b^ieved  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  bot  con- 
sidered it  as  crimmal  in  him  to  disguise  or  modify  his  opinioao* 
so  vital  and  essential  a  point  of  Christian  faith,  either  in  deference 
or  in  accommodation  to  any  living  being.     He  wrote  severv 
letters  to  Wesley  on  the  sobject  before,  and  during  his  voyage  oj 
his  return  from  America.    In  some  moments,  his  respect  aoa 
affection  for  his  correspondent   seemed  to  pr^ominate :  bat « 
otiiers  his  zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  God's  word  was  ^^^JfK 
ble,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  explain  to  Wesley  why  ^ 
had  allowed  him  to  be  so  long  in  error  on. that  subject.    B'^  '^ 
lers,  however,  are  not  very  argun^entative ;  nor,  to  say  the  trowj 
was  reasoning  at  any  time  his  forte.  However,  before  Wbitefiel^ 
return,  Wesley  had  declared  open  war  with  Cennick  on  thi»  verjf 
bubject,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse.     He  had  also  publisl^* 
b€i  mou  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  on  which  B9f 
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vow  liM  tong  brfore  exbaosfed  every  argfiiDent  that  can  be  ad- 
vanced, in  four  incomparable  discourses.     Barrow's  eloquence  is 
like  manna  dropped  from  Heaven,  at  once  exquisite  and  nutri- 
tious ;  while  Wesley'^  effusions  have  little  of  the  inspiration  of  his 
mighty  precursor,  and  exhibit  a  melancholy  of  madness  wJiich  is 
entirely  his  own.    They  are  like  the  ravings  of  some  Sibyl, 
jealous  of  the  sorceries  and  more  prevailing  spells  of  a  rival 
prophetess  ;  or  the  commination  of  some  pontifical  hierophant  of 
antiquity  against  any  intruders  within  his  own  peculiar  circle  of 
demonology.-— -This  sermon  was  deemed,  more  than  any  thing  else^ 
the  cause  of  the  irreparable  breach  between  Wesley  and  White- 
fieM ;  we  extract  a  part  ef  it  as  given  by  Mr.  Southey : 
•    *  '^Caliit  by  whatever  name  you  please,  Election,  Pretention, 
Predestination,  or  Reprobation,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.     The 
'sense  is  plainly  this :  by  virtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  irre^ 
«istible  decree  of  Ood,one  part  of  mankind  are  infaUiblj^  saved, 
'Bod  the  rest  infallibly  damned;  it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the 
former  should  bedamned,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  shouldbe  saved." 
fie  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  made  all  preaching  vain,  as  need* 
less  to  the  elect,  and  useless  to  the  reprobate;  and,  therefore,  that 
4t  could  not  be  a  doctrine  of  God,  because  it  niakes  void  his  ordi- 
nance  1  that  it  tended  to  produce  spiritual  pride  in  some,  absolute 
despair  in  others,  and  to  destroy  our  z^al  lor  good  works :  that  it 
made  Revelation  contradictory  and  useless ;  and  that  it  was  fuU 
of  blasphemy^— *' of  such   blasphemy,"- said  be,  "as  I  should 
dread  to  mention^  but  that  the  honour  of  our  gracious  God,  and 
the  cause  of  truth,  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent.    In  the  cause  of 
Crod,"  he  pursues,  "  and  from  a  sincere  concern  for  the  glory  of 
Us  great  name,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  horrible  blasphemies 
contained  in  this  horrible  doctrine.  *  "*  "*  It  destroys  all  his  attri* 
bates  at  once :  it  overturns  both  his  justice,  mercy,,  and  truth. 
Yes,  it  represents  the  Most  Holy  God  as  worse  than  the  devil ; 
as  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust.    More  false,  because 
die  devil,  liar  as  he  is,  hath  never  said  he  willeth  all  mankind  to 
be  saved  :  more  unjust,  because  the  devil  cannot,  if  he  would,  be 

Siilty  of  such  injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  God,  when  you  say, 
at  God  condemned  millions  of  souls  to  everlasting  fire^  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for 
want  of  that  grace  ke  wUl  not  give  them,  they  cannot  avoid  :  and 
more  cruel,  because  that  unhappy  spirit  ^  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth 
none,'  so  that  his  own  restless  misery  is  a  kind  of  temptation  to 
him  to  tempt  others.  But  God  'resteth  in  his  high  and  holy 
place ;'  so  that  to  suppose  him  out  of  his  mere  modon,  of  his 
pure  will  and  pleasure,  bappy  as  he  is,  to  doom  his  creaturesi, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  to,  endless  misery,  is  to  impute  such 
cruelty  to  him,  as  we  cannot  impute  even  to  the  great  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  It  is  to  represent  the  Most  High  God  (he  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  bear !)  as  more  cruel,  false,  and  unjust 
than  the  devil ! 
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* "  Tbtf  18  the  bbsphemy  clearly  contaiMd  in  the 
decree  of  Prede&Uoation.    And   here  I  fix  my  foot.     Oo  tiiis   I 
joiD  issue  wiib  every  asserter  of  iu   You  represent  God  as  worse 
than  the  devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust.     Bat  yam 
say,  you  will  prove  it  by  Scripture.  Hold !  What  will  yoa  furovc 
by  Scripture !  that  God  is  worse  than  the  devil  f  It  caoDoi   be. 
Whatever  that  Scripture  proves,  it  never  proves  this :  whatever  be 
its  true  meaniog,  it  cannot  mean  this.    Uo  you  nsk  what  is  itt 
true  meaning  then  f  If  i  say,  I  know  not,  you  have  giuaed  no- 
thing ;  for  there  are  many  Scriptures,  the  true  sense  whereof  aei- 
ther  you  nor  I  shall  know,  till  death  is  swallowed  i^i  in  victory.  Bat 
this  I  know,  better  it  were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all,  than  Is 
say  it  had  such  a  sense  as  this.    It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it 
mean  beside,  that  the  God  of  troth  is  a  liar.    Let  it  mean  what  k 
will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  is  oojost.  Ns 
jScripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love,  or  that  his  mercy  is  net 
over  all  bis  works :  that  is,  whatever  itprove  beside,  no  Scr%»taie 
can  prove  predestination.    This  is  the  blasphemy  for  wlucii  I 
abhor  the  doctrine  of  Predestination ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  which,  if  one  could  possibly  suppose  it  for  a  monenl; 
call  it  election,  reprobation,  or  what  you  please,  (for  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing,)  one  might  say  to  our  adversary  the  devil,  '  Thoa 
fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any  longer?   Thy.  lying  in  wait 
for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as  our  preaching.    Hearest 
thou  not,  that  God  hath  taken  thy  work  out  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  he  doth  it  more  effectually  ?  Thou,  with  all  thy  prindpaUties 
and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault  that  we  may  resist  thee ;  but  he 
can  irresistibly  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell !  Thou  canst 
only  entice ;  but  bis  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thousands  af 
souls  in  death,  compels  them  to  continue  in  sin,  till  they  drop 
into  everlasting  burnings.    Thou  temptest;  he  forcetb  us  to  be 
damned,  for  we  cannot  resist  his  wilL    Thou  fool !  why  goes 
thou  about  any  longer,  seeking  whom  thou   mayest  devour? 
Hearest  thou  not  tliat  God  is  the  devoijring  lion,  the  destroyer  of 
souls,  the  murderer  of  men  f  Moloch  caused  only  children  (o  patt 
through  the  fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched  ;  or,  the  corrap- 
tible  body  being  consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end ;  but  God| 
thou  art  told,  by  his  eternal  decree,  fixed  before  they  had  done 
good  or  evil,  causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  bat  the 
parents  also,  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  hell ;  that  fire  which  never 
shall  be  quenched  :  and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  beiog 
now  incorruptible  and  immortal,  will  be  ever  consumi^ng  and 
never  consumed ;  but  the  smoke  of  their  torment,  because  it  is 
God's  good  pleasure,  ascendeth  up  for  ever.' 

^  ^'  Oh,  how  ^ould  the  enemy  of  God  and.  man  rejoice  to  hear 
these  things  were  so  !  How  would  he  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not ! 
Now  would  he  lift  up  his  voice,  and  say,  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! 
flee  from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utterly  peri«b«    B^it 
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vUther  Vfill  y€  flde  flnto  heaven  f  He  is  there.  DdfWn  to  Hell  f 
He  is  there  also.  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent,  almighty 
tyrant.  And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven  his  throne, 
and  earth  his  footstool,  to  witness  against  yon  :  ye  shall  perish, 
ye  shall  die  eternally !  Sing,  O  hell,  and  rejoice,  ye  thai  are  under 
the  earth  !  for  God,  even  the  mighty  God,  hath  spoken,  pmd  de« 
voted  to  death  thousands  of  souls,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
«nto  the  going  down  thereof.  Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sting !  They 
shall  not,  cannot  escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it  Here,  O  grave,  is  thy  victory  !  Nations  yet  unborn,'ere 
they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are  doomed  never  to  see  the  light 
of  life,  but  thou  shalt  gnaw  upon  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  all 
those  rooming  stars  sing  together,  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning !  Let  all  the  sons  of  hell  shout  for  joy ;  for  the  de- 
cree is  past,  and  who  shall  annul  it  ? 

^  *'  Yes !  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  But  what  decree  ?  Even  this :  '  I  will  set  be- 
fore the  sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing  ^'  and 
^  the  soul  that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  soul  that  chooseth 
death  shall  die.'  This  decree,  whereby  whom  God  *  did  foreknow 
be  did  predestinate,'  was  indeed  from  everlasting :  this,  whereby 
all  who  suffer  Christ  to  make  them  alive,  are  '  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of^  God,'  now  standeth  fast,  even  as  the 
moon,  and  the^  faithful  witness  in  heaven ;  and  when  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  for  it  is  as 
unchangeable  and  eternal  as  the  being  of  God  that. gave  it. 
This  decree  yields  the  strongest  encouragement  to  abound  in  all 
good  works,  and  ip  all  holiness  :  and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy, 
of  happiness  also,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort,' "  &C. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  terrible  and  iBschylean  species 
of  pulpit-eloquence ;  and  Wt-siey  seems,  in  his  invocation  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  to  have  laid  aside  his  own  Belial  mode  of  insinua* 
tidn,  in  order  to  assume  the  Moloch  fierceness  of  his  adversiiry : 
making  all  his  antagonist's  own  dread  artillery  to  recoil  on  him- 
self.— Whitefield  now  feared  much  that  Wesley  was  irreclaimable^ 
but  still  expressed  his  persuasion  that "  when  Christ  should  come 
to  judgment  he  should  see  dear  Mr.  Wesley  convinced  of  elec- 
tion and  everlasting  love,  and  should  behold  him  casting  his 
crown  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  it  were  filled  with' 
a  holy  blushing  for  opposing  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  done."  He  also  wrote  an  answer  to  this  sermon, 
which  was  published  and  zealously  circulated  both  in  America 
and  in  England.  He  even  had  some  interviews  with  Wesley 
after  his  return  to  England,  but  told  him  plainly  that  they 
preached  two  difi*erent  gospels.;  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  their  death,  each  preached,  and  proclaimed,  and  thundered 
against  the  notions  o|  the  other,  as  pestilent  heresies  and  doctrines 
damnatory.     Whitefield  died  in  the  year   1770,  in  America. 
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Soon  after  Ini  retimi  to  England  in  1740,  he  had  nmrried  ;  and 
fron  1748  till  the  year  before  his  i]eath,  he  had  put  himself  m  a 
great  degree  under  the  protection  of  that  «*  noble  and  elect  lady^ 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  He  had,  indeed,  before  bis  mar^ 
riage,  proposed  to  another  lady  in  America,  but  she  wais  ^  oziij 
in  a  seeking  state.' 

The  following  letter  from  Whitefield  to  the  Countess  gives  a 
droll  view  of  the  early  stage  of  that  spiritual  connection  iirfaidi 
afterward  became  so  great : 

* "  Ever  since  the  reading  your  Ladyship's  condescending 
letter,  my  soul  has  been  overpowered  with  his  presence,  who  is 
all  in  all.  Wl>en  your  Ltadyship  styled  roe  your  friend^  I  was 
amazed  at  your  condescension  ;  irat  when  I  thought  that  Jesus 
^vas  my  friend,  it  quite  overcame -me,  and  made  me  to  lie  prostrate 
before  him,  crying,  Why  roe  ?  why  me  ?  I  just  now  rose  from  the 
,  ground,  after  praying  the  Lord  of  all  lords  to  water  your  soul, 
iionoured  madam,  every  moment.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  door 
opening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gospel,  I  will  defer  my  joor- 
ney,  and,  God  willing,  preach  at  your  Ladyship's.  Ob,  that 
God  may  be  with  me,  and  make  me  bumble!  I  am  afiibaroed  to 
think  your  Ladyship  will  admit  me  under  your  roof;  much  more 
am  I  amazed  tlmt  the  Lord  Jesus  will  make  use  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  I  am ;— H|urte  astonished  at  your  Ladyship's  condescen- 
sion, and  t[ie  unmerited  superabounding  grace  and  goodness  of 
Him  who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me/' ' 

Wesley  had  a  longer  existence  allotted  to  him  than  Whitefield, 
for  be  lived  tiH  the  year  1793,  when  he  had  attained  the  advan- 
ce age  of  rninety  years.  He  continued  from  the  time  of  his 
breach  with  Whitefield  indefatigable  in  promulgating  his  own 
doctrines,  and  in  establishing  a  regular  discipline  for  hh  followers. 
From  the  germ  of  policy,  one  expedient  sprang  up  after  another, 
till  the  whole  mass  was  matured,  and  expanded  itself  in  an  har- 
monious and  consistent  system.  At  last,  there  were  found  to  be 
drcnits,  and  helpers,  and  local  preachers,  and  leaders ;  and  the 
pernicious  assemblies  of  bands,  and  select  bands,  of  watch-nights, 
and  love-feasts,  were  fixed  in  their  periods,  and  permanently 
instituted.  According  as  his  societies  increased,  he  seems  to 
have  waxed  strong  in  bis  own  conceit,  and  a  series  of  miracles  is 
made  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  be  taught.  He 
travelled  incessantly  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another, 
visiting  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  he  sent  his  missionaries 
forth  into  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He  even  assumed  epis- 
copal powers  when  the  Americans  were  in  want  of  persons  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  consecrated  and  commissioned  Dr.  Coke  as 
Bishop  for  those  parts.  When  he  married,  his  domestic  duties 
occasioned  no  cessation  of  his  public  toils,  for  he  journeyed  and 
wandered  about  as  before ;  and,  when  his  wife  quitted  him  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  he  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  recalling  her^ 
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If  any  CjBiSualty  befell  any  of  his  opponents,  be  considered  it  as 
^  judgment  of  Heaven  and  a  declaration  of  Providence  in  bis 
favour ;  or  at  least  be  eodeavoared  to  turn  tbe  event  to  such  an 
account  in  tbe  opinion  of  others.  By  sea),  by  a  mixliire  of  ere* 
dulity  and  imposture,  by  personal  energy,  and  by  great  policy 
in  selecting  and  arranging  tbe  labours  of  bis  preachers,  this 
extraordinary  man  left  at  his  dea^i  a  peculiar  community  which 
recognized  him  as  their  head,  consisting  of  members  in  tbe  British 
dominions  to  tbe  number  of  79,968,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
tbe  number  of  57,621,. 

On  reviewing  all  the  features  of  bis  character  and  life,  Wesley 
^ieems  to  have  been  a  man  of  fervent  ambition,  and  of  Very  varia- 
ble temperament ;  whose  imagination  in  early  life  bad  been  esb- 
alted  by  lonely  habits,  abstinence,  and  austerities.  He  appears 
to  have  been  often  sensible  of  the  sort  of  irregular  entbusiasai. 
under  which  be  laboured  :  but  the  struggle  between  tbe  iUusioof 
of  his  fancy  and  bis  sounder  judgment  never  produced  a  decisive 
victory  on  either  side.  Sometimes  his  imagination  predomina- 
ted, and  we  perceive  the  genuine  infatuated  mystic :  but  more 
frequently  we  see  him  employing  the  delusions  and  insanity  of 
others  as^  engines  of  bis  own  eralt.  In  some  cases,  the  dissimuta* 
tion  which  be  practised  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  facility 
which  he  evinced  in  being  a  dupe  to  the  imposture  of  others.  For 
instance^  with  regard  to  the  extravagances  of  George  Bell,  wh^d 
cured  a  woman  of  some  complaint  in  her  breast  by  his  prayers, 
and  attempted  to  restore  a  bKnd  man  to  sight  by  tooebing  his 
eyes  with  spitde  and  pronouncing  the  word  EphphtUha^  it  is 
"  impossible  to  say  whether  Wesley  was  deceived  or  was  the  coo* 
scions  promoter  of  deceit.  His  own  account  does  not  render  the 
matter  clearer.  In  these  individual  follies,  Wesley  was  still  the 
idol  of  systems  and  tbe  dupe  of  new  phrases ;  and  he  seems  to  us 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  whidi  general  notioas 
and  cant  words  retain  over  the  mind  in  its  passive  slate.  We 
find  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  Mohammed  and  in 
that  of  Cromwell ;  and  indeed  in. all  mystics  endowed  witb  na- 
tural sagacity.  ^  Their  character  has  quite  different  phases  under 
different  circumstances.  Sometimes  we  perceive  their  reason  ia 
full  splendour,  dissipating  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  showing 
the  clouds  of  bigotry  and  faction  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  as  in  scorn,  or  marshalling  them  as  ministers  and 
veliicles  of  its  own  radiance.  At  other  tiroes  we  observe  the 
saroe  mighty  reason  suffering  eclipse  fron)  tlie  intervention  of 
some  malignant  planet,  which  before  seemed  but  to  reflect  and 
add  to  its  glory,  and  shorn  of  its  beams  by  the  ascendancy  of 
logs  which  previously  it  was  able  to  disperse  or  to  irradiate  at 
|>leasure.  The  quick  succession,  indeed,  in  such  minds,  of  ihe 
suggestions  of  sagacity,  folly,  and  policy,  or  of  scepticism  and 
superstition,  form   a  curious  matter  of  speculation  to  those  wha 
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■tudy  the'  homlin  underttaoding,  ud  are  feasible  of  the  digbt 
limiu  by  which  reason  is  separated  fron  niadiie88.-—Wheie  Wes- 
ley did  reason,  one  point  be  always  consolted,  his  love  of  pover ; 
and  bis  ambitions  temper  made  him  reconcile  the  grossest  iocoa* 
sistencies.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  he  exercised  perteciitioii 
in  his  fit  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Georgia ;  tbsl  he 
.rejected  and  defied  all  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline  whoi  he 
consecrated  Dr.  Coke ;  that  he  propounded  the  question  of  his 
marriage  to  the  Moravian  elders ;  and  that  be  defamed  tbeir  vboie 
body,  and  scofied  at  their  leader  Zinzendorff  as  the  **  proteiU 
Lord  Fraydeck,  Domine  de  Thurstain*" 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Southey  has  execut- 
ed his  task  as  the  biographer  of  so  extraordinary  a  personage, 
we  l^e^an  by  commending  in  general  terms :  nor  do  we   wish  t» 
be  understood,  by  the  objections  which  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
lo  express,  as  willing  to  detract  from  the  great  and  substaotisl 
merits  of  so  laborious  a  performance.     We  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Southey  has  given  way  too  much   to  his  poetical  feeliof^ 
'When  he  favours  us  with  several  pages  of  text  and  thirty  pages 
of  Qotes  about  the  little  spirit  Jeffrayj  and  says  that  the  ccmvep* 
sibn  of  one  stray  infidel  would  be  a  good  reason  for  the  appea^ 
ance  of  a  ghost  now  and  then.    We  are  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  same  feelings  his  predilection  for  the  notion,  that  there  msy 
be  something  mysterious  and  prophetical  in  dreams ;  a  predil^ 
tion  which  the  reader  will  find  seriously  aniibunced  in  a  note  io 
the  first  volume.     We  think  also  that  Mr.  S.  travels  a  little  oat 
of  his  element,  when  he  talks  ^  of  a  philosophy  of  hoine-grofftb, 
the  shallowest  that  ever  imposed  on  the  human  understanding*/ 
and  we  suspect   that  what  he   terms  '  political   antinomianisin' 
is  the  honest  English  doctrine  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power, 


nothing  else  in  fact  than  those  notions  which   the  baneful  and 
corrupt  court-sycophants  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  so  successfully 
instilled  into  the  sovereigns  as  to  lose  for  James  II.  the  crown  of 
these  realms.     When  Mr.  S.  makes  it  a  point  to  be  severe  in  his 
animadversions  on  certain  classes  of  Dissenters,  he  does  not  show 
in  that  respect  much  political  discernment,  nor  sufficiently  recol- 
lect the  true  principles  of  pcotestantism.     It  is  rather  curious  that 
the  two  subjects,  on  which  it   has  fallen  in  his  way  to  eulogist 
our  late  King,  are  the  very  two  topics  to  which  the  real  friends 
of  that  monarch's  memory  would  be  most  cautious  of  alludiAg/ 
viz.  his  fondness  for  the  American  war,  and  his  hostility  to  aoy 
alleviation  of  the  disability  of  his  I^oman  Catholic  subjects,    ^s 
to  the  latter  question,  we  have  recently  on  many  occasions  dis- 
cussed it  at  length : — as  to  the  former,  we  do  assert,  and  alway* 
have  asserted,  that  the  claims  of  this  country  on  iu  Americaa 
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colonies  were  an  usarpation,  and  inconsistent  with  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  the  British  constitution ;  by  which  the  duty 
of  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  government  is  counterpoised  by 
the  right  to  appoint  representatives  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  those  contributipns,  and  checking  the  application  of  them. 

Mr.  Southey  also  deems  it  proper  to  fall  on  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Dr.  Price,  which  he  tells  us  effected  its  share  of  mischief  in 
its  day ;  and  he  g^ves  us  a  quotation  (torn  Mr.  Coleridge^  who. 
terms  it  "  the  blundering  work  of  the  worthy  Doctor."  We 
might  well  refrain  in  scorn  friNn  replying  to  such  a  remark. 
Dr..  Price  was,  at  least,  always  honest  in  his  intentions,  and  in 
general  was  not  a  remarkable  blunderer  in  reason.  Mr.  Coleridge 
may  be  told  that  Dr.  P.  never  acted  or  wrote  in  a  manner  that 
was  deserving  of  contempt;  never  preached  sermons  as  an  itine- 
rant in  the  garment  of  a  layman ;  nor  delivered  any  *'  corhdo  ad 
populum*^  to  inflame  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher,  or  any 
**  lay-sermon"  to  inflame  the  higher  orders  against  the  lower. 
Nor  was  he  a  mystic  whose  head  was  crazed  with  the  jargon  of 
jPlotinus  in  some  '^  new-fangled"  translation,  or  with  that  of  Kant 
in  the  original.  That  which  he  believed  he  understood :  that 
which  he  professed  he  practised :  if  he  wanted  Rousseau's  tinsel- 
eloquence,  he  was  at  least  free  from  Rousseau^s  benevolence  of 
imagination  and  selfishness  of  heart ;  and  he  was  never  either  a 
vagrant  or  sycophantic  vaunter  of  independence,  or  a  prevari- 
cating champion  of  truth.  Mr.  Southey  also  might  have  respect- 
ed bis  industry,  and  sympathized  in  his  domestic  virtues,  although 
the  Doctor  could  not  borrow  experience  from  age,  and  accom- 
modate himself  to  new  doctrines  in  vogue  when  he  found  the 
inconvenience  of  popular  opinions.  We  must  admit  that  Djr 
Price  was  deficient  in  some  sorts  of  invention,  to  the  last;  and 
that  he  never  made  that  discovery  which  Mr.  Southey  communi- 
cates as  his  own  conviction  in  the  work  before  us,  '  that  a  man's 
faith  depends  much  more  on  his  will  than  the  world  generally 
imagines.' 

On  the  whole,  the  style  of  this  biography'  is  very  free  and  ftianly, 
but  some  objectionable  phrases  occur ;  such  as  'a  few  bucks  clap-, 
ped  and  encored  him,'  vol.  ii.  To  join  issue  mth  means  to  come 
to  a  point  of  opposition  with  any  person,  but  Mr.  Southey  uses 
the  phrase  in  a  sense  directly  opposite,  vol.  i.  p.  27.,  as  if  it  ipeant 
to  concur  or  coincide* — A  head  of  Wes!ey  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
the  first  volume,  and  Whitefield,  with  uplifted  arms,  stands  "cry- 
ing aloud  and  sparing  not"  in  the  portico  of  the  second. 
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Art.  VL— on  the  complaints  in  America  against  thx  bri-^ 

TISH    PRESS. 

[From  the  Neio  Monthly  Magazine — Feb.  1821.} 

It  maj  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  several  citizens 
of  America,  addicted  to  Writing  book^,  or,  like  ourselves,  to 
the  less  ambitious  composition  of  periodical  articles,  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  declared  and  justifiable  hostility 
with  the  British  press,  for  what  thej  call  *^  the  indiscriminate 
and  virulent  abuse^'    which  ilf  has  lately  heaped  upon  their 
country ;  and  that  in  consequence  some  very  angry  appeals  and 
remonstrances,  and  retaliaiive  effusions,  have  been  sent  forth, 
to  expose  the  extreme  injustice  and  illiberal itj  with  which  their 
ynoffending  republic  has  been  treated  on  this  calumniating  side 
of  the  Atlantic.     The  vanity,  or  at  least  the  views,  of  the 
writers  to  whom  we  allude,  seems  to  have  taken  rather  a  singu- 
lar turn.     Heretofore  a  self-sufficient  and  irritable  author'^  first 
ambition  was  to  create  an  extraordinary  bustle  about  himself; 
and  he  accordingly,  as  often  as  the  fit  was  on  him,  loudly  called 
upon  the  world  to  become  a  party  in  his  personal  squabbles  and 
fantastic  resentments ;  but  the  present  race  of  paper-warriors 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  magnanimously  dismissing  ail  con- 
sciousness of  themselves,  are  displaying  a  more  expanded  fret- 
fulness,  as  assertors  of  their  country^s  reputation:  and  lest,  we 
suppose,  their  sincerity  should  be  questioned,  they  have  entered 
into  their  patriotic  animosities  with  all  the  blind  and  morbid 
zeal,  and  all  the  petty  punctilious  susceptibility  of  affront,  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  sensitive  pretender  to 
genius,  while  defending  his  own  sacred  claims  to  admiration 
and  respect. 

If  the  questions  at  issue  were  confined  to  the  respective  me- 
rits of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  great  American  appellant,  against  the 
calumnies  of  English  writers,*  and  our  principal  periodical  re- 
views, which  he  so  bitterly  arraigns,  we  should  leave  the  belli- 
gerents to  fight  out  their  differences  in  a  course  of  harmless 
missile  warfare  across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  we  can  perceive  from 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Walsh's  book,  and  of  his  Boston  reviewer,t 
that  they  have  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  spirit  far  exceeding  that 

*  An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United 
States  of  America.  Part  first,'  containing  an  Historical  Outline  of  their  Me- 
rits and  Wrongs  as  Colonies,  and  Strictures  upon  the  Caluo^ni^s  of  Britisji 
Writers.  By  Robert  Walsh,  junior.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia;  1810. 
8vo.  pp.  512. 

f  North  American  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Journal.'  New  series,  No. 
11.     April,  1820,  Boston. 
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of  an  ordinary  literary  quarrel.  They  have  laboured  hard  to 
impress  upon  America,  that  she  has  becoii^e  in  this  country  the 
object  of  systematic  hatred  and  contumely.  Many  obsolete 
questions  have  been  revived  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exaspera* 
tion,  and  discussed  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  recrimination.  We 
have  hints,  not  of  a  very  pacific  kind,  of  the  consequences  that 
may  iaccrue  to  England  from  her  perverse  insensibility  to  the 
merits  of  the  United  States.  These  topics,  and  the  inferences 
extorted  from  them,  are  throughout  supported  by  considerable 
exaggeration,  and  oocasionally,  we  regret  to  observe,  either 
by  direct  falsehoods,  or  by  suppressions  that  amount  to  false-* 
hoods  ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  our  confidence  in  the  better  sense 
and  information  of  the  community  which  those  productions  are 
designed  to  inflame,  we  should  expect  to  find  every  American 
that  possessed  a  spark  of  national  pride,  burning  to  retaliate 
upon  us,  by  ?.cts  of  more  substantial  vengeance  than  verbal  re- 
prisals, for  the  insolent  and  unmanly  sarcasms  against  his  country 
that  he  is  taught  to  believe  has  been  of  late  the  favourite  occu* 
pation  of  English  writers. 

We  profess  to  take  a  very  anxious  interest  in  all  that  relates 
to  America.  The  Boston  reviewer  derides  the  notion  of  the 
endearing  influence  of  consanguinity ;  but  we  feel  it  in  all  its 
forcov  We  have  not  enough  of  his  philosophy  io  forget,  that 
the  community  which  he  is  seeking  to  inflame  against  us,  is 
principally  composed  of  the  children  of  British  subjects*— that 
our  fathers  were  the  countrymen  of  Washington  and  Franklin* 
We  can  never  bring  ourselves  to  consider  the  land  of  their  birth 
as  absolutely  foreign  giround.  Many  generations  must  pass 
away,  and  great  vicissitudes  in  our  mutual  sentiments  and  rela- 
tions mark  the  close  of  each,  before  a  contest  between  America 
and  England  can  be  any  thing  else  than  what  the  late  one  was 
regarded,  an  unnatural  civil  war.  We  cannot  but  feel  too,  that 
the  character  of  tl>e  principles  and  institutions  that  most  attach 
us  to  our  own  country,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  moral  and 
political  destiny  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
violent  separation,  and  of  any  changes  of  forms  and  titles  that 
may  have  ensued,  the  Americans  of  future  times  will  be  regarded 
bv  the  world  as  a  race  either  of  improved,  or  of  degenerate 
Englishmen.  Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  cordially  unite 
with  those  who  deprecate  all  attempts  to  excite  a  hostile  spirit 
in  either  country ;  and  with  this  view  shall  proceed  to  point 
out  a  few  instances  of  the  extraordinary  and  unpardonable  pre- 
cipitation with  which  the  above-mentioned  writers  have  le- 
velled their  sweeping  accusations  against  the  English  press  ; 
and,  for  brevity  sake,  shall  take  the  review  of  Mr«  Walshes 
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book  in  preference  to  the  cumbrous  original  of  which  it  conttios 
lin  analysis. 

With  the  generality  of  our  readers  it  might  indeed  be  suffi- 
cient to  assert,  and  to  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  in  this  country  America  is  the  object  of  no  socb 
sentimedt  as  systematic  hatred  or  contempt ;  but  as  the  Boston 
critic  has  boldly  cited  some  examples  to  the  contrary,  we  may 
as  well  stop  to  examine  how  far  his  selection  has  been  fortu- 
nate* 

"  It  is  well  known  (says  he)  that  one  of  the  moat  severe  at- 
tacks ever  made  against  this  country  in  a  respectable  quarter, 
is  the  one  contained  in  the  61st  number  of  the  Edinbuigh  Re- 
view ;"  and  the  writer  (Mr.  Sydney  Smith)  is  classed  among  the 
*^  malignant  contributors,*'  to  whom  ^^  abusive  hooka  of  travels 
in  America  are  entrusted,''  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  gratifjr 
tbeir  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  and  their  jocular  propensi- 
ties, at  the  expense  of  truth  and  candour.  We  have  this  ofieo- 
sive  libel  before  us,  and  we  answer-^ 

It  accuses  the  English  cabinet  odmpertinence  for  treating  tbe 
Americans  with  ridicale  and  contempt,  and  dwells  upon  the 
astonishing  increase  of  their  numbers  and  resources  as  a  proof 
that  England  and  the  other  powers  of  the  old  world  must  soon 
be  compelled  to  respect  them.  It  praises  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  establishments.  It  compares  the  spirit  of  tbe  Amen- 
can  and  English  governments  in  relation  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  former. 

It  praises  the  simple  costume  of  the  American  judges  and 
lawyers,  and  is  unsparing  in  its  ridicule  of  the  "  calorific  wigs'^ 
of  our  Ellenboroughs  and  Eldons.  It  commemorates  the  cheap" 
ness  and  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  America,  aod 
exposes  the  expense  and  delays  of  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  reverend  and  "  malignant  contributor"  extracts  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Hall's  visit  to  Mr.  JejSTerson,  and  Mr.  Fearon's  to 
Mr.  Adam's,  both  tending  to  increase  our  admiration  of  thosa 
respectable  characters. 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Fearon  that  the  indolence  of  the  Aineri" 
can  character  is  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. — H^ 
gratifies  his  '*  personal  animosity"  by  expressing  his  real  pl^*" 
sure"  in  citing  Mr.  Bradbury's  attestations  to  their  independence 
and  hospitality,  and  Mr.  Hall's,  to  the  good  sense  and  courtesy 
jprevailing  in  their  social  circles — to  their  extraordinary  li^' 
rality  to  strangers  in  pecuniary  transactions — and  to  the  ''  ga|j 
lantry,  high  feeline,  and  humanity  of  the  American  troaps ; 
andfinally,  the  libeller  vents  some  encomiums  upon  the  religion 
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habits  of  th€  American  peoplei  and  the  great  respectability  of 
their  clei^y. 

Here  is  praise  enough,  one  should  think,  for  national  vanity 
of  an  ordinary  appetite  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  has  had  the  arrogance 
to  glance  at  two  little  facts,  upon  the  first  of  which  the  Boston 
critic  seems  particularly  sore — the  scantiness  of  their  native 
literature— and  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  greatest  curse  and 
stain  upon*  a  civilized  community ;  and  this  foul  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  reverend  reviewer  has  cancelled  all  the  merit  of 
bis  previous  panegyric* 

We  had  intended  to  have  ["^3  taken  one  of  the  papers  in 
another  periodical  journal  which  has  proved  equally  offensii^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  have  given  a  similar 
summary  of  its  contents ;  but  the  specimen  we  have  selected  of 
an  article  pre-eminently[!]  stigmatized  for  its  injustice  and  illi-* 
berality,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  rational  Englishman 
or  American,  that  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
those  directors  of  public  opinion  in  the  latter  country,  who  as- 
sert that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  ^  indiscriminate  and  virulent 
abuse"  in  this. 

The  North  American  Review,  in  a  long  episode,  arraigns  the 
English  writers  and  politicians  (including  Mr.  Bentham  and 
Lord  Grey)  for  their  profound  ignorance  of  some  important  pe- 
culiarities in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Assuredly^ 
we  may  with  equal  truth  retort  the  acoisation,  and  express  our 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Bostoa 
Review,  Mr.  Everett,  both  of  whom  passed  some  years  in 
England,  should  have  returned  to  their  own  country,  so  singci- 
larly  unacquainted  with  the  most  notorious  characteristics  of 
our  constitution,  and  with  the  consequences  as  manifested  in 
the  political  sentiments  of  our  people.  Did  they  never  hear, 
that  ouf  frame  of  government  was  compounded  of  monarchial 
and  republican  elements  ?  that  these  elements  were  in  a  state 
of  ceaseless  conflict  ?  that  every  Englishman,  who  arrives,  or 
thinks  he  has  arrived,  at  the  age  of  discretion,  makes  it  a  point 
to  extol  the  one,  and  decry  the  other,  according  as  his  education, 
or  temperament,  or  interests,  throw  him  into  the  ranks  of  either 
of  our  great  contending  parties  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  in  this 
fierce  intestine  war  of  opinion,  which  has  been  now  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  raging  among  us,  the  highest  personages  of  the  land 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  are  daily  assailed  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule ?    During  their  residence  in  England,  did  Messrs.  Walsh 

*  [We  would  think  one  auxiliary  quite  sufficient  in  this  case.] 
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and  Everett  never  throw  their  eyes  over  the  columns  of  one  of 
our  ranting  patriots,  or  over  the  antijacobinical  effusions  of  a 
ministerial  declaimer  ?  Did  thr y  never  pass  bj  one  of  oar  cari- 
cature shops,  where  kings  and  queens,  ministers  and  opposi- 
tionists, judges  and  bishops,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  chihl, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  oi  sufficient  celebrity  for  the 
purpose,  are  regularly  gibbeted  for  the  entertainment  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  consider  one  of  their  most  glorious  privileges  to  be 
that  of  laughing  at  their  superiors  ?    Did  these  enlightened  ob- 
servers of  British  manners  never  discover  that  it  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  our  country  to  tolerate  all  this,  and  that  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  those  attacks  are,  for  the  most  part,  amone 
the  first  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  against  themselves  f 
And  if  the  United  States  of  Ainerica  now  and  then  happen  to 
come  in  for  a  shaie  of  the  wit  or  scurrillity  that  is  going  on,  do 
they  not  perceive  that  it  is  in  reality  a  iribute  to  her  importance, 
and  that  she  may  safely  leave  her  quarrel  in  the  hands  of  the 
admirers  of  republics  among  us,  who  will  not  fail  in  due  season 
to  retaliate  with  equal  venom,  if  not  equal  wit,  upon  some  of 
the  popular  royal  butts  of  the  day— the  Bourbons,  or  the  Holy 
Alliance,  or  the  august  representative  of  what  is  most  monar- 
chial  in  the  eyes  of  me(i,   the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
Surely  a  moment's  reflection  mi^ht  have  shown  them  that  on 
such  occasion  silence  and  good  humour  are  the  only  e£fpcfual 
weapons  of  defence,  and  that  no  wise  and  sober  American  should 
feel  serious  alarm  for  the  character  and  dignity  of  his  nation, 
even  though  a  Scotch  cntic  should  make  unreasonably  light  of 
Mr.  Joel  Barlow's  inspirations,  or  because  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's 
pen,  in  an  hour  of  thoughtless  gayety,  addressed  some  words  of 
friendly  admonition  to  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
homely  appellation  of  '^  Jonathan.^'    Yet  such  are  among  the 
provocations  that  have  called  forih  Mr.  Wali>h,  as  the  protago- 
nist of  his  ^'calumniated  country,"  that  he  may  *^  if  possible 
arrest  the  war,  which  is  waged  without  stint  or  intermission  upon 
its  national  reputation.^' 

However  irrational  this  extraordinary  sensitiveness  may  be, 
we  suspect  that  the  secret  cause  of  it  may  be  easily  disco- 
vered. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mingle  pretty  freely  with  American 
travellers  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  study 
their  sentiments  and  mannsrs  with  some  share  of  attention. 
Among  them  we  found  several  who  might  be  compared  with  (he 
best  specimens  of  the  best  classes  pf  any  community  that  can 
be  named — accomplished  gentlemen  and  scholars,  who  had 
crossed  the  seas  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
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Tiews  and  travelling  down  their  prejudides,  and  whose  conver* 
sation  afforded  infinite   stores  of  interesting   information  and 
manly  speculation.     They  were  distinguished  by  manners  hap- 
pily composed  of  frankness  and  refinement,  by  great  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge,  and  by  a  deep  but  temperate 
preference  for  the  institutions  of  their  native  country.     The 
greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  returned  to  America, 
where  their  rank  and  acquirements  predestine  them  to  share  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  where  we  sincerely  trust,  that 
their  better  influence  will  prove  a  corrective  to  the  baneful 
doctrines  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  Boston  coadjutor. 
But  others,  and  we  must  add,  the  large  majority,  were  persons 
of  a  very  different  stamp.     They  were  vulgar,  vain,  and  bois- 
terous ;  their  acquireinents  were  common-place  and  limited. 
Their  conversation  was  made  up  ot^  violent  declamations  against 
slavery  {Americe  monarchy)  and  as  loud  assertions  of  the  supe- 
riority of  America  over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe.     This 
latter  feeling,  pushed  to  the  utmost  verge  of  extravagant  pre- 
tension, i^  (according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  travellers) 
a  prominent  trait  in  the  second-rate  American  character  ;  and, 
when  encountered  either  by  argument  or  ridicule,  or  what  is 
worst  of  all,  by  facts,  seldom  fails  to  provoke  such  angry  re- 
monstrances as  thosenill'  the  plaintifis  in  the  present  action  of 
slander  against  the  writers  of  Great-Britain.     In  their  own 
country,  indeed,  this  national  prepossession,  being  rarely  exas« 
perated  by  resistance,    does    not  always   swell   beyond    the 
bounds  of  a  buoyant  and  harmless  self-complacency,  a  little  of- 
fensive perhaps  to  strangers,  but  there  the  matter  ends :  it  is 
only  when  an  American  of  this  class  comes  to  Europe,  more 
especially  to  Great  Britain,  and  finds  himself  daily  confronted 
by  men  who  resolutely  contest  his  claims,  that  his  adndiration 
of  himself  assumes  the  inflammatory  form  of  unmeasured  hatred 
and  rudeness  to  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  prefer  them- 
selves. ^ 
1^            *            *            *             *     ^       *'    •   ^ 

Shc^uld  these  and  the  preceding  observations  chance  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  an  American,  he  may,  perhaps,  imagine  th^t 
we  too  have  been  indulging  in  offensive  animadversions  upon 
his  nation;  but  we  sincerely  assure  him,  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion (o  oflend.  We  think  that  America  is  doing  wonders,  and 
we  most  heartily  congratulate  her.  We  cannot  for  an  instant 
doubt,  that  the  formation  of  a  great  empire,  resembling  in  its 
best  points  the  best  times  of  Great  Britain,  must  prove  an  aus- 
picious era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  A  community, 
provided  with  ample  resources  against  an  endless  increase  of 
members,  and  enjoying  a  free  bar,  a  free  senate,  and  a  free 
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press,  if  true  to  itself,  must  do  great  thiogs.  Bat  America  is 
yet  in  her  infancy,  and  must  not,  like  a  froward  child,  bom  to 
a  great  estate,  and  the  dupe  of  domestic  adulators,  immatarely 
assume  the  tone  and  pretensions  of  a  riper  period ;  she  must  be 
docile  and  injlottrious,  and  patient  of  rebuke  that  cooveys  in- 
struction. She  must  not  talk  too  much  of  her  glory,  till  it 
comes*  She  muat  not  make  fine  speeches  about  freedom,  while 
a  slave  contaminates  her  soil.  She  must  not  rail  at  finglish 
travellers  for  visiting  her  cities  and  plantations,  and  publishing 
^what  they' see.  She  must  not  be  angry  with  Lor«i  Grey  f<w 
calluig  Mr.  Fearon  ^^  a  gentleman  ;^'  and  she  positivelj  must 
not  be  fretting  herself  into  the  preposterous  notion,  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  an  organized  conspiracy  against  her  lite- 
rary fame.  There  is  no  such  thing.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
say,  that  on  a  late  occasion,  we  felt  unfeigned  zeal  in  offering  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  American  man  of  genius 
[C.  B.  Brown] ;  and  that  we  shall  be  at  all  time»  ready  to  re- 
sume so  pleasing  an  office ;  while,  on  the  part  of  others,  we  can 
refer  to  the  universal  praises  now  bestowing  upon  the  elegant 
productions  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  as  a  proof  that  American 
talent  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  imputed  jealousy  and 
injustice  of  English  criticism. 


2.  [The  following  strictures  on  the  preceding,  by  Mr.  Thomn 
Campbell,  are  taken  from  the  Prefacb  given  with  the  De- 
cember Number  of  this  magazine.  They  deserve  a  higher 
title  than  that  of  ameyide  honorable.^ 

The  editor  pledges  himself  that  whilst  the  work  remains  under 
his  superintendence,  it  shall  inculcate  neither  licentious  nor  ar- 
bitrary principles.  He  declares  his  consciousness,  however,  of 
having  no  pretensions  to  rank  among  the  periodical  publishers 
of  the  time,  who  struggle  for  the  honour  of  directing,  or  deeply 
influencing,  political  opinion.  And  he  here  uses  the  word  ho- 
nour, not  ironically,  but  in  good  earnest.  For  he  is  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  if 
all  journalists,  even  with  a  leaning  to  liberal  opinion,  were  to  be 
equally  abstinent  with  himself  in  commenting  on  public  men 
and  public  measures.  It  is  better,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  that 
political  zeal  should  be  alive  than  dead  ;  and  its  spirits  may  be 
honourably  warm  without  outraging  authority,  or  assassinating 
private  character.  But  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  general 
utility  of  political  discussion,  that  it  should  invariably  pervade 
every  species  of  literary  compilation,  or  that  there  should  be 
no  calm  spot  in  the  world  of  periodical  literature  where  all 
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minds  of  common  charity  and  candour  may  meet  without  the 
asperities  of  party  feeling. 

Whilst  he  thus  declares  himself  deeply  conscious  of  being 
answerable  for  the  general  character  and  moral  tendency  of 
the  work  which  he  conducts,  he  must  also  remark,  that  his  re- 
sponsibility is  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted  as  extending 
to  every  shade  and  expression  of  opinion  which  the  publication 
may  contain*  It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  harmony  and  con- 
sistency to  the  sentiments  of  a  numerous  and  changing  body  of 
contributors;  and  the  spirit  and  originaHty  of  an  amusing  paper 
might  often  be  more  injured  by  pruning  its  eccentricities^  than 
by  suffering  them  to  remain. 

Under  this  plea  the  editor  has  no  desire  to  excuse  himself  for 
one  article,  which  has  given  offence,  rather  too  justly,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     He  inserted  it  without  reflection, 
but  bad  observed  its  unfairness,  and  felt  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self for  having  published  it,  long  before  the  fair  and  temperate 
reply  which  Mr.  Everitt  made  to  it  bad  reached  him.     In  ad- 
verting to  this  paper  he  will  have  occasion  for  once,  and  he 
hopes  only  for  once,  to  touch  upon  politics  ;  but  it  shall  be  but 
generally,  and  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence  shall 
make  him  resume  the  subject.     With  reluctance,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  must  criticise  a  paper  in  his  own  work,  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  valued  friend,  to  whose  taste  and  senti- 
ments he  would  defer,  perhaps,  on  any  occasion  but  the  pre- 
sent.    But  when  bis  friend  deprecates  our  literary  feuds  with 
America,  he  applies,  in  the  editor's  opinion,  the  most  faulty 
methods  of  appeasing  them.     He  denies,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
we  all  deny,  any  systematic  hatred  towards  the  Americans ;  but 
he  charges  the  large  majority  of  that  people^  with  being  vain, 
vulgar,  and  boisterous,  and  full  of  national  prejudices;  which, 
when  they  come  to  this  country,  take  the  form  of  unmeasured 
hatred  and   rudeness.     Hard  words  these ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
very  usefully  uttered  even  if  true.     But  if  they  be  not  true — if 
diis  sweeping  computation  of  the  tolerable  or  intolerable  cha- 
racter of  a  whole  nation  can  be  even  suspected  of  exaggera* 
tion,  how  unfair  and  how  dangerous  to  have  made  it.     For  his 
own  part  the  editor  can  say,  that  he  believes  he  has  known 
more  Americans  than  the  writer  of  the  paper.    Possibly,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  not  less  than  an  hundred— -men  of  vari- 
ous vocations,  characters,  and  degrees  of  education.     He  has 
argued  with  them,  and  heard  them  argue,  on  national  subjects ; 
but  he  can  safely  declare,  that  he  never  thought  them  more 
boisterous  than  other  men ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  distinguish- 
ed, in  general,  by  coolness  and  self-possession.     Exceptions  of 
warmth,  as  among  the  people  of  all  countrie9  when  their  pre*- 
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judices  are  ruffled,  he  may  have  observed ,  but  anmeasored 
hatred,  or  rudeness,  never. 

If  we  dislike  the  American  manner,  (our  own,  (he  world  says, 
18  not  perfect,)  we  should  not  rake  up  its  imperfections  when  we 

f  protest  our  wish  to  put  an  end  to  a  paper  war  with  that  people. 
t  is  an  useless  jar  in  the  tones  of  our  harmony  to  talk  of  their 
disagreeable  peculiarities  at  the  moment  of  confessii^  tbat 
those  faults  have  not  eaten  into  the  heart  and  substance  of  their 
national  character,  and  after  quoting  travellers,  who  attest  ^  the 
gallantry  J  high  feelings  and  humamty  of  their  troope^  and  the 
general  religion  and  hospitality  of  their  people.''    But  the 
Americans  are  told  they  should  be  satisfied  with^  oar  full  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  virtues.     And  so  they  would  have  been, 
no  doubt,  if  the  compliments  from  our  press  had  not  come  to 
them  so  bedaubed  with  inconsistent  aspersions,  as  to  resemUe 
oranges  that  have  been  dipped  in  the  kennel.     For,  in  testifying 
their  humanity,  we  parenthetically  bemoan  their  ferocity.     We 
reproach  them,  and  yet  say  we  are  willing  to  be  well  with  them. 
We  hold  out  to  them  the  olive-branch,  and  whip  them  with  it 
as  a  conciliatory  ceremony.    With  all  this  we  tell  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  must  not  be  offended,  because  it  is  our  way  to 
caricature  and  gibbet  Kings  and  Queens,  and  Bishops,  for  the 
popular  entertainment,  forgetting  that  the  Americans  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  our  treatment  of  Kings  and  Bishops,  and  that 
our  literature  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  either  gib* 
bets  or  caricatures.     Farther,  we  enjoin  them  silence  and  ^od 
humour.     The  charms  of  silence  we  illustrate  by  harangues  on 
their  soreness  and  irritability ;  and  we  suggest  their  vulgar  man- 
ners, their  scanty  literature,  and  the  prospect  of  iheir  language 
being  for  ever  amenable  to  our  correction,  as  themes  on  which 
they  may  meditate  during  their  pleased  and  pensive  tacitur- 
nity. 

but  vpd  admire  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving,  and,  it 
might  have  been  added,  the  pictures  of  Lesley,  and  of  die 
American  Newton.*  And  this  is  a  pledge  of  our  perfect  libe- 
rality. So  thinks  the  editor's  friend,  but  not  so  the  editor.  For 
the  Americans  have  gone  before  us  in  this  species  of  justice, 
having  praised  our  British  books  abundantly,  and  yet  without 
obtaining  credit  for  entire  freedom  from  prejudices.  Nor,  ia 
strictness,  have  they  deserved  it.  It  is  on  neither  side  an  ex- 
cuse for  national  abuse  to  have  paid  compliments  to  individu- 
als. The  charitable  feeling  between  two  kindred  and  free  na- 
tions, ought  to  extend  much  farther,  and  exclude  all  collective  . 
animosity.     How  to  produce  this  Christian  spirit  is,  to  be  sure, 

• 

*  The  editor  calls  him  American,  because  there  is  an  in; emous^  Engliah 
artnt  of  the  same  name. 
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the  problem  which  can  never  be  practically  solved  in  perfec- 
tion. Yet,  let  antipathies  be  softened,  if  they  canoot  be  eradi- 
cated. If  our  interests  and  those  of  America  be  the  same,  they 
should  unite  us;  if  they  jar,  the  more  composure  of  mind  is 
necessary  to  acUust  them.  America  is  told  that  she  will  always 
find  friends  in  England,  from  the  party  which  supports  the  re- 
publican side  of  our  mixed  constitution.  But  is  this  all  that 
England  can  offer  America — not  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
but  the  spare  gall  of  political  wrangling  ?  Is  not  every  Eng- 
lish royalist  interested  to  demonstrate,  in  his  demeanour  to- 
wards America,  that  monarchy  creates  more  courtesy  of  manners 
than  republicanism?— that  chivalrous  recollections  inspire  mag- 
nanimity? that  our  uoiv^sities  teach  dispassionate  ethics ;  and 
that  our  church  is  at  the  head  of  Christian  churches,  by  its  hav- 
ing impressed  our  public  character  with  forbearance  and  cha- 
rity ? 

So  much  for  the  feelings  that  ought  ta  be  brought  into  this  bu- 
Hness.  As  to  wrangling  with  America  in  print,  it  should  be  the 
poticy  of  all  honest  British  politicians  to  avoid  it 

If  the  anxious  monarchist  be  alarmed  at  her  citizens  over-de- 
scribing their  democratical  blessings,  he  should  recollect  tha 
every  contemptuous  word  we  throw  out  is  a  challenge  to  their 
jiride  and  boastfulness,  and  a  temptation  for  them  to  exaggerate 
the  pictures  of  their  own  felicity.  And  though  we  may  expose 
many  of  their  false  assertions,  yet,  as  all  human  things  have  im- 
perfecticms,  those  of  our  own  venerable  institutions  are  in  turn 
laid  open  to  the  detraction  of  antagonists,  whom  we  irritate  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  of  their  candour.  It  is  true,  that  rude  remarks 
on  England  might  come  from  America,  supporing  our  press  to  be 
ever  so  moderate.  English  .emigrants  rail  at  us ;  but  for  these 
the  native  American  character  is  not  responsible.  Granting,  how- 
ever, that  this  railing  is  an  evil,  how  is  it  best  to  be  mitigated  f 
The  transatlantic  press  camiot  be  silenced  by  force ;  though  van- 
quished in  argument,  it  would  argue  still.  All  angry  discussioki 
on  our  part  that  inflames  the  whole  American  people,  makes  them 
speak  ten  times  of  our  tithes  and  taxes  for  once  that  they  would 
mention  them  if  not  embarked  in  a  provoking  controversy.  And 
their  boastings  of  immunity  from  such  burthens — ^boastings  unde- 
niably aggravated  by  the  reproaches  which  we  offer  them— come 
indirectly,  through  seditious  newspapers,  to  our  taxed,  and  tithed, 
and  reading  poor.  By  wrangling  with  the  only  nation  that  speaks 
English,  we  render  the  only  foreign  newspaper  an  uneducated 
Englishman  can  read,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  our  power,  a  ga- 
zette of  his  causes  for  discontent.  If  the  American  press  be  des- 
picable, the  surest  token  of  our  contempt  would  be  silence  ;  if  it 
be  formidable,  it  is  better  to  be  at  peace  than  at  war  with  it.  If 
America  has  been  violent  in  diis  war  of  words,  it  is  clear  that  we 
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have  not  been  moderate  :  even  her  federalists  have  been  insulted 
by  us.  When  she  has  spoken  of  those  whom  she  thought  her 
.^reat  men,  and  mentioned  Patrick  Henry,  it  has  been  conteo^* 
uously  asked,  in  one  of  our  most  popular  publications,  **  Who  is 
he?" — ^The  memory  of  Patrick  Henry  is  deeply  respected  by  his 
countrymen.  He  was  the  first  orator  who  stood  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can assetnbly  to  propose  the  resolution  of  their  independence. 
Whether  we  choose  to  call  him  great  or  not,  he  was  a  bold  and 
distinguished  man.  His  name  is  inwoven  in  his  country's  histo- 
ry, and  ought  to  have  been  known  to  every  one  pretending  to 
write  about  America. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  deal,  either  efiectively  or  fairly,  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  increase  the  number  of 
their  liberals,  by  our  own  liberality.  Their  republicans,  in  can- 
did moments,  will  acknowledge  defects  in  their  own  system  of 
policy,  calculated  to  make  an  Englishman  better  satisfied  with 
nis  own  institutions — acknowledgments  which  their  pride  will 
justly  refuse  to  our  haughty  treatment ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
we  treat  them  haughtily,  when  we  subjoin  to  the  name  of  one  of 
their  best  and  bravest  patriots,  the  ignorant  and  insolent  interro- 
gation of  «'  Who  is  he  r 

There  is  no  need  to  flatter  their  self-complacency.  But  surely 
it  need  not  compromise  our  dignity,  that  the  general  character  of 
our  publications  should  gain  over  the  young  American,  who  is  to 
be  the  future  senator  or  ruler  of  his  country,  to  form  pleasing  as- 
sociations with  the  political  literature  of  Britain.  It  were  better 
that  the  language  recording  his  ties  of  affinity  with  us,  were  not 
the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  in  which  he  can  read  humi- 
liating truths  or  irritating  falsehoods  about  his  country,  and  ex- 
pressions of  contempt,  calculated  to  make  him  vow,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  that  no  love  shall  be  lost  between  himself 
and  Old  England. 

The  worst  thing  urged  against  America  is  her  negro  slavery — 
a  theme,  no  doubt,  for  the  general  philanthropist,  but  not  for  the 
Englishman,  as  a  ground  of  uuquahfied  national  vanity.  Slaves 
cannot  breathe  in  England.  Yes,  but  they  can  breathe  in  the 
English  West-Indies,  and  breathe  heavier  groans  (it  is  said)  than 
in  America.  And  we  profit  by  this  slavery,  and  we  pay  taxes  to 
maintain  it.  The  negro,  however,  is  free  the  moment  he  reaches 
our  shores.  And  could  he  reach  them  at  his  pleasure,  we  might 
then  boast  that  we  took  die  chains  from  his  limbs,  and  bound 
them  round  his  heart.  But  he  cannot  come  over  to  us.  An 
English  soldier  would  help  to  kill  him,  if  he  asserted  his  liberty; 
and  the  main  power  that  coerces  him  is  English.  Now,  the  plea 
which  our  own  colonists  allege  for  possessing  slaves  is  necessity, 
and  we  either  admit  or  reject  this  plea.  If  we  absolve  the  West 
^dian,  we  cannot  condemn  the  American.    If  ve  denounce  them 
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both  as  tyrants,  it  is  clear  that,  of  the  two,  we  are  most  nearly 
and  practically  concerned  with  our  fellow  subjects  of  the  West 
Indies.  If  we  can  justify  or  palliate  their  slavery,  let  us  make  al- 
lowance for  that  of  America.  And,  if  we  cannot  justify  it,  then, 
before  we  preach  the  emancipation  of  slaves  to  another  empire, 
we  should  first  make  efforts  to  accomplish  that  emancipation  in 
our  own. 

It  is  prophesying  at  random  to  speak  of  the  future  dependence 
of  the  American  language  and  literature  upon  ours ;  and  it  is 
Unfair  to  deride  their  future  prospects  of  fame,  which  are  neither 
contemptible  nor  chimerical.     In  maintaining  real  rights,  let  us 
be  resolute ;  but  not  in  bandying  irritating  and  useless  specula- 
tions.    Much  less  in  accusations  that  heighten  national  antipa- 
thies.    How  degrading  to  both  countries  was  the  spectacle  when 
the  American  press  accused  Englishmen  of  stirring  their  punch 
with  the.  amputated  fingers  of  Irish  rebels,  and  when  England  re- 
torted by  charing  American  parents  with  letting  their  children 
run  drunk  about  the  streets — a  loathsome  rivalship  in  scandal 
that  would  have  disgraced  honest  fishwomen.     From  calumnies 
like  these,  base  as  they  are,  spring  antipathies  that  prepare  the 
human  mind  for  the  guilt  of  war.     The  serpents'  teet}),  though 
buried  in  the  dirt,  produce  armed  men.     The  evil  of  nationally 
hostile  writers  lives  long  after  their  short  reputations — ^it  is  felt 
by  posterity,  when  their  works  are  gone  to  the  grocer's  shop. 

In  all  that  the  editor  has  said,  he  has  not  meant  to  justify  the 
malignity  or  injustice  of  any  American  railer  against  England. 
He  has  only  argued  that  British  pride  should  be  above  exaspera- 
tion, and  should  be  inclined  rather  to  pardon  than  punish  the  iras- 
cible anxiety  of  this  Americans  respecting  their  national  charac- 
ter, which,  tiiough  great  for  their  age  as  a  nation,  is  yet  proceed- 
ing, and  incomplete.  That  very  anxiety,  though  it  may  have 
been  misdirected,  is  a  virtuous  emotion  in  a  young  nation. 

If  any  ill-natured  remarks  should  be  made  on  this  apology 
which  the  editor  has  offered  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
he  can  promise  his  critics  one  advantage,  that  he  will  (in  all 
probability)  make  no  reply  to  them.  But  the  sober  part  of 
the  British  community  will  scarcely  require  an  excuse  for  his 
having  spoken  thus  respectfullv  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a 
duty  peculiarly  imposed  on  him  by  the  candid  manner  of  Mr. 
Everitt's  reply ;  -and  it  was  otherwise,  as  he  felt  in  his  heart,  de- 
servedly claimed  by  a  people  eulogized  by  Burke  and  Chatham 
— by  a  land  that  brings  such  recollections  to  the  mind  as  the  wis- 
dom of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  the  heroism  of  Warren 
and  Montgomery.  T.  €• 
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Art.  VU.'^Sketches  afManners^  Scmeru^  4^.  m  tkelVemek  Pr^ 
vinees^  SwitzerhrMj  and  Italy.  Wiui  an  Essay  on  Frendi 
literature.  By  the  late  John  Scott,  Esq.  Author  of  the 
Visit  to  Paris,  be.  8vo.  pp.  529.  London.  1821* 

[Ecleettc  Rtvifw — Aug.  1821.] 

Thr  circumstances  under  which  this  volume  is  presented  to 
the  public,  arc  such  as  must  disarm  criticism  of  all  its  severity. 
Its  author  was  a  man  of  highly  respectable  talents,  and  is  said 
to  have  sustained  in  private  life  an  amiable  character.  His 
"  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,''  and  his  "  Paris  Revisited  in  1815," 
were  deservedly  popular  :  they  were  characterized  by  sonod  sense 
and  manly  feeling,  and  so  far  as  their  influence  extended,  con- 
tributed to  give  a  salutary  direction  to  public  opinion.  His 
next  publication  was  a  Monod}'  on  the  death  of  his  son,  which, 
though  it  failed  to  attract  much  attention  from  the  public,  dis- 
played no  small  originality  of  genius.  It  contains  some  pas- 
sages of  the  purest  pathos  and  of  great  beauty ;  and  its  defects 
were  chargeable  on  an  unpractised,  rather  than  an  nnskiUid 
band.  Of  his  anonvmous  labours  as  a  journalist,  we  cannot 
speak  from  personal  Knowledge,  bnt  have  always  understood  them 
to  be  of  competent  merit.  Thus  far  we  accompany  him  in  his 
career  with  feelings  of  respect ;  but  it  is  due  neither  to  the  dead 
nor  the  living,  to  speak  of  his  last  act,  by  which  he  showed  his 
preference  of  the  imaginary  obligations  of  worldly  honour  to 
the  laws  of  God,  in  those  terms  of  sentimental  candour  and  un- 
mixed commisseration  with  which  it  would  be  proper  td  advert 
to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  a  conscientious  man,  or  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  an  innocent  one.  "  Died  Abner,  as  a  fool  dietfa'' — 
this  must  be  the  epitaph  of  the  duellists. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  present  work  was  left  for  the  press. 
This  contams  the  narrative  of  a  tour  through  part  of  Brittany 
to  Angers  in  Anjou,  and  thence  by  water  to  Tours.  The  Au- 
thor's subsequent  travels  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  are  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  being,  probably,  little  more  than  the 
memoranda  he  made  on  his  journey.  If  more  brief  on  that  ac- 
count, they  are  not  the  less  interesting  or  satisfactory.  The 
Essay  on  French  Literature,  which  occupies  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages,  was,  in  substance,  published  in  a  Review:  Mt  is 

*  here  j^ven  with  additional  matter  according  to  the  Author's 

*  intention.' 

In  the  first  chapter,  we  have  a  very  glowing  description  of 
the  romatitic  scenery;  genial  climate,  and  economical  advantages 
of  tlie  delightful  little  island  of  Jersey :  it  is  '  a  place,'  the  Writer 
states,  '  which  kindles  feelings  of  the  most  agreeable  and  anima- 

*  ted  kind.'     Mr.  Scott's  picture  of  Jersey  will  probably  bring  it 
a  little  more  within  notice. 
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Mr.  Scott  found  the  people  of  Italy  every  where  violently  hos- 
tile to  the  Austrians.     ^  The  Germans,'  he  says, '  have  no  right  to 

*  be  there.'  They  and  the  Italians  can  never  assimilate.  He 
lieard  repeatedly  at  Milan  the  words — d^uis  que  les  Allemands 
sont  venusy  uttered  vritfa  a  strong  expression  of  disgust  and  ha- 
tred. The  consciousness  of  being  hated,  gives  gloom  and  seve- 
rity to  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  foreign  masters. 

Bonaparte  and  Beauharnois  are  much  regretted.     ^  What 

*  mattered  it  to  us,'  they  say,  *  that  he  was  a  tyrant  ?  he  gave  us  a 
^  name ;  he  gave  us  bustle,  business,  livelihood.'  A  real  love  of 
liberty  does  not  enter  into  their  feeling ;  but  affection  for  the 
national  name,  he  thinks,  does. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  proofs  given  by  Bona- 
parte, of  genius,  is,  his  art  of  gaining  superior  minds.  His 
system  was  one  of  tyrannj^  but,  after  making  eyery  thing  cede  to 
it,  he  then  honoured  all  that  was  honourable.  He  must  have  had 
great  talent  to  make  himself  respected,  admired,  and  even  lik^d 
in  all  circles,  among  professors,  poets,  soldiers,  and  all." 

Since  our  last  Number  issued  from  the  press,  that  once  dreaded 
name  of  the  man  who  weakened  the  nations,  who  took,  as  a  nest, 
the  riches  of  the  people,  and  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  has 
utterly  passed  away ;  so  as  to  give  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  ex- 
clamation of  Mr.  Scott  in  reference  to  his  political  demi^e-r- 

*  What  is  Bonaparte  in  the  present  day  f    Absolutely  nothing.' 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  *  he  has  kft  nothing  behind  him  :' 
these  sweeping  propositions  are  seldom  just.  He  has  left  traces 
of  his  ambition  on  the  judicature,  the  civil  institutions,  and  the 
social  character  of  the  French,  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 
And,  reduced  as  he  now  is  to  nothingness,  unfelt  and  almost  un- 
noticed as  has  bfsen  his  silent  disappearance  from  the  world,  he 
has  erected  for  himself  in  the  Simplon,,  a  more  splendid  monu*^ 
ment  than  ever  protected  the  ashes  of  preceding  despots,  and  h^ 
has  an  island  for  his  cenotaph. 


\*  We  have  just  seen  a  valuable  work,  in  the  pamphlet  form, 
which  gives  a  "  Statement  of  the  English  Practice,"  and 
shows  die  burthens  we  have  lai)(nired  under,  in  subipitting 
so  long^  in  this  country,  tp  the  absurdity  of  English  law 
forms.  It  purports  to  be  the  work  of  a  lawyer,  (however 
inconsistent  the  essay  may  be  with  the  sentimients  generally 
cherished  by  the  profession,)  and  it  is  also  addressed  to  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned.  We  feel  so  much  zeal  in  this 
work  of  reformation,  that  in  addition  to  our  Article  ID.  in 
the  present  No.,  we  venture  to  promise  a  review  of  this  es- 
s)Biy  in  our  next, 
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drew Ure,  M.  D.  1st  Am.  ed.  with  additions  and  notes,  by  Robert 
Hare,  M.  D.  assisted  by  Franklin  Bache,  M.  D.  2  rols.  8vo.  Philad. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry.  By  William  Thomas  Brande.  ^Ist  Ame- 
rican, from  the  2d  London  edition  ;  to  which  are  added  tiotes  and 
emendations.  By  Wm.  J.  Macnevea,  M.  D.  Prof.  kc.  8vo.  Long. 
New- York. 

A  Tabular  View  of  the  mpdern  nomenclature  and  system  of  che- 
mistry.   By  W.  J.  Macneven.    New-York. 

EDUCATION. 

An  American  Grammar,  developing  the  principles  of  the  English 
language,  and  impressing  them  upon  the  memory,  by  exercising  the 
judgment  of  the  learner.  By  James  Brown.  Bliss  &  White.  N.  York. 

Preface  to  the  American  Grammar,  designed  to  aid  its  introduction^ 
by  exposing  the  defects  of  the  European  system.  By  James  Brown, 
New- York. 

Murray* t  English  Grammar  simplified  {  designed  to  abridge  aad 
ftcilitate  the  study  of  the  English  language,  by  enabling  the  instructor 
to  teach  without  the  aid  of  his  birch,  and  the  student  to  learn  with- 
out the  drudgery  of  committing  to  memory  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. On  a  new  plan.  By  Allen  Fisk.  Large  8yo.  pp.  66.  Lan- 
singburgh. 

Rudiments  of  Geography,  on  a  new  plan  ;  designed  to  assist  the 
memory  by  comparison  and  classification  :  with  numerous  engra* 
Tings  of  Mannem,  Customs  and  Curiosities ;  accompanied  with  aa 
Atlas,  exhibiting  the  prevailing  religions,  forms  of  government,  de- 
grees ef  civilization,  &c.  By  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Assistant  In- 
structor in  the  American  Asylum  ;  accompanied  with  a  ^stem  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  Mrs.  E.  Willard.     18mo.     Hartford. 
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The  American  TiUor*$  Guide  ;  being  a  Compeadiam  of  Arithmetic. 
By  James  Thompson.    2d  edition.     New- York. 

jf  Comptndioue  Trtaiiee  on  ike  we  of  Globes  and  Maps.  By  John 
Lathrop,  jr.  A.  M.  a  new  edition.     Boston. 

An  Arithmetic  on  the  plan  of  Pestalozei ;  with  some  improjements. 
By  Warren  Colbarn,  A.  M.     Cambridge. 

The  T^acher^s  and  PupiVs  Assistant  in»grammar  and  pronunciation  ; 
with  rules  for  rhetorical  pausing,  inflecting  the  voice,  &c.  on  the 
principles  of  Walker.     By  William  A.  T.  Dale.     Boston. 

Letters  on  National  Subjects,  auxiliary  to  universal  education  and 
scientific  knowledge.     Baltimore. 

The  General  Principles  of  English  Grammar*  By  Caleb  Reed, 
Cambridge. 

J%e  JSTew  Year  Improved^  or  £rror8  Corrected  ;  in  a  series  of  con- 
.versations  between  a  Governess  and  her  pupils.     By  the  author  of 
American  Popular  Lessons.     18mp.   Maxwell.  Philad. 
•    Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  Dec. 
1821.     By  President  Cooper.     Columbia,  S.  C. 

Review  of  the  plan  of  Education  in  South  Carolina.     Columbia. 

7%e  System  of  Mutual  Instruction,  simplified  and  adapted^  to  the 
United  States.     By  William  A.  T.  Dale.     Boston. 
-    A  self-explaining  Grammar  of  the  English  language.    By  £•  Cobb. 
2d  edition.     Boston.  12mo.  pp.  108. 

GEOGRAPHY.  ' 

..  A  description  of  the  bland  of  St.  Michael;  comprising  an  account 
of  its  geological  structure.  With  remarks  on  the  other  Azores  or 
Western  Islands,  originally  communicated  to  the  Linnsan  Society  of 
New-England.     By  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D.     Boston. 

A  JVew  UniverscU  GazHteery  or  geographical  dictionary.  By  Je- 
dediah  Morse,  D.  D.  S.  H.  S.  and  Richard  C.  Morse,  A.  M.  3d  edit. 
revised  and  corrected,   royal  8vo.  pp.  832.     New-Haven  and  Hartf. 

HISTORY— (including  Biography.) 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  and 
LL.D.  latePres.  of  N.  Y.  Col.  Phys.  and  Surg,  pronounced  at  the  re- 
qeest  of  the  trustees.  By  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.  LL.D.  Prof.  &c. 
4c.  pp.  40.     Nev-York. 

■■  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  together  with 
sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  men  the  mosttlistinguished  in  thv 
Southern  States,  by  their  civil  and  military  systems.  By  Alexander 
Garden,  hnofficer  of  the  partizan  legion  of  Lee.  [Proposals  for 
printing  at  Charleston.] 

.  La  Vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  y  de  sas  fortunas  y  advereidadesv 
Por4>on  Diego  Hustado  de  Mendoza.  Neuva  edicion.  Philadelphia. 
.  Sk^hes  of  the  Early  History  of  Maryland.  By  J.  W.  Griffiths. 
Baltimore. 

History  of  Massachusetts.     By  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.    Boston. 

An  Universal  History^  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  em* 
ptre  of  Chariemagoe.  By  M.  Boussuet.  Translated  from  the  13th 
edition  of  the  original.  By  Mr.  Elphistone.  12mo.  pp.  405.  Phi- 
lad,  and  New- York. 
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Hiitorical  Doewnenti,  relative  to  the  federal  compACt  of  ^le  NeHh 

American  Union.     Philadelphia. 

{Foreign.)  The  Expeiitian  •/  Ontm,  and  th«  Citam  of  Agnirre*  By  lUbert 
Southey,  Esq.  LL  D     Hickman  &  Hazsard.    Pbilad. 

Ten  Ytars^  Exile  ;  or  memoirs  of  that  interestiag  period  of  the  life  of  the  ba^ 
ronesB  de  Stael-Holstein  ;  wiAten  by  herself,  during  the  years  1810,  11, 12, and 
13,  and  now  first  published  from  the  original  MS.  by  ber  son.    lemo.    Nevr-Yoit, 

'      LAW. 

WheaiOfCi  Reports,  Vol.  Vf      DonaldtOD,  New- York. 

Johnson^ s  Reports,  Tol'  XIX.     Backas,  Albany. 

The  Public  Statnte  Lams  of  the  State  of  Connecticat,  as  cerifled 
and  enacted  by  the  General  Aaaembly  in  May,  1921.  Pabiisbed 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.     Hartford. 

The  English  Practice  :  a  statement  showing  some  of  the  evils  and 
nbsordities  of  the  Practice  of  the  English  CooMnon  Law«  fis  adopted 
in  several  of  the  United  States',  and  particularly  in  the  State  of  Ncif- 
York.  Addressed  to  liberal  minded  and  intelligent  men  of  aN  claasA 
and  professions,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eiaroining  and  tbiokiog  Cot 
themselves.    By  a  Lover  of  Improvenient.     pp.71.    New-YoriL 

Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peno«iylvaiii«. 
By  Thomas  Sargeant  and  William  Rawlc,  jr.  Vol.  IV.     Philad. 

A  digested  index  to  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  tbe 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  State  of  New- York.  By 
Rodney  Smith  Churche.  £  vols.  pp.  1154.     New-York. 

The  Trial  of  James  Yardley  Thornton,  Jacob  Hollings,  and  othcw; 
indicted  for  a  conepiracy  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  Bocte 
county,  Pennsylvania.  By  Joseph  Hough  and  Albert  Smith.  Phi' 
ladelphia. 

Laws  of  Jiew'York  ;  containing  the  session  laws  of  1819-20,  ana 
1821,  with  a  copious  index.  Vol.  V.     New  York. 

j3  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  froto  Marcb 
4,  17Bd,  toMay  15,  1820;  including  also  the  constitution  and  the 
old  act  of  confederation.     By  Edward  Ingersoll.     Philad. 

MATHEMATICS— (including  Astronomy.)  ^ 

A  Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry^  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  By  C.  Crozet,  Ppofe«or  w 
Engineering  in  the  Academy.  Part  I.  containing  the  elemental^ 
principles  of  descriptive  Geometry,  and  its  Hpplication  to  spheri^ 
and  conic  sections.  8vo.  pp.  160.  [With  many  plates]  Goodrich^ 
New- York. 

An  EUementqry  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  in  two  fmrts.  The  fiw^> 
containing  a  clear  and  compendious  view  of  the  Theory, — ^the  'Sf 
cond,  a  number  of  practical  problems,  to  which  are  added,  ^^^ 
Lunar,  and  some  other  Astronomical  Tables.  By  John  Gttdw»e^®> 
Fell.  Ara.  Phil.  Soc.  and  Corresp.  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Scu 
Phil.  8vo.  pp.  S8.    Kimber  &  Sharpiess.    Philad. 

MEDICINE.  . 

Oiaphittn^s  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  ;  to  wnicB 
tkrf^  .prefixed  Two  Discourses  on  the  History  and  Improvement  of  ij^' 
Mvitcria  Medica^  originally  delivered  as  latrodactory  Lectures.  Ea*' 
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Urged  and  revised.  U  edition*  2  yoIs.  8vo.  H.  C.  Carey  ^  J. 
Lea.     Philadelphia. 

Boyhton  Medieal  Prize  Dissertations y  for  the  years  1819  aDd  IBtl. 
By  £.  Hale,  jr.  M.  D.     Boston. 

71u  American  Ntvo  Dispensatory,     By  James   Thacher,  M.   D. 

Fourth  edition.     Boston. 

•  (Fereign.)  Pharmacologia ;  or  the  History  of  Medicinal  Substances,  with  a 
jf\ew  to  establish  the  art  ofprescribiog  and  of  composing  extemporaneous  formu- 
l»y  upon  fixed  and  scientific  principles.  By  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M .  D.  F.  L.  S. 
M.  R.  f .  &«.  [From  the  last  London  edition,  with  an  English  Index.]  8vo.  p(]^ 
428.    Lockwoods.    New-York. 

NOVELS. 
7%e  Spy^  a  tale  of  the  neutral  ground.    By  the  author  of '  Pre- 
caution.*    2  vols.     [2d  edition  in   the  press.]     Wiley   &  Halsted. 
New- York. 

'  The  Solitary,  from  the  French  of  the  Vicompte  D^Arlincourt. 
Translated  by  an  American  Lady.     Durell.     New-Y<>rk. 

Kelroyj  Bnove\.     By  a  Lady  of  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia. 
{Foreign,)    The  Firate  ;  a  Romance ;  by  the  Author  of  Waveriey,  Ivanhoe^ 
Ibc.  &c.  2  vols.  l^o.    Carey  &  Lea.    Phiiad.  and  New* York. 
^     The  Recluse;  a  translation  of  <<  Le  Solitaire,"  by  M.  le  Vicompte  D'Arliacoart. 
New- York. 

'  Minstrel  Zjove  ;  from  the  German  of  the  author  of  Undine.  By  George  Sonne. 
New-York* 

The  Cavaliery  a  romance.    By  Lee  Gibbons,  student  at  law.    Small.  Phiiad. 
The  Privateer,  a  tale. 

POETRY^incIoding  the  Drama  and  Fine  Arts.) 

Ontma — ^the.Son  of  the  Forest.  [With  illustrations  taken  from  the 
ttS.  Journal  of  Gov.  Cass,  of  Michigan.]  Wiley  &  Halsted.  pp.  140. 
.  Hie  TrotAadaur^  and  other  poems.  By  John  C.  M'Call.  12mo, 
pp.  64.     Carey  &  Lea.    Phiiad. 

.  Mtrion,  or  the  Hero  of  Lake  George » a  drama,  in  three  acts.  By 
U.  M.  Noah*     £.  Murden,  New- York. 

Odofriedey  the  Outcast.     A  dramatic  Poem.     By  S.  B.  H.  Judah. 

Washii^on^s  Farewell  Address.  Splendidly  engraved  by  Fairman, 
4^.     Philadelphia. 

T%e  Spectre  Bridegroom  ;  or  a  ghost  in  spite  of  himself.  A  farce 
founded  on  a  story  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Sketch-Book.  By  W. 
T.  Moncrief)  Esq.  author  of  Giovanni  In  London,  etc*     New- York. 

Poems.     By  William  B.  Walter.     Boston. 

Poems  on  various  subjects.  By  Henry  C.  Knight,  A.  M.  2d  edit. 
2vols.  18mo.    Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly. 

OolaitQy  or  the  Indian  Heroine  ;  a  melo  drama  in  three  acts.  By 
Lewis  Deffebach.     Philadelphia. 

Manfredif  a  tragedy.  By  J.  W«  Simmons,  author  of  the  Maniac's 
Confession.    Philadelphia. 

Poems  on  various  subjects  ;  religious,  moral,  sentimental,  and  hu^ 
morons.    By  William  Ray.    To  which  is  added,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  author's  life^  and  of  his  captivity  and  sufferings  among  the  Turks 
apd  barbarians  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    Written  by  him- 
self.   Auburn,  N.  Y.  ]2mo*  pp.  254. 
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PoslhwHout  poenu  of  the  late  Richard  B.  DaTis,  of  NewTork. 
The  Oriental  Harp  ;  or  late  miscellaneoas  poems.      Bj  the  Bot* 

ton  Bard.     Philadelphia.  ^ 

(Foreign.)  Sardanapalut,^ingtdy'r- 

Tke  Two  Foteari,  a  traeedy  ;  and 

Cai?i,  a  Mystery.    By  Lord  Byron.    Wm.  B.  Gilley.    New-York. 

Tke  Works  of  Thomas  Moorct  complete.    5  vaU.    W.  B.  Gilley.     New- York. 

Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets ;  with  preliminary  remarks  and  biographical 
notices.    Translated  by  John  Bowringt  F.  L.  S.    Boston. 

Bible  Rhymes;  or  the  names  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
By  Hannah  More.   Wells  in  Lilly. 

POLITICS. 
A  Comparative  View  and  examiDation  oF  reasons  opposed  to  the 
adoptioQ  of  the  New  ConstitutioQ  of  the  State  of  New«York.     ^y  aa, 
old  citizeo.     New-York. 

An  Appeal  to  CommoD  Sense  and  Common  Justice,  or  irre/ragable 
facts  opposed  to  plausible  theories  :  intended  to  prove  the  extreme 
injustice,  as  well  as  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  existiog  tariff.  II' 
lostrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  policy  and  situation  of  England,  France, 
and  Holland.     By  M.  Carey,  pp.  92.     Philad. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Micah  Sterling,  Member  of  Coogress  froa 
the  btate  of  New-York,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  uniform 
system  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  United  States.  [By  C.  G.  Haines.J  pp*. 
52.     New- York. 

Remarks  on  Capital  Punishments ;  to  which  are  added.  Letters  ii 
Morris  N.  B.  HnlL  &o.     2d  edition  with  additions.     Utica. 

Fifth  Report  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  in  the 
City  of  New-York.     New- York. 

The  Canal  Policy  of  the  Statoof  New-York ;  delineated  in  a  letter 
to  Robert  Troup,  Esq.     By  Tacitus.     Albany. 

A  Memoir  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  Cbesa-  - 
peake  and  Delaware  canal ;  accompanied  with  original  docunaents  aad 
maps.     By  Joshua  Gilpin,   member  of  the  American  PhiiosopUcd 
Society,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  canal  company.     Philad. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the  convention  o(  1821» 
assembled  for  tile  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  o(  the  state 
of  New- York  ;  containing  all  the  official  documents  relating  to  that 
subject ;  and  other  valuable  matter.  By  N.  H.  Carter,  H^.  i" 
Stone,  and  M.  T.  C.  Gould.    New-York. 

A  Report  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  late  conventioB  oi 
the  State  of  Nei«^-York.     By  L.  H.  Clarke.     New- York.  ; 

National  and  State  Rights  considered.  By  ^  One  of  the  People,' 
in  reply  to  the  Trio.     Charleston. 

El  Triuujo  de  la  Libertad  sobre  el  Despotismo  ;  En  la  confession 
de  un  pecador  arrepentido  de  sus  errores  politicos,  y  dedicado  a  i^' 
sagraviar  en  esta  parte  a  la  religion  ofendida  con  el  sistema  de  la  ti- 
rania.  Su  autor  J.  G.  Roscio,  ciudadano  de  Venezuela  en  la  Ame- 
rica del  sur.  Segonda  impression.  Philadelphia. 

A  Fuwof  the  Civil  Administration, and  P6litical  Character  of  Na» 
^loleon  Bonaparte,  pp.31.  Bliss  &  Whiter     New- York.  '    ' 
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Revitw  of  the  opioion  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 

caseof  Cohenat).  Virgioia.     Steubenyille,  Ohio. 

A  Letter  to  William  H.  Crawford,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Treasary^ 
on  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy.     Boston^ 

Europe ;  or  a  general  survey  of  the  present  situation  of  the  prin- 
cipail  powers,  with  conjectures  on  their  future  prospects.  By  a,Ci- 
tizen  of  the  United  States.     [In  the  press,  by  O.  Everett.  Boston.] 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  on  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  ;  preached  Sept.  6,  1821, 
at  New-Haven,  by  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.     Middletown.. 

jf  Sermon  delivered  at  the  2d  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  October  28» 
IB^,  at  ^he  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  Professor  in  Columbian  College,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    By  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

Extracts  from  the  Journaly  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thon)as  Smith,  late 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Falmouth,  Maine,  from  1720,  to  1788, 
with  an  appendix.     Portland. 

The  Worshipper*8  Assistant,  [music]  selected  by  J.  D.  Holbrook,  of 
Kew-York.     Boston. 

The  Evangelical  Ministry  Exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paul.  A  set* 
mon  preached  in  New- York,  Dec.  2d,  1821,  on  the  occasion  of  re- 
signing his  charge  of  his  congregation  ;  by  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  with 
an  appendix.  Published  by  request,  pp.  39.    Eastburn,  New-York. 

An  Appeal  from  the  Denunciations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  against 
Ratiohal  Christians,  addressed  to  all  who  acknowledge  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fear  God  rather  than  man.  By  a  Unitarian  of  New« 
York.  pp.  24.  N.  York  Unitarian  Book  Society. 

Letter  to  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New- York.     By  Caroline  M.  Thayer.     NeW'York. 

The  Siabbath  at  Sea,  during  a  voyage  to  and  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  brig  Hope,  Captain  Samuel  Newman.     New- York.        , 

The  Rtfuge,     By  the  author  of  the  Guide  to  Domestic  Happiness. 

A  ^Sermon,  delivered  December  18,  1821,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  William  Ware,'  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  New- York.     By  his  father,  Henry  Ware,  D.  D./ 
Hollis  Prof,  of  Div.  Univ.  Camb.  together  with  the  charge  and  right 
hand  of  fellowship.     3d  edit.     New-York. 

The  Mystery  of  Christ,  A  sermon  preached  at  Washington.  By 
Robert  Little. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  on  his 
charges  against  Unitarians.     Baltimore. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.  By  the  late  Henry  Kollock,  D.  D. 
8vo.     4  vols.     Charleston. 

(Foreign,)  Chalmers'  Christian  and  Civic  Eeonomy  of  large  towas.  2(1  Num- 
ber, at  the  office  of  the  *  Christiaa  Herald.'    New-York. 

TRAVELS. 
Abstract  of  a  Journal  ofE.  Bacon,  assistant  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  Africa ;  with  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  England  for  the  years  ' 
1819-£0. 
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Leaves  from  a  J&urmU ;  or  sketches  of  ramblea  hi  sone  puts  of 
North  BriUuD  and  lrelaDd»  chiefly  io  the  jear  1817.  By  Aodrew 
Bigelow.    Wells  &  Lilly.    ISmo.  pp.  SK.    Boston. 

Tk€  TraveUer'e  Directory,  kc.  through  tiie  Untied  States.  Bj 
John  Mellish.    Philadelphia. 

Trcn>el9  in  JN^em^Ef^land^  and  New  York.  By  the  late  President 
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Article  I. 

Heads  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Columbia 
College,  by  James  Renwick,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Experiinental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  that  institu- 
tion.    (Continued  from  page  255.) 

MECHANICS. 

SECTION  SECOND.-.DYNAM:ICS. 

OF    MOTION, 

'We  have  seen  that  the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  are  Decessarily 
involved  in  the  definition  of  Motioo. 

126.  Velocity  is  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described  and 
ihe  times  elapsed  since  the  motion  began.     Poisson  ^  179. 

127.  The  simplest  species  of  motion  is  where  the  direction  is 
rectilineal,  and  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  aire  themselves 
equal ;  this  is  called  Uniform  Motion^  or  motion  with  an  Uniform 
Velocity.     Poisso?^,  179. 

Uniform  motions  differ  from  one  another  in  their  velocities. 

In  measuring  velocities,  it  is  convenient  to  take  some  known 
portion  of  time  for  the  unit,  in  terms  of  which  all  other  portions 
of  time  are  to  be  designated.  The  unit  in  general  use  is  the 
second  of  time. 

128.  A  body  if  once  set  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  for-- 
ward  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity,  until  it  is  acted  upon 
hy  some  new  impulse. 

Vol.  IV.  32 
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Although  all  bodies  of  ar  the  Earth's  surface  tend  to  come  at  last  to 
rest,however  violent  their  original  motion  may  have  been,  yet.tfo^ 
is  no  argument  against  the  above  proposition,  but  rather  tends  to 
confirm  it ;  for  we  find  the  motion  of  all  such  bodies  to  be  op- 
posed by  retarding  forces  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
resistance  of  fluid  media,  and  friction  ;  and  we  also  find  that  by 
lessening  the  intensity  of  the  retarding  forces,  the  daration  of 
the  motion  may  be  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  clearly^ 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  them  altogether,  the  motion 
must  continue  forever.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  more 
evident  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  have  for  ages 
been  known  and  observed,  and  yet,  in  which  no  diminution  is 
perceptible.     Poisson,  §  182. 

129.  If  a  body,  after  having  described  a  given  space'in  a  cer- 
tain time  shall  subsequently  describe  a  greater  space  in  an  equal 
lime,  we  infer  the  action  of  some  external  cause,  or  new  impatse. 

A  motion  of  this  sort  is  called  Accelerated  ;  when  the  velocity  in- 
creases by  equal  increments,  in  equal  times,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  Uniformly  or  Equably  Accelerated, 

1 30.  So,  also,  when  a  body,  after  having  described  a  given 
space  in  a  certain  time,  describes  a  less  space  in  an  equal  time, 
we  again  infer  the  action  of  new  impulses,  but  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  original  force. 

A  motion,  where  the  velocity  in  equal  times  decreases,  is  said  to  be 

Retarded, 
If  the  decrements  in  equal  times  be  equal,  it  is  Uniformly  or 

Equally  Retartled, 

131.  We  measure  a  force  by  the  quantity  of  motion  it  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  and  this  in  aggregates  of  matter  will  depend 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  particles  and  their  number. 

The  term  Mass  is  used  in  Mechanics  to  signify  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  a  given  body.     Poisson,  §  310. 

132.  In  homogeneous  bodies  the  mass  is  proportioned  to  the 
bulk  ;  but  bodies  of  different  species  often  contain,  under  equal 
bulks,  very  different  quantities  of  matter. 

Density  is  the  comparison  between  the  quantities  of  matter  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  contained  under  equal  bulks. 

The  difference  in  density,  which  is  found  in  different  bodies,  ap- 
pears to  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  interstices  that  are 
known  to  exi^t  between  the  constituent  particles.  These  in- 
terstices are  called  Pores  ;  their  number  and  extent  are  so  great 
ns  to  render  it  probable  that  even  in  the  densest  body,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  small  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
empty  space.     Newton's  Optics^  Book  2d. 

in  applying  the  principles  of  Statics  to  the  Dynamics  of  segregates 
of  matter,  or  systems  of  bodies,  the  following  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Principle  of  D^Alembert^  is  of  great  use. 

1 33.  If  there  be  a  system  of  bodies  mutually  acting  in  any  man- 
ner upon  each  other ;  and  if  at  any  given  time  we  compute  the 
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motions  that  these  bodies  would  have  in  the  sncceedinginstant^  were 
their  mutual  action  to  cease ;  and  if  we  also  compute  the  motions 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action,  they  actually  have 
at  that  instant,  the  motions  which  must  be  compounded  with  the 
first  of  these  in  order  to  produce  the  second,  are  such  as,  if  they 
acted  upon  the  system  alone,  would  produce  no  motion,  or  would 
be  in  equilibrio  with  each  other.  Platfair,  ^  117.  PoissoN, 
^232.     PRONV,  ^382. 

OF    UNIFORM    MOTION. 

134.  The  relations  between  the  velocity  of  a  body  moving  uni- 
formly, the  space  it  describes,  and  the  time  of  description,  may  at 
once  be  deduced  from  the  definition  of  Velocity,  for  if  v  be  the 
velocity,  s  the  space,  and  t  the  time 

s  8 

V  =  —  hence  «  =  ^  t?  and  <  =  — 

t  V 

A  more  comprehensive  form  may  be  given  to  this  equation,  so  as 
to  make  it  capable  of  comparing  the  motions  of  bodies  that  do  not 
set  off  from  the  same  point ;  thus,  if  s  be  the  distance  of  a  mov- 
ing body,  at  some  particular  period,  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  6  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  same 
point,  at  the  end  of  the  time  t^  v  the  velocity  as  before  ;  then 
8 — b  will  be  the  space  described  in  the  time  t.     And  therefore 

X?  =  ■  and»  =  v  t-{-b,  (1) 

t 
The  variable  quantities  s  and  t  may  be  either  positive  or  negative, 

according  as  they  represent  the  situation  of  the  moving  body  in 

relation  to  the  given  point,  at  periods  before  or  after  that  where 

its  place  coincides  with  the  point. 
If  another  body  move  upon  the  same  straight  line  with  a  velocity 

=  v'y  if  its  distance  from  (he  given  point  =  «',  andif  it  move  during 

the  time  ^  to  a  distance  =  b' ;  the  equation  of  its  motion  will 

be  s'=v'  t  +  6'  (2) 

By  combining  these  two  equatiotis  we  may  solve  every  question  in 

relation  to  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  ;  if,  for  instance, 

we  wish  to  know  the  instant  they  meet,  then 

vt  +b=^v't'i>  b' 

whence  we  have 

V — d'  Poisson,  §  180. 

135.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  re- 
presented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, is  represented  by  the  diagonal ;  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
a  body  be  acted  upon  by  two  forces  that  would  each  impel  it  with 
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uniform  velocity,  it  will,  under  their  joint  action,  describe  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  forces  are  sides. 
1  be  same  is  true  if  it  be  acted  upon  by  two  variable  forces  proyi- 
ded  the  ratio  of  acceleration  be  the  same  in  each. 

Gregory,  §  217,  218. 

1 36.  If  a  number  of  bodies  be  moving  in  any  manner  whatever, 
aitd  if  an  equal  and  parallel  force  act  upon  each  of  their  particles 
ol  matter,  the  relative  motions  of  the  bodies  will  not  be  affected 

On  t'lis  principle  we  can  account  for  several  phenomena  ;  for  ia- 
stance  :  If  a  fleet  be  manoeuvring  in  a  current,  the  evolatioof 
will  be  performed)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ships  will 
be  the  same,  as  if  in  still  water  ; 

The  motions  and  operations  in  a  ship  sailing  smoothly  and  rega- 
larly  along  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  vessel 
were  at  rest  ; 

Relative  motions  upon  the  Earth's  surface  are  not  altered  by  the 
rapid  motion  both  of  rotation  and  translation  with  which  our 
planet  is  affected  in  its  diurnal  and  annual  course* 

or    COLLISION. 

The  simplest  mode  in  which  a  uniform  motion  can  be  communi- 
cated from  one  body  to  another,  is  by  impulse. 

Their  action  upon  one  another  is  governed  by  a  principle  known 
a8  the  third  law  of  motion,  that  may  be  announced  as  follows,  fht 

137.  Action  and  Reaction  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  in  con- 
trary directions. 

Tbia  holds  good  not  only  when  the  bodies  come  into  actual  con-' 
tact,  but  where  they  act  upon  one  another  at  any  distance  what- 
ever. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  different  form  of  the  priocipi^ 
of  Inertia  already  laid  down,  §   12. 

138.  All  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  or 
less  compressible;  and  when  they  have  been  compressed  they 
have  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  recover  their  primitive  form* 
This  tendency  goes  by  the  name  of  Elasticity.     Poisson,  ^  42j. 

1  ;9.  A  Body  is  said  to  be  perfecdy  elastic  when  it  recovers  its 
original  form,  as  soon  as  the  cause  that  compressed  it  ceases  to 
act,  with  a  force  equal  to  the  compressing  force. 

Different  bodies  have  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  but  it  ^^^ 

not    depend   upon    their  compressibility  :  the  gases  are  the 

•most  easily  cooipressible  of  all  bodies,  and  are  perfectly  ^]'^' 

tic  ;  while  there  are  bodies  easily  compressible  that  havelitt'C 

elasticity,  and  others  that  are  very  difficult  to  compress,  whose 

elasticity  is  not  withstanding  very  great. 

140.  Although  no  body  is  absolutely  devoid  of  Elasticity,  y^^ 

in  treating  of  the  collision  of  bodies  we  investigate  the  laws  of  the 

communication  of  motion  as  if  the   bodies  under  consideration 

vere  either  absolutely  non-elastic  or  perfectly  elastic. 
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Collision  of  JVon-Elastic  Bodies. 

141.  If  A  and  B  be  the  masses  of  two  non-elastic  bodies  that 
move  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  velocities  a  and  i,  they 
will,  after  collision,  go  on  together ;  and  if  v  be  the  common  velo- 
city after  the  stroke 

Aa  +  Bb 

A  +  B 

If  b  is  negative,  in  which  case  the  bodies  meet  each  other 

Aa  —  Bb 


V 


A  +  B 
lfA  =  B 

a  +  b    ' 

2 
If  one  of  the  bodies  B  is  at  rest 

Aa 

v  = 

A  +  B 
If  B  be  an  immoveable  obstacle 
)  v-=o 

Poissow,  §  422,  423,  424.  Plavfair,  §  70, 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  do  body  in  nature  is  abso- 
lutely immoveable  ;  those  which  are  so  considered  have  their 
masses  infinitely  great  when  compared  with  the  bodies  that  act 
upon  them  ;  so  that  they  destroy  their  motion  without  acquiring 
a  velocity  that  can  be  measured.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  with 
bodies  falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
From  the  above  formulae,  others  may  be  readily  formed  to  show  the 

quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by  each  body  after  collision. 
The  following  rule  is,  however,  more  general  and  easy  to  re- 
collect. 

142.  If  two  Non-Elastic  bodies  moving  in  the  same  straight 
line  impinge  against  each  other  ;  and  if  the  sum  of  their  motions 
before  the  stroke  be  divided  into  two  such  parts  as  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  two  bodies,  each  of  these 
parts  will  respectively  exhibit  the  motion  of  the  corresponding 
body  after  the  stroke.     See  Helsham.  Lecture  4. 

143.  If  the  two  bodies  before  collision  move  in  lines,  making  a 
given  angle  with  each  other ;  as  there  is  no  change  produced  in  the 
absolutely  quantity  of  motion  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  bodies 
upon  each  other,  their  common  direction  and  velocity,  after  the 
stroke,  may  be  easily  found. 

If  the  forces  of  the  two  bodies  be  respectively  r  and  s  ;  resolve 
either  of  them  into  two  others,  t  and  v,  one  of  which  (say  t)  is  par- 
allel, the  other  (v)  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  s  ;  if  from 
the  point  of  concourse  two  Hues  be  drawn,  one  in  the  direction  of 
Sy  and  equal  to  the  sum  o£s  and  tj  the  other  perpendicular  to  Sy  and 
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equal  to  v  ;  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  contnicted  upon  these 
two  lines  will  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  joint  mo- 
tion after  the  stroke  ;  divide  it  by  the  sum  of  the  masses,  and 
it  will  gi?e  the  common  velocity. 

Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies. 

1 44.  If  A  and  B  be  two  bodies  perfectly  Elastic,  moving  in  the 
same  direction  vi^ith  the  velocities  a  and  6,  the  velocity  of  A  after 

impact  is 

(A— B)Xa  +  2B6 

A  +  B 

and  that  of  B 

(B  —  A)  X  6  +  2Aa 


A  +  B 

Several  consequences  follow  immediately  from  these  formulas. 

(1)  When  A  =  B,  if  the  velocity  of  A,  after  the  stroke,  be  call- 
ed t;,  and  that  of  B  afler  the  stroke  v% 

v  =  b     v'  =  a 
so  that  in  the  case  when  the  masses  are  equal,  the  velocities  are 
interchanged. 

(2)  The  relative  velocity  of  the  bodies,  after  the  stroke,  is  equal 
to  their  relative  velocity  before  the  stroke,  but  with  the  con- 
trary sign.  . 

(3)  in  the  shock  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  the  product  of  their 
masses  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities  is  the  same  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  stroke.       Poisson,  §  428. 

145.  The  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity  is  what  has  been  called  the  Vis  Viva  of  the  body. 

Some  philosophers  estimate  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  in  this 
way,  instead  of  considering  it  as  due  to  the  mass  and  velocity 
simply.  The  third  deduction  from  the  action  of  elastic  bodies 
upon  each  other,  has  been  alleged  by  them  in  confirmation  o4 
their  views. 

146.  In  order  to  find  the  quantity  of  motion  lost  or  gained  by 
the  collision  of  two  Elastic  bodies,  we  have  the  following  rule: 
Consider  them  first  as  non-elastic,  and  estimate,  by  the  rule  in  sec- 
tion 134,  the  motion  that  each  w^uld  have  after  the  stroke.  Find 
also  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  motion  that  would  be  com- 
municated to  each  of  the  bodies,  which  is  of  course  the  difierence 
between  its  original  motion,  and  that  just  found.  If  to  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  that  each  body  would  have  after  the  stroke,  if  non- 
elastic,  be  added  the  motion  communicated  to  it,  upon  the  same 
hypothesis,  the  sum  will  be  the  quantity  of  motion  tliat  each 
body  actually  has  after  the  impact.     Helsham,  ^  5, 
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147.  If  an  elastic  body  in  motion  strike  against  a  greater  elas- 
tic body  at  rest,  the  quiescent  body  will  be  carried  forward  with 
a  quantity  of  motion  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  striking 
body ;  and  the  striking  body  will  return  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  origina]  one. 

It  will  thus  happen,  that  although  there  is  an  increase  of  the  mo- 
tion, if  that  communicated  to  the  larger  body  be  alone  consi- 
dered, yet  that  the  sum  of  the  two  motions,  afler  impact  will 
be  exactly  equal  to  what  the  smaller  body  had  previously. 

148.  If  between  two  unequal  elastic  bodies  A  and  C  a  third, 
B,  be  interposed ;  and  if  the  least  A  be  made  to  strike  on  B,  with 
any  given  velocity,  the  motion  communicated  to  C,  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  when  the  masses  of  A^  B,  and  C,  are  in  geome- 
tric progression. 

If  the  number  of  bodies  in  geometric  progression  be  increased 
without  limit,  the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the 
last  may  also  be  increased  indefinitely.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  all  the  bodies  will  move  back  after  collision  except  the  last, 
the  sum  of  all  the  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  first  motion, 
is  never  greater  than  Aa,  The  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  also  remains  the  same  a? 
it  was  before,  namely  Aa^      Playfair,  §  77. 

149.  If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  an  immovable  obstacle, 
it  will  be  reflected  from  it.  If  the  obstacle  be  a  plane,  and  the 
body  spherical,  its  direction  before  and  after  collision  will  make 
equal  angles  with  the  plane,  but  toward^;  opposite  sides. 

If  the  bodies  be  not  perfectly  elastic,  their  motions  after  col- 
lision are  not  such  as  are  determined  by  ^  1 38.  They  may 
however  be  investigated  upon  a  similar  principle. 

When  the  bodies  are  not  perfectly  elastic,  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  bodies  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  does  not  con- 
tinue the  same  after  collision  that  it  was  before.  The  quantity 
of  motion,  however,  estimated  in  a  given  direction,  remains  the 
same  in  every  case.     Playfair,  §  80.     Poissow,  §  525,  428. 

1 50.  In  investigating  the  laws  of  collision,  whether  of  elastic 
or  non-elastic  bodies,  a  property  of  their  centre  of  gravity  is  dis- 
covered, which  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  common  to  the  cen- 
tres of  gravity  of  all  systems  of  bodies  that  act  mutually  upon 
each  other ;  this  property  is  as  follows,  viz.  The  State  of  the 
centre  of  Gravity  of  bodies  impinging  against  each  other,  either 
as  remaining  at  rest,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  is  not  afiected  by  their  mutual  action. 

OF    MOTION    EQ,UALLY    ACCELERATED,  OR    RETARDED. 

15U  There  are  in  nature  two  distinct  species  of  forces;  those 
of  one  description  act  upon  bodies  during  an  inappreciable  instant 
of  time,  and  then  abandon  them  to  themselves  ;  they  consequent- 
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ly  cause  a  rectilineal  and  uniform  motion.  Forces  of  the  other 
species  act  without  interruption  on  the  moving  body  during  the 
whole  duration  of  its  motion. 

If  the  action  be  couiitantly  in  the  same  directioo,  the  motion  it 
produces  is  Rectilineal,  but  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times 
are  not  equal.     Poisson,  §  183. 
Those  motions  where  the  relation  between  the  spaces  described, 
and  the  corresponding  times  is  constantly  changing,  are  in  gen- 
eral terms  called  Variable. 
The  forces  which  by  their  uninterrupted  action  cause  rariable 
motions,  whether  accelerated  or  retarded,  are  in  general  terms 
called  Accelerating  Forces. 
Although  the  motion  produced  by  accelerating  forces,  is  neither 
uniform,  nor  an  assemblage  of  uniform  motions  in  the  same 
direction,  yet,  in  order  to  represent  a  variable  motion  with 
more  ease,  we  consider  the  time  as  if  it  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  and  the  motion  as  uniform  du- 
ring each  of  these  small  portions  ;  variable  motion  is  thus  resolv- 
ed into  a  succession  of  uniform  motions,  the  duration  of  each  of 
which  is  infinitely  small,  and  all  the  corresponding  velocities 
different.     Poisson,  §  184. 
The  changes  of  motion,  however,  are  always  made  gradually,  and 

never  per  saltum.  See  Playfair,  §  96. 
By  thus  decomposing  a  variable  motion  into  an  infinite  number  of 
uniform  motions,  the  demonstrations  and  calculations  are  sim- 
plified, while  the  evidence  of  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
other,  are  not  in  any  way  affected.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
is  analogous  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  higher  Geometry,  where 
we  suppose  polygons  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  curved  lines. 

162.  When  a  body  is  moving  with  variable  velocity,  the  mo- 
tion may  at  any  instant  be  rendered  uniform  by  removing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  accelerating  force ;  the  velocity  of  the  uniform  motion 
thus  produced,  is  called  the  final  velocity  acquired  by  the  moving 
body,  or  simply  its  Velocity  at  that  instant  of  time. 

163.  A  variable  Motion,  where  the  increments  or  decrements 
of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  times,  is  said  to  be  uniformly  or 
equably  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  accelerating  force  by 
which  it  is  produced  is  said  to  be  Constant     Poi.^son  {j  187. 

154.  Ifs  be  the  space  described  by  the  action  of  an  accelerat- 
ing force,  if  t  be  time,  v  the  velocity,  and  g  the  measure  of  the 
accelerating  force  then. 
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If  the  time  of  the  motion^s  continuaDce  be  unit  g. 

g 
»  =  —  and  1?  as  2  « 

2 
hence  ; 
]  55.  The  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force  during  a  given  time,  is  such  as  would 
cause  it  to  describe,  with  uniform  motion,  twice  the  space  in  an 
equal  time. 
g  The  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  twice  the 
space  described  from  rest,  in  the  unit  of  time.     Poisson,  §  187. 

156.  The  spaces  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times, 
and  as  the  squares  of  the  final  velocities. 

If  the  times  be  as  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the  velocities 
acquired  will  be  as  the  series  of  even  numbers  ;  the  whoie 
spaces  as  the  series  ^f  square  numbers  ;  and  the  spaces  corres- 
ponding to  each  unit  of  time  as  the  series  of  odd  numbers. 

Gregory,  §  243. 

The  motion  of  heavy  bodies  in  vacuo,  affords  an  instance  of  mo- 
tion with  an  equably  accelerated  velocity. 

Cf  the  Attraction  of  Gravitation  as  an  Accelerating  Force. 

157.  The  action  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  not  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  but  pervades  the  whole  Universe. 

This  great  law  of  nature  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  is  confirmed  by  every  fact,  and  by  the  result  of  all 
calculations. 

Newton,  considering  that  the  power  of  gravity  acts  equally  upon 
all  matter  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  that  it  is  not 
sensibly  less  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  that  it  affects 
the  atmosphere  to  its  utmost  hmits  ;  could  not  believe  that  its 
influence  ceased  abruptly,  but  was  induced  to  think  it  was  a 
m«re  general  principle,  and  extended  to  the  heavens  ; 

By  computing  the  distance  which,  the  moon  falls  from  a  tangent  to 
her  orbit  in  a  minute  of  time,  and  comparing  it  with  the  dis- 
tance a  heavy  body  falls  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a 
second,  he  found  that  both  observed  the  same  law  ;  whence  he 
inferred  that  the  cause  was  the  same  in  both.  Having  thus 
shown  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  extended  to  the  moon, 
it  was  easy  to  infer  that  it  included  in  its  influence  all  the 
planets  of  the  Solar  System. 

1 58.  The  Attraction  of  Gravitation  is  common  to  all  ponder- 
able bodies,  and  mutual  between  them. 

It  is  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body. 

Vol.  IV.  33 
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Its  intensity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  attraction  increases; 

When  a  heavy  body  fails  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  might  at 
first  appear  that  it  did  not  act  upon  the  earth,  for  the  latter  re- 
mains apparently  immoveable ;  nor  was  it  ibr  a  long  time  per- 
ceived that  large  masses  of  matter  projecting  above  the  level  of 
the  earthy  produced  any  change  in  the  direction  of  gravity. 
These  appearances  led  philosophers,  before  the  time  of 
Newton,  to  suppose  this  species  of  attraction  to  be  confined  to 
the  earth,  and  not  to  be  a  general  property  of  matter.  When, 
however,  a  heavy  body  falls,  the  law  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  re-action,  is  not  less  true  than  in  any  other  case  of  the 
communication  of  motion  ;  but  the  mass  of  earth  is  so 
enormous,  compared  with  all  the  bodies  that  project  from, 
or  move  near  its  surface,  that  the  motion  communicated  to  it 
by  their  attracting  forces  is  infinitely  small. 

It  has  been  found  by  astronomical  observations,  taken  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  lofly  mountains^  that  the  direction  of  gravity,,  as 
shown  by  the  plumbrline,  wais  altered  by  their  action. 

This  phenomenon  was  first  remarked  by  the  French  Academicians, 
who  visited  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  the  itaeridian. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  for  many  years  the  British  Astronomer  Royal,  made 
a  series  of  astronomical  observations  near  Schehallion  a  moon- 
tain  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  Was  noted.  An  exact  survey 
was,  at  the  same  time,  made  of  the  mountain,  from  which  its 
cubic  dimensions  were  ascertained.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  substances  composing  it  were  also  accurately  determined. 
From  these  data,  Dr.  Hutton  has  inferred  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  to  be  about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water. 

The  density  of  the  earth  once  known.  Physical  Astronomy  fur- 
nishes as  with  the  means  of  determining  that  of  the  Sun,  and 
all  the  other  plunets  of  the  system. 

See  HuTTOJf's  Tracts,  vol.  2. 


Bodies  falling  near  tfie  surface  of  the  earth  are  retarded  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  dense  bodies 
fall  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  rarer ;  ifj  however,  a 
dense  and  rare  body  fall  together  in  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  they  will  both  reach  the  plate  of  the 
pump  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  showing  that  the  action  of 
gravity  varies  with  the  quantity  of  water. 

The  law  of  the  decrease  of  gravity  with  the  increase  of  the  squares 

of  the  distances,  was  deduced    a   priori^   by  Newton ;    it  is 

found  to  agree  exactly  with  observation. 

1 59.  If  Gravity  were  a  constant  force,  its  action  upon  a  body 

falling  freely  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  produce  an 

equably  accelerated  motion. 


j 
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The  theorems  that  have  been  laid  down  to  express  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  circumstances  attending  a  motion  of  this  sort, 
wiU,  therefore,  be  applicable  to  the  motion  of  a  falling  body,  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  same  in  every  part 
of  the  space  described  by  the  falling  body,  and  that  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  any  other  force. 

The  force  of  gravity  decreases  in  fact,  according  to  the  law  just 

laid  down ;  but  this  decrease  is  so  slow,  that  there  is  no  error  in 

supposing  it  a  constant  force. 

The  resistance  which  bodies  moving  near  the  earth  meet  with 

from  the  medium  in  which  the  motion  is  performed,  is  an  error 

of  greater  magnitude,  but  the ,  exact  law'  which  this  retarding 

force  follows,  has  been  ascertained.     It  is  the  usual,  and  best 

mode  of  proceeding  to  consider  the  motion  of  falling  bodies*  firjst, 

as  taking  place  in  vacuo,  and  then  to  apply  a  correction  for  the 

air's  resistance. 

160^  The  distance  a  heavy  body  falls  in  the  first  second  of 

time  is  1 6j J  feet,  and  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it 

uniformly  through  32j  feet  in  the  same  space  of   time  :    the 

measure  of  the  accelerating  force  in  the  formulae  of  (^  152.  is 

therefore  equal  to  32{  feet. 

If  it  were  32  feet  exactly,  which  is  near  enough  for  all  cases  where 
no  great  accuracy  is  required^  these  formulse  would  become 

64  , 

V  J  2« 

32  4  V 

25 

t  _    ■    . 

The  value  of  this  force  varies  in  different  latitudes,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter. 


6y  the  velocity  dpe  to  a  given  height ^  is  understood  the  velocity  a 

heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  from  that  height,  and  by 

the  height  due  to  a  given  velocity^  is  understood  the  height  from 

which  a  body  n^ust  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity. 

161.  In  orde^  that  a  body  projected  directly  upwards,  shall  rise 

to  a  given  height^  it  must  receive  an  initial  velocity  equal  to  that 

due  to  the  given  height* 

The  velocity  will  be  uniformly  retarded. 
The  times  of  ascent  and  descent  will  be  exactly  equal. 
The  formulae   §  152^  applj   equally    well   to  bodies  projected 
upwards,  and  to  falling  bodies  only ;  the  times  must,  in   the 
former  case,  be  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  motion  instead 
o(  the  beginning. 
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162.  If  two  bodies^  A  and  B,  (of  which  A  is  the  heavier,)  be 
suspended  over  a  pulley,  moveable  without  friction  about  a  fixed 
centre,  A  will  descend,  and  be  accelerated  by  a  force  proportion- 
ed to 

A  — B 


A  +  B 
or  to  the  diiference  of  the  weights  divided  by  their  sum. 

Playpair,  ^  88.     PoissoN,  (j  335. 
If  ^  be  (he  force  of  Gravity,  the  formola  that  will  express  the  ve- 
locity of  A,  at  any  given  time  after  it  begins  to  descend  will  be 

A  — B 

V  = •  gt 

A  +  B 

It  is  upon  (his  principle  that  Atwood's  machine  for  investigating 
the  laws  of  motion  of  falling  bodies  is  constructed  ;  although 
the  friction  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  rendered  so  very 
small  by  making  the  axis  of  the  pulley  rest  upon  friction 
wheels,  that  the  action  of  this  retarding  force  may  be  omitted 
in  the  investigation  without  sensible  error. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  may  likewise  be  disregarded,  for  the  ex< 
periments  are  made  at  such  small  velocities,  that  the  motion 
is  bat  little  affected  by  this  cause  of  disturbance. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  ascertaining  the  value  of^ :  one  is  bj 

direct  experiments  upon  bodies  falling  from  a  great  height  \  in 

this  way  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  of  a  great  magnitude  ;  the 

other  is  by  means  of  the  pendulum,  the  rationale  of  which  shall 

be  explained  hereaAer. 

166.     If  an  arm  of  an  inflexible  substance  be  suspended  from 

its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  very 

slender    thread,    or    metallic    wire,    it    will  remain    in    one 

position,  determined  by  the  action  of  the  thread  by  which  it  is 

supported.      But  any  force    of    sufficient    intensity    to    twist 

the  thread  will  be  powerful  enough  to  change  the  direction  of  the 

horizontal  arm. 

There  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Coulomb  that  acts  upon  this 
principle  ;  it  is  called  The  Balance  of  Torsion,  and  has,  among 
other  uses,  been  applied  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the 
attracting  power  of  the  Earth,  and  th^t  of  bodies  of  known 
density  near  its  surface.  Cavendish,  an  English  Philosopher  of 
eminence,  conducted  a  very  accurate  set  of  experiments  with 
this  view  ;  from  his  investigations,  it  would  appear  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  was  5,  times  as  great  as  that  of 
water. 
From  this,  as  well  as  the  Observations  at  Schehallion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  portion  of  its  surface,  and  that  it  probably  increases  in 
density  towards  the  centre,  thus  refuting  the  idea  of  those  per? 
sons  who  have  ignorantly  imagioed  that  the  earth  was  hollow* 
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Of  Bodies  Descending  bt  the  Action  of  Gravity  down 

Inclined  Planes. 

164.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  a  body  down 
an  inclined  plane  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  length,  or  as  the  sine  of  th^  angle  of  the  plane's  in- 
clination to  radius. 

The  motion  ot*  a  body  down  an  incHned  plane  is  uniformly  ac- 
celerated. 

The  space  through  which  a  body  descends  from  rest  upon  an  in- 
clined plane  is  to  the  space  through  which  it  would  have  fallen 
freely  by  the  action  of  Gravity,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its 
length,  or  as  the  sine  of  the  plane's  inclination  to  radius. 

The  velocities  which  a  body  would  acquire,  in  descending  down 
an  inclined  plqne,  or  iq  falling  through  its  altitude,  are  equal ; 
and,  consequently,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling 
from  rest  through  a  given  height,  is  the  same  whether  it  fall 
freely,  or  descend  along  a  plane  of  any  inclination  whatsoever. 

The  time  in  which  a  body  descends  along  an  inclined  plane  is 
to  the  time  in  which  it  would  have  fallen  freely  through  the  per- 
pendicular altitude,  as  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its  height,  or  as 
radius  to  the  sine  of  inclination  ;  and  in  planes  of  equal  altitudes 
but  of  different  inclinations  the  times  are  as  the  lengths  of  the 
planes. 

In  planes  similarly  inclined,  the  times  of  descent  are  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  lengths,  or  of  their  heights. 

If  the  chords  of  a  circle  terminating  at  either  extremity  of  a  ver- 
tical diameter  be  considered  as  inclined  planes  they  will  all  be 
described  by  a  heavy  body  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  this  will 
be  equal  to  the  time  of  fall  through  the  vertical  diameter. 

The  velocities  which  bodies  acquire  in  descending  along  chords 
of  the  same  circle  are  as  the  lengths  of  the  chords. 

165.  If  a  body  descend  along  a  system  of  contiguous  planes 
without  suffering  any  loss  of  motion  at  the  angles,  it  will  acquire 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  it  would  have  acquired  in  falling  freely 
through  the  height  of  the  plane,  and  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  an 
equal  and  similar  system  of  planes  to  an  equal  altitude^  and  in 
a  time  equal  to  that  of  the  fall. 

It  is  not,  however,  true,  that  a  body  can  descend  along  a  system  of 
inclined  planes,  without  receiving  a  shock  at  each  of  the  angles, 
and  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  loss  of  motion  at  each 
angle  is  proportioned  to  the  versed  sice  of  the  inclination  of  the 
planes.     Playfair,  §  196. 

If  the  number  of  planes  be  indefinitely  increased,  their  inclination 
will  be  diminished  until  the  sum  of  the  versed  sines  shall  be  less 
than  any  given  magnitude.  The  above  proposition  will  there- 
fore be  true  of  bodies  descending  upon  curved  surfaces. 

166.  If  two  heavy  bodies  descend,  without  their  motion  being 
checked  at  the  angles,  over  two  similar  but  unequal  systems  of  in- 
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dined  planes,  the  times  of  descent  will  be  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  lengths  of  the  systems  ;  and  if  they  descend  over  two  similar 
carved  surfaces,  the  times  will  be  proportioned  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  length  of  the  surfaces. 
When   bodies    decend   over   similar  arcs  of  circles,  the  times 

will  be  as  the  square  roots  of  the  diameters. 
Id  iovestlgating  the  above  results,  the  friction  of  the  descending 
bodies  upon  the  inclined  planes,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
are  not  taken  into  account. 
If  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  and  made  to  vibrate,  its 
motion  will  resemble  that  of  a  body  descending  over  a  curved 
surface.  The  retardation  produced  by  friction  on  the  plane 
will  be  removed,  and  another  of  less  magnitude,  viz,  the  friction 
upon  the  point  of  suspension  will  begin  to  act.  A  body  sus- 
pended in  this  manner  is  called  a  Pendulum. 

Of  Pendulums. 

The  laws  of  the  motion  of  Pendulums  are  deduced  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vibrations  of  a  gravitating  body  of  indefinitely 
small  size,  and  suspended  by  an  inextensible  thread  supposed  void 
of  Gravity.     This  is  called  9l  Simple  Pendulum. 

The  motion  of  such  a  pendulum  in  one  direction  from  a  state  of 
rest  until  it  begins  to  return  in  an  opposite  direction  is  called  an 
oscillation. 

167.  If  a  Pendulum  were  constantly  to  perform  equal  arcs  of 
the  same  circle  in  its  oscillations  they  would  be  all  isochronous. 
When,  however,  a  pendulum  is  set  to  vibrate,  the  arcs  it  describes 
become  gradually  less  in  consequence  of  the  air's  resistance  and 
the  friction  upon  the  point  of  suspension  ;  nor  has  any  uniform^ 
maintaining  power  been  yet  applied. 

168.  In  a  pendulum  vibrating  in  very  small  arcs  of  a  circle 
the  accelerating  force  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  distance  of 
the  point  where  the  oscillation  commences  from  the  lowest  point 

of  the  arc. 

The  accelerating  force  is  actually  proportioned  to  the  sine  of  half 
the  arc  described  in  an  oscillation  ;  but  this  ratio  finally  becomes 
the  same  as  that  of  the  arcs  themselves. 
109.  The  vibrations  of  the  same  pendulum  in  very  small  cir- 
cular arcs  are  nearly  isochronous.     Playfair,  §  1 98. 

The  isochronism  of  vibrations  in  small  arcs  of  the  same  circle  has 
been  demonstrated  by  some  upon  the  principle  that  the  half  of 
the  arc  finally  corresponded  with  its  chord.  And  as  the  times 
of  descent  along  all  the  chords  were  equal,  it  was  inferred  that 
the  timefi  of  vibration  in  small  arcs  were  equal  also.  This 
demonstration  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
more  nearly  the  chord  and  arc  approach  in  magnitude,  thQ 
greater  is  the  difference  in  the  time  of  describing  them. 

.       .  See  §  172, 
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170.  When  a  pendulum  vibrates  in  very  smaQ  circular  arcs,  if 
T  be  the  time  of  an  oscillation  »  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  to  its  diameter  I  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  andg  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  may 
be  formed  nearly  by  the  following  formulae. 

T^p^ 

g 
If  I  and  T  be  given 

g  = 

when  T  ==  1 

g  =s=lp»  POISSON,   § 

It  is  by  means  of  the  latter  formula  that  the  intensity  of  gravity^ 
or  the  value  of  g^  may  be  determined  at  any  point  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  from  observations  upon  the  Pendulum. 

The  times  of  the  yibrationd  of  pendulums  of  unequal  lengths  are 
respectively  as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths. 

The  time  of  an  oscillation  is  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  through  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 

The  lengths  of  pendulums  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
number  of  their  respective  vibrations  in  equal  times. 

The  force  of  gravity  in  any  place  whatsoever  is  proportioned  to, 
and  may  be  measured  by,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds. 

171.  If  a  pendulum  be  placed  between  two  Cycloidal  cheeks, 
and  made  to  vibrate,  it  will  describe  in  its  oscillations  arcs  of  a 
cycloid  identical  widi  that  which  would  be  formed  by  an  union 
of  the  two  cheeks. 

172.  A  Pendulum  being  thus  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid  is 
at  every  moment  accelerated  by  a  force  proportioned  to  the  arc 
of  the  cycloid  intercepted  between  it  and  the  lowest  point  of  the 
arc. 

Hence  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  in  a  cycloidal  arc  whether 
great  or  small  are  all  isochronous.         Play  fair,  §  208. 

173.  If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  a  cycloid, 
the  time  of  a  vibration  whether  the  arc  be  great  or  small  will  be 

I 
py/~ 

,  g 

This  is  the  same  expression  as  that  deduced  for  the  vibration  of 

a  pendulum  in  a  very  small  circular  arc.  When,  however,  the 
circular  arc  becomes  greater,  the  value  of  the  time  of  an  oscil- 
lation will  no  longer  be  the  same. 
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174.  The  times  of  vibration  in  a  cycloidal  and  in  a  circular 
arc,  and  twice  the  time  of  descent  in  tlie  cliord  of  half  the  circu- 
lar arc  are  as 

a  I 

1 ,  1  -^ and  ■ 

8r  .7854 

The  first  and  last  are  constant  quantities,  but  the  middle  one  varies 

with  the  extent  of  the  arc  of  vibration  of  which  a  is  the  versed 

8ine,while  r  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Hl'Ttoiy's  Traci$^  vol.  S. 

Hence  the  time  in  the  cycloid  is  the  least,  and  that  in  the  chord 

the  greatest. 

175.  There  is  another  singular  property  of  the  cycloid,  vii,  that 
of  being  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent ;  for  the  line  in  which  a  heavy 
body  moves  by  the  action  of  Gravity  from  one  point  to  another, 
that  is  neither  in  the  same  vertical  nor  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  is  an  arc  of  a  cycloid  having 
for  its  base  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  one  of  the  given 
points  and  intersecting  the  vertical  passing  dirough  the  other. 

PoissoN,  §  288. 

176.  The  simple  pendulum,  such  asit  hasbeen  defined  above,  and 
from  the  consideration  of  whose  properties  the  foregoing  laws  have 
been  deduced,  cannot  exist  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
abstract  from  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  body  or  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  Pendulums  on  which  experiment 
may  actually  be  made  are  called  compound  pendulums. 

1 77  The  Centre  of  Oscillation  in  a  compound  pendulum  is  the 
point  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  pendulum  were  supposed 
to  be  collected  and  attached  by  an  inflexible  line  void  of 
weight  to  the  point  of  suspension,  the  vibrations  would  be  iso» 
chronous  with  those  of  the  compound  pendulum  itself 

The  distance,  then,  between  the  point  of  suspension »  and  centre 
of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum,  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
an  isochronous  simple  pendulum. 
Hence  we  call  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscillation  and 
the  point  of  suspension  of  a  compound  pendulum,  the  Length. 
178.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum 
composed  of  several  bodies  from  its  point  of  suspension  may  be 
found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  its  point  of  suspension,  by  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  body  into  its  distance  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension. 

If  the  bodies  be  A,  6,  C,  Lc,  the  distances  of  their  centres  of 
gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension  a,  6,  c,  &c.  and  x  the  dis- 
tance between  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion 

Aa2  +B6'  +  Cc2  +  &c. 


Aa  -h  Bb  +  Cc  +  &c. 
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X  will,  of  coane,  be  the  leogth  of  the  isocbronoas  simple  pen- 
.  daloia.    When  any  of  the  bodies  are  situated  above  the  point  of 
suspension  their  distances  from  it  must  be  accounted  negative 
quantities.  Playfair,  6  201. 

179.  As  we  may  consider  that  any  compouod  pendulum  what- 
ever is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  parts,  the 
above  theorem  may  be  applied  through  the  intervention  of  the 
fluxional  calculus  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  any  regular  figure. 

In  a  cylinder  suspended  from  the  centre  of  one  of  its  circular 
bases,  if  a  be  the  length  of  the  cylinder^  r  the  radius  of  the  base, 

2a  r 

w= + 

3  2a 

If  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  be  diminished  until  it  become  a  rod 
of  insensible  diameter,  there  will  be  but  little  error  in  taking 

2a 

X  =3= 

3 
In  a  cone  suspended  from  its  vertex,  if  a  be  its  altitude,  and  r  the 
radius  of  its  base, 

4a  f^ 

5  5a 

if  r  =  a,  which  is  the  case  in  a  right  cone,  the  expression  will 
become  x  =  a 

hence,  if  a  right  cone  be  suspended  by  its  vertex,  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  in  the  middle  of  its  base. 
If  a  homogeneous  sphere,  whos^  radius  is  r,  be  suspended  from  a 
point  whose  distance  from  its  centre  is  d^ 

cr  =  d  + 

6d 
If  the  point  of  suspension  be  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 

7r 

5 
Gregort,  i^  311.    Platf AIR,  §  202, 203,  204. 

180.  The  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  convertible 
points ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound 
penduluni  be  made  the  point  of  suspension,  the  former  point  of 
suspension  will  become  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

This  remarkable  proposition,  which  was  demonstrated  by  Hoygens 
along  with  the  other  properties  of  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
remained  without  any  practical  application  until  the  present  time, 
when  Kater  has  applied  it  with  great  success  to  the  measure* 
ment  of  the  lengths  of  pendulums. 

Vol.  IV.  34 
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181.  There  are  three  several  purposes  to  which  pendulmns 
have  been  either  actually  applied,  or  proposed  to  be  applied^  viz, 
to  the  measure  of  time,  to  the  determmation  of  the  force  of  gra^- 
ty,  and  as  a  universal  standard  of  measure. 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  observed  the  isochronism  of  the  motion 
of  pendulous  bodies.     Huygens,  who  iavestigated  the  subject 
more  closely,  discovered,  that  as  a  pendulum  was  gradoallj 
brought  to  rest  by  friction  round  the  point  of  suspension,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  time  of  its  oscillations  became 
less.     To  obviate  this  inconvenience  he  proposed  to  make  the 
pendulum  vibrate  in  the  arc  of  a  cycloid.     However  good  this 
plan  may  be  in  theory  it  was  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.     The  consideration  of  motion  in  a  cycloid,  however, 
led  to  the  improvement  of  making  the  arcs  described  by  pendu- 
lums as  small  as  possible. 
As  a  measure  of  time,  pendulums  are   attached  to  instruments 
known  by  the  name  of  Clocks^  that  serve  the  two  fold  purpose 
of  counting  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  and  restoring  to  it  at 
each  oscillation  as  much  force  as  it  loses  by  the  retarding  farces 
that  act  upon  it ;  this   subject  however,  shall  be  treated  of  in 
another  place. 
183.  The  usual  form  of  a  pendulum  is  a  lenticular  body  at- 
tached to  an  inflexible  rod  of  some  metallic  substance.     As  it  is 
found  that  all  metallic  substances  are  affected  by  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  rate  of  a   clock  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
of  this  sort  must  be  constantly  varying.     Means  have,  however, 
been  found  of  remedying  this  defect,  the  general  principle  of 
all  of  which  is,  to  construct  the  pendulum  of  two  substances  com- 
bined in  such  a  way  that  the  expansion  of  the  one  upwards  shall 
compensate  that  of  the  other  downwards,  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Mercurial  Pendulum  invented  by  Graham,  and  the  Gridiron 
Pendulum  invented  by  Harrison.  The  invention  of  the  last  is 
also  claimed  by  French  artists. 
In  the  Mercurial  pendulum  the  rod  is  a  simple  metallic  verge,  the  bob 
is  composed  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  mercury.  The  quanti- 
ty of  the  latter  is  so  adjusted  that  its  expansion  upwards  in  the 
containing  vessel  shall  exactly  equal  that  of  the  rod  downwards; 
the  centre  of  oscillation  is  thus  constantly  maintained  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension.  Graham  investi- 
gated with  great  care  the  relative  expansions  of  the  solid  me- 
tals, but  found  them  so  nearly  similar  as  to  prevent  hb  succeed- 
ing in  a  compensation  by  making  the  bob  of  one  metal  and  the 
rod  of  another,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying them.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  after  observing  that 
the  relative  expansions  of  brass  and  steel  were  nearly  as  5  to  3 
thought  of  applying  the  two  metals  in  the  rod  of  the  pendulum. 
The  rod  of  his  pendulum,  instead  of  being  a  single  metallic 
vei^e,  is  composed  of  nine  bars,  alternately  of  brass  and  steeU 
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of  such  proportionate  lengths  that  by  their  motion  in  opposite 
directions  the  common  length  of  the  rod  remains  constant. 

The  form  of  the  Mercurial  pendulum  has  been  changed,  and  the  in- 
strument Improved  of  late  by  that  eminent  maker  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  Troughtou.  He  has  also  improved  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gridiron  pendulum,  and  in  one  of  his  methods, 
where  the  compensating  bars  are  inclosed  in  a  tube,  he  has 
made  his  clocks  more  fit  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  with- 
out risk  of  the  adjustment  being  altered. 

Berthoud  and  Leroy,  in  France,  have  also  constructed  several 
species  of  compensation  pendulums,  the  principleof  which  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Harrison.  See  Rees*  Cyclopedia,  Article 
Pendulum. 

183.  If  a  sphere  of  Platina  be  suspended  by  the  slenderest  wire 
of  iron  that  is  capable  of  supporting  it,  we  may  without  any  great 
error  abstract  from  the  weight  of  the  latter  5  if  the  whole  Pendu- 
luna  be  then  actually  measured,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  Gra- 
vity may  be  found  by  the  formula. 

2ra 

a?  =  d  + 

bd 

184.  If  a  pendulum  of  this  sort,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  a 
second's  pendulum,  be  set  to  vibrate,  and  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions in  a  given  time  ascertained,  the  true  length  of  the  second's 
pendulum  may  be  thence  deduced.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  ^ven  time,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  count 
them  ;  for  if  the  experimental  pendulum  be  suspended  in  front  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  well-regulated  clock,  if  their  planes  of  vibra- 
tion be  parallel,  and  their  axes  both  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon  and  to  the  plane  of  vibration,  and  if  the  pendulum  be 
nearly,  but  not  exactly  some  known  multiple  of  the  length  of  a 
second's  pendulum,  no  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  observe 
the  intervals  between  the  times  of  coincidence,  and  hence  we  may 
infer  the  number  of  vibrations  without  danger  of  error. 

Delambre  Astronomie^  cap.  XXXV.  §  125.. 
When  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  its  number  of  vibrations 

have,  been  thus  determined  a  correction  may  be  applied  for  the 

weight  of  the  suspending  wire. 

DfiLAMBRE,  ubi  supra. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  members  of  the  French  Institute 

determined  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  while  measuring  an  arc 

of  the  Merididn.      See  Delambre,  Base  du  System^  Metrique. 
The  length  of  a  Pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of 

Paris  was  found  to  be  443.S96  lines  old  French  measure  or 

0.993977  inches  of  the  new. 

185.  If  a  pendulum  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  suspended 
at  pleasure  upon  knife-edges  either  frcnn  one  extremity,  or  from 
a  point  not  far  distant  from  its  supposed  centre  of  oscillation ;  and 
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if  a  weight  slide  almir  the  pendtdam  until  its  vibrations  whensus* 

Ended  by  either  kniife-edge  are  equal,  the  position  of  the  second 
life-edge  will  be  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
The  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  being  thus  determined,  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension  admits  of  accurate 
measurement. 
This  appears  to  be  the  best  possible  method  of  measuring  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.    It  was  the  invention  of  Captain  Kater. 
His  mode  of  observing  the  coincidences  of  the  oscillations  ef 
the  experimental  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  clock  although  found- 
ed on  the  same  principles,  appears  more  likely  to  be  accurate 
than  that  of  the  French  Philosophers. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  lat.  51^3r8'',  4N.  when  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  39.1386  English  inches. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  18 IS.     Edinburgh  Review, 
Septtmhtry   1818. 

186.  From  the  length  of  the  pendulum  as  thus  found  g  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  Gravity  may  be  at  once  found  by  the 
formula. 

If  I  be  taken  as  39j  inches,  from  which  it  does  not  sensibly 
differ 

g  =  386.14  in.  =  32J  fl.  nearly. 

Hence  the  distance  a  heavy  body  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity 
in  a  second  of  time  is  I613  feet. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  not  exactly  correct,  but  ap- 
proximations only  ;  they  are,  however,  those  most  commonly 
used  in  the  English  Philosophical  Works. 

187.  When  experiments  are  made  upon  the  length  of  the 
ffecond's  pendulum  with  a  view  of  determining  the  force  of 
gravity  in  different  latitudes,  it  has  been  found  to  vary  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  Intensity  of  Gravitation  is  greater 
in  high  than  in  low  latitudes. 

The  following  lengths  of  pendulums  are  taken  from  late  observa- 
tions of  Captain  Sabine 

Inches. 
In  Lat.  60^  09'  42"  N     .         .         .        S9.169. 
In  Lat  70<>  26'  17"  N     .         .         .         39.198. 
In  Lat.  74*»  47'  12"  N     .         .         .         39.207. 

Journal  of  Science,  No.  24. 
The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  variation 4n  the  Gravitating 
force  must  be  deferred  until  we  treat  of  Central  Forcet, 

188.  Since  it  is  possible,  without  much  difficulty,  to  measure 
the  length  of  an  experimental  pendulum,  and  thus  infer  the  length 
of  one  beating  seconds,  and  since  this  lengdi  depends  upon  the 
force  of  Gravity  which  is  invariable  at  the.  same  place ;  we  might 
hence  deduce  an  universal  standard  of  linear  measure  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  not  liable  to  change. 


! 
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Haying  «  staodard  of  linear  measure,  its  square  might  be  taken  for 
the  unit  of  superficid  measure,  its  cube  for  the  unit  of  mea* 
sures  of  capacity ;  and  the  weight  of  its  cube  filled  with  pure 
water  as  the  unit  of  weight. 

189.  The  properties  of  a  good  standard  of  measure  are, 

1 .)     That  it  should  be  easily  accessible. 
2.)     That  it  should  be  inirariable. 

(3.)  That  it  should  be  so  large  that  the  measures  in  ordinary  use 
should  be  deduced  from  its  aliquot  parts  rather  than  from  itself 
or  from  its  multiples  ;  for  thus  any  error  in  the  standard  would 
be  much  lessened. 

The  pendulum  possesses  the  two  first  properties  in  the  greatest 
penection,  but  it  is  far  inferior  in  the  last  to  the  unit  proposed 
by  the  Institute,  and  actually  adopted  by  the  government  of 
France.  The  unit  of  the  new  French  measure  is. a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian ;  the  standard  of  length  is  its  ten  millionetk 
part,  and  is  called  the  metre. 

The  divisions  of  the  new  French  measure  were  all  intended  to 
be  decimal,  but  inveterate  habits  and  perhaps  causes  actually 
founded  in  nature  have  induced  the  restoration  of  the  old  divi- 
sions and  names  in  the  descending  scale,  and  their  application  to 
the  new  measure. 

The  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  Meridian,  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  length  with  accuracy,  is  an  operation  that  requires  much 
time  and  labour,  and  is  attended  with  great  expense.  For  this 
reason  the  French  Philosophers  propose  to  use  the  pendulum 
to  recover  their  unit,  in  case  it  should  be  lost  oV  become  changed 
by  use.  Thus  recurring  to  the  very  instrument  they  had  at 
first  rejected,  as  a  standard. 

The  example  of  the  French  teaches  us  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  the  change  of  the  measures  and  weights  at  present  in 
use  ;  all  that  can  reasonably  be  hoped  to  be  effected  is  to 
reduce  them  to  as  few  denominations  as  possible,  and  fix  chelr 
ratio  to  some  standard  in  nature,  of  which  the  pendulum  vibrat- 
ing in  some  particular  place  is  the  best. 

See  Delambre  Base  du  Sysieme  Meirique.  Adams'  Report* 
The  several  Reports  to  the  British  Parliament.  Skene  Keith'^ 
pamphlet  on  weights  and  measures*     Jefferson's  Report • 

OF   THE  MOTION  OF  PROJECTILES. 

1 90.  If  a  heavy  body  be  projected  near  the  earth's  surface  in 
a  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  will  describe  a  pa- 
rabola, whose  plane  is  vertical  and  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

In  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition  we  suppose  the  directions 
of  the  force  of  gravity  at  all  points  within  the  range  of  the 
projectile  to  be  parallel  \  and  we  abstract  from  the  resistance 
of  the  air. 
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This  proposition  was  first  discovered  by  Galileo  ;  for  his  geomet- 

rtcal  demonstratioD  see  Gregory,  §  248. 
For  an  analytic  demonstration,  see  Poisson,  §  229. 
If  V  be  the  initial  velocity,  h  the  height  due  to  that. velocity,  and 
g  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  d  the  horizontal  range^ 
and  C  the  angle  of  elevation. 

v^                      v^  sine  2E 
h  =3= and  d  =  ■ 

H  g 

PoissoN,  ^  230. 
The  horizontal  range  varies  with  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  of 
elevation,  it  is  of  course  greatest  at  46^  ;  and  the  ranges  with 
Angles  equally  distant  from  45^  are  equal. 
The  greatest  height  to  which  a  projectile  rises  is  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  sine  of  elevation. 
The  time  of  flight  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  elevation.     Flayfair,  §  92. 

When  the  above  theory  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  military  pro- 
jectiles it  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  what  actually  takes 
place,  for  projectiles  .  that  according  to  theory  should  range  in 
vacuo  20  to  30  miles,  do  not  range  in  the  air  more  than  2  or  3. 
This  difference  between  the  real  and  theoretic  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles arises  from  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

191.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion  of  a  projectile 
increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

With  this  new  element  in  addition  to  the  two  on  which  the  para- 
bolic theory  is  founded,  (viz,  the  projectile  force  and  that  of 
Gravity,)  it  has  been  attempted  to  investigate  the  curve  that  a 
projectile  would  actually  describe.  But  the  complete  integra- 
tion of  its  equation  has  been  found  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  subtle  csUculus.     See  Poisson,  §  234. 

The  two  branches  of  the  curve  that  would  be  described  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  above  3  forces  are  not  similar  to  each  other. 

The  base  of  the  ascending  branch  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
decending. 

The  assymptote  of  the  descending  brsinch  is  a  vertical  straight 
line. 

The  time  in  the  descending  branch  is  greater  than  in  the  ascend- 
ing. The  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  descending  branch  is  less 
than  the  initial  velocity. 

Poisson,  ?J  230.     Lallemand's  ArttUery. 

192.  Besides  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  front,  the  ball  is  far- 
ther retarded  hf  a  want  of  support  or  non-pressure  from  behind. 
It  is  known  that  air  rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  12 
or  1300  feet  per  second  ;  hence,  when  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
ball  is  greater  than  that  quantity,  it  leaves  a  vacuum  behind  it. 

The  greatest  velocity  that  can  be  given  to  a  military  projectile  is 
about  2000  feet  per  second  ;  but  this  is  not  attended  with  much 
advantage,  for  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  the  above  limit. 
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The  effects  of  these  resistanGes  vary  in  everj  possible  manner  id 
relation  to  the  velocity,  the  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile ;  hence  in  order  to  form  i;ules  for  practical  gunnery  it 
virould  be  necesssary  to  make  experiments  upon  every  species 
of  ordnance,  and  every  stee  and  quality  of  projectile. 

HuTTON,  Tract  37. 

The  best  experiments  upon  these  subjects  are  those  of  Hatton, 
Robins,  and  Count  Kumford. 

193.  When  gunpowder  is  fired,  a  permanently  elastic  fluid  is 
generated,  that  expands  itself  both  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity 
and  of  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  produced.  These  two 
causes  united  appear  to  give  it  a  force  at  least  2000  times  as 
great  as  the  pressure  of  the  atpaosphere ;  and  it  expands  itself 
with  a  velocity  of  5000  feet  per  Second.       Hutton,  Tract  37. 

This  holds  good  in  the  usual  mode  of  firing  ordnance,  where  the 
ball  is  free  to  move  the  moment  the  gunpowder  begins  to  inflame. 
Where  the  gunpowder  is  compressed  by  a  heavy  weight  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  are  stated  to  have  shown  that  it  has 
exerted  a  force  equal  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  100,000  at- 
mospheres. 

This  however  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  credibility,  but  even  if  the 
force  were  much  less  the  effects  of  small  quantities  of  powder 
closely  confined,  as  in  Military  mines,  in  blasting  rocks,  &c.  might 
thus  be  explained.  And  hence  we  may  S£e  the  danger  of  ill  bored 
cannon  and  eliptic  balls,  of  obstacles  in  the  barrels  of  ordnance, 
and  of  using  wads  of  an  adhesive  substance.  To  the  latter  cause 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  bursting  of  many  guns  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  U.  S. 

The  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Robins  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
with  which  balls  are  projected  by  military  ordnance  is  called 
the  Ballistic  Pendulum,  The  same  apparatus  was  also  employ- 
ed by  Hutton  and  Count  Rumford.  The  ball  is  made  to  strike 
a  heavy  block  of  wood  suspended  from  a  centre  ;  the  velocity 
is  thus  changed  into  one  that  can  be  easily  measured. 

194.  \(v  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  strikes  the  pendulnoi, 
h  the  weight  of  the  ball,^  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,^,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension  to  its  centre  of  gravity,  o  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation,  %  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  suspension  to  the  point  of  impact,  cthe 
chord  of  the  arc  described  and  r  its  radius, 

p  +  h 

V  =  5,6727  g  c y/o 

b  i  r  Hutton,  Tract  34. 

The  position  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and  oscillation  are  de- 
termined experimentally^  See  Hutton,  tibi  supra, 
Hutton  also  measured  the  velocity  of  the  ball  by  observing  the  re- 
coil of  the  gun,  on  the  following  principle. 

195.  If  a  ball  be  discharged  from,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the 
velocity  of  the  ball  will  be  to  that  of  the  gun,  as  the  weight 
of  the  gun  to  the  weight  of  the  ballf.  Hutton,  Tract  34, 
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This   18  obTiously  an  immediate  deduclTon  from  ttke  prinGiple*  of 
the  equality  of  action  and  re-action. 

196.  The  motion  prodnced  upon  a  ball  by  gunpowder  in- 
flamed in  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  accelerated  as  long  as  the  baU 
remains  withm  the  barrel.  But  the  acceleration  is  not  uniform, 
for  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  the 
space  it  occupies,  and  with  the  diminution  of  its  heat ;  the  elastic 
fluid  also  propels  the  ball  by  following  it,  and  acts  with  a  force 
proportioned  to  the  difierence  of  their  velocities.  From  thesq 
causes,  the  e^ct  of  gunpowder  does  not  increase  in  as  high  a 
ratio  as  the  space  it  occupies.  Hutton's  experiments  make  the 
velocity  to  increase  with  the  5th  root  of  the  length  of  the  piece. 

Button,  Tract  37. 

197.  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  equal  weights  from 
the  same  piece  and  with  unequal  quantities  of  powder  are  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  quantities  of  powder.  Button. 

198.  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  of  difierent  weights 
by  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  balls.  Button. 

199.  The  firing  of  the  gunpowder,  if  of  good  quality  and  per- 
fectly dry,  takes  place  within  a  space  of  time  that  is  very  small, 
but  which  is  not  actually  instantaneous.     Button,  Tract  37, 

This  agrees  Tally  with  the  experiments  of  Ramford. 

200.  The  devigtion  of  Military  projectiles  from  the  path  point- 
ed out  by  the  parabolic  theory  is  not  confined  to  the  vertical  plane, 
but  they  are  found  to  be  diverted  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and 
sometimes  cross  the  vertical  plane  several  times  in  the  course  of 
their  flight*  One  cause  of  this  is  the  quantity  of  mndage^  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ball  is  driven  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  bore,  and  thus  acquires  a  motion  around  an  axis 
that  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  another  catise 
is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  sphericity  in  the  balls,  and  of  a  true 
bore  in  the  piece.  Button,  Tract  37. 

201 .  The  depth  to  which  a  ball  penetrates  in  wood  or  earth, 
is  as  the  density  and  diameter  of  the  ball  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  divided  by  the  strength  or  resisting  force  of  th^  obstade. 
Bence, 

If  equal  balls  be  discharged  against  the  same  obstacle  the  depths 
of  the  cavities  are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

If  unequal  balls  of  the  same  substance  be  discharged  against  the 
same  obstacle  with  equal  velocities,  the  depths  of  the  cavities 
are  as  the  diameters  of  the  balls. 

An  18  ppund  ball  discharged  with  a  velocity  of  1200  feet  per 
second  penetrates  34  inches  into  good  dry  oak«  and  a  24  pound 
ball  with  a  velocity  of  1300  feet  penetrates  15  f^et  intodry  earth. 

If  the  obstacle  be  very  thin,  and  the  velocity  of  the  b^ll  very 
great,  it  may  pass  through  without  communicating  any  motion. 

HvTTOff i'ubi  $vpra. 
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203.   From  the  experiments  of  Hutton  and  Robins  practical 
Inferences  of  great  value  have  been  deduced. 

(1.)  As  great  velocities  are  soon  reduced  within  a  certain  limit» 
and  as  they  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  powder,  the  maxi- 
mum service  charge  has  been  reduced  to  |ds  of  the  weight  of 

^    the  ball. 
•    Even  this  charge  is  not  necessai^  except  in  the  case  of  battering 
in  breach,  where  the  object  is  very  near,  and  so  thick  that  the 
ball  lodges  without  passing  through. 

In  close  naval  engagements  great  velocities  are  injurious,  for  the 
ball  may  then  pass  through  both  sides  of  the  vessel  without  lodg- 
ing, apd  the  number  of  sjplinters  produced  by  a  ball  in  rapid 
motion  is  much  less  than  is  caused  by  one  moving  more 
slowly. 

(2.)  The  charge  being  reduced,  it  is  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  gun  should  be  as  strong ;  hence  the  thickness  of 
cannon  has  been  reduced,  and  the  cheaper  material  of  iron  sub- 
stituted for  brass. 

(3.)  As  the  velocities  increase  only  with  the  fifth  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  bore,  cannon  have  been  much  shortened  without 
losing  in  effect.  Eighteen  calibres  is  now  considered  the  max- 
imum length  of  guns  for  the  field  service.  In  the  naval  service, 
carronades  have  been  introduced  ;  these  are  a  short  species  of 
gun  ;  their  bore  is  smaller  than  in  long  guns  of  the  same  calibre, 
the  sh«t  must  consequently  be  truly  spherical ;  their  charge  is 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  their  weight  and 
thickness  are  proportionably  reduced  ;  yet  in  close  action,  they 
produce  effects  superior  to  those  of  long  guns. 

The  advantage  of  rifling  the  barrels  of  small  arms,  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  way  a  rotatory  motion  is 
given  to  the  ball  around  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  thus  the  aim  is 
more  certain  than  with  a  simple  cylindric  barrel. 
203.  When  a  ball  is  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  a 
small  angle  of  elevation,  and  falls  upon  water,  or  on  a  plane  of 
hard  earth,  its  flight  will  not  cease,  but  it  will  rise  again  and  per- 
form a  secbnd  trajectory,  similar  to  its  first,  but  less ;  and  will 
continue  to  rebound  until  the  whole  of  its  projectile  velocity  is 
destroyed. 

This  species  of  motion,  that  resembles  in  some  respects  the  re- 
flection of  elastic  bodies,  is  called  in  Military  Projectiles,  the 
Ricochet, 
Ricochet  firing,  which  is  executed  at  small  angles  of  elevation,  atid 
generally  with  small  velocities,  is  applied  with  great  advantage 
from  sea-coast  batteries  upon  shipping,  and  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses.  It  is  to  its  use  in  the  latter  case,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  art  of  attack  over  the  most  perfect  systems  of 
fortification,  is  to  be  attributed. 

Vol.  IV.  .     35 
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OF   CENTRAL   FORCES. 

204.  If  a  body  be  set  in  motion  by  two  forces,  one  of  whicli 
communicates  a  determinate  velocity  and  then  ceases  to  act, 
while  the  other  is  an  accelerating  force  and  continues  to  influence 
it  without  interruption,  the  path  described  by  their  joint  action 
will  be  a  curved  line. 

Of  this  general  law»  the  instances  already  given  of  the  motion  of 
pendulums  and  projectiles  are  no  more  than  particular  cases. 

The  body  moving  in  a  curved  Iine»  maj  be  considered,  at  any  in* 
stant  whatever,  as  if  it  were  moving  along  a  tangent  to  the  curv^ 
at  the  point  where  it  then  is  ;  and  if  the  accelerating  force  were 
to  cease  to  act,  the  body  would  move  on  with  uniform  velocity 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  If  the  accelerating  force  tend 
to  solicit  the  body  towards  a  point,  this  point  is  called  the  cen- 
tre offeree;  and  the  force  itself  is  called  a  centripetal  force. 

The  centrifugal  force  is  that  by  which  it  would  tend  to  recede 
from  the  centre,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  centripetal  force* 

These  two  forces  are  called  central  forces. 

The  path,  or  trajectory,  described  by  a  body  acted  upon  by  cen* 
tral  forces,  is  called  its  orbit. 

The  Radius  Vector,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  force  to  the 
point  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  body  is  found. 

The  Angvlar  Velocity,  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  angle  con- 
tained by  any  two  positions  of  the  radius  vector  is  described. 

The  Periodic  time,  is  that  which  a  body  moving  in  a  re-enter- 
ing orbit  employs  afl^r  passing  any  given  pofnt,  until  it  returns 
again  to  the  same  point.  Gregory,  §  279. 

205.  If  a  body  revolve  in  an  orbit  by  the  joint  action  of  a  pro- 
jectile and  centripetal  force,  the  radius  vector  will  describe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times,  and  in  unequal  times  areas  proportional  to 
the  times.  Newton^  ^  Priwipia.  lib.  I.  sect«2. 

Huygens,  iq  investigating  the  laws  that  govern  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies acted  upon  by  central  forces,  deduced  them  from  the  con- 
sideration of  circular  motions.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  its 
simplicity  to  recommend  it,  and  being  elementary,  has  beea 
made  use  of  in  this  course^     See  Hitgenius,  §  de  Fi,Centrifuga» 

206.  If  a  body  move  in  a  circle  by  the  action  of  central  forces, 
the  arcs  described  in  equal  times  are  equal.    .      Poissqn,  ^  259. 

207.  If/ be  the  measure  of  the  central  forces,^  o  the  velocity,, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

r  PoissoN,  5j  259. 

2QS.  In  order  to  compare  central  forces  in  a  circle,  with  the 
attractbn  of  gravitation^  let  «t  be  the  velocity  due  to  the  height 
%,  then 

/  2A 

e 


and  if  2%  =  r,  the  central  force  will  be  equivalent  to  that  of  gra- 
vity. 

If  then  a  body  revolve  ia  a  circular  orbit,  and  be  acted  upon  by 
gravity^  the  projectile  velocity  must  be  equal  to  what  would 
have  been  acquired  in  falling  through  half  the  radius. 

Poisso!»J,  ^  260. 

209.  The  central  forces  of  bodies  revolving  in  circular  orbits, 
are  directly  as  the  quantities  of  matter  and  as  the  radii  of  the 
orbits,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times. 

PoissoN,  ^  261. 

210.  If  the  central  forces  in  circular  orbits  be  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  radi*,  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  cubes  of  the  radii. 

The  two  last  propositions  may  be  extended  to  the  case  of  bodies 
revolving  in  any  orbit  whatsoever,  particularly  in  elliptic  orbits. 
In  the  latter  instance,  half  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

If  the  centripetal  force  be  gravity,  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase ;  the  above  law  ought  there* 
fore  to.  hold  good  in  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  provided 
gravity  be  the  force  which  retains  them  in  their  orbits. 

211.  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  deduced  the  following  laws  of 
the  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies  from  his  own  observations, 
and  those  of  Tycho  Brah^. 
"^  i[l.)  The  planets  move  in  plane  curves,  and  their  radii  vectores 

describe  around  the  centre  of  the  sun,  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times. 

(2.)  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  of  which  the  centre 
of  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci* 

,  (3.)  The  squares  of  the  times  of  the  planets'  revolutions  are  to 
one  another  as  the  cubes  of  the  greater  axes  of  their  orbits 

Subsequent  observations  have  shown,  that  the  focus  is  not  occupied 
by  tiie  centre  of  magnitude  of  (he  sun,  but  by  a  point  within  his 
body,  which  is  the  common  centre  of  the  solar  system.  If  the 
plrinets  are  acted  upon  by  a  mutual  attraction  whose  intensity  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  above  laws  are  the 
same  as  might  be  deduced  a  priorL  The  attractive  force  is 
that  of  gravitation. 

A  farther  discussion  of  this  subject  would  encroach  upon  the  field 
of  Physical  Astronomy, 

212.  When  a  solid  body  turns  around  a  fixed  ayis,  its  several 
points  describe  circles,  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to,  and 
their  centres  in,  the  axis ;  the  centrifugal  force  that  acts  upon  any 
one  point,  is  therefore  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  the  point 
describes,  and  its  direction  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  radius. 
The  force  of  gravity  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  | 
earth,  but  because  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  the  attractive  1 
force  is  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  thus  I 
at  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  except  at  the  poles,  the  mea- 
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saif^  of  the  force  of  p(ravity  is  less  than  it  would  havebeen  had  the 

earth  remained  at  rest.  Poisson,  ^  262, 

At  the  eqaator,  the  centrifagal  force  and  theattraction  of  the  earth 

are  directly  opposed  to  each  other;  their  resultant  is  therefore 

equal  to  their  difference.    At  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 

earth  these  forces  are  oblique  to  each  other. 

2 IS.  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  centrifugal  force 

at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  any  other  latitude,  as  the  square  iji 

radius  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.    The  centrifk- 

gal  force  at  the  equator,  is  to  the  whole  attractive  force  of  the 

earth,  as  1  to  289.  PoissoN,  i)  263. 

•   214.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equa* 

tor,  has  caused  an  increase  of  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth, 

and  a  consequent  diminution  of  its  polar  axis ;  the  figure  of  the 

earth  is  therefore  more  near  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  than  a 

sphere. 
For  this  reason,  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  centrifugal  force 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  is  not  exactly  what  has  been 
stated  above  ;  and  the  proportion  of  that  force  at  the  equator  to 
the  whole  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  becomes  as  great  as  1 
to  17e.  PoissoR,  §  264. 

OF  THE   MOTIOK   OF    SYSTEMS    OF  BODIES. 

215.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies,  that  has  no 
fixed  point,  moves  in  space  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would  if 
the  masses  of  the  several  bodies  were  united  in  it,  and  the  forces 
that  act  upon  the  several  bodies  were  applied  to  this  centre,  in  di- 
rections parallel  to  their  own,  and  without  any  change  in  their 
i)itensities.  Poisson,  (^458. 

If  the  system  have  parts,  that  although  not  absolutely  fixed,  are 
compelled  to  move  upon  given  curves  or  surfaces,  the  same  law 
will  still  apply  ;  but  it  ivill  be  necessary  to  include  among  the 
forces  the  resistances  exercised  by  the  curves  or  surfaces.  As  a 
corollary,  we  may  deduce  from  the  above  proposition,  that  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  l>odies  will  be 
uniform  and  rectilineal,  whenever  no  accelerating  force  affects 
the  system,  except  the  mutual  action  of  the  several  bodies  upon 
each  other.  This  will  be  true,  whether  the  mutual  action  be 
produced  by  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force,  or  by  actual 
collision.  See  § 

216.  If  a  number  of  bodies  composing  a  system,  and  acted  up- 
on by  a  nniutual  attraction,  but  by  no  other  accelerating  force,  be 
in  motion,  and  if  there  be  no  fixed  point  in  the  system  ;  the  sums 
of  the  areas  described  around  any  given  point,  are  proportioned 
to  the  times  employed  in  descinbing  them.         Poisson,  (^  460. 

If  there  be  any  fixed  point  in  the  system,  the  prppositioo  is  only 
true  when  this  point  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  co*ordiaat£i» 
and  as  the  centre  of  the  areas. 


.  It  has  alrepcly  been  stated,  that  change  of  molicm  ts  never  effect- 
ed  per  scdtumy  but  is  always  gradual ;  this  principle  is  called  the 
Law  of  Continuity. 
317*  Whenever  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  undergoes 
any  sudden  change,  the  sum  of  the  products  that  arise  from  mul- 
tiplying each  body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  becomes  less  ; 
and  the  diminution  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each 
body  into  the  squares  of  the  velocities  lost  or  gained  by  the  mov- 
ing bodies.  Pols  son,  ^  425. 
In  the  case  where  the  bodies  that  compose  the  system  are  free  to 
move  in  any  direction,  or  where  they  move  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  continuity  in  known  curves,  or  upon  given  surfaces, 
the  velocity  lost  or  gained  at  each  instant,  by  each  of  the  points, 
is  infinitely  small ;  hence  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  bodies 
into  the  squares  of  the  lost  or  gained  velocities,  in  a  given  time, 
is  also  infinitely  small.   The  sum  of  the  products  of  each  body, 
iato  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  therefore  constant  when  the 
bodies  are  not  acted  upon  by  any  accelerating  force. 
218.  Iftbe  accelerating  force  that  acts  upon  a  body  be  uni- 
form, the  distance  to  which  the  body  will  go  before  it  acquires  or 
loses  a  given  velocity,  will  be  as  the  square  of  that  velocity. 
On  this  theorem  is  founded  that  estimation  of  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  vis  viva ;  and  which  makes 
that  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.     This  sub- 
ject has.  already  been,  referred  to,  in  treating  of  the  shock  of 
elastic  bodies.     The  truth  is,  that  the  effect  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion, may  be  measured  either  by  the  distance  to  which  it  goes, 
or  by  the  time  that  elapses  before  a  resistance  of  uniform  in- 
tensity reduce  it  to  rest.  If  the  effect  be  measured  in  the  first  of 
these  ways,  it  will  be  found  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  ;  in  the  second,  to  the  velocity  simply.     Both  these 
measures  may  be  considered  correct,  and  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent if  rigbtly  understood  ;  but  the  same  term  cannot  be  applied 
to  things  so  radically  different.     In  the  fundamental  investiga- 
tions of  dynamics,  we  conceive  the  force  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  velocity  simply  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  cases,  particqlar- 
,  ly  when  investigating  the  action  of  machines,  where  the  distance 
to  which  a  body  will  go  before  a  given  resistance  destroys  its 
motion,  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry.   This  distance  then  is  the 
measure  of  a  certain  power  residing  in  the  moving  body,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  distinguish  by  the  term  Impetus. 

Playfair,  §  99. 
In  the   beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  .warm 
discussion  among  philosophers  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  now 
Well  known  to  have  been  a  mere  dispute  about  words. 
In  addition  to  the  above  general  properties  of  the  motion  of  ^ysr 
'     tems  of  bodies,  there  is  another  known  by  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  least  action,  for  an  illustration  of  which,  see  Poissoir, 
§477.andS04. 
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Art.  n.     The  English  Practice  :  a  Statement  showing  some  &f 
the  evils  and  absurdities  of  the  Practice  of  the  English  Common 
LaWy  as  adapted  in  several  of  the  United  States^  and  particular- 
ly in  the  State  of  JVew-York.  pp.  71.  New-York,  1822* 

The  evils  of  sin,  disease,  and  bad  faith,  have  produced  clergy- 
men, physicians,  and  lawyers,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  furnish- 
ed us  with  the  different  sciences  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law, 
with  their  accompanying  evils  and  advantages.  For  all  the  bene- 
fits, therefore,  which  the  sciences  have  conferred  upon  the  world, 
are  we  indebtrd  to  the  learned  professions ;  and  they  are  equally 
responsible  for  whatever  may  be  found  unnecessarily  involved, 
-inconvenient,  or  injurious,  in  the  details  of  their  systems.  The 
intellectual  vigour,  erudition,  habit  of  abstract  inquiry,  and  cool 
contemplation,  for  which  professional  men  are  distinguished,  have 
justly  obtained  for  them  an  unusual  share  of  public  confidence 
and  esteem ;  and,  removed  as  they  are,  from  that  species  of  self- 
ish and  interested  intercourse  with  the  world  peculiar  to  other 
occupations,  (the  tendency  of  which  is  to  fester  and  corrode  the 
heart,  to  render  men  deaf  to  the  calls  of  charity,  and  we  had  al- 
most said,  to  the  voice  of  reason,)  the  strength  of  their  intellect, 
and  the  freshness  of  their  afiections,  are  prolonged  beyond  the 
ordinary  period  of  mental  waning.  These  are  attributes  and 
circumstances  which  eminently  qualify  men  to  be  useful,  and  to 
those  who  poss^^ss  them,  are  we  spontaneously  inclined  to  look 
for  the  correction  of  abuses,  for  improvement  in  our  social  and 
domestic  relations,  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  individual 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  as  imputing  blame  to  the 
whole  body  of  professional  characters,  because  their  systems 
are  imperfect ;  because  what  is  valuable  in  them,  is  sometimes 
perverted  to  improper  objects,  or  because  unworthy  members 
mingle  in  their  ranks.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  others  by  so 
severe  and  uncharitable  a  rule,  which  may  in  the  petulance  of 
disappointment  have  been  applied  without  qualification.  We  know 
that  the  best  and  wisest  men  are  liable  to  error;  that  the  most 
invaluable  blessings  may  be  abused,  and  that  bad  men  insinuate 
tiiemselves  into  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  But  we  wish 
here  to  record  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  errors  are  sanctioned 
which  are  capable  of  being  removed  ;  if  abuses  are  endured 
which  are  susceptible  of  correction,  we  consider  those  persons 
responsible  who  lend  their  toices,  and  the  weight  of  their  cha- 
racters, to  establish  or  prolong  them,  however  such  errors  and 
abuses  may  promote  their  own  persond  interest  and  convenience: 
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and  candour  obliges  us  to  say,  that  as  much  as  we  admire  the 
members  of  the  learned  professions  ;  as  highly  as  we  appreciate 
their  influence  in  sociiety,  and  as  much  as  we  look  up  to  them  for 
guidance  and  instruction  ;  in  proportion  as  they  defend  and  toler- 
ate the  evils  and  abuses  which  have  been  introduced  into  theii 
professions,  in  so  far  we  hold  their  characters  abased  their  in- 
tegrity impeached,  their  lustre  tarnished,  and  their  influence  in 
society  unmerited. 

It  is  with  sensations  of  a  peculiarly  melancholy  nature,  that 
we  look  forward  to  any  prostration  of  character  in  our  profes- 
sional brethren,  and  however  trifling,  we  are  unable  to  anticipate 
the  measure  of  inconvenience  which  the  community  will  suflfer 
in  consequence  of  it ;  but  as  the  human  mind  advances  in  im- 
provement, and  as  knowledge  becomes  more  generally  difiysed, 
sach  must  follow  the  judgment  which  men  will  pass  upon  their 
conduct,  if  they  continue  to  tolerate  abuses — and  the  danger  is, 
that  the  sentence  will  be  too  severe,  and  the  punishment  exceed 
the  measure  dictated  by  sound  policy.  The  idol,  which  in  mo- 
iQents  of  th^r  delusion,  men  approach  with  reverence,^upplicate 
with  hope,  and  upon  whose  imaginary  aid  they  rely  with  con- 
fidence, becomes  the  object  of  their  ra^e  and  fury,  when  the  de- 
ception is  exposed.  But,  will  they  stop  here  f  or  rather  will  they 
not  extend  their  indignation  to  those  principles  of  virtue  or 
pietyj  wJiich  the  image  was  intended  only  as  an  instrument  to 
preserve  or  inspire  f  We  have  known  men  in  demolishing  a  super- 
fitructure,  which  in  the  caprice  of  party  had  become  odious  to 
tliem,  tear  up  the  ground  upon  which  it  rested,  and  hurl  it  aloft  ia 
defiance,  as  if  nature  itself  had  oflTended,  and  become  obnoxious  to 
their  vengeance.  Examples  of  such  dispositions  are  abundant 
in  an  unimproved  and  barbarious  state  of  society,  and  we  should 
be  happy  ii  they  didnot exist  in  those  conditions  of  life,  where  men 
are  daily  taught  and  enjoined  to  control  their  passions  and  dis- 
cipline their  feelings. 

We  wish  the  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions  to  put  this 
matter  to  their  judgment  and  their  consciences*  We  are  loud 
and  universal  in  condemnation  of  those  ambitious  and  de^]gning 
spirits  of  the  dark  ages,  who  presided  over  the  minds  of  mea, 
atid  who  used  their  learning,  not  to  disseminate  information,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  deception  ;  and  who  exercised  their 
power,  not  to  elevate  and  improve  the  human  character,  but  to 
subjugate  and  debase  it :  and  we  hourly  felicitate  ourselves  that 
these  shackles  are  burst  asunder,  and  that  the  soul  now  .walks 
.abroad  in  its  own  majesty  There  is  certainly  much  cause  for 
.  exultation  in  the  comparative  advantages  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
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day,  in  the  subsidence  of  intolerance  and  the  destruction  of  so^ 
perstition.  We  rejoice  that  the  means  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement  are  not  now  exclusive,  and  are  iSattered  with  the  cob* 
stant  invitation  to  make  use  of  those  means,  for  inquiry  and  re« 
search.  But  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves  in  respect  to  the  am- 
plitude of  these  benefits  ?  There  is,  undoubtedly,  no  interdic* 
tion  or  positive  restriction  as  to  the  means  of  information — no 
want  of  books  to  which  we  can  apply — no  slumbering  of  die 

Eress,  and  no  censorships  to  direct  the  hand  of  the  compositor  ; 
ut  have  not  professional  men  so  enwrapped  their  arts  in  myste^ 
ry,  by  useless  and  indiscreet,  though  ingenious  contrivances,  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  What  was  heretofore  carefully  concealed  by  locks 
andcasements,  is  it  not  now  placed  beyond  our  view,  not  so  much 
by  the  too  great  glare  of  light  thrown  around  it  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  learning,  as  by  being  actually  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  vision.  What  before  was  a  chrysalis,  dark,  ob- 
jure, and  impenetrable,  is  now  disposed  to  become  an  active 
insect,  and  wing  its  flight  as  well  beyond  the  sphere  of  sight  as  of 
touch.  We  readily  acknowledge,  that  there  is  an  essential  dif' 
ference  between  the  culpability  of  those  who  deny  our  access  to 
truth,  and  who,  by  involving  it  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  ce- 
remonies, or  by  too  much  refinement,  place  it  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  but  is  not  the  same  spirit  which  suggested  the  one, 
plainly  distinguishable  in  the  other,  to  wit,  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
improper  influence  over  the  minds  of  others  and  to  subdue  them 
to  their  purposes. 

^  We  have  deemed  it  proper  to  say  thus  much  against  a  disposi- 
'  tion,  too  manifest,  which  the  members  of  the  learned  professions 
have  exhibited  to  make  themselves  oracles,  rather  by  involving 
their  sciences  in  maze  and  mystery,  than  by  a  plain  and  obvious 
"intellectual  strength  and  vigour,  which  of  necessity  compels  the 
confidence,  and  excites  the  admiration  of  the  community  :  and 
we  would  call  upon  those  who  require  no  mysterious  trappings  to 
attract  notice — no  masquerades  Xo  invite  attention,  and  no  ma- 
noeuvers  to  enhance  their  consequence,  or  conceal  their  ignorance, 
speedily  to  begin  the  work  of  reformation,  and  cleanse  their  tem- 
ples from  pollution  ;  then  will  they  obtain,  as  they  certainly  will 
ment,  a  triumph,  not  to  consist  in  empty  pageantry,  but  in  the 
homage  and  respect  of  a  free  people,  freely  bestowed. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  ia 
which  men  refine  away  common  sense,  and  substitute  vague  and 
indefinite  images  for  plain  and  simple  ideas.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difierence  between  those  cases  in  which  the  sulgect  is 
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treated  merely  to  exercise  sceptical  iogeouity,  and  where  it  has 
relation  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  society.  The  public 
are  little  interested  to  learn  whether  sanctification  precedes  or 
follows  justification : — ^nor  can  much  good  or  evil  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  discussion,  whether  the  yellow  fever  be  generated 
in  a  mephitic  atmosphere,  or  whether  such  atmosphere  is  essen- 
tial, as  a  medium,  to  propagate  the  virus : — ^neither  are  we  much 
concerned  to  learn,  whether  a  malum  prohibitum  be  a  malum  in 
se,  or  to  fathom  the  profundity  of  an  executory  devise,  and  con- 
tingent remainder*  But  when  technical  subtleties  are  pressed  so  far, 
as  to  make  all ''  moral  actions  in  the  sight  of  heaven  but  as  filthy 
rags ;"  when  men,  either  to  indulge  their  scepticism,  or  to  con- 
ceal a  criminal  negligence,  attempt  to  excite  doubts  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccine  innoculation ;  when 
quarantine  laws  are  executed  with  superstitious  rigour ;  or  when 
we  enter  the  temple  of  justice,  and  are  sent  out  with  a  long  list 
of  ca.sa.s  and  fi.fa.s,  demurrers,  rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  sur- 
rebutters, carried  out  in  dollars  and  cents,  we  say  the  commu- 
nity is  trifled  with,  and  their  conscience  and  feelings  wholly  dis- 
respected. In  the  one  case,  however,  a  public  injury  may  be  in- 
flicted, because  men  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  and  sufier  a 
loss  of  character,  which  the  community  is  concerned  in  uphold- 
ing, but  in  the  other  a  serious  blow  is  aimed  against  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  society,  a^d  themselves  exposed  finally  to  re- 
probation and  insult. 

The  time  was,  and  in  some  countries  now  is,  when  great  and 
high  sounding  names  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  sanctity 
to  a  proposition ;  when  show  and  pageantry  were  necessary  to 
inspire  reverence  and  respect ;  and  when  men  were  governed  by 
application  to  their  senses,  rather  than  to  their  reason :  but  that 
moment  is  passing  away,  at  least  with  us,  and  whoever  expects 
now  to  be  believed,  must  give  a  solid  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
within  him,  and  for  the  confidence  he  wishes  to  inspire.  For 
principles  of  government,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to  Solon, 
Sydney,  Montesquieu,  or  Condorcet;  for  the  laws  of  gravity,  we 
^are  not  contented  alone  with  the  names  of  Newton  and  Kepler } 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  accepted  principles  of  the  common 
law,  because  Bracton,  and  Fleta,  Coke,  Hale,  and  Mansfield  de- 
clared and  established  them.  Our  nerves  are  under  the  same 
control,  whether  we  witness  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  or  whether  we  sit  with  quiet  tongues  and  folded  hands, 
in  the  plain  and  unpretending  sanctuary  of  quakers.  Kings  flit 
before  us  in  solemn  pomp,  quite  unheeded ;  and  judges  ride  their 
circuits,  arrayed  in  all  the  foppery  of  office,  with  lictors,  sheriffs, 

Vol.  IV.  3(J 
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and  constables  to  ride  before  and  behind ;  but  we  are  as  litdede* 
luded  with  such  legerdemain,  as  we  are  with  the  tricks  of  the 
juggler. 

As  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  our  horoscopes  are  drawn 
without  the  aid  of  divining  rods,  and  barbarous  and  unmeami^ 

f>hrases,  and  when  men  rely  more  upon  the  forecast  of  plains  so-, 
id,  unpretending,  mother  wit,  than  upon  the  prophec^  of  the 
Pythian  oracle,  or  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  so  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, we  trust,  when  an  ac  etiam,  a  nisi  prius,  or  postia 
clause,  will  cease  to  be  words  of  marvellous  import,  and  when  the 
machinery  by  which  men  are  secured  in  the  enjoyment,  or  de- 
prived of  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  will  he  simple,  and 
susceptible,  as  well  of  easy  comprehension,  as  of  application. 

It  was  with  such  sensations  as  we  have  now  exhibited,  bbrdo^ 
iiig  upon  enthusiasm,  we  are  willing  to  admit  and  not  ashamed  to 
avow,  that  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet,  now  before 
us.  How  unaccountable,  we  thought,  that  a  free  people  should 
have  submitted  so  long  to  the  useless  parade  and  peristatfc 
process  of  ah  ordinary  law  suit !  How  remarkaUe  that  abuses  so 
palpable,  inconveniences  so  obvious,  should  have  so  long  be^t 
suffered,  and  now  for  the  first  time  exposed !  How  much  longer, 
we  were  led  to  inquire,  will  the  public  submit  to  evils  susceptible 
of  so  easy  remedy  ? 

About  the  year  1612,  GaKIeo  (for  similar  purposes  ofleft 
adverted  to)  published  to  the  world  his  views  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  ventured  to  attack  the  prevailing  theory,  and 
to  urge  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  discoveries.  The  intellectual 
weakness  of  the  age,  however,  was  not  then  prepared  to  support 
the  light  which  emanated  from  this  accomplished  philosopher; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  usurpers,  who  intruded  themselves  upon  the 
affairs  of  men  at  that  time,  moved  by  the  same  spirit  which  mark- 
ed the  destroyer  of  the  literary  treasures  at  Alexandria,  immedi- 
ately formed  a  tribunal,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  this  new 
doctrine,  of  which  they  had  heard  but  litde,  and  understood  less, 
and  the  astronomer  being  cited  to  appear  before  it,  was  so- 
lemnly admonished  to  abandon  errors  which  savoured  of  bla^he- 
my.  It  is  happy,  however,  for  the  world,  that  the  mind,  diligent 
in  inquiry  and  quick  to  discern  the  truth,  is  usually  possessed  of 
a  resolution  to  declare  it,  however  impertinent  to  the  views  and 
interests  of  any  body  of  men ;  and  accordingly,  the  sage,  in 
1632,  disregarding  the  denunciations  of  the  inquisition^  gave  to 
the  world,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  a  complete  exposition  of  his 
theory.  This  act  was  one  of  the  deadly  sins,  and  could  only  be 
expiated  by   a  punishment  as  signal  as   it  was  severe.    He 
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was  again  cited  to  appear  before  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  ac- 
cused and  convicted  of  hei%sy,  soleninly  enjoined  to  abandon  bis 
errors,  to  count  his  beads  instead  of  the  stars,  and  compelled  to  suf- 
fer three  years  imprisonment.  His  works  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  his  name  given  over 
to  the  execration  of  the  populace.  But  good  sense,  like  a  Phe- 
nix,  will  spring  from  the  conflagration  designed  to  consume  it ; 
and  whoever  fights  against  the  truth,  must  expect  to  '^  kick  against 
the  pricks."  The  success  of  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  is  a  tri- 
umphant example  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 

We  do  not  intend  to  run  a.  parallel  between  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  and  Galileo ;  who,  for  aught  we  know,  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  our  author  in  intellectual  strength  and  acquirements,  as 
the  subject  upon  whicli  the  latter  treats  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
astronomer  in  practical  utility  and  importance.  Neither  do  we 
wish  to  anticipate  for  him  a  persecution  to  which  all  reformers 
are  thought  to  be  exposed,  in  order  to  excite  in  his  favour  the 
public  sympathy.  But  as  human  nature  is  constituted  now  as  it 
was  then,  prone  to  doubt,  and  unfriendly  to  innovation,  we  pre- 
sent this  anecdote  as  a  pertinent  caution  to  our  readers,  not  to 
reject  the  truth  because  of  the  numbers  and  strength  of  its  op- 
ponents ;  not  to  hold  opinions  sacred,  merely  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  or  upon  the  authority  of  names  however  honourable 
and  distinguished ;  and  particularly  to  beware  how  tbey  abruptly 
condemn  the  sentiments  of  an  author,  because  they  impugn  an 
established  creed.  Heterodox,  he  certainly  is,  we  readily  v^- 
knowledge,  but  that  man  must  be  bold  indeed,  who,  at  this  peri- 
od, should  consider  the  term  tantamount  to  a  criminal  accusa- 
tion, ^nd  thereupon  find  him  guilty. 

Upon  this  subject,  the  author,  in  his  Introduction,  thus  ably 
and  eloquently  comments  : 

*  There  is  a  general  and  strong  prejudice  against  innoTatioh,  which 
is  in  9ome  respects  salutary  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  that 
is  amelioration  and  improvement  now,  was  innovation  once.  Person- 
al liberty  is  an  innovation  ;  a  well-balanced  republican  government 
a  very  recent  novelty  ;  and  a  judiciary,  intelligent,  independent,  and 
impartial  between  the  government  and  its  subjects,  and  between  one 
faction  and  another,  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovations.  No  great  good 
has  ever  been  introduced,  but  in  defiance  or  disregard  of  established 
authority.  The  tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  French  revolution 
has  of  late  impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  more  than  usual  timidity 
upon  the  subject  of  reformation  ;  but  this  is  probably  diminishing,  as 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  great  change,  violent  and  dreadful  as  it 
was,  have  begun  to  be  apparent.     Such  explosions  are  certainly  to 
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be  aToided,  and  the  only  safe  way  of  doing  so,  is  by  giviog  ws^  ia 
season,  or  even  by  anticipating  the  indications  of  public  sentiinent. 
If  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  instead  of  aiding  the  cause 
of  reform,  attempt  rather  to  hinder  or  oppose  it,  there  is  danger 
that  it  will  get  into  the  hands  of  violent  and  incompetent  men.  An 
esprit  do  corps  in  one  set  of  men  is  very  apt  to  generate  a  corres- 
ponding spirit  of  opposition  in  others,  and  the  more  (specially  when 
their  interests  are  supposed  to  be  variant.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  the  legal  profession,  and  indeed  for  the  cause  of  lair 
and  justice,  than  that  the  community,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
it,  should  be  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the  lawyers.  Factions  are  the 
worst  of  all  reformers  ;  but  they  will  do  the  work,  if  it  be  left  long 
undone/ 

As  all  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
coDstitution  of  our  courts  of  common  law,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  summary  of  them,  which  will  also  serve  as  an  apt  pre- 
face to  the  remarks  that  follow.  The  lowest  tribunals  of  our 
State  are  justice's  courts,  possessing  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  dollarsy  and  from  that  circumstance  styled  also 
ten  pound  courts.     The  men  who  preside  over  them,  usually 

Eossess  no  farther  knowledge  of  the  law  than  what  is  suggested 
y  their  own  uninstructed  and  unclassical  sense  of  propriety  and 
justice;  and  although  sometimes  deficient  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  are  for  the  most  part  the  characters  in 
their  towns  most  conspicuous  for  native  good  sense  and  discern- 
ment.   Their  proceedings  are  simple  and  summary,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  have  never  as  yet  beard  alleged  against  them, 
as  interfering  with  the  ends  of  justice.    Next,  in  rotation,  are 
the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  ;  but  as  their  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  county  alone,  they  are  more  commonly  styled  County 
Courts.    The  judges  of  these  courts  are,  one  chief,  and  two 
puisne,  no  otherwise  distinguished,  than  that  the  senior  holds 
his  oflice  during  good  behaviour,  whereas  the  juniors  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  at  pleasure,*  and  consider  the  distinction  which 
the  office  confers,  of  itself  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  time 
and  talents  they  thus  devote  to  the  public  service.    It  is,  to.be 
sure,  the  avenue  to  more  lucrative  preferment,  but  such  rewards 
being  only  contingent,  form  no  part  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  office.    The  occupants  of  these  offices  are  sometimes  re- 
gularly inducted  (by  serving  a  legal  apprenticeship)  into  the 

^  By  the  Constitution  lately  adopted,  these  officers  are  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  holdings  their  offices  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Senate,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Governor. 
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mysteries  of  the  law,  but  verj  often  they  are  not,  (as  men  of  ca« 
pacity  and  legal  acquirement  are  seldom  disposed  tolabourwith- 
out  cotnpensation,)  in  which  latter  case,  the  public  must  pay 
for  their  education,  in  the  ordinary  indirect  method,  and  which 
having  completed,  they  are  frequently,  with  a  becoming  spirit 
of  benevolence,  either  removed  to  make  room  for  other  novi- 
ciates, or  betake  themselves  to  serve  other  masters,  who  will 
pay  them  better*  This  court,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  was 
heretofore  called  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  held  by  the  Re* 
corder,  ex  officio,  but  lately  has  undergone  a  change,  much  for 
the  better,  by  the  appointment  of  a  particular  person,  specially 
to  perform  its  duties,  with  an  adequate  compensation  for  his 
services.  The  court  of  Common  Pleas  has  jurisdiction  over 
causes  to  any  amount,  and  of  every  complexion,  but  if  the  sum 
in  controversy  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  remove  it  to  the  court  above — which  is 
the  Supreme  Court.  » 

The  Supreme  Court  answers  precisely  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  England,  both  in  its  constitution  and  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  our  legal 
philologists  should  not  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ordinary 
substitution,  so  perfectly  natural  and  legitimate,  and  so  very  ob- 
vious withal,  as  to  have  denominated  this  tribunal  the  People's 
Bench— instead  of  the  indescriptive  and  unmeaning  appellation 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  isorigind  and  unlimited,  having 
authority  over  causes  from  a  fraction  to  an  indefinite  amount. 
It  possesses  also  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  it  exercises  by 
the  instruments  of  the  writ,  habeas  corpus,  and  certiorari.  The 
Judges  are  five  in  number,"^  receiving  a  fixed  compensation  ^ 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  possess  co-ordinate  powers. 
They  are  usually  men  of  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  accomplish- 
ed scholars,  and  their  decisions,  regularly  reported,  have  ac- 
quired unusual  respect  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  far  from 
being  neglected  even  in  England. 

Rising  in  the  scale,  the  tnbunal  next  and  highest  in  authority, 
is  what  is  emphatically  called  the  Court  of  Errors,  a  tribunal  of 
ultimate  resort,  whose  jurisdiction  is  exclusively  appellate,  and 
to  whose  imagined  superior  wisdom  and  skill  in  legal  matters, 
may  finally  be  referred  all  causes,  of  whatever  character  and  de» 

*  By  the  new  Constitution  the  number  is  reduced  to  three. 
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gree,  both  in  law  and  equity.  This  court  ia  composed  of  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  called  the  Senate,  together  with  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chancellor.  The  Senators 
are  thirty-two  in  number,  and  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Their  decisions  are  rendered  by  a  majori- 
ty of  voices.  We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  qualifications  of  an 
assembly,  so  constituted,  to  control  the  whole  judiciary  depart- 
menti  nor  insist  upon  the  inconsistency  of  tbujs  uniting  in  the 
same  body  of  men,  both  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  partic- 
ularly as  that  subject  has,  with  singularincongruity,been  recent- 
ly settled  by  our  convention  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Re- 
vision 5  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  know 
a  feature  in  ourjurisprudence  which  indicates  a  more  slayirii 
imitation  of  British  forms,  or  in  which  the  evil  arising  from  it  is 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  establishment  of  this  same  Court 
of  Errors — a  tribunal  which,  under  its  present  organization^  ap- 
pears to  us  impolitic  in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  constitution  of  our 
state,  in  its  original  form,  provides  that  the  common  law  of 
England  shall  be  the*  law  of  the  land,  unless  otherwise  altered 
by  the  legislature.  But,  when  we  felt  secure  of  our  indepeo- 
dence,  and  particularly  of  the  habits  of  the  community,  this 
clause  was  thought  to  savour  too  much  ofseverty  ;  andaccordiBg- 
ly  people  of  quick  sensibilities,  and  a  little  restive  withal,  soagbt 
to  remove  it,  as  a  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
whose  inscription  dishonoured  the  country.  It  was  then  that 
the  point  was  mooted,  whether,  of  necessity,  the  common  law 
of  England  was  not  the  law  of  our  land  ;  whether  it  was  not 
the  soul  of  our  jurisprudence,  which  the  efibrta  of  man  could  not 
destroy  j  or,  in  other  words,  a  subtile  spirit  which  eluded  tne 
touch.  To  our  minds  the  question  admits  of  an  easy  solution] 
for  if  by  the  common  law  of  England  is  meant  the  maxims  of  wis- 
dom and  the  lessons  of  experience,  applicable  alike  to  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  governments,  we  say  it 
is  the  law  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  will  remain  so,  in  af- 
fiance of  every  attempt  to  change  it ;  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  recognize  the  authority  of  the  sages  of  Mars  HijV^f^ 
the  able  compilers  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects.  But,  if  it  b^ 
asserted  that  the  cumbrous,  unmeaning,  absurd,  and  oppressive 
forms  of  the  courts  of  England,  in  despite  of  our  wishes  and  ex- 
ertions will  still  cling  about  us  with  a  vampire^s  grasp — ^^ 
say  they  are  as  easily  dispensed  with  as  the  Grecian  mythologyi 
or  native  superstition,  and  are  as  little  essential  to  the  healin 
of  ourjudicial  system,  as  the  Koran  or  Code  Napoleon.  But  it  is 
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time  we  should  introduce  the  reader  to  the  able  statement  be- 
fore us. 

In  treating  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  le^al  practice, 
the  author  thus  unanswerably  enforces  the  necessity  of  econo- 
my in  time  and  money,  to  promote  the  end  of  justice. 

*  1st,  It  should  be  speedy:  That  is,  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
bring  causes  to  as  early  a  result  as  possible  after  they  are  com- 
menced. Delay  is  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  correct  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  the  justice  of  its  decisions.  Much  of  the 
evidence  rests  solely  in  the  memory  of  witnesses,  and  this  is  every- 
day becoming  more  faint  and  obscure.  £ven  honest  and  intelligen  t 
men,  in  attempting  to  retrace  impressions  almost  effaced  from  their 
minds,  are  much  more  liable  to  give  thiem  a  wrong  colouring,  than 
when  they  are  recent  and  distinct.  Besides,  in  this  world  every 
thing  is  rapidly  changing;  witnesses  die  and  remove,  and  more 
protracted  delays  and  increased  expense  are  necessary  to  remedy 
the  defects  thus  occasioned.  Whatever  a  man  has  a  right  to  obtain 
by  judgment  of  law,  he  has  a  right  to  have  speedily  ;  and  as  life  is 
short,  the  delay  of  justice  is  often  as  injurious  as  the  denial.  De- 
lays necessarily  increase  expense  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  mind,  and  un- 
settled plans  of  life,  which  result  from  the  protraction  of  an  important 
law  suit,  are  among  the  heaviest  misfortunes  which  can  befall  a  man. 
They  give  to  the  rich  and  unjust  a  most  iniquitous  advantage  over 
his  poorer  antagonist,  whose  fortune  he  withholds,  or  whose  rights 
he  has  violated.  No  doubt,  delays  are  often  necessary  to  enable 
tribunals  to  render  justice  ;  but  surely  they  ought  to  be'confined  to 
the  special  cases  in  which  such  necessity  is  made  to  appear ;  and  all 
causes  ought  not  to  be  delayed  because  time  is  necessary  to  mature 
some  for  decision.  The  average  period  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  issuing  of  a  writ  in  a  cause  tried  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
and  its  final  decision  upon  the  questions  of  law  arising  therein,  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  is  not  less  than  two  years.  After  this  it  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Errors. 

*  2d.  Tke  administration  of  justice  should  be  cheap.  I  will  not  deny, 
that  the  check  put  upon  litigation  by  its  expense,  is  sometimes  sa- 
lutary ;  but  this  advantage  is  very  much  outweighed  by  opposing 
considerations.  The  great  expense  of  justice  is,  to  a  poor  man, 
equivalent  to  its  denial.  You  lay  a  burthen  upon  him  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  he  has  most  need  of  his  unimpaired  resources — 
when  struggling  wit{i  a  wealthy  antagonist,  either  to  retain  or  to^ac- 
quire  his  just  rights.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  an  eminent  judge, 
that  it  is  perfectly  Utopian  to  suppose  that  important  controversies 
can  be  carried  on  without  great  expense.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son, all  unnecessary  expenses  ought  lo  be  retrenched.  The  una- 
voidable charges  incurred  in  procuring  testimony,  paying  counsel 
and  attorney's  fees,  &c.  are  sufficiently  burthensome,  and  sometitnes 
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rotnons.  Besides,  as  all  snits  mast  be  conducted  according  to  the 
same  form,  the  customary  or  taxable  charges  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  the  same  in  suits  of  small  as  in  those  of  great  value*  To  gi?e  a 
definite  idea  upon  this  subject,  it  maj  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the 
average  expense  of  trying  the  simplest  contested  cause,  (as  for  in- 
stance, an  action  against  the  endorser  of  a  proniissory  note,  where 
the  defence  is  want  of  notice,)  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  is  not  less  than  ^160,  including  therein  only  the  taxable 
costs  on  both  sides.  This  estimate  supposes  the  parties  to  acquiesce 
in  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  If  a  question  of  law  be  raised  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  the  expenses  are  much  increased.  This  is 
surely  unnecessary  ;  ande  ven  these  expenses,  disproportionate  as 
they  seem,  are  much  less  than  they  would  be  if  jurors  and  witness- 
es were  not  compelled  to  afford  their  services  almost  without  com- 
pensation. The  fee  to  each  juror  for  trying  a  cause  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  is  12j  cents  ;  and  a  witness  is  allowed  26  cents  a  davfor 
his  attendance.  Every  person  conversant  with  the  practice  et  the 
law,  must  know  that  the  delay  and  expense  of  obtaining  justice  are 
so  great,  as  often  to  render  it  expedient  to  abandon  a  just  claim.' 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wbo  may  be  ignorant  of  the  unwieldy 
machinery  of  the  Practice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention,  that  the  five  judges  assemble  four  times  a  year,  to 
hear  arguments  upon   questions  of  law  ;  which  assemblies  are 
called  terms  ;  they  sit  for  a  fortnight  each  term,  and  it  is  to  this 
period,  that  all  the  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  have  refer- 
ence.To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  that 
longlist  of  fictions  contained  in  our  Practice,  which  has  excited 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  some,  and  the  contempt  and  de- 
rision of  others ;  and  which,  was  it  now  presented  to  us  as  an 
original  proposition,  would  be  esteemed  ap  offspring  of  the  wild- 
est fanaticism.     With  what  amazement  would  astranger,  ignor- 
ant of  our  systems,  regard  us,  "were  we  to  inform  him  that  the 
mode   by  which  an  ordinary  law  suit  is  conducted,  is  by  a 
string  of  fictions  from  the  commencement  to  its  close.     That 
there  is  some  subs'ance  interwoven  with  it,  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  step  in  the  process   that  does  not 
involve  a  fiction  of  some  kmd  or  other.     Far  be  it  from  us  to 
say,  that  under  this  system  justice  is  not  administered  :  We  do 
not  believe  the  Union  can  furnish  a  court  of  more  exemplary 
purity,  than  our  Supreme  Bench,  and  where  the  applicant  for  his 
rights  is  more  certain  to  obtain  them  ;  but  he  must  be  short- 
sighted indeed,  who  imagines  that  this  efiect  is  produced  by  the 
aid  of  the  forms,  fictions,  and  suppositions,  adopted  in  the  pro- 
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cess  :  No,  rather,  will  we  say,  in  despite  of  this  legal  magnetism, 
than  in  consonance  with  it,  isjustice  obtained.  '^  1  think  it,"  says 
oar  author,  ^  aheavy,  clumsy,  and  expensive  machinery,  doing 
little  good  and  much  evil,  and  that  it  ought,  for  the  greater  part, 
to  be  abolished.  This,  to  many,  will  seem  a  strong  and  startling 
statement,  and  it  behoves  me,  to  support  with  sufficient  evidence, 
what  I  have  advanced  with  so  much  boldness.^^  The  very  first 
process  in  a*'cause,  viz.  the  Capias j  involves,  at  least  a  dozen  fic- 
stions,  positions,  or  contradictions,  and  the  proceedings  under 
it  are  so  entirely  different  from  its  import,  that  should  the  offi- 
cer undertake  to  obey  it  literally,  he  might  expect  the  severest 
reprimand.  It  supposes  the  precept  to  issue  from  the  court  m 
term,  on  some  day,  in  wbicjhit  must  bear  test  or  date ;  whereas  it 
proceeds  from  the  attorney's  office,  at  any  time  in  vacation. 
*'  It  commands  the  sheriff  to  do  what  is  not  intended,  and  what 
he  has  no  right  to  do,  viz.  to  have  the  body  of  the  defendant 
before  the  judges  of  the  court  at  Utica,*'  New- York,  or  Albany ; 
and  it  involves  a  contradiction,  '^  for  a  declaration  in  trespass, 
and  one  upon  promises,  cannot  be  joined  in  the  same  action.'' 
The  key  to  unravel  this  dark  mystery  lies  in  the  words,  and 
also^  otherwise  called  the  ac-eiiam  clause,  founded  upon  a  fic- 
tion, which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  suffered,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain jurisdiction,  in  defiance  of  a  positive  statute. 
*'  But,"  observes  the  author, 

*  There  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  part  of  the  writ.  Ft 
ought  to  contain  the  declaration,  or  at  least  such  a  statement  of  the 
plaintiff's  claim  as  to  give  to  the  defendant  sufficient  information  of 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  demand  made  against  him.*  The  only 
objection  1  have  ever  heard  to  this  course  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  issue  a  writ  in  haste,  when  there  is  not  time  to  frame  a 
declaration.  But  this  would  be  a  case  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
There  are  few  fugitives  from  justice,  except  in  cases  where  the  de* 
mands  against  them  are  of  so  clear  and  positive  a  character  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  easy  and  short  statement.  Besides,  there  is  (as  1  shall 
attempt  to  show  hereafter)  no  use  in  the  tedious,  verbose,  and  va- 
ried statetnents  which  are  usually  contained  in  declarations  and  other 
legal  pleadinfrs.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  an  attorney,  but  tolerably  ex- 
pert at  his  business,  might  draw  a  sufficient  declaration  in  five  mi- 

*  This  might  be  done  by  saying,  '*  to  answer  to  the  {^aintiif  for  the  non- 
payment of  his  note,**  describing  it ;  pr  if  the  suit  was  for  goods  sold  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  on  the  first  of  January,  1821,  on  a  credit  of 
six  months ;  or,  for  goods  sold  as  per  the  account  annexed,  annexing  to  the 
writ  a  bill  of  the  goods. 
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Dates*    If  a  necessify  shoald  eiilt»  araendmeoU  migbt  be  dowed, 
upon  equitable  terms,  to  be  imposed  by  the  court. 

^  Again  :  if  the  writ  contaioed  the  declaratioo,  and  the  dedara* 
tion  contaiaed,  as  it  ought,  an  eiplicit  statement  of  the  plaintiff'e 
claim,  the  defendant  would  know  precisely  what  he  was  sued  for  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  writ  from 
the  sheriff,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  or  the  plaintiffs  attorney,  as  mi^ht 
be  most  convenient  for  him.  If  the  demand  be  just,  and  be  is  not 
disposed  to  contest  it,  be  may  safely  be  defaulted,  and  judgment 
would  be  rendered  for  the  amount  claimed,  in  all  cases  of  liquidated 
and  indisputed  demands,  thereby  dispensing  with  that  relic  of  bar- 
barism, the  sheriffs  jury.  It  is  not  likely  tfa^t  in  this  mode  in  justice 
would  be  done  more  frequently  than  at  present ;  and  if  such  casei 
should  occur,  they  migbt  be  remedied  by  a  liberal  indolgence  iaset- 
ting  aside  defaults  upon  proper  terms.  Much  more  might  foe  said 
upon  this  subject  ^  but  to  avoid  prolixity,  1  shall  only  ad<i|,  that  the 
admirers  of  the  present  practice  are  precluded  from  disputing  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  declaration  in  the  writ,  for  it  is  now  ne* 
ocssary,  or  at  least  usually  esteemed  so,  to  insert  the  declaration  in 
all  writs  against  corporations.''^ 

The  fouDdation  laid  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  support  a 
fictitious  superstructure,  and  accordingly,  every  measure'  ema- 
nating from  this  original  process  is  incongruous.  The  bail 
bond  is  entirely  unintelligible,  expressing  what  is  not  meant, 
and  requiring  what  is  notmtended;  and  if  any  compulsory  mea- 
sures are  necessary  to  be  taken  thereon,  it  is  by  a  suit  agains 
the  ofiicer  who  sfsrves  the  writ,  called  ruling  the  shenff;  flk 
measure  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Next  follow  common  bail 
declarations  de  bene  esse,  warrants  of  attorney,  and  a  number 
of  et  ceteras,  all  of  which  are  unnecessary  and  preposterous, 
being  derived  wholly  from'  imaginative  causes.  Special  bail 
is  a  substantial  document,  but  is  far  from  expressing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  security,  and  is  technically  construed  to  mean  the 
defendant's  appearance  in  court,  according^to  the  terms  of  the 
bail  bond. 

'''^  These  writs  are  called  original  summons.  Notwithstanding  the  inserfidil 
of  the  declaration  at  full  length  in  the  writ,  our  practice,  foUowmg  out  its 
usual  tendency  to  multiplicity  and  re|^titioD,  requires  other  copies  of  the 
declaration  to  be  filed  and  served.  Even  since  the  dispensing  with  issiie 
rolls,  an  attorney  must  make  out  (induding  the  original)  six  copies  of  the 
declaration  against  a  corporation,  besides  the  draft  to  be  retained  by  him, 
viz.  one  for  a  precipe  to  file  in  the  Clerk's  office,  one  for  the  summons  given 
to  t>ie  sheriff,  one  to  file  in  the  Clerk's  office  as  a  declaration,  one  for  the  de- 
fendant's attorney,  <»e  for  the  Nisi  Piius  record,  and  one  for  the  judgment^ 
roil. 
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As  it  would  be  wrong  to  condemn  a  man  unheard,  so  jndg*^ 
meat  cannot  be  awarded,  unless  the  defendant  appear  in  court 
tb  answer  to  the  charge  ;  but,  in  putting  in  execution  such  a 
merciful,  and  we  may  say,  fundamentail  principle  of  the  law, 
numberless  are  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  the  obstinacy 
of  defendants  ;  to  obviate  which,  other  absurd  proceedings  are 
resorted  to— such  as  plaintiff  filing  defendant's  appearance  or 
common  bail,  or  proceeding  against  the  sherifl's  bail,  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  amount  claimed,  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  When  at  length  the  defendant  is  brought 
Hkti  courtj  the  plaintiff  declares,  or  pretends  to  set  forth  his  com- 
plaint :  now  this  declaration  is  supposed  to  be  presented  to  the 
judges  in  session,  and  indeed  both  parties  are  supposed  really 
to  be  present  before  them,  altercating  their  cause,  and  waiting 
their  decision.  Upon  this  declaration,  there  is  entered  an  a 
book  kept  by  the  clerk,  a  rule  to  plead ;  that  is,  a  direction, 
which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  have  made,  that  the  defend- 
ant answer  the  complaint.  Numberless  are  these  imaginary 
orders.  Rules  for  body,  rules  to  plead,  rules  for  default,  rules 
for  judgment;  all  of  which  are  matters  of  course,  but  predica* 
ted  upon  the  presumption,  that  every  step  in  the  process  is  spe- 
cially directed  by  the  court. 

*  But,*  ^says  our  author,)  <  without  a  tedious  recapitulation  of 
each  step  m  the  process,  and  making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  6X7 
amination,  it  will  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  there  is  do  utility  what- 
ever in  requiring  the  entry  of  rulef  of  course j  or  notice  to  be  given 
of  such  roles.  A  ^ule  of  course,  is  one  to  which  a  party  is  entitled 
by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  court,  and  which  he  can  enter  with- 
out application  to  the  court,  or  a  judge.  The  advantage  which  he 
seeks  to  gain  by  the  rule,  is  one  to  which  be  is  certainly  entitled,  if 
it  were  not  such,  be  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a  rule  granting  it 
fta  of  course.  If  then  he  be,  by  the  practice  of  the  court,  certainly 
entitled  to  the  advantage  sought,  why  not  give  it  without  subjecting 
him  to  the  useless  formality  of  entering  a  rule,  and  giving  notice  ? 
1  shall  state  a  single  fact,  which,  in  my  view,  affords  a  perfect  com- 
mentary upon  this  argument.  In  one  of  the  most  simple  and  common 
fictions  ever  brought,  viz.  upon  a  merchant's  book  account — the  costs 
of  the  suit,  when  there  is  no  defence,  upon  a  default — are,  upon  the 
average,  at  )eaft  ^36,  where  the  claim  ^xci&eds  ^250.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  the  capias  to  include  a  short  but  sufficient  declaration,  and 
this  declaration  to  contain,  either  within  itself,  or  by  a  schedule  or 
account  annexed  to  it,  an  explicit  statement  of  the  amount  claimed, 
judgment  might  be  rendered  for  this  amount  upon  the  defendant's  de* 
iault.     The  costs,  in  such  case,  could  not  exceed  $10  or  ^15,  and 
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the  attorney  vrould  be  better  paid,  in  proportion  to  his  labour,  fban 
he  now  is.  I  think  it  ie  sufficiently  evident  that  the  writs  of  inqot- 
ry  are  wholly  useless ;  at  least  in  all  ordinary  suits  for  goods  sold,  aiMl 
the  like.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  defendant  makes  no  de- 
fence, and  which  require  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  for  example^ 
in  actions  for  slander,  and  assault  and  battery.  But  it  would  be  much 
better  in  these  cases  to  have  the  writs  of  inquiry  executed  before 
the  recorder,  or  a  judge  of  the  county  court.^ 

The  pleadings  are  a  statement  of  the  complaint  on  the  one 
part,  and  a  reply  to  it  on  the  other,  and  these  are  continued 
under  the  harmonious  name$  of  replications,  rejoinders,  suf* 
rejoinders,  rebutters,  and  ^ur-rebutters.  It  is  certainly  proper, 
that  the  court  should  be  informed  of  the  charge  and  defence, 
but  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  in  nine  cases  out  often,  these 
pleadings  leave  the  judge  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  merits  of 
the  cause.  The  rule  is,  that  the  parties  must  plead  until  an 
issue  is  produced,  that  is,  an  affirmation  on  one  side,  and  a  ne* 
gation  on  the  other,  the  truth  of  which  allegations  a  jury  ia 
summoned  to  ascertain.  But  for  the  most  part  it  happens,  that 
both  the  affirmation  and  negntion  are  conveyed  in  general  terms, 
producing  what  is  termed  a  general  issue ;  thus  leaving  the  true 
merits  of  the  cause  to  appear  from, the  testimony.  We  give  a 
single  instance :  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note,  suing  the 
endorser,  wherein  the  defence  is  want  of  notice,  alleges  the  fact 
of  the  note  and  endorsement,  and  avers  an  undertaking  upon 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  pay.  He  also  combines  in  the 
same  declaration  a  charge  that  the  defendant  is  indebted  to  him 
for  money  lent,  and  also  upon  account  stated.  To  these  asser- 
tions, it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  the  defendant  did  not  under- 
take in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  declared ;  and  this  is 
called  a  general  issue.  Now  the  only  part  of  this  pleading 
tirhich  is  true,  is  that  a  promissory  note  was  made  and  endorsed 
hy  the  defendant ;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  declaration  and 
the  plea,  are  wholly  untrue,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
Ertglish  language,  or  if  really  true,  are  made  so  by  implication, 
or  legal  fiction  :  for  upon  the  trial,  the  claim  is  confined  entire- 
ly to  ihe  note  exhibited,  which  is  not  then  denied  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  whose  defence  rests  exclusively  upon  the  want  of 
tifnely  notice;  not  a  word,  however,  of  which  appears  in  the 
pleadings.  The  intrinsic  objection  to  this  form  is,  that  a  num- 
ber of  allegations  are  made  by  the  plaintiff,  different  in  import 
and  character,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  judge  must  be  embar- 
rassed to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  complaint  ^  and  a  full  nega- 
tion by  the  defendant  leaves  him  totally  at  a  loss  to  discern  the 
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merits  of  the  cause;  and  yet  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  the 
testimonytnust  not  depart  from  the  pleadings.  It  is,  certainly, 
much  more  easy  to  point  out  the  defect  of  these  forms  of  the 
law,  than  to  find  a  substitute  for  them ;  but  if  the  means  made 
use  of  to  produce  a  certain  result  wholly  fail  in  practice,  why 
continue  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  altogether  sufficient  to  sub- 
mit the  cause  to  the  jury,  upon  a  simple  statement  of  the  plain- 
tiff affixed  to  the  writ,  without  the  tedious  and  unmeaning  forms 
of  pleading  ?  Special  pleading  either  does  contain,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  contain,  a  more  explicit  exhibition  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  cause;  but  this  measure  involves  so  much  nicety,  and 
exposes  the  party  so  much  to  cavil  and  chicanery,  that  it  is  air- 
ways avoided  if  possible,  unless  by  those  attorneys  who  are 
skilful  in  this  mode  of  managing  a  cause  ;  and  which  often,  in 
such  hands,  is  made  use  of  to  ensnare  their  less  adept  or  cun*- 
nine  brethren. 

When  the  cause  is  at  issue,  a  paper  is  drawn  up,  called  a  nisi 
prius  record ;  the  nature  and  curious  properties  of  which  we 
shall  exhibit  in  the  language  of  our  author. 

r 

^  When  a  cause  is  at  length  noticed  for  trial,  a  nisi  prius  record  is 
made  up.  This  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  laborious  preserva- 
tion of  a  cumbrous  and  useless  form,  that  I  shall  explain  it  somewhat 
at  large.  In  primitive  tipes,  all  important  causes  were  probably  de- 
cided by  the  king^  or  at  least  by  the  aula  regia,  (king's  council,)  in 
which  the  king  presided,  and  therefore  to  this  day,  in  England,  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  by  the  capias  to  bring  the  body  of  the  defend- 
.  ant  before  the  king  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be  in  England  on  the  re- 
turn  day  of  the  writ.  As,  however,  the  king  vras  not  probably  an  ac- 
complished lawyer,  and  business  multiplied,  it  was,  at  an  early  peri- 
od, transferred  from  his  council,  which  was  migratory,  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  which  grew  out  of  that  council,  and  which  is,  infact, 
stationary  at  Westminster,  though  it  is  supposed  by  the  forms  of  law 
to  be  wandering  about  the  kingdom,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  aula 
regia.  For  a  considerable  period,  all  causes  in  the  king's  bench  were 
tried  by  Junes  summoned  at  Westminster,  but  as  this  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  too  burthensome  to  be  endured,  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench  were  sometimes  sent  into  the  country  (at  first  only  once  in  se- 
ven years)  to  try  causes  of  a  particular  description,  and  at  length  all 
causes  were  regularly  tried  in  the  counties  where  the  ventte  was  laid. 
But  to  authorize  the  judge  or  commissioner  to  try  the  <^aose,  it  was 
supposed  necessary  that  the  court  at  Westminster  should  send  down 
to  him  in  the  country  a  copy  of  the  record  in  the  cause,  and  this  co- 
py is  (or  rather  is  supposed  to  be)  sealed  up  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  at  Westminster.  But  the  forms  still  suppose  the  trial  to  be  had 
at  Westminster,  and  in  all  the  awards  of  venire,  that  is,  the  directions 
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giyeoy  or  supposed  to  be  given,  by  the  coart,  to  the  slieritf^  to  bring 
A  jury)  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  bring  a  jary  tfiere^  until  the  recori 
is  brought  down  to  the  Mn  Prius  clause.     By  that  olanfie  it  is  sofr 
gested  that  peradventure  it  may  happen  that  a  judge  or  cooHDissiODef 
will  come  into  the  county  when  the  venue  is  laid  before  the  term; 
and,  in  such  case,  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  have  the  jury  before  bim* 
By  a  strange  perversity,  or  rather  by  an  unreOecting  imitatioa  o? 
everv  thing  which  we  found  established  in  England,  we  have  adopt- 
ed all  these  idle  and  frivolous  formalities.     By  the  form  of  oar  re- 
cords, the  sheriff,  in  a  case  to  be  tried  at  the  city  of  New- York,  i» 
ordered  to  have  a  jury  at  the  term,  or  before  the  full  court,  first  at 
the  city-hall  of  the  city  of  New- York  ;  then  at  the  capitol  in  the  citj 
of  Albany  ;  then  at  the  academy  in  the  village  of  Uttca,  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  until  the  record  is  brought  down  to  the  nisi  prius  claase; 
that  is,  the  clause  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  have  a  jury  to  try  tbs 
cause  at  Utica,  (or  elsewhere,)  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  to  bs 
there  held,  nisi  prius j  that  is  unless  before  that  time  the  judges,  or 
some  one  of  them,  should  come  at  a  circuit  or  isktiDgs  to  be  held  at 
the  city  of  New-York,  and  there  try  the  cause.     Now,  the  sheriff 
never  is  in  fact  directed  to  summon  a  jury  at  any  of  the  terms,  wbicb 
are  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deciding  questions  of  law,  and  where 
juries  would  be  wholly  useless.     Still  it  is  necessary  that  thejrecord 
be  thus  made  up,  and  contain  all  these  fictitious  averments.     These 
awards  of  venire  which  are  inserted  in  the  nisi  prius  record,  are  nar 
merous  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  transpires  aft^rthe 
cause  is  at  issue  or  ready  for  trial,  and  before  it  is  tried.     If  this  pe* 
riod  be  one  year,  which  is  not  uncommon,  there  are  four  of  these 
awards  stating  what  is  not  true — and  the  expense  of  entering  them  )d 
the  nisi  prius  and  judgment  records,  is  $Sfl4.     It  is  as  true  in  the 
law  as  every  where  else,  that  one  fiction  needs  another  to  support  it, 
and,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  these  superfluous  directions  to  the  she* 
riff  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  the  record  constantly  avers  that  thesbe^ 
riff  did  not  send  the  writ  commanding  bim  to  have  a  jury  at  Utica, 
&c..  "  nor  did  he  do  any  thing  thereupon,^*  wherefore  he  is  commaQfl- 
ed  "  as  htfore^^^  to  etecote  another  like  writ,  whereon  he  doesfWr 
things  as  before,  and  so  on.     It  is  indeed  literally  true,  that  the  she* 
riff  never  did  any  thing  with  all  these  writs,  and  for  the  best  of  m 
reasons,  because  none  such  ever  were  or  could  have  been  sent  ts 
him.     Nevertheless,  the  record  must  be  so  made  up  to  comply  wita 
the  venerable  usages  of  our  English  ancestors.     This  record  is  sop*' 
posed  to  be  made  up  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  their  clerk,  andte 
be  sent,  under  their  seal,  to  the  nisi  prius  judge,  not. only  to  ani^o^ 
rizft  him  to  try  the  cause,  but  to  enable  him  to  ascertain,  with  ceiP 
tainty ,  what  are  the  matter^  in  controversy  between  the  parties ;  ^ 
for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  sealed  up  (that  is,  closed)  under  the  sew 
of  the  court  at  one  of  the  clerk's  offices.     Now  it  does  not,  iH  the 
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•l^fa^est  degre€»  answer  this  purpose.  It  it  aheay$  made  upby^ 
jf>ladntiff^s  attorney^  and  the  clerks,  as  matter  of  course,  upon  being 
paid  their  fee,  without  examination,  seal  mny  nisi  prius  record  which 
ip  offered  to  them«  An  attorney  at  Niagara  is,  therefore,  bound  to 
Qiake  up  this  i:ecord  in  his  office  th^re,  and  send  it  to  Utica,  to  have 
it  sealed  and  returned  to  him,  before  a  cause  can  be  tried  at  Niagara. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  be  saves  this  trouble  and  expense  by  slipping  off, 
instead  of  cutting,  the  tape  which  is  attached  to  the  seal,  and  binds 
the  record,  and  which,  upon  future  occasions,  be  can  contriTe  to 
make  answer  for  other  records.  If  the  judge  who  tries  the  cause 
is  not  orer  scrupulous,  this  does  just  as  well  as  a  fresh  seal.* 

When  these  precious,  imposing,  and  instructive  forms  are 
strictly  complied  with,  and  of  course  the  cause  ready  for  trials 
a  writ,  called  a  Vepire,  is  issued  by  the  attorney,  requiring  the 
sheriff  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  cause.  Now  the  sheriff 
summons  regularly  a  number  of  jurors,  called  a  pannel,  to  try 
all  the  causes  registered  for  that  Sittingsor  Circuit  Court,  with- 
out  regard  to  any  particular  venire ;  and  therefore  this  writ 
becomes  a  mere  useless  form,  except  to  the  sheriff,  who  re- 
ceives'for  each  suit  upon  the  list  fifty  cents— being  a  benefit  to 
tliat' officer  equal  to  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  at  each 
Sittings,  and  yielding  an  income  to  him,  from  this  i(em  alone, 
of  about  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  seldom  happens, 
however,  that  the  court  tries  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  causes 
vpqn  the  docktft  at  each  Sittings ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  a  new  venire  is  issued  again  and  again,  until  the  cause  in 
order  becomes  entitled  to  attention.  Other  ceremonies  are 
practised  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  such  as  notice  of  trt-* 
al  for  defendant  and  judge,  and  countermand  notice  of  issue  for 
clerk,  and  a  number  of  others,  involving  considerations  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  minds.  . 

After  judgment  comes  Execution,  a  process  which  involved 
abuses  and  inconveniences,  something  more  thao  fortnal. 

*  As  I  have  already  stated,  when  judgment  is  at  length  obtained, 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  issue  his  execution.  This  is  done  in  all 
cases  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  though  it  purports  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerk,  under  the  direction  or  authority  of  the  court.  Any  at- 
torney, therefore,  can,  at  any  time,  issue  an  execution  against  any 
man,  to  any  amount ;  and  if  he  does  this  in  a  manner  not  authorized 
by  law,  the  only  redress  is  by  application  to  the  court  at  the  next 
term ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  goods  of  the  defendant  may  be  un- 
der seizure,  or  his  body  in  prison.  The  only  reason  for  vesting  so 
tremendous  a  power  in  each  and  every  individual  who  has  obtained 
an  attorney's  license,  is,  because  it  is  so  done  in  England ;  and  the 
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only  ground  upon  which  I  bare  erer  heard  it  justified,  is,  that  the 
plaintiff  only  can  know  what  is  the  amount  really  due.  There  cer- 
tainly is  one  class  of  cases  which  renders  this  apology  somewhat 
plausible,  so  far  as  respects  those  cases.  Those  cases  are,  where 
the  plaintiff  has  recovered  judgment  for  a  greater  amount  than  is 
really  due  :  as  for  instance,  a  judgment  is  obtained  upon  a  bond  io 
the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  perhaps  this  five  thousand  dollars  paya- 
ble in  instalments,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  due.  In  such  a  case 
the  judgment  would  be  absolute  that  the  plaintiff  recoyer  of  the  de- 
fendant the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  be  left  to  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  to  direct  the  sheriff  what  amount  he  should  levy, 
and  to  issue  the  elocutions  at  successive  intervals,  as  he  might  be 
entitled  to  them.  The  execution  would,  however,  in  the  body  of  it, 
contain  a  direction  to  levy  the  whole  amount ;  and  the  authority  to 
receive  less  would  only  appear  by  a  minute  made  by  the  plaintiff  or 
bis  attorney  upon  the  back  of  the  execution.' 

We  shall  close  this  narrative,  with  the  catastrophe  of  a  bill  oi 
costs — ^an  instrument,  the  preparation  of  which,  says  the  author, 
*^  forms  a  science,  about  which  large  books  are  written;''  and 
which  the  attorneys  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  can  no  more 
make  out  without  a  precedent,  than  they  can  draft  an  ordinary 
declaration  without  the  forms  of  Chitty  or  Wentworth, 

*  To  any  man  of  plain  common  sense,  nay,  to  a  man  deeply  verg- 
ed in  the  principles  of  law,  but  unacquainted  with  the  English  prae^ 
tice,  it  is  an  unfathomable  mystery  ;  and  a  bill  of  costs  would  be  as 
unintelligible  as  an  astrological  projection  of  the  spheres,  excepting 
only,  that  by  adding  up  the  dollars  and  cents,  he  would  know  that  so 
much  money  was  demanded.  All  this  is  unnecessary. — The  steps 
which  are  necessary  in  a  suit,  that  is,  upon  a  rational  mode  of  prac*  • 
tice,  are  few  and  simple,  and  might  easily  be  set  down  in  plain  £ng* 
lish  words.' 

The  author  has  annexed,  in  an  appendix,  a  bill  of  costs  of  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,  when  the  verdict  was  taken  by  default,  and 
therefore  vastly  more  moderate  than  is  rendered  in  contested 
^1!^  k  •  V"^^^  '^**'  includes  sixty-eight  distinct  items,  each  of 
which  IS  for  a  service  rendered,  or  supposed  to  be,  and  amounts 
to  hlty  dollars  seventy-two  cents.  Now,  of  these  sixty-eight 
Items,  at  least  half  are  for  services  that  were  never  rendered, 

^u  ^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  entirely  useless  and  unnecessary, 
ihose  that  remam,  may  by  a  little  modification  be  reduced  to 
twelve  or  fafteen,  esserttial  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit.  Indeed, 
says  the  author,  "  in  many  of  the  States,  the  bills  of  cost  do  not 
ordmarily  contam  more  than  five  or  six  items,  and  may  be  easily 
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understood  by  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  history  of  a  law  6uit  conduct* 
ed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  as  we  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  our  last  number  5  indeed,  were  we  to  occupy  ten 
times  the  space  allotted  us,  we  could  only  present  the  skeleton 
of  a  scheme,  upon  which  libraries  have  been  written,  and  where 
the  most  approved  commentary  extant  is  comprised  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  containing  twelve  hundred  pages.  A 
system^  which  it  is  supposed  will  employ  three  years  apprentice- 
ship  to  acquire  and  apply,  can  indeed  be  but  imperfectly  sha- 
dowed out  in  a  review,  and  we  must  refer,  there  fore,  those  who 
wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with  this  choice  piece  of  legal  me- 
chanism,, to  the  Engush  books  of  Practice. 

We  cannot  close  our  extracts,  however,  without  bringing  to 
Ae  attention  of  the  reader  the  following  judicious,  libera),  and 
manly  appeal  to  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar. 

*  The  expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  are  enormoas,  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.  I  am,  however,  an  advocate  for  a  liberal  compensation;, 
but  1  do  not  think  that  useless  or  hurtful  labour  should  be  done, 
merely  that  it  may  be  paid  for.  I  think,  that  tbe  compensation  for 
necessary  services  might  be  very  much  increased,  consistently  with 
ail  immense  saving  to  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  increased  in 
the  event  of  a  reduction  as  to  those  which  are  useless. 

*  It  is  nearly  impossible  that  any  considerable  reform  should  take 
place  in  society  without  much  present  evil.  £ven  abuses  give  occu- 
pation, and  oAeo  profitable  occupation,  to  very  deserving  persons, 
who  must  therefore  suffer  by  their  reduction.  It  may  be  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  have  adapted  them? 
selves  to  the  present  mode  of  practice,  and  whose  numbers  have  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  real  or  expected  emoluments  of  busi- 
ness, would  suffer  by  any  thing  like  a  radical  reform  which  shDuld 
very  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  that  emolument ;  and  if  such 
should  be  the  case,  the  suffering  would  perhaps  press  most  severely 
upon  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  If  such  should  be  the  con- 
sequence, no  one  would  more  sincerely  regret  individual  misfortune, 
than  the  writer  of  this  essay,  even  though  he  might  not  esteem  it  a 
sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  community  to  forego  great  and  obvi- 
ous benefits.  There  are  considerations,  however,  which  may  ten<l 
to  excite  a  doubt  whether  a  reform,  in  the  particulars  proposed, 
would  be  ultimately  injurious  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. It  is  obvious  that  a  reduction  of  the  expense  of  law  suits,  and 
especially  if  accopipaaied  with  a  diminution  of  the  delav,  would  have 
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an  immeDse  effect  to  increase  busiseas.    The  namber  of  penoos 
who  are  now  deterred,  by  these  circumstances,  from  a  legal  enforce* 
ment  of  their  rights,  is  greater  than  any  one  would  at  fint  iraagine* 
Innumerable  suits  are  thus  silently  prevented,  and  never  heard  of  at 
the  attorney's  office.     If  expenses  were  so  reduced  as  not  to  afford 
a  sufficient  compensation,  there  are  few  clients  who  would  object  to 
allow  a  reasonable  commission  on  collections  in  cases  of  success. 
This  is  a  mode  in  which  men  do  not  object  te  pay  monej,  and  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  States  where  taxable  costs  are  low.  Taking 
into  consideration  these  sources  of  increased  profit,  and  considering 
that  a  simplification  of  the  practice  would  infinitely  reduce  the  la- 
bour and  anxiety  of  the  practitioner,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther even  the  present  practitioners  would  be  losers  by  reform.     It 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  labour  would  be  reduced  in  a  great- 
er proportion  than  the  emolument.     It  is  easier  to  conduct  ten  caa- 
ses  upon  a  simple  plan,  than  one  according  to  the  English  practice, 
and  it  is  a  truth,  that  in  many  of  the  States,  a  bill  of  costs  of  {10  or 
^  1 5  is  a  better  compensation  to  the  attorney,  in  proportion  to  his 
trouble,  than  ^50  in  the  State  of  New-York.     But,  even  if  the  gen- 
tlemen now  at  the  bar  should  be  sufferers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  in  consequence  of  this  improvement,  the  evil  would  not  be 
very  permanent.     The  number  of  candidates  for  professional  occu- 
pation will  increase  or  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  amonot  of  that 
occupation.     If  the  emoluments  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  law 
should  become  great,  the  number  of  candidates  for  these  emolameats 
would  be  enlarged  in  full  proportion.     In  any  commnnitj,  which  is 
not  in  its  mere  infancy,  the  profession  of  the  law  will  be  always  over- 
flowing.   For  this,  there  are  many  reasons,  some  of  which  cerate 
more  powerfully  in  this,  than  in  other  countries.     It  is  a  genteel  pnn 
fession  ;  it  attracts  public  regard ;  and  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  main 
avenues  to  political  power,  and  the  honours  and  emolaments  of  of* 
fice.     I  believe,  that  the  remark  somewhere  made  by  Adam  Soutb, 
that  the  profession  of  the  law  never  wholly  supports  all  its  members, 
is  fully  verified  in  the  United  States,  or,  at  least,  in  those  portions  of 
our  country  where  the  first  luxuriant  crop  of  litigation  has  passed  off 
with  the  virgin  fertiUty  of  the  soil.     There  must,  therefore,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  namber 
of  lawyers,  who  can  obtain  but  a  very  inadequate  support  from  their 
professions  ;  and  it  is  prolmble  that  the  number  of  such  will  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  profession,  and  would  there- 
fore be  rather  diminished  than  increased  by  any  circumstance  which 
decreased  the  total  emolument,  and  of  consequence  the  total  number 
of  the  profession.     But  suppose  this  view  of  the  case  to  be  wholly 
erroneous ;  that  a  sin^plification  of  the  practice  would  decrease  the 
total  amount  of  professional  emolument;  and  that  this  decrease  would 
operate,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  profession ;  a  ques- 
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tion  would  then  arise  whether  the  interests  of  the  legal  profession 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  whole  commnnity.  What  should 
we  say  to  a  combination  among  the  faculty  of  physic  to  oppose  an 
improvement  which  was  designed  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  disease, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  their  interests  ?  Is  any 
malady  much  greater  than  expensive  and  ill-regulated  litigation  V 

We  have  omitted  altogether  to  touch  upon  the  action  of 
ejectment,  dower,  writ  of  right,  be.  each  of  which  connprehends 
a  separate  and  distinct  plan,  and  to  which  we  are  not  in  the 
least  introduced  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  which  go- 
vern the  parties  in  personal  actions.  We  cannot  better  con- 
vey a  general  idea  of  the  action  of  ejectment,  than  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone :  **  This  new  method  entirely  de- 
pends upon  a  string  of  legal  fictions :  no  actual  bar  is  made,  no 
actual  entry  by  the  plaintiff,  no  actual  ouster  by  the  defendant, 
but  all  are  merely  ideal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  title.** 
In  regard  to  this  action,  the  author  also  makes  this  general  re- 
mark. 

^  The  title  to  real  estate  is  tried  by  the  action  of  ejectment,  where 
the  proceedings  are  complicated  and  fictitious  to  a  ludicrous  degree, 
and  where,  in  fact,  nothing  is  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  eiccept  that  one  party  is  ordered  to  pay  the  costs.' 

The  writ  of  right  is  an  action  of  extreme  intricacy,  and  ia 
seldom,  if  ever,  used :  but  there  is  one  case,  we  think,  in  which 
it  is  indispensable ;  created  so  by  our  statute  of  limitations, 
which  hars  the  action  of  dectment  after  twenty  years  adverse 
possession,  and  the  writ  of  right  after  twenty-five  years*. 

Manifold  are  the  injuries  that  arise  from  the  present  system : 
In  the  first  place^  it  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  ihe  great  mass 
of  the  community,  and  of  course  exposes  them  to  vexation  and 
difficulty.  Whatever  may  be  the  machinery  made  use  of  to  deprive 
others  of  their  rights,  and  which  possesses  an  intricacy  impene- 
trable to  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  is  to  such  little  else 
in  principle  than  an  inquisition,  whose  functions  are  performed 
i^eyond  the  reach  of  the  public  eye,  or  the  hearing  of  the  pub- 
lic ear :  Different,  indeed,  is  the  operation  of  our  legal  forms, 
and  different  is  the  result  to  which  they  lead ;  but  for  such  a 
difference  are  we  indebted,  not  to  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
forms  themselves,  but  to  the  habits  of  the  community,  and  the 
facility  with  which  we  find  advocates  in  the  attorneys  of  the 
court  to  protect  us  from  oppression.    ^^  I  recollect  one  instance 
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in  particular,  (says  the  author,)  when  the  execution  wa»  tbe 
first  and  only  proceeding  in  the  cause^  and  the  excuse  render- 
ed by  tbe  attorney  wasjbat  the  defendant  was  a  bad  man,  and 
he  did  not  know  any  other  way  to  secure  the  money.'*  What 
can  so  readily  protect  the  community  from  a  repetition  of  such 
an  outrage,  or  from  outrages  to  which  other  branches  of  (he 
same  complicated  sy<item  may  give  occasion,  as  a  Practice,  sim- 
ple and  uninvolved,  adapted  alike  to  the  learned  and  unlearned^ 
and  to  the  comprehension  of  which  a  man  of  plain  common 
sense  is  fully  adequate. 

Secondly  :  Three  years  apprenticeship  is  required  by  rale  of 
Court,  to  entitle  a  man  to  perform  the  office  of  attorney;  and  in 
case  the  candidate  has  not  passed  through  the  forms  or  sqIh 
stance  of  a  collegiate  education,  a  six  years  preparation  is  di- 
rected. We  do  not  know  that  the  subject  requires  a  diciplioe 
of  the  intellect  for  so  long  a  period  ;  but  if  an  acquaintance  with 
a  useless  mystery  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  thani 
year,  it  is  a  full  objection  to  it.  There  is  another  objection 
to  the  present  practice,  to  our  comprehension,  infinitely  more 
serious,  which  is,  that  its  study  contracts  and  narrows  the  mind, 
hifiises  a  disposition  to  chicane  and  trick,  and  militates  against 
the  U9ual  objects  of  intellectual  acquisitions  which  are  designed 
to  liberalize  the  ideas,  and  elevate  the  character. 

Thirdly  :  The  time  exhausted  in  attending  to  these  unmeaning 
and  insignificant  cereinonies,  would  be  indeed  appalling,  were 
it  nottha^  our  habits  have  in  some  degree  reconciled  as  to  its 
wa^te ;  suitors  in  particular,  in  their  zeal  for  justice  and  ar- 
dour  of  its  pursuit,  seldom  taking  note  of  it  *'  but  by  its  loss," 
or  until  they  have  worked  their  way  so  far  into  the  mire  of  the 
law  as  to  prevent  their  receding.  In  actions  where  no  defence 
is  made,  a  judgment  cannot  be  obtained  under  six  months ;  and 
in  simple  causes,  which  are  contested,  a  period  of  from  nine 
months  to  a  year,  is  the  shortest  in  which  these  forms  can  be  com- 
plied with.  If,  however,  the  whole  forms  of  the  law  arc 
pursued,  which  may  be  induced  by  defenddnt'^  obstinacy,  pl^i^' 
tifi's  dilatoriness,  the  complication  of  the  subject,  or,  w& 
may  add,  by  the  management  of  a  faithless  attorney,  it  will  ab- 
sorb a  period  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  In  this  esti- 
mate we  take  no  note  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  a  multiplicity 
of  business  before  the  court,  and  the  want  of  labourers  to  des- 
patch it ;  the  useless  ceremonies  of  which  we  are  now  complain- 
ing, have  enou^;h  sin  of  their  own  to  answer  for,  without  i^ 
puting  to  them  what  is  chai^eable  to  an  imperfect  arrangemeot 
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of  the  judiciary  department.  Neither  do  we  have  reference  to 
th^  cases  in  which  a  suit  is  removed  from  the  Common  Pleas 
to  the  Supreme  Courts  or  from  thence  to  the  Court  of  Errors ; 
of  which  cases  we  cannot  limit  the  duration.  We  cannot  bet- 
ter exhibit  the  futility  of  these  forms,  than  by  comparing  them, 
with  the  proceedings  in  other  states* 

The  practice  of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  Massachusetts 
is  wholly  free  from  the  heavy  and  embarrassing  forms  of  the 
English  practice.  Their  proceedings  are  characterised  by  no 
involution,  or  evolution,  fiction,  or  mystery,  but  are  simple  and 
direct :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  suit  is  terminated 
in  a  month,  if  no  appeal  be  made,  and  in  six  months,  if  referred 
for  farther  adjudication  :  the  taxable  costs  do  not  exceed  six  or 
ten  dollars  in  the  first  case,  and  forty  dollars  in  the  second,  inde- 
pendent of  compensation  to  witnesses ;  who  are  allowed  there 
one  dollar  a  day  for  their  attendance  at  court,  and  who,  with  us, 
receive  nothing.  It  would  be  idle  in  the  extreme,  to  suppose 
that  justice  is  not  administered  with  as  much  infaHibility  in 
Massachusetts,  as  it  is  with  us. 

But,  the  greatest  evil  arising  from  this  system,  is  in  the  costs 
of  suit,  which  will  average  nearly  200  dollars  in  each  cause,  es* 
timattng  the  taxable  costs  of  the  plaintifi's  and  defendant's  at- 
torney, (the  action  being  commenced  and  terminated  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  amount  exceeding  250  dollars.)  It  is 
evident,  that  justice  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordina- 
ry persons,  and  the  means  thus  furnished  to  ohe  class  of  the 
community  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  other,  induced  many  to 
submit  to  injury,  rather  than  seek  redress  by  measures  $o  ap- 
palling. It  is  true,  that  litigation  is  thus  restrained,  and  dif- 
ferences are  sometimes  amicably  compromised,  which  would 
otherwise  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  law  ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  much  more  importance  is  attached  to  this  as  an  ar- 
gument, than  it  merits ;  for  defendants,  availing  themselves  of  the 
embarrassment  which  now  attends  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  are  of- 
ten unyielding  and  refractory.  We  trust,  however,  there  is  no 
one  in  this  community  who  would,  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
desire  to  repress  suits  at  law,  and  we  therefore  will  not  dwell 
upon  an  argument,  which  however  referrible  to  the  state  of 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Turkey  or  China,  can  have 
but  Uttle  application  to  us.  Speedy  and  certain  punishment 
is  the  best  security  against  the  commission  of  crime  ;  so  the 
administration  of  summary  justice  in  civil  cases  tends  most  pow* 
erfuUy  to  make  men  honourable  in  their  dealings,  cautious  in 
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their  intercourse  with  others,  more  upright  in  their  inteiitioii8,aiid 
prompt  in  rendering  satisfaction  for  injuries  inflicted.  We  have 
instances  at  hand,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition ;  which, 
as  they  might  be  considered  to  savour  of  personality,  we  shall 
at  present  omit  to  cite. 

We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  this  pamphlet  is  written.  The  reasoning  is  direct  and 
forcible,  and  the  sentiment  employed,  wholly  devested  of  trifling 
and  of  severity.  Theauthorseemssincerelydesirous  of  reforming 
the  present  practice  of  the  law,  which  has  become  an  intolera- 
ble grievance  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  lawyer,  puts 
his  candour  and  disinterestedness  beyond  suspicion.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  essay  will  meet  with  many  opponents  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ;  some  will  feel  and  express  their  in- 
dignation, because  they  conceive  their  interests  to  be  intimate* 
ly  connected  with  the  present  system ;  others  wiH  feel  regret, 
because  truth  is  not  to  be  told  at  all  times ;  and  others  aeain, 
will  seriously  question  the  necessity,  or  practicability  of  any 
reform :  but  we  know  there  are  in  thi$  community  profession- 
al men,  of  as  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  as  adorn  any  coun- 
try, whose  talents  and  integrity  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  secondary  or  inferior  considerations,  who  will  approve  both 
the  reasoning  and  the  motives  of  our  author.  But^  however 
problematical  may  be  the  immediate  reception  of  this  pam- 
phlet, one  thins  is  clear  and  certain,  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  pageantry  of  the  English  Prac- 
tice will  be  banished  from  our  land,  and  ranked  with  blue 
laws,  and  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  as  among  the  delusions  of 
the  age.     We  fervently  pray  that  this  period  be  not  far  distant 


Art.  III.  La  Profezia  di  Dante  di  Lord  Byron^  tradotia  in  ttT' 
za  rima  da  L.  Da  Ponte.  Seconda  edizione  con  note  ed  ag- 
giunte  di  varie  poesie  originali.  pp.  100.  Nuova  Jorca,  1822. 

Lord  Btron  calls-  his  Prophecy  of  Dante  a  metrical  experi- 
ment. We  believe  it  to  be  something  more  serious — a  political 
experiment.  He  has  ever  shown  himself  the  eloquent  defender 
of  the  rights  of  subjects^  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  oiUgy 
iimate  tyranny  ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  that  inspiration  which  liberty 
lends  to  her  advocates,  tliat  we  are  indebted  for  the  finest  pro* 
ductions  of  his  Lordship's  Muse.    Of  late  years,  a  wiUing  resir 
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dent  of  Italy,  ^^  the  clime  of  xrerdatit  fields  and  san-lit  skies,^'  and 
a  passionate  admirer  of  her  language  and  her  literature,  he  must 
have  felt  a  sentiment  of  deep  regret,  arising  almost  to  indigna- 
tioo,  that  a  country  so  fair,  should  not  be  fi'ee ;  that  a  people  of 
warm  hearts  and  lively  affiiction^i — ^a  people  who  have  given 
abundant  proofs  of  powerful  genius  and  brilliant  imagination, 
should  be  obliged  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  disgraceful  yoke  of 
a  foreign  master.  It  is  highly  probable,  then,  that  Lord  Byron 
wrote  Uie  Prophecy  of  Dante,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending or  confirming  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  (now  establish- 
ed beyond  his  own  capaciQ^  to  destroy  it,)  as  with  the  hope  of 
rousing  these 

Sous  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 

Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes, 

to  a  sense  of  the  injuries  of  their  oppressors,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  capabilities.  To  express,  at  once,  his  admiration  of  that 
various  talent,  which  has  made  Italy  the  nursery  of  the  arts,  the 
birth  place  of  heroes,  and  the  sanctuary  of  saints,  ^d  the  de- 
testation of  that  barbarous  policy,  which  has  left  her  nothing  but 
hei  literature,  the  noble  author  has  adopted  a  fiction,  suggested 
by  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  and  the  Nereus  of  Horace. 
Dante,  the  great  parent  of  Tuscan  song,  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
future  literary  glory,  and  political  degradation  of  his  country. 
No  one  could,  with  more  propriety,  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  than  the  poet  sire  of  Italy;  and  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  be  the  representative  of  the  banished  Ghibelline, 
than  he  who  had  su^g  so  well  the  wanderings  of  ^^  self  exiled  Ha- 
rold." Of  the  manner  m  which  Lord  Byron  has  done  his  part, 
it  is  needless  now  to  speak.  The  "  Prophecy  of  Dante*'  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  written  with  all  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  demanded ;  fiiU  of  the  fire  and  fervour 
of  the  Tuscan  bard,  with  much  of  his  rugged  sublimity,  and 
earnest  eloquence.  But,  to  fiilfil  the  object  of  its  production,  a 
translation  was  indispensable  ;  and  to  represent  faithfully,  in  ano- 
ther language,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  original,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  was  no  easy  task.  We  believe,  however,  his 
Lordship  will  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  that  his 
Poem  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator  so  amply  quali- 
fied to  do  him  justice.  Beside  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
claques  of  his  own  country,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  language, 
quite  sufficient  to  reach  the  highest  flights  of  his  author,  he  brings 
with  him,  as  an  additional  earnest  of  iiis  success,  poetical  reputa- 
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tion  already  firmly  established.*  To  those  who  are  acquainteil 
with  the  language  of  the  translation,  a  single  perusal  will  be  ^uf« 
ficient  to  show,  that  the  confidence  arising  from  such  assurances, 
has  not  been  misplaced.  The  whole  poem  is  rendered  with  great 
fidelity,  under  the  additional  difficulty  of  breaking  down  the  in« 
terminable  periods  of  the  original,  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
laws  of  the  Italian  terza  rima.  In  this  respect,  the  translation  is 
certainly  free  from  a  defect  which  is  fairly  chargeable  upon  the' 
original.  As  the  pleasure  which  rhyme  affords  arises  from  the 
gratification  of  the  ear,  in  accustomed  and  anticipated  returns  of 
juroilar  sound,  and  as  the  rhymes  of  this  metre  succeed  each 
other  in  an  order  unusual  to  mere  English  readers,  the  gratifica- 
tion derivable  from  this  source  is,  for  this  reason  alone,  very 
much  diminished  ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
frequent  violation  of  that  essential  law  of  the  terza  rima^  that  the 
sense  shall  be  complete  at  the  termination  of  every  terzinaA  It 
is  true  that  rhyme  is,  after  all,  an  ornament  of  inferior  con- 
sequence;  yet,  as  the  measure  which  Lord  Byron  has  adopt- 
ed was  intended  as  a  specimen  of  the  terza  rima^  or  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  introduce  somethuig  like  it  into  English  poetry,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  complain  that  he  has  defeated  his  own  in<- 
tentions  ;  for  the  specimen  of  this  exotic  is  as  imperfect  as  the 
attempt  to  naturalize  it  is  unpromising.  The  translator  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  demolish  the  cumbrous  structure  of  Lord 
Byron's  verse,  and  to  form  the  fragments  to  a  proper  sixe  and 
shape.  Under  this  necessity  of  reducing  the  wild  and  irregular 
curvetting  of  his  Lordship's  Pegasus  to  the  systematic  rules  of  the 

♦  This  gentleman,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
the  helP  idiomawe  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  literature  and 
literary  history  of  Italy,  is  well  known  to  Italian  scholars  here,  and  in  Europe, 
as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  admired  operas  of  the  present  day.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are,  La  Cosa  Kara,  LeNozze  di  Figaro,  L'Arbore  di  Diana,  Assur 
re  dK)nnus,  II  Don  Gioyanni,  La  Merope,  La  Proserpina,  L*Amor  Frater- 
uo,  and  La  Scuola  de*  Maritati.  Besides  these  operas,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly represented  on  most  of  the  European  Theatres,  for  the  last  30  years, 
with  undiminished  applause,  he  ^as  written  a  tragedy  entitled  Mezenzio,  a 
Canzone  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  of  which  Mathias  (the 
author  of  Pursuits  of  Literature)  has  spoken  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  poems,  to  be  found  in  naost  of  the 
RaccoUeoi  Italian  poetry.  We  anticipate  a  more  detailed  account  of  his 
writmgs,  t(^ther  with  much  interesting  information  respecting  his  Kteraiy 
cotemporanes,  from  his  own  biography,  which  we  underatand  is  now  pre- 
panng  for  publication. 

t  This  law,  although  occasionally  transgressed  by  the  author  of  the  Com- 
hfetelebra.jSL*:'"'"''  '^  Petnuch,  in  h«  i'run^fi,  ^by  Monti,  il. 
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*mdnigey  combined  with  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  translation,  it 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  translator  would 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  much  beauty  of  expression, 'tind 
puriQr  of  diction  ;  but  his  long  and  intimate  familiarity  witli  the 
master-poets  of  Italy,  has  enabled  him  to  preserve  a  style  and  lan- 
guage uniformly  justified  by  their  authority,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
translation  the  air  and  aspect  of  originality.  Without  entering 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  work,  we  cannot  help  sub- 
joining a  brief  notice  of  such  passages  as  forced  themselves  more 
particularly  on  our  attention.  These  extracts  may  serve  to  sub- 
stantiate the  opinions  we  have  advanced ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  our  Italian  readers  as  have 
not  yei  obtained  the  translation. 

The  first  Canto,  and  indeed  we  may  safely  say  the  same  of  the 
whole,  is  remarkable  for  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  sense  of  the 
original  :  the  language  is  uniformly  pure  and  classical,  the 
rhymes  easy  and  natural,  and  nowhere  betraying  the  restraints 
of  translation.  The  Apostrophe  to  Beatrice,  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful. 

O  Beatrice  la  cui  dolce  salma 

Uq  freddp  marmo  copre,  e  poca  Terra,  . 
Angel  del  nuovo  amor  ch'ardea  quest'  alma  ; 

Ineffabile  amor,  unico  in  Terra  ; 

Ben  mia  ventara  fu  che  il  tuo  bel  vise 
Vidi  tra  lor  ch'il  cerchio  ultimo  serra ; 

Che  in  traccia  ancor  andrei  del  caro  riso, 
Q,ual  la  Colomba  che  dair  area  uscia, 
Che  senz'  esso  ioiperfetto  e  il  paradise. 

L'essenza  de*  pensier,  la  vita  mia 

Fosti  al  mio  decim'  anno,  e  amore  intesi 
Pria  ch'io  sapessi  il  nome  suo  che  sia. 

£  in  quest  'occhi  sfavilla  ancor  che  offesi 
Dall'  esilio,  da'  turbini,  dagli  anni, 
Dal  pianto  che  da  te,  non  d'  altri  appresi^*       p.  10. 

*  Oh  Beatrice  !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
Solong  hath  prest,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 

Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 

Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 
That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 

And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 

That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 
Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 

Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 

My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 
Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 

Vol.  IV.  39 
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The  eloqaent  and  angry  complaint  of  the  iogratitUBle  and  ttii- 
Kindness  or  Florence,  is  translated  with  gfeat  spirit  and  troih. 
The  following  extract,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  the  de- 
vation  of  the  style,  and  the  harmonious  flow  of  the  versification. 

*  Sgombra  graa  Dio,  le  ioMgini  faneste ! 

Vendica  tu  i  miei  torti,  atterra  gli  empi : 

Cada  sa  quelli  tua  sferza  celeste. 
Sii  tu  mio  scudoi  tu  che  in  altri  tempt 

Id  rischi,  in  pane,  in  cilia  guaste,  in  campoV 

Ed  in  mille  da  me  sofferti  scempj 
Per  Fiorenza,  ma  inyan,  fosti  mio  scampo ; 

Appello  a  te,  ch'in  tuo  sublime  regno 

Vidi,  senza  perire  al  vivo  lampo. 
Appello  a  te  cbe  mi  rendesti  degno 

Di  veder  quel  ch'  avvolto  in  fragil  scorza 

Non  vide  pria  viyendo  umano  iogegno. 
Con  qual  gravezza  ahime,  con  quanta  forza 

Par  cbe  un  sense  di  terra  a  me  ritorni, 

Che  i  bassi  affetti  e  passion  rinforza. 
Le  notti  spaventose,  i  lunghi  gioroi, 

1  palpiti  del  cor  alia  ri vista 

Di  dieci  lustri  di  sangue  e  di  scorn!) 
£  i  pochi  anni  aspettati  d*  una  trista 

Vita,  men  aspra  sol  per  la  costanza 

Che  dall  uso  de'  mail  un^  alma  acquista. 
Suir  ermo  scoglio  ove  non  vien  speranza 

Gran  tempo  stetti,  e  piu  non  guardo  vele 

Che  i  scogU  orrendi  ban  d'  evitar  baldanza*'^    p.  16. 

Thou  wertmy  life,  the  essence  oftny  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  worlds  war,  and  years  and  banisfament. 

And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught .  Bvaoif . 

*         ■  GreatGod! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  bands  I  yiekl 

My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rOd 
Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield ! 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  jpain, 

In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  ndd--- 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 

For  Florence. — ^I  appeal  firom  her  to  Thee ! 

Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 
Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  wnich  to  see 

And  liv^  was  never  granted  until  now. 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 
Alas !  with  What  a  weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  thin^  come  back. 
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Tlie  concliidmg  stanzas  are  very  lilde  iDferiwr  to  tlie  original, 
and  terimnate  with  a  very  ingemoufr  imitation  of  the  last  verse  of 
the  well  known  Sonnet, 

*  Vidt  V  Italia  col  crin  sparso  itlcblto^' 

The  translation  of  the  second  Canto,  containing  Dante'$  proud 
eulogium  of  that  exquisite  language,  of  which  he  may  be  justly 
called  die  creator,  followed  by  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  fu^ 
ture  condition  of  Italy,  and  concluding  with  a  magnificent  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  is  extremely  well  sustained 
throughout.  The  following  fine  passage  preserves  all  the  sub- 
limity of  the  original. 

'  Veggio  or  cb'  il  velo  e  del  faturo  infrauto, 

Da  Eternita,  con  tetro  ondeggiamento 

lafinite  inaalzarsi  et^  di  pianto, 
Quasi  code  in  mar  prima  che  iafuij  il  yento  : 

Ferme  stanne  le  nubi,  il  turbo  tace, 

£  di  sua  Creazion  sente  il  momento 
II  tremuotb  neW  utero  ove  giace, 

£d  il  caoB  di  lagrtme  e  di  duolo  : 

Tatti  disponsi  a  torti  gloria  e  pace. 
Gli  elementi  or  tranquilU  aspettan  solo 

La  tremenda  paroia,  Jiotte  Fia ; 

£d  un  sepolcro  diverra  il  tuo  suolo.'*  p.  24. 

The  third  and  fourth  cantos,  though  perhaps  not  quite  equal 
to  the  two  first,  are  not  such  as  to  induce  us  to  change  the  opi- 

Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 
The  hearts  quick  throb  Upon  the  mental  rack, 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 

Of  half  a  century  bloody  and,b)ack, 
And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear. 

For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wrecked 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 

Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare.         Bybon. 

*  Wo!  wo!  the  veil  of  comii^  centuries 

Is  rent,— a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 
Lie  likeLthe  ocean  waves  ere  win^s  arise, 

Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation^ 

Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 
The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station^ 

The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 

The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 
But  aU  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 

The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 

"  Let  tbere  be  darkness  !^  and  thou  grow^st  a  tomb  \ 
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nion  wc  have  given  of  the  whole.  *  They  contain  many  passages 
written  in  the  best  style  of  translation.  In  trsmslating  the  pro* 
phet's  aDDunciation  of  the  coming  of  the  bard  who  was  to  sing  the 
delivery  of  Sion,  the  very  language  of  Tasso  has  been  employed 
with  great  propriety,  and  much  ingenuity* 

'  L'  altro,  di  tempra  tenera  e  amorosa, 

Cantera  il  Capitan,  cantera  Tarme, 

£  di  Gerusalem  V  opra  pietosa. 
Cantera  de'  Cristiani  in  mestro  carme 

11  sangue  sparse,  ove  il  sao  sparse  il  Santo> 

Perche  di  Dio  lo  sdegno  si  disarme* 
Sua  nobil  arpa  di  Sioone  il  canto 

Kavvivera  tra  i.salci  del  Giordano, 

£  il  iier  conflitto  ed  il  trionfo  santo 
Del  Pio,  del  Forte,  a  cui  V  inferno  invano 

^'  Opporsi  os5  nel  glorioso  acquisto, 

*'  £  molto  opro  col  senno  e  con  la  mano 
Finche  il  vessiilo  inalbero  di  Cristo, 

La  ve'  it  suo  sangue  imporporo  la  croce, 

Fia  subbietto  al  suo  canto  alto  ma  tristo."*^      p.^  42. 

No  one  certainly  would  have  imagined,  that  the  seven  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  third  canto,  were  written  by  one  who  had 
long  passed  his  grand  climacteric. 

'  La  cima  verso  il  ciel  1'  alpe  nevosa 

Piu  che  vuIcan  fiammiruttante  innalza, 

Cbe  vibra  luce  in  nera  gola  ascosa. 
Talor  per  poco  quelP  adusta  balza 

Tra  gli  orror  brilla  di  terribil  notte  ; 

Ma  poi  quel  foco  al  tartaro  ribalza ; 
Al  Tartaro  che  alberga  entro  a  sue  grotte.'t      p*  48. 

*  The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 

Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 
He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 

Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 

Shall  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood. 
Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 

Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 

And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  ujatil  wave 

The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 

Was  crimsoned  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save. 
Shall  be  his  sacred  argument.  Brsoir^ 

f  The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano's  fierce  .eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 

While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning  breast 
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:  Our  readers  will  easily  pardon  one  extract  more,  in  which  the 
translator  appears  to  be  inspired  with  all  a  native's  honest  enthu- 
siasm,  and  pardonable  pride. 

*  Tra  il  fier  clangor  de'  marzLali  sdegni, 
£  il  rimbombar  degli  elmi  e  delle  spade 
Neir  eta  cb'  annunziai  fia  che  ancor  regni 

Luce  d'  incomparabile  beltade. 
E  qual  ccdro  in  deserto  torreggiante, 
Mentre  in  duol  gemeran  V  altre  contrade, 

II  geaio  di  mia  Patria  trionfante 
£  tempo  e  tirannia  fia  che  disarm!, 
In  ogni  ramo  suo  bello  e  fragrs^nte. 
i'  1  re,  cessando  i  ludi  aspri  dell'  armi, 

Di  sugger  sangue  cesseran  per  poco, 
Sforzati  d'  amihirar  le  tele  e  i  marmi. 

E  quei  che  terra  e  ciel  volgon  in  gioco, 
Sentiranno  il  peter  d'  tma  bellezza 
Che  misero  altre  volte  a  ferro  e  foco.*  *  p.  54. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  translation  of  so  dif- 
ficult an  author  as  Lord  Byron,  labouring  under  the  additional 
restraints  we  have  already  alluded  to,  exact  fidelity  could  always 
iie  maintained.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  translator  has  re- 
sorted to  occasional  departures  firom  the  meaning  of  the  original  ;- 
and  here  and  there,  has  omitted  something  of  his  author's,  or 
added  something  of  his  own.  An  enumeration  of  the  instances 
in  which  this  has  been  donci,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme exactness  of  the  rest. 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung, 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  eyer  dwells.  Qybon. 

*  Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms. 

The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 

Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 
Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognized  afar, 

Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 

Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 

On  canvass  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 
All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelled  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy.       ,  BraoNv 
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CAiito  I.  V.  13.  '  eh^io  piangenid  imoco  ;'*  not  in  the  origiiud  : 
probably  inserted  fer  the  sake  of  the  rhyme* 

V.  87,  ^  the  mind  that  was  itrnpt^iion  proof  f  translatedk 
simply,  U  senno. 

V.  104.  ^jirom  Mintuma's  marsh;*  omitted  in  the 
translation. 

Canto  IT.  r.  105.  *  Stranier  stendardo  a  te  non  giunse  ancoraJ 
In  the  original,  *  never  shall  advance^  which  is  far  more  oompre-- 
hensive  and  expressive. 
V.  123.  Eng. 

*  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 
Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men.' 

This  passage  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  translation. 

Canto  III.  V.  17.  *  lljumo  deUa  martire  Italia,*  instead  of  the 
sound  of  Italy's  lamentation,  as  in  the  original,  is  compared  to  the 
'  harpstring  stncken  by  the  wind.' 

V*  20.  ^Upiu  verace;^  instead  of  il  piu  umiUe. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  behest  license  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
work.  We  must,  however,  admit,  that  the  expression  humblest  ef 
ihyson$i  seems  but  ill  accordant  with  the  high  and  confident  tone 
of  proud  indignation  which  Dante  always  assumes,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  own  powers,  or  Florence's  ingratitude. 

V,  46. '  Chiariper  senno^perdottrina  ehiart*  This 
b  hardly  a  fair  translation  of 

*  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  learned,  the  generous,  and  the  brave.* 

V.  58.  '  Costui  forse  gia  nacque.*  Dante  does  not 
$ay  that  this  *  mortal  Saviour'  is  perhaps  already  bom,  but  that 
he  may  be  bom  at  some  Aiture  time. 

V.  101.  A  remarkable  passf^,  containing  a  curious 
allusion  to  a  well  known  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  is 
here  omitted. 

V.  138.  We  doubt  whether  any  authority  for  this 
ellipsis  of  che  or  il  quale^  can  be  produced  from  the  Testi  di  lingua* 
€!he  molto  oprd,  would  certainly  be  better. 

V.  174. 

*  benche  il  suo  Principe  de'  vati 

Com'  aqnila  sugli  altri  V  ali  spanda.' 

This  is  a  b^utiful  imitation  of  Dante ;  but  here  entirely  gratui- 
tous, for  the  original  says,  simply, 

*  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty.* 
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Canto  m.  V.  188.  Not  in  the  English. 

Cqaito  IV*  V.  3.  *pff^ham^  the  bt^J*    An  in^KHrtaiit  omissioa. 
(         v*  &^.  80«  19^t  Added  W  the  translator. 

V.  .139,  *  m  do  che  n^ce  da  dehtto  e  morte.^  We 
^)re  here  faal^dlj  t^eaiiiided  of  the  dbvious  allusion  in  tlie  English, 
to  Milton's  AHegory  of  Sin  and  Death. 

Many  of  diese  alterations  might,  no  doubt,  be  defended  on  va- 
f  ious  grountia.  Some  af^ar  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  t» 
preserve  the  smoothness  and  harmony  of  the  versijfication ;  others 
to  explain  some  obscurity  in  the  ideasj  or  some  ambiguity  in  the 
language  of  the  original. 

The  best  evidence,  th^t  the  translator  did  not  undertake  his  dif- 
fioult  task  without  a  competent  and  oritical  knowledge  of  our 
own  language,  is  the  fact,  that  after  the  strictest  examination,  we 
have  been  able  to  find  but  one  single  instance  in  which  he  has  mis* 
conceived  the  meaning  of  his  author;  an  author  too,  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  subtlety  of  his  speculations,  th6  originality  and 
profoundness  of  his  reflections,  and  the  frequent  intricacy,  and 
occasional  obscurity,  of  his  style.  This  occurs,  Canto  1.  v.  148, 
of  the  English,  where  the  translator  has  evidently  supposed  that 
the  sense  was  Complete  at  the  end  of  the  147th  verse,  and  that  die 
two  succeeding  lines  were  interrogative,  not  remarking  that  "  Did 
not  my  verse  embalm,''  is  equivalent  to,  "  Unless  my  verse  em-* 
halmed,^'  &£c. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  translation  of  a  part  of  th^  fourth  Can^ 
to  of  Childe  Harold,  (the  apostrophe  to  Ocean,)  makes  us  regret 
that  it  is  only  a  part ;  a  regret,  which  we  hope  will  be  removed  Jby 
the  translation  of  the  entire  poem.  The  poetical  part  of  the 
translator's  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  affords  ample  proofs  of  his 
powers  in  original  composition.  Of  the  two  Versions,  one  in  La-^ 
tin  elegiac  verse  by  the  author,  the  other  in  English  by  his 
daughter,  we  can  hardly  say  which  we  prefer;  for  the  terseness 
and  classic  propriety  of  the  one,  seem  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  the  tender  and  melancholy  eloquence  of  the  other. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  congratulating  our  readers  on 
this  accession  to  our  literary  stock;  for  if  the  honoui*  of  a  success- 
ful  poem  belongs  in  part  to  the  place  of  its  nativity,  we  may  be 
surely  permitted  to  indulge  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  pleasure,  at 
so  novel  an  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  our  literature,  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  an  Italian  poem  on  this  side  of  the 
Adantic ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  Lord  Byron  will  be  at  once 

f  ratified,  and  surprised  to  find,  that  America  has  produced  what 
lurope  could  not  furnish,  an  adequate  translation  of  his  own  ex- 
quisite poetry. 
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Art*  IV.  ElentenU  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.   By 
DuGALD  Stewart,  Professor,  he.  Edinburgh.* 

If  the  two  sexes  now  stood  upon  an  equality   in  point  of 
education,  the  remarks  with  which  Mr*  Stewart's  work  abounds! 
concerning  the  importance  of  education  in  general,  considered 
as  the  means  of  developing  the  human  faculties  and  bringing 
them  to  perfection,  would  in  the  same  degree  affect  the  male 
and  female  part  of  society.   For  no  one  will  deny,  that  if  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  be  by  ignorance  the  degraded  slave  *  of  the  fluc- 
'  tuating  caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times,  to  be  haunted  by 
'  the  causeless  fears,  and  groundless  apprehensions  of  the  vul- 
*  gar — '  it  is  as  much  so  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other  :  or  if  it  is  a 
blessing  which  an  enlightened  education  can  bestow,  to  conduct 
tis  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  our  nature^— it  is  a  blessing 
to  each  of  the  sexes  alike.  Bat  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
all  remarks  on  the  importance  of  education  in  general,  have  a 
more  interesting  relation  to  the  female  sex  than  to  the  other  ; 
becaiise  they  have  hitherto  been  the  neglected  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

What  our  author  observes,  concerning  the  propriety  of  ap- 
plying endeavours,  to  improve  '  where  a  deficiency  is  most  to  be^ 
apprehended,'^:  is  doubtless  acorrect  principle,  bothas  it  regards 
individuals  and  communities.     Every  good  parent,  in  looking 

*  The  following  article  was  drawn  up  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  derived 
from  the  arguments  and  principles  advanced  on  the  examination  of  a  class  of 
female  pupils,  in  the  study  of  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  mind,  at  the  celebra- 
ted Female  Institution,  then  of  Waterford,  now  of  Troy,  N.  Y.     A  petition 
was  pending  before  the  legislature  of  New- York,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  them  two  winters  before,  to  obtain  their  patronage  for  the  plan  of  female 
education,  sometimes  alluded  to  in  this  Article.     The  examination  was  de- 
signed for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  member*  of  that  body,  then  in  ses- 
sion, who  attended.     The  learned  and  accomplished  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion, Mrs.  Willard,  had  instructed  her  pupils  in  the  grounds  of  her  convictioa 
of  the  justice  of  the  claims  she  had  urged  in  behalf  of  their  sex,  and  endearoiu'' 
cd  to  make  those  principles  so  comprehended,  as  far  as  consisted  with  the  line 
of  their  studies,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  aid  her,  if  she  lived,  or  revive 
and  perpetuate  her  spirit,  if  she  died. 

The  writer  of  the  article  remarks,  "  that  some  explanation  of  this  sort 
seems  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  not  expect  to  find  a  critique  on  Stew- 
art ;  that  he  may  not  be  surprised,  should  no  other  work,  however  muchiB 
point,  be  alluded  to  ;  and  that  he  may  not  be  disappointed  if  he  find  some 
things  imperfectly  explained,  it  being  supposed  that  tiiose  for  whom  the  es- 
92Ly  was  written  previously  understood  them." 

f  See  more  particularly  the  introduction,  second  part,  section  2. 

I  See  the  introduction,  second  part.. 
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•aronnd  upon  his  children,  to  consider  where  his  next  appropria* 
lion  fof^the  means  of  education  should  fall,  (granting  education 
to  be  of  equal  importance  to  all,)  would  make  it  his  chief  in- 
quiry, which  had  been  most  neglected  ;  and  we  look  forward 
with  anxious  hope,  in  the  expectation  that  this  principle  will 
soon  be  acknowledged,  not  only  by  parents,  but  by  the  guar- 
dians of  states,  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds  for  education. 

1.  In  no  part  of  his  work  does  Mr.  Stewart  express  himself 
with  more  earnestness  and  confidence,  than  in  statins  the  in- 
fluence of  early  impressions  and  associations  on  the  character 
and  happiness  of  man.*  It  is  surprising,  that  a  philosopher  of 
his  acuteness  should  have  failed  to  perceive  and  remark  the 
peculiar  bearing  which  this  truth  has  on  the  importance  of  cul* 
tivating  the  female  mind  ;  for  it  is  chiefly  by  that  sex,  in  the 
character  of  mothers,  that  these  impressions  and  associations 
are  given  ;  and  they  become  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child,  before  he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  learned  male 
instructors* 

Our  author  remarks  concerning  errors  early  received,  which 
he  elsewhere  calls,  *'  prejudices  of  the  nursery,"  that '  in  the 
'  present  state  of  society,  the  prejudices  which  we  imbibe  in 

*  early  life  are  so  various,  and  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
'belief  we  entertain  of  the  most  sacred  and  important  truths, 
*that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher  must  necessarily 
'  be  devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  acquiring  of  new  knowledge, 

*  as  to  unlearn  the  errors  to  which  he   had  been  taught  to  give 

*  an  implicit  assent,  before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection.'  If 
so  numerous  and  so  pernicious  are  the  prejudices  of  the  nurse- 
ry, how  obvious  the  inference  that  we  should  seek  to  devest  it 
of  such  errors,  by  enlightening  that  sex  who  preside  over  it 
Some  of  Mr.  Stewart's  most  striking  observations  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  impressions  and  associations,  are  these  : '  By 

*  far  the  greater  part  of  opinions  on  which  we  act  in  life,  are 

*  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations,  but  are  adopted  im- 

*  plicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others.' 

*  When  a  child  hears,  either  a  speculative  absurdity,  or  an  er-> 
'  roneous.  principle  of  action,  rec commended  and  enforced  daily 
^  by  the  same  voice  which  just  conveyed  to  it  those  simple  and 

*  sublime  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  congenial  to 
'  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  future  life,  it  should 
^  find  it  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  prejudices  which  have  twined 

*  Ibid.  also,  the  chapter  on  the  association  of  ideas. 
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their  roots  with  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  bumao 
frame  f  *  Such,  and  so  permanent  are  the  effects  of  first  im- 
pressions upon  the  character,  that  although  a  philosopher  majr 
succeed  by  perseverance,  in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  pre- 
judices with  which  it  was  entangled,  they  will  still  retain  some 
hold  of  his  imagination,  and  his  affections ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever enlighter^ed  his  understanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  re« 
flection,  his  philosophical  opinions  willfrequently  lose  tbeirin- 
fluence  over  his  mind  in  those  very  situations  in  which  their 
practical  assistance  is  most  required.  How  different  would 
the  case  be,  if  education  were  conducted,  from  the  beginning, 
with  judgment  ?  Were  the  same  pains  taken  to  impress  truth 
on  the  mind  in  early  infancy,  that  are  often  taken  tp  inculcate 
error,  the  great  principles  of  our  conduct  would  not  only  be 
jtister  than  they  are,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart  train- 
ed to  conspire  with  them  in  the  same  direction,  they  would 
render  us  happier  in  ourselves,  and  would  influence  our  prac- 
tice more  powerfully  and  more  habitually.' 
Thus,  we  see,  that  the  business  of  improving  the  child,  should 
be  begun  by  instructing  the  mother.  If  she  be  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  the  mind,  she  will  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
those  impressions  which  she  makes  upon  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren^ or  if  she  be,  how  can  she  teach  them  truth,  unless  she 
has  been  taught  it  herself  ?  How  guard  them  from  prejudice, 
when  her  own  mind  is  the  seat  df  error  ?  how  give  them  cor- 
rect impressions  and  philosophical  associations,  when  her  own 
are  the  reverse  ? 

2.  From  various  operations  of  the  mind,  as  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  we  may  perceive  that  many  of  the  intellectual  defects 
ascribed  to  the  female  sex,  are  such  as  may  be  looked  for  from 
their  prei^ent  education  and  pursuits ;  and  consequently,  may  be 
expected  to  vanish,  if  such  a  system  of  education  as  would  lead 
to  a  proper  arrangement  of  their  occupations,  Qould  be  adopted. 

*  There  are  two  opposite  extremes,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  *  into 
^  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  du- 
^  ties  of  active  life.  The  one  arises  from  habits  of  abstraction, 
^  and  generalization  carried  to,  excess :  the  other  from  a  mi* 

*  note,  exclusive,  and  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and 

*  events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  actual  experience.  In 
^  a  perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 

*  Chapter  <tfi  abstraction,  section  t. 
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*'Sgain8t  both  extremes;  and  to  unite  habits  of  abstraction  with 
'  habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  con«* 

*  sider  things  either  in  general  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion  may 
^require.*  Whichever  of  these  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  un-- 
due  ascendaiicy  over  the  mind,  it  will  produce  a  character  limit- 
ed in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular  exertions.  In  a 
character  rendered  defective  by  a  continued  attention  to  par* 
ticulars,  ^  the  understanding  becomes  minute  and  circumscribed 
^  in  its  timid  exertions,  and  formed  for  servile  imitation.'  Mr. 
Stewart  considers  this  defect  as  almost,  or  wholly  incurable. 
The  education  and  pursuits  of  women  are  such  as  to  confine 
almost  all  of  them  to  *  an  exclusive  and  unenlightened  attention 

*  to  the  objects  which  fall  under  their'  actual  experience  ;' 
and  hence  they  are  seldom  led  to  consider  things  in  their  ge- 
neral relations.  It  will  follow  from  Mr.  Stewart's  premises,  that 
their  understandings  will  be  minute  and  circumscribed ;  and 
that  this  defect  of  character,  once  fixed,  must  remain  unal- 
tered. 

To  almost  every  art  practised  by  the  male  sex,  there  is  a 
corresponding  science.  There  are  sciences  of  navigation, 
agriculture,  mechanics,  and  government  Hence,  men  in  their 
ordinary  occupations  have  an  opportunity  ^  to  mingle  habits  of 
abstraction  with  habits  of  business.'  But  the  case  is  different 
with  women.  One  generation  after  another  go  on,  not  only 
contracting  their  understandings  by  a  continued  attention  to 
petty  details,  but  misapplying  their  exertions  *in  acquiring 
practical  skill  by  jiheir  own  trials,'  undirected  by  any  ^ner* 
al  comprehensive  views,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them. 

If  the  general  objection  to  theories  should  here  arise,  that 
fhey  induce  habits  of  speculation,  and  thus  unfit  the  individual 
for  practice,  we  again  appeal  to  Mr.  Stewart.  In  the  passage 
to  be  quoted,  concessions  are  made  to  which  we  readily  agree, 
while  we  contend  that  the  preponderance  is  exactly  with  that 
scale  in  which  he  has  placed  it,  and  as  much  so  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  women,  as  with  those  of  men. 
* '  In  managing  the  little  details  of  some  subaltern  employment, 
^  in  which  all  that  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and 
*a  disposition  to  observe  them,  the  want  of  a  systematical 

*  genius,  is  an  important  advantage ;  because  this  want  ren- 

*  ders  the  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  habits,  and  allows 
^  the  train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itself  perfectly  to  the 
^  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  situation.    But  if  in  this 

*  Chapter  on  memoryi  section  2. 
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respecty  men  orno  general  principles  have  an  advantage  over 
the  philosapber,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in  another  point 
of  view  ;  inasmuch  as  all  the  information  they  possess  miisfr 
necessarily  be  limited  by  their  own  piroper  experiertce  ;  where- 
as, the  philosopher,  who  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing 
to  general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled  by  means  of  thesQ 
to  arrange  the  facts  which  experience  has  taught  him,  but, 
by  reasoning  from  his  principles  synthetically,  has  it  often  in 
his  power  to  determine  facts,  a  priori,  which  he  has  no  oppor«» 
tunity  of  ascertaining  by  observation. 

*  It  foil  )ws  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the  in- 
tellectual defects  of  the  philosopher  are  of  a  much  more  cor- 
rigible nature,  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.     If  the 
formt  r  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business,  more 
time  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  but  time 
and  experience  will  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiarize  hia 
mind  completely  with  his  situation.     A  capacity  for  system 
and  for  philosophical  arrangement  unless  it  has  been  careful- 
ly cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  made  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  defects  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  connected  with  early  and  coa<> 
stant  habits  of  business,  adopted  from  imitation,  and  undirect- 
ed by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits  are  confirmed,  be 
pronounced  to  be  incurable.' 
The  notion  of  forming  theories  on  the  business  of  females^ 
has  l^en,  by  some,  considered  visionary.    But  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  show  its  practicability,  than  our  author's  definition  of 
a  theory.     *••  The  rules  of  an  art,"  says  he,*  "  are  merely  a  col- 
lecTion  of  general  observations,  su^ested  by  long  experience, 
with  respect  to  the  most  compendious  and  effectual  means  of 
performing  every  different  step  of  the  process  whicli  the  art. 
involves^.''     A  quotation  from  our  authbi^s  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  theories,  will  show  how  much  women  have 
been  sufferers,  from  being  destitute  of  them,  in  their  peculiar 
province.    *•  Inconsequence  of  such  rules,"  he  adds,  "  the  art* 
ist  is  enabled  to  command  the  same  success  in  all  hi&  opera* 
tions,  for  which  the  unskilled  workman  must  trust  to  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances ;  the  misapplication,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race«  is  saved  to  the  next,  and  the  acquisition  of 
practical  address  is  facilitated,  by  confining  its  exertions  ifton^ 
direction.'' 

*  Introduction,  part  II.  sec.  2. 
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If  further  proof  be  needed  of  the  practicability  and  importance 
of  sDch  theories,  suppose  we  suggest  an  attempt,  to  reduce  to  a 
system,  the  pecuhar  duties  of  the  sex  in  regulating  the  inter* 
nal  concerns  of  families.  We  will  take  the  word  Housewifery, 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to 
what  we  would  express ;  and  in  the  first  place,  as  is  common  in 
other  sciences,  we  will  show  what  ideas  we  intend  to  annex  to 
the  term.  Housewifery  teaches  properly  to  superintend,  or 
perform,  ail  those  operations  which  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
ordering  of  the  internal  concerns  of  a  family.  It  teaches  the 
best  method  of  preserving  and  preparing  food,  as  regards  eco- 
nomy, health,  and  gratification  of  the  appetite.  It  requires  the 
keeping  in  a  state  of  neatness  and  order,  the  rooms,  furniture, 
and  clothes,  for  the  use  of  a  family ;  and  also  the  governing  and 
managing  a  household,  so  that  the  subordinate  agents  shall 
know  their  proper  place  and  business,  that  thus  every  thing  may 
be  done  in  season,  without  bustle  and  confusion* 

From  the.  very  attempt  at  a  definition,  we  perceive  a  wide 
untrodden  field  laid  open  before  us.  New  applications  of  ex* 
tensive  sciences,  are  needed  to  complete  the  plan  of  which  we 
but  imperfectly  sketch  the  outline.  To  chemistry  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
preparing  and  preserving  food :  to  physiology,  for  the  effects 
of  its  different  kinds  in  the  nourishment,  the  growth,  or  de- 
cay of  the  human  animal :  and,  to  morals  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  for  rules  of  duty  and  prudence,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  human  beings,  whose  energies  it  falls  within  their  pro- 
vince to  direct.  If  *  every  science  is  to  be  estimated  by  its 
tendency  to  promote  human  happiness,'  how  few  are  there  so 
important,  as  would  be  a  science  of  Housewifery  ? 

If  such  theories  were  completed,  and  made  the  subjects  of 
study  for  female  youth,  that  sex  would  have  all  the  advantage 
which  Mr.  Stewart  ascribes  to  rules,  in  their  effects  to  assist 
practical  operations  ;  and  they  would  also  be  enabled  in  future 
life  to  expand  their  understandings,  and  by  mingling  '  habits  of 
abstraction  with  habits  of  business,'  to  effect  that  combination 
of  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill,  which,  according 
to  our  author,  show&  ^  the  intellectual  power  of  man  in  its  full  ^ 
perfection,  and  fits  him  to  conduct,  with  a  masterly  band,  the 
details  of  ordinary  business,  and  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
untried  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous  situations.'* 

*  Chapter  IV.  sec.  7. 
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Ad  inquiry  here  naturally  arises,  if  it  is  thus  possible  to  have 
such  theories,  and  if  they  are  thus  useful,  why  have  they  not 
heretofore  existed  ?  Women  have  not  been  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  frame  them ;  and  men  have  probably  been  too  mocb 
interested  in  their  own  concerns,  to  perceive  that  such  were 
wanted,  or  to  supply  the  want,  if  it  was  perceived.  Almost  all 
improvements  in  education,  including  learned  treatises  for  pu- 
pils, have  been  made  by  teachers.  It  is  a  fact  which  throws 
light  upon  this  subject,  that  almost  all  the  works  which  are  stu- 
died as  class  books  in  the  higher  seminaries,  are  the  productions 
of  professors  of  universities ;  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  not  less  than  ten  gentlemen  who 
were  cotemporary  instructors  with  him  in  that  university,  have 
written  books  which  are  studied  in  our  colleges.  Instructors  of 
universities  have  each  their  separate  departments  of  science 
allotted  them ;  they  have  libraries  to  which  they  can  resort  for 
all  the  information  which  their  predecessors  have  collected  on 
the  particular  branch  of  each,  and  they  have  leisure  to  combine 
and  arrange  new  systems  of  their  own,  when,  in  the  dischaige  of 
their  daily  functions,  they  are  led  to  perceive  their  necessity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  females,  without  funds 
to  support  instructors  in  the  separate  branches,  without  perma- 
nent institutions,  could  not  have  effected  the  same  purposes. 
If  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  himself  obliged  to  teach,  in  addition  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  ethics,  penmanship,  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  of  criticism,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  bo- 
tany, he  would  not  have  found  time  to  make  those  researches, 
which  have  enriched  that  science  to  which  his  attention  was 
particularly  directed;  or  however  valuable  his  thoughts,  he 
could  not  have  found  leisure  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

3.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Reid, 
which  is  quoted  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  improvements 
in  the  science  of  the  mind  are  more  to  be  expected  from  en- 
lightening the  female  sex,  than  from  any  other  source.  **  If 
we  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  beginning  of  life  and  sensa- 
tion, till  it  grew  up  to  the  use  of  reason ;  how  its  infant  faculties 
began  to  work,  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  flie 
various  notions,  opinions,  and  sentiments  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves, when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflection ;  this  would 
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lie  a  treasure  of  natural  history,  which  would  probably  give  more 
light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  systems  of  philoso- 
phers about  them,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world/'  That 
such  a  history  of  the  mind  of  a  child  should  ever  be  formed,  is 
doubtless  impracticable.  The  nearest  possible  approach  to  it 
would  be  the  journal  of  a  mother,  who  should  note  down  every  . 
fact  which  she  should  observe  in  the  life  of  her  child,  that  tend- 
ed to  elucidate  any  doubtful  point,  or  suggest  any  new  princi- 
ple, with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  human  intellect.  But 
in  order  to  make  such  observations  with  advantage  to  the  sci- 
ence, she  must  previously  have  a  correct  view  of  its  present 
stat^.  She  must  know  what  points  are  doubtful  and  what  are 
its  desiderata.  But  this  presupposes  a  mind  already  cultivated ; 
for  a  female  could  not  step  at  once  from  absolute  ignorance  to 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  a  science  so  abstruse.* 

All  Mr.  Stewart's  reasonings  to  prove  a  gradual  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  human  species,  have  an  important 
relation  to  the  subject  of  female  education  :  for  he  founds  his 
hopes  of  such  improvement  on  an  expectation  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  From  two  circumstances  already  noticed,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  step  could  now  be  taken  to  advance  the  interests  of 
science  so  much,  as  that  of  improving  the  education  of  females. 
First,  because  they  have  hitherto  been  the  neglected  part  of 
community ;  and  secondly,  because  the  information  they  receive 
will  be  the  more  certainly  and  the  more  profitably  communicated 
to  the  rising  generation,  by  impressions  and  associations  fixed 
in  their  minds  at  that  period  of  life,  when,  as  it  is  most  danger- 
ous to  receive  error,  so  it  is  most  advantageous  to  be  imbued 
with  truth. 

If  objections  should  arise  to  a  system  for  improving  female 
education,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  Mr.  Stewart  has  furnished 
U9  with  means  to  refute  them.  He  shows,-)-  that  the  wise  and 
benevolent  statesman  should  consider  what  ought  to  be,  rather 
than  what  has  been,  or  what  is ;  that  he  will  find  it  far  Ies&  safe 
to  reason  from  the  past  or  present  institutions  of  a  world,  which 

*  From  the  remarks  under  this  and  the  preceding^  head,  we  see  how  much 
assistance  the  female  part  of  society,  with  sufficient  cultiiration,  might  afford 
towards  bringing  some  of  the  most  useful  sciences  to  perfection ;  and  that 
while  moving  in  their  own  pecuhar  sphere. — Said  a  lady,  somewhat  humour- 
ously to  a  gentleman,  "  You  speak  of  the  march  of  human  improvement — 
let  me  tdl  you.  Sir,  human  inqirovement  will  never  march  rapidly  while  it 
goes  on  one  leg.^ 

f  See  Chapter  on  Ahstrac^on — The  use  and  a^use  of  general  principle 
inpoUtics. 
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is  perpetually  changing,  than  to  draw  his  inferences^  from  vtbki 
have  ever  been  the  ground  ofour  conclusions,  on  the  importance 
of  improving  female  education,  Hbe  known  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  human  constitution.* 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  female  improvement  on  the  ad* 
'vancement  of  society  towards  its  perfection,  I  have  lately  been 
much  struck  with  the  situation  of  women,  as  being  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  morality.  Woman  is 
not  forced  into  a  communion  with  others,  from  which  she  is  un- 
der  the  necessity  of  taking  the  taint  of  any  vice ;  and  it  is  ber 
own  fault  if  she  be  not  *  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Her  fdlnily 
being  her  field  of  action,  she  has  too  many  objects  of  afTection  to 
suffer  her  sympathies  to  waste  from  disuse,  and  too  few  to  have 
them  lose  their  strength  by  dilution*  Protected,  she  has  no  pro- 
vocation to  indulge  in  vindictive  passions ;  provided  for,  she  is 
not  tempted  to  avarice ;  ineligible  to  office,  she  is  not  open  to 
the  seductions  of  ambition.  Thus  on  the  one  hand,  shield- 
ed by  her  situation  from  temptations  to  vice,  she  is  on  the 
other,  allured  by  it  to  virtue.  Would  she  secure  her  influence 
over  her  husband,  she  must  be  virtuous ;  for  man,  even  when 
himself  degraded  byvice,  bows  before  purity  enshrined  in  a  fe- 
male form.  Would  she  have  her  house  well  regulated,  she  must 
set  the  example  of  economy,  sobriety,  and  order  :  would  she 
wish  her  children  to  become  all  that  is  noble  and  praiseworthy, 
she  must  herself  lead  the  way  to  excellence.  We  have  before 
seen,  that  this  situation,  though  more  favourable  than  that  of 
men  to  the  culture  of  the  heart,  is  not  equally  so  to  that  of  the 
understanding.  But  virtue  (^  for  mere  good  nature,^  says  the 
poet,  '  is  a  fool')  owes  to  vigour  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  all 
her  effective  energies.  If  then  the  situation  of  woman  in  socie- 
ty is  so  favourable  to  the  finishing  a  fine  character,  where 
there  is  the  frame  of  a  cultivated  intellect  to  begin  with,  but 
so  unfavourable  to  the  furnishing  that  frame,  how  important 
a  care  is  ii  to  parents  and  to  legislators  to  see  that  it  is  obtained 
in  early  youth. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  public  opinion ;  and  while  this  is  pure 
at  the  fountain,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  this  respect,  what 
might  not  a  race  of  enlightened  women  effect  ?  It  is  true,  their 
irinuience  would  be  chieny  felt  through  the  medium  of  their  bro<» 
thers,  their  husbands,  and  their  sons  :  but,  their  situation  lead-* 
ing  them  to  greater  purity  of  character,  that  influence  woold 
diffuse  itself  by  the  sinceritv  and  warmth  of  their  benevolence 
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atid  patriotism.  There  is  many  a  man  among  us,  who  would 
blush  to  have  his  wife  know  all  the  meanness  to  which  he  has 
stooped  in  political  life  ;  and  who  would  have  gone  to  greater 
lengths  in  the  career  of  degeneracy,  had  he  not  respected  the 
purer  spirit  which  dwelt  in  her  eye.  The  young  politician  of  our 
country  generally  sets  out — where  it  might  he  expected  that  en- 
lightened women  would  continue — with  pure  wishes  for  the 
good  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  :  but  he  finds  himself,  on  en- 
tering into  active  life,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  throwing 
away  his  exertions  by  acting  alone,  or  of  selecting  between  two 
selfish  parties,  that  which  he  shall  judge  the  least  corrupt*  Am- 
bition, too,  is  in  his  path,  to  tempt  him  to  seek  for  his  country's 
honours,  rather  than  her  prosperity.  Rivalships  commence. 
Perhaps  the  w^nts  of  a  rising  family  urge  him  on,  till  in  his  ea- 
gerness for  office,  he  becomes  not  only  corrupted,  but  a  corrupt- 
er of  others.  He  makes  light  of  buying  and  selling  the  con* 
sciences  of  men,  and  at  length,  unwilling  to  believe  in  a  virtue 
superior  to  his  own,  he  learns  to  regard  patriotism  and  the  rights 
of  man,  as  nothing  more  than  words,  with  which  he  may  sway 
the  multitude  to  his  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  wild  uproar  of  our  political  elements,  there  is  danger 
that  the  fire  of  freedom  may  become  extinguished.     This  dan- 

§er  will  be  less,  the  more  there  are,  among  its  guardians,  of 
lose  wh^  have  not  selfish  projects  of  their  own  to  make  them 
forget  the  importance  of  preserving  it.  Enlighten  the  female 
mind  to  understand  its  value,  and  here,  as  prefigured  by  a  cus- 
tom of  ancient  Rome,  women,  with  purity  of  devotioh,  shall 
watch  this  holy  flame,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  virtue,  and 
preserve  it  from  extinction. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  their  honest  fears,  that  if  the 
intellectual  power  in  the  female  sex  were  fully  developed  by 
education,  women  would  be  inclined  to  quit  their  present  sphere, 
and  intrude  themselves  into  that  of  men.  This  is  an  argument, 
however,  which  liberal  minded  men  do  not  like  to  urge, 
because,  to  say  to  women,  *  however  great  to  you,  may  be 
the  blessing  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  you  shall  not  pos- 
sess it,  lest  you  should  become  less  subservient  to  us,'  is  to  use 
the  very  language  with  which  tyranny  is  ever  ready  to  check 
the  march  of  mind  :  still  they  believe,  What  we  are  not  dispo- 
sed to  deny,  that  if  woman  should  lose  her  sense  of  dependency 
on  man,  society  would  be  deprived  of  its  sweetest  charm ; — and 
t];iey  fear  that  she  might. 
To  prove  that  this  apprehension  is  groundless,  let  us 
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again  report  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  and  here  we  most, 
in  some  instances,  desert  our  guide*     The  passions  form  a  de- 
partment of  this  science,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart's  work  is  deficient; 
and  in  the  course  of  tiie  argument,  we  must  state   opinions 
respecting  these,  formed  not  from  hooks,  but  from  observations 
in  numerous  instances,  continued  for  many  years.     In  these 
remarks,  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  that  race  of  man- 
kind on]y,  from  which  our  observations  have  been  drawn.  The 
diSerent  races  of  men  seem  to  us  to  have  possessed  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  in  different  degrees  ;  hence  what  is  generally  true  with 
regard  to  one  race,  may  be  false  with  respect  to  another.    Be- 
sides, we  think  the  progress  of  truth  has  heretofore  been  impe- 
dedy  by  philosophers  giving  too  much  weight  to  accounts  of  the 
manners  of  remote  ages,  or  distant  climes. 

Mr.  Stewart  considers  it  proved  by  the  French  economists, 
that  the  social  order  is,  in  its  most  material  respects,  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  of  nature.     That  this  is  the  case  in  the  assignment 
of  their  distinct  occupations  to  the  different  sexes,  appears  from 
considering,  that  although  the  civil  law  has  never  interfered,  yet 
the  more  society  improves,  the  more  invariably  do  we  find  the 
management  of  the  household,  and  the  care  of  the  children,  al- 
lotted to  the  female,  and  the  exterior  business  of  the  family  to- 
gether with  the  concerns  of  war  and  government,  to  the  male. 
This  subject  is  sometimes  treated,  as  if  it  was  supposed  thatba- 
man  ingenuity  contrived  these  conditions,  and  having  arranged 
Ihem,  the  men,  beii^  the  stronger  and  more  learned,  chose  for 
themselves  the  best,  and  left  the  others  for  the  women ;  who 
would,  should  they  ever  acquire  learning  and  skill  sufficient  to 
overmatch  theni,  reverse  this  order ;  or  at  least  share  with  the 
noen  in  their  envied  situation.     If  this  were  so,  then  indeed 
there  might  be  danger  that  woman  would  in  time  lose  "  oer 
sense  of  dependency  on  man,"  and  set  up  for  herself,    f^^  *|^ 
situation  similar  to  that  of  man  be  the  object  ofher  desires,  the 
more  her  power  became  extended  by  knowledge,  the  nearer 
she  would  approach  her  goal.    A  passage  from  Mr.  Stew- 
art^s  chapter  on  the  danger  of  confounding  final  with  physica/ 
causes,  may  help  to  elucidate  this  subject. 

'  To  the  logical  error  just  mentioned,  it  is  owing  that  so  msof 

*  false  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  principles  of  human  con- 
'  duct,  as  of  the  motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to  action* 

*  When  the  general  laws  of  our  internal  frame  are  attentively 

*  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have  for  their  obgect  the  hap;        | 
<  piness  and  improvement  both  of  the  individual  and  of  sociev' 
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«^This  is  their  final  cause,  as  the  end  for  which  wc  may  pre&ume 

*  they  were  destined  by  our  Maker.      But  in  such   cases  it  sel- 

*  dom  happens,  that  while  man  is  obeying  the  active  impulses  of 

*  his  nature,  he  has  any  idea  of  the  ultimate  ends  which  he  is 

*  promoting;  or  is  able  to  calculate  the  remote  efiects  of  the 

*  movements,  which  he  impresses  on  the  little  wheels  around 

*  him.     These  active  impi^lses,  therefore,  may,  in  one  sense,  be 

*  considered  as  the  efficient  causes  of  his  conduct,  inasmuch  as 

*  they  are  the  means  employed  to  determine  him  to  particular 
^  pursuits  and  habits,  and  as  they  operate  (in  the.  first  instance 

*  at  least)  without  any  reflection  on  his  part,  on  the  purposes  to 
*^hich  they  are  subservient.     Philosophers,  however,  have  in 

*  every  age  been  extremely  apt  to  conclude,  when  they  had  dis- 
•covered  the  salutary  tendency  of  any  active  principle,  that  it 

*  was  from  a  sense  or  foreknowledge  of  this  tendency  that  the 
'  principle  derived  its  origin.     Hence  have  arisen  the  theories 

*  which  attempt  to  account  for  all  our  actions  from  self-love; 
'  and  also  those  which  would  resolve  the  whole  of  morality, 

*  either  into  political  views  of  general  expediency,  or  into  an 

*  enlightened  regard  to  our  own  best  interest.* 

It  appears  to  tts  that  in  treating  the  subject  m  question,  there 
has  been  this  confounding  of  final  with  physical  causes,  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  here  speaks.  The  beauty  and  order  of 
human  society,  resulting  fi'om  the  present  relative  situation  of  the 
sexes,  may  be  clearly  shown,  and  ako  the  evils  which  would  re- 
sult from  reversing  their  occupations.  But  the  point  here  is, 
the  end  for  which  we  may  presume  we  were  designed  by  our 
Maker.  For,  of  all  those  men  and  women  whose  management 
has  thrown  society  into  this  beautiful  order,  not  one  of  them 
had  it  in  view,  or  acted  from  a  wish  to  establish  k  state  of  things 
which  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  the  species  collectively;  any 
more  than  the  sparrow,  in  Faley's  Theology,  built  her  nest  with 
the  sole  view  of  perpetuating  the  noble  race  of  sparrows. 

The  question  to  recur  to  is,  whether  the  present  order  of  things 
with  regard  to  the  occupations  ofthe  sexes  would  continue,  should 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  female  be  brought  to  their  most  per*- 
feet  state  by  education.  Now,  the  consideration  both  of  final  and 
physical  causes  afiects  the  argument.  It  will  appear  from  the 
passage  quoted,  that  in  the  progress  of  society,  there  is  a  part  to 
perform  which  God  reserves  for  himself,  and  one,  subordinate  to  it, 
which  be  assigns  to  man,  and  that  although  man  may  play  his 
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p^rt  imperfectly,  still  the  great  ends  of  Providence  wiU  advance  to 
tbeir  accomplishment     Man  cannot  always  discern  what  diese 
are,  nor  has  God  made  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  their  advaace- 
ment,  that  he  should.     Let  man  do  his  duty,  however  he  may 
have  learnt  it,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  i»  acting  mi  God's 
plan,  and  furthering  his  designs*     For  right  in  conduct  is  as  coo- 
sistent  within  itself,  as  truth  in  reasoning  ;and  as  tratb  can  never 
lead  to  error,  so  right  can  never  lead  to  wron^.      Hence,  having 
discovered  what  is  our  duty  to  our  fellow  beings,  we  need  no 
more  hesitate  to  do  it,  lest  it  should  lead  to  some  bad  consequence 
to  society  in  general,  than,  having  discovered  a   truth,  we  need 
fear  to  assume  it  as  a  premiss  in  reasoning,  lest  it  should  lead  to 
some  falsehood  in  the  conclusion.     True,  in  both  cases,  we  may 
effect  changes,  but  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  this  can 
only  happen,  when  the  present  order  of  thmgs,  or   mode  of  be- 
lief, is  wrong.     Ifit  can  be  shown  conclusively,    as  we  think  it 
has  been,*  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mea  in  their  capacity  as  legis- 
lators to  make  provision  for  the  education   of  female  youtn,  9S 
well  as  that  of  their  own  sex ;  they  need  not  indulge  in  anj  ap- 
prehensions that  they  shall,  in  doing  it,  mar  the  benevolent  d^ 
signs   of  Providence  ;  but  they  may  rest    fully   assured,  that 
whatever  change  may  be  effected,  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  that  if  the  present  order  of  society  should  be  deranged, 
^  more  perfect  one  would  ensue.     But  those  whom  we  have 
supposed  our  adversaries,   will  be  the  first  to   insist  that  die 
present  is  the  order  of  nature,  that  woman  now  fills  the  station 
yi\i\c\\  is  allotted  her  by  her  Maker.     How  arrogant  then  mnst 
man  be,  to  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  reverse  this  allotment  f  As 
reasonably  might  he  fear  to  plant  a  tree,  lest  some  one  by  climb- 
ing it  should  pluck  the  stars  from  their  courses,  as  to  fear  to  do 
justice  to  his  sister,  or  his  companion,  lest  he  should  take  her 
from  that  sphere  in  which  God  has  appointed  her  to  move! 

We  will  now  consider  what  are  those  active  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture, which  we  are  authorized  to  call  the  efficient  causes  of  ^ 
ciety's  having,  in  the  respect  in  question,  taken  its  present  form ; 
and  if  we  can  show  that  these  depend  upon  a  character  ot^ 
mind  to  which  the  improvement  in  female  education  tontenwu 
for,  will  not  reach,  all  honest  apprehensions  of  its  disturbing* 
prder  of  society  must  vanish. 

The  sexes  have  a  different  set  of  occupations.  They  ^^ 
taken  different  courses  in  following  the  impulses  of  their  nafl^> 
consequently,   they  have  different  impulses,  or  there  is  a  du- 

*  See  Mrs.  Willard's  Plan  pf  Female  Education. 
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ference  in  tbe  natural  constitution  of  their  minds.  Has  mind  a 
sex  ?  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked  with  a  sneer,  and 
it  deserves  little  but  a  sneer  for  its  answer :  It  is  vague,  and  it  is 
unpbilosopbical,  for  it  contains  one  of  those  analogies  to  matter, 
which  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  writers  have  so  clearly  demonstra- 
ted, to  be  so  apt  to  throw  error  and  confusion  into  whatever  spe* 
culations  concerning  mind,  they  may  chance  to  enter.  But  there 
is  surely  no  antecedent  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  He  in 
whose  hand  are  the  elements  of  mind,  has  the  power,  and  may 
have  the  will,  to  design  and  mingle  them  differendy  in  the  differ- 
ent sexes,  or  in  different  races  of  mankind,  as  may  best  dispose  his 
creatures  to  follow  out  that  path  in  which  he  intends  them  to 
move.  That  this  difference  is  actually  made,  appears  from  the 
argument  already  stated  :  In  what  it  consists,  or  what  are  pre- 
cisely those  faculties  or  impulses  of  the  mind  effected  by  it,  is  an 
important  subject  of  philosophical  speculation.  Much  time  would 
be  required  to  do  it  justice,  and  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
give  all  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  the  opinions  we  are  about 
to  state  are  founded ;  but  every  one  who  has  human  nature  with- 
in, or  human  beings  around  him,  may  test  their  correctness  by 
consciousness,  or  observation. 

*  The  power  of  reason,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *  is  unquestionably 

*  the  most  important  by  far,  of  those  which  are  comprehended 

*  under  the  general  title  of  Intellectual.     It  is  on  the  right  use  of 

*  this  power,  that  our  success  in  the  pursiiits  both  of  knowledge 

*  and  of  happiness  depends  ;  and  it  is  by  the  exclusive  possession  of 

*  it  that  Man  is  distinguished,  in  the  most  essential  respects,  from 

*  the  lower  animals.' 

In  regard  to  this  important  power,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  difference  between  the  sexes.  The  faculty  by 
which  truth  and  good  are  apprehended,  appears  to  us  the  same  in 
the  two  sexes  :  Nor,  under  an  equal  state  of  cultivation,  have  we 
been  able  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
.possessed.  It  is  not  then  from  this  intellectual  faculty  of  the  mind, 
that  the  sexes  have  set  out  on  different  courses,  but  from  some 
other  not  yet  examined  ;  and  any  cultivation  here  would  not 
reach  the  efficient  causes  of  their  different  destinations.  But  it  is 
togive  the  female  sex  )the  enjoyment  of  this  faculty,  brought  to 
its  best  state  by  cultivation,  that  we  contend.  The  importance 
of  the  power  shows  the  importance  of  the  object,  while  the  fact 
that  the  mental  difference  which  has  led  the  sexes  to  take  differ- 
ent courses,  does  not  lie  in  this  power,  shows  that  from  its  culti- 
vation, or  increase  in  tither  sex,  the  derangement  of  the  present 
order  of  society  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 
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That  difference  of  mental  character,  which  in  our  opinion  hsis 
impelled,  and  will  impel  the  sexes  to  different  sitaations,  lies  in 
the  passions.    Here  the  Creator  appears  to  have  made  an  es- 
sential  difference  in  the  frame  of  their  nature.     Not  that  there  is 
a  single  passion  possessed  by  the  one  sex,  which  is  not  possessed 
by  the  other ;  but  they  appear  to  be  shared  in  such  difierent  pro- 
portions, that  their  results,  appearing  in  action,  are  materially 
different.     The  far  greater  degree  in  which  the  passion  of  fear 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  female  constitutes  the  most  marked  dif- 
erence  between  the  sexes  :  and*this  is  of  itself  sufficient,  to  impel 
the  female  sex,  voluntarily,  to  take  that  place  in  society,  wiiere 
they  will  be  least  exposed  to  danger.  We  do  not   believe  that 
women  would  be  inclined  to  command  armies,  or    harrangne  in 
senates.     They  possess  the  passion  of  ambition,   it  is  true  ;  so  do 
men  the  passion  of  fear ;  but  with  women,  fear   would  prevail 
over  ambition,  where  with  men,  ambition  would  prevail  ovec 
fear. 

That  women  are  naturally  more  under  the  influence  of  ^ 
than  men,  was  held  as  an  undoubted  truth,  until  the  age  of  scep- 
ticism, just  gone  bv.    During  that  period,  this  among  many  other 
facts  of  common  oDservation  was  doubted.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  women  possess  as  much  passive  courage  as  men.   A  woman 
quits  the  world  with  as  much  composure  as  a  man ;  she  willa.*  soon 
devote  herself  to  death  for  her  child  or  her  country  ;  and  there  are 
nearly  as  many  instances  of  female  suicide,  as  of  male.  The  cases, 
however,  in  which  women  suffer  with  a  fortitude,  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  that  of  men,  is  where  the  evil  suffered  is  believed  to  be 
ultimate ;  that  is,  where  it  is  not  imagined  that  any  other  or  great- 
er mischief  may  proceed  from  it.     We  have  witnessed  occaaons 
where  a  child  has  been  accidentally  hurt,  when  a  cynical  specta- 
tor would  have  charged  the  mother  with  affectation  of  distress, 
while  he  accused  the  father  of  indifference.     The  mother's  fear, 
in  this  case,  magnified  the  danger,  and  she  already  saw  her  dar- 
ling in  tlie  arms  of  death  :  The  father,  less  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  was  not  equally  moved,  because  his  imagination  was 
not  equally  prone  to  picture  a  fatal  result  to  the  accident     (« 
cases  where  women  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  it  is 
in  cases  where  no  evil  beyond  the  grave  is  apprehended.     ^'^^^^ 
there  is,  women  are  ever  more  affected  by  it  than  men.     This  ac^ 
counts  in  part  for  their  being  more  religious  ;  as  in  the  supposed 
case,  they  would  naturally  be  more  earnest,  "  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  td  come." 

The  trath  seems  to  be  that  when  a  danger  Is  apprehencfc^' 
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n&d  acknowledged  by  a  man,  it  affects  him  much  as  it  does  wo- 
man, but  his  mind  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  resisting  or  keep- 
ing out  the  thoughts  of  it,  which  a  woman's  does  not  In  acting 
before  the  public,  man  shows  far  kss  trepidation  th^q  woman.  It 
is  not  because  a  man  is  more  willing  to  be  disgraced  than  a  wo- 
man, but  he  scarcely  thinks  at  all  of  the  probabilities  of  failure ; 
whereas,  it  is  this  circumstance  that  almost  wholly  engrosses  a 
woman,  and  her  imagination  dwelling  upon  it  will  magnify  it 
to  something  approaching  a  certainty.  If,  however,  the  motive 
that  led  her  on,  be  strong  enough  to  make  her  act  notwithstand- 
ing her  fears,  she  goes  before  the  public  in  the  full  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, expecting  disgrace,  and  prepared  for  the  worst  that  fate 
can  inflict.  Hence,  the  very  apprehensiveness  of  a  woman's 
spirit  gives  her  fortitude  to  suffer.  When  the  trial  comes,  it  is 
with  her  but  sufferinc?  it  the  second  time.  She  has  already  ^one 
through  it  in  imaginltion.  The  mind  of  a  man,  thinking  not  of 
the  evil  till  it  comes,  is  then  disconcerted*  Women  apprehend 
€fvils  which  they  never  suffer  ;  men  su&r  those  which  they  never 
apprehended.  But  this  is  a  structure  of  mind  for  which  woman 
might  almost  complain  of  her  maker;  so  much  does  it  render 
her%n  object  of  pity,  if  he  had  not  provided  her  a  compensation. 
It*is  not  changed,  though  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  power  ;  and  unwise,  as  unfeeling,  must  he  be,  who 
would  be  unwilling  that  it  should  be  corrected.  A  woman  im- 
bued with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  no  more  indulges  in  mere- 
ly imaginary  fears,  than  a  man ;  but  those  whose  causes  are  real, 
make  a  much  deeper  impression.  Doubtless  the  structure  of  the 
body  has  its  effects  in  this  case,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  mind.  .  The 
Ifemale  form  is  not  built  for  strength,  and  there  is  something  call- 
ed firmness  of  nerve  possessed  by  the  male  sex  and  not  by  the 
female.  Thus,  perpetually  awake  to  a  sense  of  danger,  placed 
in  a  world  where  she  is  surrounded  by  beings  stronger  than  she, 
who  may  be  wicked,  woman  rests  not  upon  herself.  Man  is  pla- 
ced beside  her ;  she  turns  her  imploring  eye  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. He  is  proud  of  his  superior  strength  ;  she  is  loved,  that 
she  acknowledges  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  exert  it ;  and 
encircled  by  his  arm,  her  apprehensions  subside  iirto  a  confidence 
of  safety.  Nor  is  the  case  altered,  by  any  cultivation  of  intellect  on 
the  part  of  the  female,  or  want  of  it  on  that  of  the  male.  The 
more  mind  a  woman  possesses,  the  more  she  is  alive  to  feel  her- 
self a  woman.     Let  the  oak  be  scathed  or  stinted,   the  vine  will 
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still  hang  herself  around  it,  and  the  thicker  are  her  clusters  thie 
more  she  feels  her  need  of  the  support. 

How  wise  is  He  who  thus  constituted  this  frame  of  human 
things  !  wlio  thus  uses  the  weakness  and  the  pride  of  mankio(^ 
to  bring  society  into  that  order  with  which  human  happiness  best 
consists  !  How  wicked  would  be  the  design  to  break  his  order, 
yet  how  honourable  to  be  indeed  *  workers  together  with  God,' 
in  bringing  it  to  its  perfection.  We  wish  not  to  make  woman  inde- 
pendent of  him  whom  infinite  wisdom  has  provided  for  her  pro- 
tector ;  we  only  wish  to  make  her  more  able  to  repay  him  for  his 
protection  ;  to  give  her,  by  an  enlightened  education,  those  heaf- 
rog  properties,  which,  while  she  twines  herself  around  his  soul, 
shall  extract  all  its  impurities,  and  nourish  all  its  virtues. 


Art.  V.  A  New-England  Tale ;  or  Sketches  of  J^ew-Enghnd 
Character  and  Manners,  J2mo.  pp.  277,  New-York.  Bliss  ir 
White,  1822. 

Of  books  that  profess  to  illustrate  American  society  and  lyo' 
ners,  we  have  never  met  with  one  which  so  perfectly  and  agreeably 
accomplishes  the  design,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  litde  yolame 
before  us.  Our  political  institutions,  the  state  of  learning  among 
us,  and  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the  national  character,  have 
been  often  discussed  and  displayed;  but  our  domestic  manners, 
the  social  and  the  moral  influences,  which  operate  in  retire- 
ment, and  in  common  intercourse,  and  the  multitude  of  local  p^ 
culiarities,  which  form  our  distinctive  features  upon  the  many  p<»* 

1)led  earth,  have  very  seldom  been  happily  exhibited  in  /^{^ 
iterature.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  Knick- 
erbocker, Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  HoUoir, 
has  given,  in  inimitable  burlesque,  very  natural,  just,  and  pictii- 
resque  views  of  one  class  of  people  in  the  land  ;  but  they  are  all 
ludicrous  subjects,  and  do  little  towards  forming  a  history  of  the 
diversities  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  behaviour,  as  Aey  M* 
manifest  in  any  of  our  little  communities,  detached,  as  it  were, 
from  the  great  world.  We  have  seen  but  two  attempts  of  tb^ 
sort  which  merit  any  praise,  a  story  called  Salem  Witchcraft,  aO" 
Mr.  Tyler's  forgotten,  and  we  fear,  lost  narrative  of  the  Algeria* 
Captive,  both  of  which  relate  to  times  long  past.  Any  foture 
collector  of  our  national  tales,  would  do  well  to  snatch  these  frow 
oblivion,  and  to  give  them  that  place  among  the  meinoriab  oi 
other  days,  which  is  due  to  the  early  and  authentic  historians  ^ 
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a  countrj.  We  say  the  historians — ^we  do  not  mean  to  irank  the 
writers  of  these  tales,  among  the  recorders  of  statutes,  and  bat- 
tles, and  party  chronicles  ;  but  among  those  true  historians  which 
Dr.  Moore  says,  are  wanting,  to  give  us  just  notions  of  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  ancient  Greeks  were,  in  their  domestic  affections, 
and  retired  deportment ;  and  with  whom  Fielding  classes  himself, 
nearly  in  these  words  :  *  Those  dignified  authors  who  produce 
what  are  called  true  histories,  are  indeed  writers  of  fictions,  while 
I  am  a  true  historian,  a  describer  of  society  as  it  exists,  and  of 
men  as  they  are.' 

An  historian  of  this  sort,  is  the  author  of  the  New-England 
Tale,  whomsoever  he  or  she  may  be :  a  person  of  fine  feelings, 
and  of  fine  observation,  skilled  in  interpreting  motives  of  action, 
well  acquainted  with  that  true  moral  philosophy,  which  has  as- 
€:ertained  much  of  the  natural  influences  of  habit,  example,  and 
education  upon  the  formation  of  character,  and  with  this  know- 
ledge, possessing  that  delicacy  of  discernment,  which  produces  feli- 
city of  manner  in  literary  composition,  and  is,  in  fact,  acorabi- 
na^tion  of  generous  sentiments,  wide  intelligence,  and  enlightened 
taste ;  and  which,  when  applied  to  literature,  communicates  what- 
ever it  perceives  or  enjoys  with  a  gracefulness,  sensibility,  and 
simplicity,  that  vanity,  mediocrity,  and  self-assumption,  never  can 
attain.  The  New-England  Tale  is  prefaced  by  a  modest  decla- 
ration that  its  limited  and  simple  aim  is  to  give  a^  descriptive 
sketch  of  some  prevailing  characteristics  of  New-England  ;  and 
this  is  done  in  the  succeeding  pages,  so  as  to  afTord  a  continu- 
ed interest,  and  a  lively  pleasure  to  the  reader,  and  to  demand, 
as  an  act  of  justice,  (so  we  think,)  sincere  commendation  from 
the  candid  and  the  rational  Surely  no  debt  which  opinion  can 
pay,  is  rendered  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  debtor,  than  the 
honest  tribute  of  praise,  accorded  by  one  who  has  been  regaled 
by  a  beautiful  literary  production  to  him  who  has  bestowed  it. 

Of  all  those  who  animate  our  solitude,  refresh  our  weariness, 
and  beguile  our  cares,  the  most  successful  is  he  who  furnishes  us 
with  a  new  and  interesting  story.  He  carries  us  out  of  the  world 
of  our  Self-love,  into  one  resembling,  in  many  particulars,  that  of 
our  experience,  and  makes  us  forget  whatever  is  positively  pain- 
ful in  our  lot,  or  wanting  to  pur  happiness.  This  is  done  by  era- 
ploying  the  imagination  agreeably /by  presenting  to  it  such  views 
of  the  human  heart  with  its  affections,  and  of  human  life  in 
its  appearances,  its  modes  of  enjoyment  and  improvement, 
of  suffering  and  degeneracy,   as  interest  curiosity,  increase   our 
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knowledge,  correct  our  false  opinions,  and,  what  is  more  powioo' 
iul  than  all,  appeal  to  our  sympathies.    We  love   an  interesting 
fiction,  because,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  appear, 
it  addresses  our  love  of  truth — not  the  mere  love  of  facts  ex- 
pressed by  true  names  and  dates,  but  die  love  of  that  higher 
truth,  the  truth  of  nature  and  of  principles,  which  is  a  primitive 
law  of  the  human  mind,  and  only  to  be  effaced  by  the  most  de- 
plorable perversion.    A  good  novel  addresses  itself  very  power- 
fully to  our  moral  nature  and  conscience;  and  to  those  good  feel- 
ings, and  good  principles,  which  Providence  has  planted  within 
us,  constantly  to  remind  us  that  *  we  have,  all  of  us,  one  hpisan 
heart.'    In  actual  life  our  business  and  necessities  come  between 
us  and  living  men  :  their  sentiments,  examples,  and   history,  do 
not  appeal  to  our  generosity  and  our  admiration,  so  affectingly  as 
they  would,  did  not  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  rich- 
es, and  a  thousand  other  counteracting  influences  upon  our  better 
nature,  choak  up  our  sympathies^  and  prevent  them  from  flowing 
along  in  their  natural  exuberance  with  the  destinies  and  the  feel- 
ings of  our  fellow  creatures.  But  no  mixed  motives  enter  into  the 
emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  creations  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet.      When   they  bring  before  us  the  figure,  passions, 
thoughts,   expressions,  and  adventures  of  their  ideal  persona- 
ges, our  interests  and  prejudices  disappear— *-then  we  give  our 
Jiomage  to  genius  and  virtue,  and  our  pity  to  raisfortunc— w« 
pour  out  our  indignation  upon  crime,  and  plead  for  the  tempted 
and  the  fallen,  without  a  check  from  envy  in  ourselves,  in  ^ 
contemplation  of  greatness  and  goodnesss,  and  without  a  fear  of 
censure  from  others,  on  account  of  our  tenderness  for  infinnity^ 
or  our  forgiveness  of  sin.     We  feel  ourselves,  as  we  look  upon  a 
touching  picture,  or  as  we  read  of  a  trjdng  isituation,  io  be  jost 
and  generous,  according  to  our  emotions — and  we  love  to  feel  soj 
we  love  to  experience  these  secret  sympadiies,  and  we  applaw 
ourselves  for  them  ;  and  these  are  more  or  less  lively,  more  or 
less  efficacious  in  their  practical  operation  on  our  habitual  disp^ 
sitions  and  conduct,  according  to  the  previous  cultivation  ^ 
ascendency  of  our  moral  sentiments  and  principles.    The  writer 
of  moral  fiction  always  presumes  upon  the  existence  and  s«scep- 
tibility  of  these  sentiments  and  principles,   when  he  distributes 
virtues  and  vices ;  and  he  directs  his  train  ofretributions,  not  oa- 
ly  in  conformity  to  the  obvious  system  of  Providence,  but  accor- 
ding to  the  demand  of  his  reader's  probable  judgment  and  roorai 
sense ;  proving  thus  his  respect  for  the  natural  virtue  of  the  com- 
mon mind,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  propriety  of  the  inm" 
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vidual  characters  which' he  attempts  to  portray*  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moral  sense  is,  however,,  far  from  constituting  all 
the  pleasure  produced  by  fine  fiction  The  delight  of  pure  imar 
gination,  the  transportation  of  ourselves  beyond  our  own  boun- 
ded vision  and  existence  to  the  past  and  the  distant,  into  scenes  of 
splendor,  and  into  conditions  which  fancy  has  devised,  and  fancy 
only  could  sustain  or  enjoy,  are  among  the  rarest  pleasures  that 
the  reader  of  fiction  tastes.  We  do  not  distrust  that  the  enchant* 
ment  thus  produced  is  among  the  liveliest  enjoyments  of  the  fan- 
ciful mind,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  susceptibility  of  this  excite- 
tnentis  universal,  whether  it  is  a  healthful  employment  of  the 
mind,  and  whether  it  is  a  source  of  so  sweet,  so  complacent,  or  so 
deep  emotions,  as  the  other  more  frequent  and  familiar  exercise  of 
imagination,  which  is  afforded  by  those  who  never  soar  to  ^  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,'  but  who,  limiting  themselves  to  the 
nature '  common  to  man,'  study  the  characters  of  communities,  the 
local  peculiarities  of  separated  regions,  the  traits  marked  by 
grades  of  station,  and  the  influence  of  passions  and  interests,  ope- 
rating at  different  periods,  and  under  various  events  of  life.  Are 
there  not  more  persons  who  will  be  affected,  who  will  remember 
it  for  a  longer  time,  and  who  will  experience  a  more  natural 
pleasure,  at  the  sight  of  one  of  Wilkins'  simple  and  expressive 
pictures,  similar  to  that  which  describes  the  oppression  of  a 
hard  hearted  landlord  and  his  suffering  tenants,  or  that  of  a 
blind  fiddler  in  a  motly  family  of  the  common  people,  producing 
a  coarse  but  gay  delight,  than  there  are  >vho  can  feel  and  un- 
derstand the  sublimities  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  is  there  not 
something  more  sweet  and  salutary,  in  the  talent  which  moves 
and  teaches  so  widely,  than  in  that  which  enchants  and  astonishes 
only  a  few  gifted  minds  f  We  do  not  pretend  to  put  upon  a  level, 
the  genius  which  gave  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse  to  canvass, 
with  that  which  produced  the  Distraining  for  Rent ;  but  we  con- 
tend, that  though  the  emotions  of  unspeakable  admiration  inspired 
by  the  former  picture,  can  be  experienced  in  their  strongest  pow- 
er only  by  the  most  cultivated  and  exalted  minds,  yet  the  lesson 
of  pity  apd  forbearance  taught  by  the  jatter,  is  extensively  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and  we  love  the  artist  who 
enters  into  the  concerns  and  sufferings  of  the  humble,  whose 
genius  condescends  to  men  of  low  estate^  and  who  allies  himself 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  when  he  teaches  the  caUous  and  the  cru- 
el, how  deep  are  the  wounds  they  inflict,  and  how  terrible  the 
retribution  they  may  provoke.    We  admire  the  inventive  talent 
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which  employs  itself  in  the  proviDce  of  daily  life,  which  detide^ 
ate^  what  we  have    all  felt  and  observed,  which  detects  the 
vices  that  poison  domestic   peace,   aod  corrupt  social  virtue, 
or  which  displays  the  opinions   and  passions  that  dignify  aad 
sweeten,  or  debase  and  embitter  our  earthly  existence  just  as  they 
are  disciplined  and  directed  by  education  and   ^f-governmeot 
This  employment  of  genius  is  not  only  good  for  the  use  of  edify- 
ing, but  is  most  estimable  for  the  quality  of  pleasing  ;  for  surd/ 
the  enjoyment  thus  produced  is  wider  in  extent,  and  greater  in 
amount,  from  the  frequency  of  its  excitement,  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  higher  displays  of  power,  employed  upon  loftier  sab- 
jects,  and  addressed  to  more  elevated  faculties.      Hence  we  be- 
lieve, that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  when  he  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field— Maria  Edjreworth,  when  she  sketched  Simple  Susan,  and 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  when  she  drew  her  Cottauers  of  GlenbHT- 
nie— rendered  a  service  to   virtue,  and  created  an  augmentation 
of  human  happiness,  which  many  a  Venerable  folio,  and  many  a 
splendid  epic,  adorned  by  j^reat  names,  and  honoured  by  great 
critics,  never'  can  effect :  nor  do  we  at  a'l  overrate  the  talent  and 
the   design  displayed  in  our  New-England  tale,  by  classing  it 
with  the  interesting  stories  we  have  mentioned;  neither  do  we  fear 
that  it,  any  more  than  they,  will  fall  into  obscurity,  or  fail  to  com- 
mand its  just  share  of  admiration,  or  to  do  its  proper  portion  of 
good. 

The  following  brief  outline,  may   serve  in   some   small  mea- 
sure to  illustj'ate  this  story,  and   we  trust  it  will   sufBcientJy 
excite  the  curiosity  of  those  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  seen  it, 
to  procure   so  interesting  a  work.     It  is  original,  natural,  and 
beautiful ;  written  with  such  simplicity,  with  such  *  a  soul  of  good- 
ness,' with  such  purity  of  taste,  style,  and  purpose;  in  such  affini- 
ty with  things  lovely,  honourable,   and  of  good   report,  that  it 
must  be  acceptable  to  minds  in  accordance  with  itself:  and  they 
who  would  correct  what  is  evil,  and  cherish  what  is  good,  intlie 
character  of  the  society  which  it  so  truly  describes,  may  be  shown 
in  this  mirror  of  just  representation,  the  weeds  that  are  to  be 
rooted  out,  and  the  virtues  that  are  to  be  cultivated,  in  the  fair- 
est and  happiest,   as  well  as  in   the  less  favoured   districts  of 
this  our  blessed   native  land. 

Jane  Elton,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  a  young  female,  left  aj 
orphan  when  she  was  too  young  to  provide  for  herself  and 
thrown  upon  the  bounty  of  a  relation,  whose  tender  mercies  were 
cruel.  The  mind  of  this  child  had  been  sown  early  with  that 
good  seed,  which  springeth  up  and  beareth  fruit  abundandy,  the 
seed  of  a  tender  mother's  christian  example  and  judicious  cares; 
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cares  which  had  kept  her  from  all  the  €vil  communications  thalt 
corrupt  good  manners,  and  had  moreover  instilled  the  principles 
of  stead&st  integrity  and  uniform  selfrgovernment.  The  cha- 
racters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton  are  very  happily  described.  The 
wide  difference  that  existed  between  them,  is  at  once  displayed 
in  a  single  application  of  the  words  of  scripture — He  was  *  of  the 
earth,  earthy' — she  '  of  theheavens,  heavenly.'  And  as  is  common 
to  the  maternal  influence,  this  pure  and  excellent  mother  transfu- 
sed her  own  spirit  into  her  child,  in  whom  the  '  uses  of  adversity' 
wrought  a  perfection,  of  goodness,  which  is  perhaps  only  to  be 
produced  by  affliction.  The  character  of  the  individual  appointed 
to  the  discipline  of  the  little  ^rl,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  is 
admirably  foreshown  in  the  following  conversation  between  the 
lady  herself  and  her  two  sisters. 

*  The  day  after  the  funeriil,  Jane  was  sitting  in  Mrs.  Elston's  room, 
which,  IQ  her  eyes,  was  consecrated  by  her  sickness  and  death  ;  the 
three  aunts  met  at  Mr.  Elton's  house  ;  she  heard  the  ladies  ap- 
proaching through  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  hastily  taking  up 
her  Bible,  which  she  had  been  trying  to  read,  she  drew  her  little 
bench  behind  the  curtain  of  her  mother's  bed.  There  is  an  instinct 
in  childhood  that  discerns  affection  wherever  it  exists,  and  shrinks 
from  the  coldness  of  calculating  selfishness.  In  all  their  adversity, 
neither  Jane  nor  her  mother  had  ever  been  cheered  by  a  glimmer- 
ing of  kindness  from  these  relatives.  Mrs.  Elton  had  founded  no 
expectations  on  them  for  her  child  ;  with  her  usual  irresolution  she 
had  shrunk  from  preparing  Jane's  mind  for  the  shocks  that  awaited 
her.  . 

'  The  three  sisters  were  led  in  by  a  young  woman  who  had  offer- 
ed to  stay  with  Jane  till  some  arrangement  was  made  for  her.  In 
reply  to  their  asking  where  she  was,  the  girl  pointed  to  the  b^d. 

*  *'  There/'  she  said,  **  taking  op  rf65fpof/y.— A  body  would 
think,"  added  she,  ^*  that  she  had  lost  her  uncles  and  aunts  as  well 
as  her  father  and  mother.  And  she  might  as  well,"  (she  continued, 
in  a  tone  low  enough  not  to  be  heard,)  ^*  for  any  good  they  will  do 
her." 

*  The  eldest  sister  began  the  conference  by  saying,  **  That  she 
(rusted  that  it  wa$  not  expected  she  should  take  Jane  upon  her 
hands — that  she  was  not  so  well  off  as  either. of  her  sisters — that  to 
be  sure  she  had  no  children  ;  but  then  Mr.  Daggett  and  herself  eaU 
ctdated  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ;  that 
no  longer  ago  than  that  morning,  Mr.  D.  and  she  had  agreed  to  pay 

the  expense  of  one  of  the  young  Cherokees  at  the  school  at '  ; 

that  there  was  9  great  work  going  on  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
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tbey  had  the  heart  gireo  them  to  help  it,  they  coold  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  withdraw  any  aid  for  a  mere  wordly  purpose  !" 
'  Mrs.  Convers  (the«ecood  sister)  said  that  she  had  not  any  religioa, 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  pretend  to  any  ;  that  she  had  ways  eoougii 
to  spend  her  money  without  sending  it  to  Owyhee  or  the  ForeigA 
School ;  that  she  and  her  husband  had  worked  hard«  and   saved  afl 
for  their  children  ;  and  now  they  meant  they  should  make  as  good  a 
figure  as  any  body's  children  in  the  country.     It  took  a  great  deal 
of  money,  she  said,  to  pay  the  dancing- master,    and   the  draw- 
ing-master, and  the  music-master  ;  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her 
sisters  to  think  how  much  it  took  to  dress  a  family  of  girls  genteelly. 
It  was  not  now,  w  it  used  to  be  when  they  were  g^rls  :  now-a-dajs, 
girls  must  have  merino  shawls,  and  their  'winter  hats,  and  sumfaer 
hats,  and  prunella  shoes,  and  silk  stockings  ; — It  was  qaite  I'mpofl- 
sible  to  be  decent  without  them.     Besides,  she  added,  as  she  did  net 
]i?e  in  the  same  place  with  Jane,  it  was  not  natural  she  sbooM  feel 
for  her.     It  was  her  decided  opinion,  that  Jane  had  better  be  put  oat 
at  once,  at  some  place  where  she  could  do  light  work  till  she  was  a 
little  used  to  it  ;  and  she  would  advise  too,  to  her  changiog  her  name, 
the  child  was  so  young  she  could  not  care  about  a  name,  and  she 

should  be  much  mortified  to  have  it  known,  in  the  town  of-^ 1 

that  her  daughters  had  a  cousin  that  was  a  hired  girL 

*  There  was  something  in  this  harsh  counsel  which  touched  Mrs, 
Wilson's  (the  younger  si^ter^s)  pride,  though  it  failed  to  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  humanity.  She  said  she  desired  to  be  thankful  that  she 
had  been  kept  from  any  such  sinful  courses  as  sendii^  her  children 
ta  a  dancing-school ;  nobody  could  say  she  had  not  done  her  duty  by 
them  ;  the  minister's  family  was  not  kept  more  strict  than  ber'^s. 

'  •*  No,"  said  Mrs.  Convers,  ♦•  and  by  all  accounts  is  not  more 
disorderly." 

*  '*  Well,  that  is  not  our  fault,  Mrs.  Convers,  if  we  plant  and  wa- 
ter, we  cannot  give  the  increase." 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  should  have  remembered  that  God  does  give  the  in- 
crease to  those  that  rightly  plant,  and  faithfully  water.  But  Mrs. 
W's  tongue  was  familiar  with  many  texts,  that  had  never  entered  ber 
understanding,  or  influenced  her  heart. 

'  Mrs.  Wilson  continued—"  Sister  Coavers,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  da- 
ty  to  warn  you*— you,  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  worthy  di' 
vines  who  abborred  all  such  sinful  practices,  that  you  should  own 
that  you  send  your  children  to  dancing-school,  astonishes  andgrieres 
my  spirit.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  C ,  in  reporting  the  awaken- 
ing in  his  parish,  mentions  that  not  one  of  th^  girls  that  attend^ 
dancing-school  were  among  the  converts,  whereas  two,  who  bid 
engaged  to  attend  it,  but  had  received  a  remarkable  warning  in> 
dream,  were  among  the  first  and  brightest  ?" 
.<  **  I  would  assoon,^'  she  continued,  •*  follow  one  of  my  children 
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to  the  grave,  as  to  see  her  in  that  broad  road  to  dctstructiOD^  which 
leads  through  a  ball-room*' 

*  *<  It  is  easy  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Conyers,  (adjusting  her  smart 
mourning  cap  at  the  glass)  "  to  run  down  sins  we  have  no  .  fancy 
for," 

^  Mrs.  Wilson's  ready  answer  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of 
Jane's  humble  friend,  who  asked,  if  the  ladies  had  determined  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  little  girl. 

*  Mrs.  Wilson  in  her  vehemence  had  quite  forgotten  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  but  now  brought  back  to  it,  and  instigated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  superiority  to  Mrs.  Convers,  and  a'little  nettled  by  the  excu« 
les  of  Mrs.  Da^^ett,  which  she  thought  were  meant  as  a  boast  of  su- 
perior piety,  she  said,  that  as  she  had  no  dancing^masters  to  pay, 
and  had  not  '*  that  morning  agreed"  to  adopt  a  Cherokee — she  could 
afford  to  take  Jane  for  a  little  while.  The  child,  she  said,  must  not  think 
of  depending  upon  her  for  life,  for  though  she  was  a  widow,  and 
could  do  what  she  was  a  mind  to  with  her  own,  she  could  not  jus- 
tify herself  in  taking  the  children's  meat" — and  she  would  have  ad- 
ded— *^  throw  it  to  the  dogs," — ^but  she  was  interrupted  by  a  person 
who,  unregarded  by  the  ladies,  had  taken  her  seat  among  them. 

*  This  was  a  middle  aged  woman,  whose  mind  had  been  unsettled 
in  her  youth  by  misfortunes.  Having  no  mischevious  propensities, 
she  was  allowed  to  indulge  her  vagrant  inclinations,  in  wandering 
from  house  to  house,  and  town  to  tdwn,  her  stimulated  imagination 
furnishing  continual  amusement  to  the  Curious  by  ber  sagacious  ob- 
servations., and  unfailing  mirth  to  the  young'*anc|  vulgar,  by  the  fan- 
ciful medley  in  which  she  arrayed  her  person.  There  were  some 
who  noticed  in  her  a  quickness  of  feeling  that  indicated  original  sen- 
sibility, which,  perhaps^  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sufferings.  The 
dogs  of  a  surly  maste^  would  sometimes  bark  at  her,  because 
her  dress  resembled  tbf^  obnoxious  livery  of  the  beggar — a  class 
they  had  been  taught  tp  chase  with  pharisaical  antipathy.  But  ex- 
cept wheq  her  timid  Mature  was  alarmed  by  the  sortie  of  dogs,; 
which  she  always  called  the  devil's  servants,  crazy  Bet  found  a 
welcome  wherever  she  went. 

*  It  is  common  for  persons  in  ber  unfortunate  circumstances  to  seek 
every  soene  of  excitement.  The  sober,  sedate  manners  of  the 
New- England  people,  and  the  unvaried  tenor  of  their  lives,  afford 
but  few  of  these.  Wherever  there  was  an  awakening,  pr  a  camp- 
meeting,  crazy  Bet  was  sure  to  be  found.  She  was  often  seen  by 
moonlight  wandering  in  the  church-yard,  plucking  the  nettles  from 
the  graves,  and  wreathing  the  monuments  with  ground-pine.  She 
would  watch  for  whole  nights  by  the  side  of  a  grave  in  her  native 
village,  where  twenty  years  before  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
her  lover,  who  was  drowned  on  the  day  before  they  were  to  have 
been  married.    She  would  range  the  woods,  and  climb  to  the  verv 
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moantninVtop)  to  get  sweet  flowers,  to  scatter  over  the  mound  cif 
earth  that  marked  hit  grave.  She  woold  plant  rose  bashes  and  li- 
lies there,  and  when  they  bloomed,  plack  them  up,  because  sbe 
said  their  parity  and  brightness  mocked  the  decay  below. 
*  She  has  been  seen,  when  the  son  came  rejoicing  over  the  eastero 
mountain's  brow,  and  shot  its  6rst  clear  brilliant  ray  on  the  grare,  to 
clap  her  hands  and  heard  to  shout,  **  I  see  an  angel  in  the  sod,  and 
be  saith  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resar* 
rection  :  on  snch,  the  second  death  hath  no  power  ;  but  they  shall 
be  priests  of  Ood  and  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thonsand 
yeais«" 

*  Poor  Bet  was  sare  to  follow  in  every  funeral  procession,  and 
sometimes  she  would  thrust  herself  amidst  the  mourners,  and  say, 
**the  dead  could  not  rest  in  their  graves,  if  they  were  not  followed 
by  one  true  mourner."  She  has  been  seen  to  spring  forward  wbea 
the  men  were  carelessly  placing  the  coffin  in  the  grave  with  the 
head  to  the  east,  and  exclaim,  *<  are  ye  heathen;,  that  ye  serve  tbe 
dead  thus  ?  Know  ye  not  the  *  Lord  cometh  in  the  east.'  "  She  al- 
ways lingered  behind  after  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  busily  moved 
and  removed  the  sods  ;  and  many  a  time  has  she  fallen  asleep,  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  new  made  grave,  for,  she  said,   there  was 
DO  sleep  so  quiet  as  *  where  the  wicked  did  not  trouble.' 

*  The  quick  eye  of  crazy  Bet  detected,  through  their  thin  guise, 
the  pride  aud  hypocrisy  and  selfishness  of  the  sisters*  She  inter* 
rupted  Mrs.  Wilson  as  she  was  concluding  her  most  inappropriate 
quotation,  *  Throw  it  to  the  dogs  ;'  said  she,  *  It  is  more  like  taking 
the  prey  from  tbe  wolf.'  She  then  rose,  singing  in  an  under 
voice, 

«  Oh !  be  the  law  of  love  fulfilled 
In  every  act  and  thought, 
Each  angry  passion  far  removed, 
Each  selfish  view  forgot." 

*  She  approached  the  bed,  and  withdrawing  the  curtain,  exposed 
tbe  little  sufferer  to  view.  She  had  lain  the  open  Bible  on  the  pil* 
low,  where  she  had  often  rested  beside  her  mother,  and,  laying  her 
cheek  on  it,  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  open  at  the  5th  chapter  of 
John,  which  she  had  so  often  read  to  her  mother,  that  she  had  tura* 
ed  instinctively  to  it.     The  page  was  blistered  with  her  tears. 

*  Careless  of  the  future,  which  to  her  seemed  to  admit  no  light, 
her  exhausted  nature  had  found  relief  in  sleep,  at  the  very  moment 
her  aunts  were  unfeelingly  deciding  her  fate.  Her  pale  cheek  still 
wet  with  her  tears,  and  tbe  deep  sadness  of  a  fece  of  unco(nai<^° 
sweetness,  would  have  warmed  with  compassion  any  breast  that  bad 
not  been  steeled  hy  selfishness. 
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<  ^'Shamei  shame,  upon  ycm!"  said  the  maniac  ;  has  pride  turned 
your  hearts  to  stone,  that  ye  cannot  shelter  this  poor  little  ewe-* 
lamb  in  your  fold  ?  Ah  i  ye  may  spread  your  branches,  like  the  green 
bay  tree,  but  the  tempest  will  come,  and  tho$e  who  look  for  you 
«hal]  not  find  you  ;  but  this  little  frost-bitten  bud  shall  bloom  in  the 
paradise  of  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

*  Untying  a  piece  of  crape  which  she  had  wound  around  her 
throat,  (for  she  never  was  without  some  badge  of  mourning,)  she 
stooped  and  wiped  the  tears  from  Jane's  cheek,  saying  in  a  low 
tone,  *'  Bottles  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  tears  of  saints  ;"  then  ri- 
sing, she  carefully  closed  the  curtains,  and  busied  herself  for  some 
minutes  in  pinning  them  together.  She  then  softly,  and  on  tiptoe, 
returned  to  her  seat ;  and  taking  some  ivy  from  her  broken  straw 
bonnet,  began  twisting  it  with  the  crape.  '^  This,"  said  she,  *'  is  a 
weed  of  £dward  Carrol's  hat ;  he  buried  his  wife  yesterday,  and  I 
have  been  to  the  very  top  of  Tauconnick  to  get  him  a  weed,  that 
shall  last  fresh  as  long  as  his  grief.  See,"  added  she,  and  she  held 
it  up,  laughing,  *"*  it  has  ^egun  to  wilt  already  ;  it  is  a  true  token." 

.  *  She  then  rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  quick  step,  between 
running  and  walking,  left  the  room  ;  but  returning  as  suddenly,  she 
said  slowly  and  emphatically,  *'  Offend  not  this  little  one  ;  for  her 
angel  does  stand  before  my  Father.  It  were  better  that  a  mill-stone 
were  banged  about  your  neck."  Then,  courtseying  to  the  ground, 
she  left  them. 

«  Bet's  solemn  and  slow  manner  of  pronouncing  this  warning,  was 
so  different  from  her  usually  hurried  utterance,  that  it  struck  a  mo-  \ 
mentary  chill  to  the  hearts  of  the  sisters.    Mrs.  Daggett  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

*  <*  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  she.  *'  Has  Jane  experienced 
religion  ?" 

*'  '^  Experienced  religion  ! — ^no,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson.  *'  How 
should  she  ?  She  has  not  been  to  a  meeting  since  her  mother  was 
first  taken  sick  ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  the  day  afler  her  mother's  ' 
death,  when  I  talked  to  her  of  her  corrupt  state  by  nature,  and  the 
opposition  of  her  heart,  (for  1  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  at  this  peculiar 
season,  to  open  to  her  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  I  was  faithful 
to  her  soul,  and  did  not  scruple  to  declare  the  whole  counsel,)  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  was  in  a  dull  stupor.  I  told  her  the  judgments 
of  an  offended  Qod  were  made  manifest  towards  her  in  a  remarkable 
manner  ;  and  then  I  put  it  to  her  conscience,  whether  if  she  was 
sure  her  mother  had  gone  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched,  she  should  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  God, 
and  be  willing  herself  to  promote  his  ^ory,  by  suffering  that  just 
condemnation.  She  did  not  reply  one  word,  or  give  the  least  symp- 
toms of  a  gracious  understanding.    But  when  Mrs.  Hervey  entered, 
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*  just  ai  I  was  concluding,  and  passed  her  am  around  Jauie>  and 
said  to  her,  *  My  child,  God  does  not  willingly  grieve  nor  a£Sict 
joa,'  the  child  sobbed  oyt.  Oh  no !  Mrs.  Hervey,  so  my  mother 
told  me,  and  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

*  <'  No,  no/'  she  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  '^  this  does 
not  look  as  if  Jane  had  a  hope.  But,  sister  Daggett,  I  wonder  joa 
should  mind  any  thing  crazy  Bet  says.  She  is  possessed  of  as  many 
devils  as  were  sent  out  of  Mary  Magdalen." 

*  **  I  dou't  mind  her,  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  but  I  know  some  very  good 
people  who  say,  that  many  a  thing  she  has  foretold  has  con^  to  pass ; 
and  especially  in  seasons  of  affliction,  they  say  she  is  very  busy  with 
the  devil." 

'  ^*  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  **  but 
as  I  mean  to  do  my  duty  by  this  child,  I  don't  feel  myself  touched  by 
Bet's  crazy  ranting/' 

*  Mrs.  Daggett,  nettled  by  her  sister's  hint,  rose  and  said,  ^'  that,  as 
she  was  going  in  the  aAernoon  to  attend  a  meeting  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town,  (for,"  said  she,  '^  no  one  can  say  that  distance  or  wea- 
ther ever  keeps  me  from  my  duties,)  she  had  no  more  time  to 
waste." 

*  Mrs  Convers'  husband  drove  to  the  door  in  a  smart  gig,  and  she 
took  leave  of  her  sisters,  observing,  she  was  glad  the  child  was  go- 
ing to  be  so  well  provided  for.  As  she  drove  away,  crazy  Bet,  who 
was  standing  by  the  gate,  apparently  intently  reading  the  destiny  of 
a  young  girl,  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
Mn«.  Convers,  and  whispered  to  the  girl,  *'  all  the  good  seed  that 
fell  on  that  ground  was  choked  by  thorns  long  ago." 

'  Mr.  Wilson  told  Jane's  attendant,  Sally,  to  inform  her,  she  Hiight 
come  to  her  house  the  next  day,  and  stay  there  for  the  preseat.' 
p.  14—24. 

In  this  extract  we  have  unavoidably  introduced  "  Crazy  Bet.'* 
She  is  one  of  that  eSLtraordinary  class  of  females  whtcfa  Shake- 
speare, Otway ,  and  the  author  of  Waverly,  have  employed  with 
such  effect ;  and  which,  perhaps,  was  originally  taken  frona  the 
Grecian  Pythoness,  or  the  Roman  Sybil ;  or  which,  to  he  more 
natural,  and  less  erudite,  is  probably  to  be  found  exemplified 
in  some  individuals  of  all  times  and  places — ^for  the  writer 
of  the  New-England  Tale  declares,  that  "  the  author  has 
avoided  all  personal  allusions,  however  remote,  with  the 
exception,  that  a  sketch  has  been  attempted  of  a  real  charac- 
ter, under  the  appellation  of  *  Crazy  Bet.'  "  Crazy  Bet  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate  beings,  iu  whom  a  naturally  fine  genius,  ex- 
cess of  sensibility^  a  negkcted  education^  and  a  severe  disap- 
pointment of  the  heart,  have  produced  such  predominance  of  the 
sensitive,  and  such  infirmity  of  the  intellectual  and  active  fa- 
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rallies,  as  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  powers ;  and  by  dethro- 
ning reaton  to  leave  the  whole  soul  a  prey  to  itself;  yet  sparing 
partial  memory  and  unappropriated  affections  ;  and  these  anec- 
tions,  delivered  up  to  undisciphned  enthusiasm,  entering  into  ev- 
ery wild  conception  of  God,  of  nature*  and  of  human  beings,  and 
inspiring  ideas  the  most  sublime,  and  expressions  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  affecting* 

It  is  not  unaccountable,  that  a  mind  of  such  primitive  ele- 
vation, impressed  at  the  most  susceptible  age  with  lofty  ideas  of 
the  divine  Being,  subsequently  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason 
and  experience,  and  having  no  interests  and  ties  with  other  hu- 
man beings,  should  ally  itself  in  fanciful  communion  with  its  Ma- 
ker, should  connect  itself  with  *  mute  and  material  things,'  and 
should  attach  itself  only  to  that  beauty  of  innocence  and  ten- 
derness which  has  compassion  on  the  miserable,  and  which 
wears  a  thousand  indications  of  loveliness  that  callous  hearts 
cannot  perceive  ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  such  a  Wounded  soul 
should  feel  the  cruelty  of  those  vile  spirits  that  insult  phrenzy 
and  aggravate  its  sting.  Crazy  Bet's  intuitive  sagacity,  her 
detestation  of  hard  heartedness,  her  fervent  devotion,  and  her 
knowledge  of  scripture,  which  is  wrought  by  sad  and  bitter 
meditation  into  the  very  texture  of  her  thoughts  and  Ian- 
tiag^9  gi^e  an  extraordinary  interest  to  all  that  she  says, 
he  style  of  the  maniac's  broken  discourse  displays  a  fine 
power  of  imagination,  and  an  equal  command  of  expression  in 
the  recorder  of  the  character,  if  the  language  imputed  to  her 
be  not  taken  from  an  original ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  poor 
creature,  it  reminds  us  of  those  flowers  which  are  said  to  spring 
up  from  the  soil  recently  deluged  by  the  fiery  showers  of  a  vol- 
cano, that  derive  their  glowii^  colours  and  their  sweet  odours 
from  the  elements  which  have  changed  beauty  to  ashes  and  joy 
to  mourning.  But  to  return  to  Jane  :  the  poor  child  after  the 
veluctant  adoption  of  her  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  went  into  her  family  ; 
when  all  that  bad  example  could  do  to  corrupt,  and  all  that  in- 
justice could  inflict  to  grieve  her,  assailed  her  virtue  and  her 
happiness.  How  she  was  fortified,  and  how  she  was  consoled, 
appears  by  the  following  admonition  from  Mary  Hull,  her  mo- 
ther's faithful  domestic,  and  her  owo  exemplary  guide.  When 
Jane  was  about  to  enter  the  family  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mary  Hull 
thus  counselled  her  : 

*  **  My  child,''  said  she,  **  do  not  be  down  hearted.     There  has 
*  one  taken  joux  up  who  will  not  leave  vou,  nor  forsake  you.*    '  The 
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fires  may  be  about  you,  but  tbey  will  not  kiodle  on  yon.'  Make  the 
Bible  your  counsellor  ;  you  will  always  find  some  good  word  tbere, 
that  will  be  a  bright  light  to  you  in  the  darkest  night  :  and  do  not 
forget  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer ;  for,  as  the  priests  ander  the  old 
covenant  were  nourished  by  a  part  of  that  which  thej  offered,  so, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  sent  upward  by  the  broken  and  coo- 
trite  heart,  there  is  a  strength  cometh  back  upon  our  own  souls  : 
blessed  be  his  name,  it  is  what  the  world  cannot  giye.'*     p.  26* 

How  far  the  tjranny  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  or  the  un worthiness  of 
her  children  might  have  frustrated  the  instruction,  was  not  tried 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  possibility,  for  the  friendly  notice  of  a 
benevolent  stranger  interfered,  in  some   measure,    with    the 
oppressions  practised  on   the  poor  orphan.    Marj  Hull  be- 
came the  housekeeper  of  Robert  Lloyd,  a  Quaker,  froni  Penn- 
sylvania, who  having  buried  a  beloved  wife  on  the   borders 
of  the  Housatonick,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  very  house  once 
possessed  by  lane  Elton's  parents.    An  incident  that  occurred 
to  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  travelling  with  his  wife,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  has  furnished  a  scene,  the  description  of  which, 
for  fidelity  to  nature,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  sketch  of  rastic  life 
we  ever  saw.     It  is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  the    moun- 
taineers of  a  country,  where  poverty  knows  no  wants,  and  where 
ignorance  and  vice  are  not  mevitable  attendants  on  those  who 
have  no  property  that  it  is  a  refreshing,  as  well  as  entertaining 
account  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  our  comparatively  waste 
places. 

*  From  the  Connecticut  they  passed  by  the  romantic  road  that 
leads  through  the  plains  of  West-Springfield,  Westfieid,  &c.  There 
is  no  part  of  our  country,  abundant  as  it  is  in  the  charms  of  nature, 
more  lavishly  adorned  with  romantic  scenery.  The  carriage  slow- 
ly traced  its  way  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  from  which  the  impris' 
oned  road  had  with  difficulty  been  won  ;— a  noisy  stream  dashed  inn 
petuously  along  at  their  left,  and  as  they  ascended  the  mountab, 
they  still  heard  it  before  them  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  now  almost 
lost  in  the  deep  pathway  it  had  made,  and  then  rushing  with  increas- 
ed violence  over  its  stony  bed. 

*  **  This  young  stream,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,**  reminds  me  of  thetor- 
bulence  of  headlong  children  ;  I  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
we  admired,  so  leisurely  winding  its  peaceful  way  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Connecticut." 

*  "  Thou  likest  the  sobriety  of  maturity,"  replied  Rebecca, «  bat  I 
confess  that  there  is  something  delightral  to  my  imagination  in  the 


elastic  boQiid  of  this  infant  stream ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  joy  of  unta- 
Bied  spirits,  and  andimihisbed  strength." 

*  The  traveller's  attention  was  withdrawn  from  the  wild  scene  be- 
fore them  to  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  by  their  coachman,  who 
observed,  that  **  never  in  his  days  had  he  seen  cloads  make  so  fast ; 
it  was  not,'^  he  said,  **  five  minutes  since  the  first  speck  rose  above 
the  hill  before  them,  and  now  there  was  not  enough  blue  sky  for  a 
man  to  swear  by  : — but/'  added  he,  looking  with  a  lengthened  vt- 
gage  to  what  he  thought  an  interminable  hill  before  tbem,  **  the 
lightning  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  coming  down  to  us,  for  if  our 
poor  beasts  ever  get  us  to  the  top,  we  may  reach  up  and  take  it." 

<  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  next  acclivity,  they  perceived, 
by  the  road's  side,  a  log  hut  ;  over  the  door  was  a  slab,  with  a  rude 
and  mysterious  painting,  (which  had  been  meant  for  a  foaming  can 
and  a  plate  of  gingerbread,)  explained  underneath  by  **  cake  and 
beer  for  sale."  This  did  not  look  very  inviting,  but  it  promised  a 
better  shelter  from  the  rain,  for  the  invalid,  than  the  carriage  could 
afford.  Mr.  Lloyd  opened  the  door,  and  lifted  his  wife  over  a  rivu- 
let, which  actually  ran  between  the  sill  of  the  bouse  and  the  floor 
planks  that  had  not  originally  been  long  enough  for  the  dimeasions 
of  the  apartment* 

*  The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  a  fat  middle-aged  woman,  who  sat 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms  at  a  round  table,  at  which   there  were 
four  other  children  eating  from  a  pewter  dish  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  rose,  and  having  ejected  the  eldest  boy  from  a  chair  by  a  very 
unceremonious  slap,  offered  it  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  resumed  her  seat ; 
quietly  finishing  her  meal.    Her  husband,  a  ruddy,  good  natured, 
hardy  looking  mountaineer,  had  had  the  misfortune,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  his  childhood,  to  loose  the  use  of  both  his  legs,  which  were 
now  ingeniously  folded  into  the  same  chair  on  which  he  sat.     He 
turned  to  the  coachman,  who,  having  secured  his  horses,  had  just 
entered,  and  smiling  at  his  consternation,  said,  <<  Why,  friend,  you 
look  scare't,  pretty  pokerish  weather,  to  be  sure,  but  then  we  don't 
mind  it  up  here  ;"  then  turning  to  the  child  next  him,  who,  in  ga** 
zing  at  the  strangers,  had  dropped  half  the  food  she  was  conveyiog 
to  her  mouth,  he  said,—*'  Desdemony^  don't  scatter  the  'tatoes  so." 
**  But  last  week,"  he  continued,  resuming  his  address  to  the  coach- 
man, **  there  was  the  most  tedious  spell  of  weather  I  have  seen  sen 
the  week  before  last  thanksgiving,  when  my  wife  and  I  went  down 
into  the  lower  part  of  Becket,  to  hear  Deacon  Hollister's  funeral 
tatwont    Don't  you  remember  Tempy,  that  musical  fellow  that  was 
there  ? — *  1  don't  see,'  says  he,  *  the  use  of  the  minister  preaching 
up  so  much  about  hell-fire,'  says  he,  *  it  is  a  very  good  doctrine,' 
says  he, '  to  preach  down  on  Connecticut  River,  but,'  pays  he,  *  I 
should  not  think  it  would  frighten  any  body  in  such  a  cold  place  as 
jDeeKet* 
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*  A  brigbt  flash  that  seemed  to  fire  the  heaTens,  sacceeded  hy  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thander,  which  made  the  hovel  tremble,  terrified 
all  the  groope,  excepting  the  fearless  speaker — 

^  '*  A  pretty  smart  flash  to  be  sore  ;  hot,  as  I  was  sajing,  it  is 
nothing  to  that  storm  we  had  last  week. — Velerw^  pull  that  hat  oat 
ef  the  window,  so  the  gentleman  can  see. — There,  sir,*'  said  be, 
«*  just  look  at  that  big  maple  tree,  that  was  blown  down,  if  it  bad 
come  one  yard  nearer  my  boose,  it  woold  bare  crashed  it  to  atoms. 
Ah,  this  is  a  nice  place  as  yoo  will  find  any  where*"  he  continoed, 
(for  be  saw  Mr.  Lloyd  was  listening  attentively  to  him,)  **  to  bring 
op  boys  ;  it  makes  them  hardy  and  spirited,  tq  live  here  with  tim 
wind  roaring  aboot  them,  and  the  thonder  rattUng  right  over  their 
heads :  whv  they  don't  mind  it  any  more  than  my  womao's  sptnniii^ 
wheel,  which,  to  be  sore,  makes  a  domb  noise  sometimes.*' 

*  Our  travellers  were  not  a  little  amused  with  the  hamoor  of  this 
man,  who  had  a  natural  philosophy  that  a  stoic  might  have  eovietf. 
•*  Friend,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd, "  yoo  have  a  singular  fancy  aboot  naro« ; 
what  may  be  the  name  of  that  chubby  little  girl  who  is  playing  with 
my  wife's  fan  ?" 

*  *'  Tes,  sir,  I  am  a  little  notional  aboot  names  ;  that  girl,  sir,! 
call  Oetovy,  and  that  lazy  little  dog  that  stands  by  her^  is  Bodol' 

<^  And  this  baby,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  kindly  giving  the  astonisbea 
little  fellow  his  watch-chain  to  play  with, ''  this  most  be  Vespasiaa 
or  Agricola." 

*  '^  No,  sir,  no ;  I  met  with  a  disappointment  about  that  boy^ 
name-^-what  yoo  may  call  a  slip  between  the  cop  and  the  lip— wheo 
he  was  bom,  the  women  asked  roe  what  1  meant  to  call  him  ?  ^  ^^^^ 
them  that  1  did  not  mean  to  be  in  any  hurry  ;  for  yoo  must  kDOW, 
air,  the  way  I  get  my  names,  i  boy  a  book  of  one  of  those  pedlail 
that  are  going  over  the  mountain  with  tin- ware  and  brooms,  and 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  one  notion  and  another  ;  that  is,  1  don't  boy 
eot  and  oot,  bot  we  make  a  swap  ;  they  take  some  of  my  woodea 
dishes,  and  let  me  have  the  vally  in  books  ;  for  yoo  must  know  I 
am  a  great  reader,  and  mean  all  my  children  shall  have  learning  too^ 
though  it  is  pretty  tough  scratching  for  it.     Well,  Sir,  as  I  was  say- 
ing about  tbis  boy,  I  found  a  name  jost  to  hit  my  fancy,  for  I  ^^ 
pretty  generally  soit  myself;  the  name  was  Sophronius  ;  bat  jus( 
about  that  time,  as  the  deuce  woold  have  it,  my  wife's  father  died^ 
and  the  gin'ral  had  been  a  very  gin'roos  man  to  os,  and  so  to  com- 
pliment the  old  gentleman,  I  concloded  to  call  him  Solomon  Whee- 
ler." 

'  Mr.  Lloyd  smiled,  and  throwing  a  dollar  into  the  baby's  lap, 
said, "  There  is  something,  my  little  fellow,  to  make  up  your  loss. 
The  sight  and  the  gift  of  a  silver  dollar  prodoced  a  considerabi^ 


sensatioii  among  the  mountaineers.  The  children  gathered  rotind 
the  baby  to  ezamine  the  splendid  favour.  The  mother  said^  **  The 
child  was  not  old  enough  to  make  its  manners  to  the  gentleman,  but 
he  was  as  much  beholden  to  him  as  if  he  could*"  The  father  only 
seemed  insensible,  and  contented  himself  with  remarking,  with  his 
usual  happy  nonchalance,  that  he  ^'  guessed  it  was  easier  getting 
money  down  country,  than  it  was  up  on  the  hills." 

*'  Very  true,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Lloyd,  'Vand  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  support  your  family  here.  You  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  farm." 

*^  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  laughing,  '*  it  would  puzzle  me,  with 
my  legs,  to  take  care  of  a  farm :  but  then  I  always  say,  that  as  long 
as  a  man  has  his  wits,  he  has  something  to  work  with.  This  is  a 
pretty  cold,  sappy  soil  up  here,  but  we  make  out  to  raise  all  our 
sauce,  and  enough  besides  to  fata  couple  of  pigs  on  ;  then,  sir,  as 
you  see,  my  woman  and  I  keep  a  stock  of  cake  and  beer,  and  tansy* 
bitters — ^a  nice  trade  for  a  cold  stomach  ;  there  is  considerable  tra- 
yel  on  the  road,  and  people  get  dry  by  the  time  they  get  up  here, 
and  we  find  it  good  business  ;  and  then  I  turn  wooden  bowls  and 
dishes,  and  go  out  peddling  once  or  twice  a  year  ;  and  there  is  not 
an  old  wife,  or  a  young  one  either  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  can 
coax  them  to  buy  a  dish  or  two  ;  I  take  my  pay  in  provisions  or 
clothing  ;  all  the  cash  I  get,  is  by  the  beer  and  cake  ;  and  now,  sir, 
though  I  say  it,  that  may  be  should  not  say  it»  there  is  not  a  more 
independent  man  in  the  town  of  Becket  than  I  am^  though  there  is 
them  that's  more  forehanded ;  but  I  pay  my  minister's  tax,  and  my 
school  tax,  as  reg'lar  as  any  of  them." 

'  Mr.  Lloyd  admired  the  ingenuity  and  contentment  of  this  man,  bis 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege,  the  "glorious  privilege"  of  every  New- 
England  man,  "of  being  independent."  But  his  pleasure  was  some- 
what abated  by  an  appearance  of  a  want  of  neatness  and  order, 
which  would  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  family, 
and  which,  being  a  Quaker,  he  deemed  essential  to  it.  He  looked 
at  the  little  stream  of  water  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  the  rain 
had  already  swollen  so  much  that  it  seemed  to  threaten  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  house  ;  and  observing,  that  neither  the  complexion  of 
the  floor  nor  of  the  children  seemed  to  have  been  benefitted  by  its 
proximity,  be  renoarked  to  the  man ^  that  he  "  should  think  a  person 
of  his  ingenuity  would  have  contrived  some  mode  of  tuniing  the 
stream." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,'*  said  the  man, "  I  suppose  I  might,  for  I  have 
got  a  book  that  treats  upon  hydrostatics  and  them  things  ;  but  I'm 
calculating  to  build  in  the  fall,  and  so  I  think  we  may  as  well  mus- 
quash along  till  then." 

"  To  build  \    Do  explain  to  me  how  that  is  to  be  done  ? 
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*'  Why,  sir/'  said  he,  taking  a  box  from  the  shelf  behind  hin, 
which  had  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  through  which  die  mooej 
was  passed  in,  but  afforded  no  facilitj  for  withdrawing  it,  **  my  wo« 
man  and  I  agreed  to  save  all  the  cash  we  could  get  for  two  jean, 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  renture,  there  is  thirtj  dollars  there, 
sir.  The  neighbours  in  these  parts  are  very  kind  to  a  poor  man ; 
one  will  draw  the  timber,  and  another  will  saw  the  boards,  and  (hey 
will  all  come  to  raising,  and  bring  their  own  spirits  into  the  bargain. 
Oh,  sir,  it  must  be  a  poor  shack  that  can*t  make  a  tarn  to  get  a  house 
over  his  head." 

*  Mr.  Lloyd  took  ten  dollars  from  his  pocket-book,  and  slipping  it 
into  the  gap,  said,  *<  There  is  a  small  sum,  my  friend,  and  I  wish  it 
may  be  so  expended  as  to  give  to  thy  new  dwelling  such  coaTenien- 
ces  as  will  enable  thy  wife  to  keep  it  neat.  It  will  help  on  the  trade 
too  ;  for  depend  upon  it»  there  is  nothing  makes  a  hoase  look  so 
inviting  to  a  traveller  as  a  cleanly  air.'' 

*  Our  mountaineer's  indifference  was  vanquished  by  so  valuable  a 
donation.  ^'  You  are  the  most  genVous  man,  sir,"  said  he,  ^*tbat 
ever  journeyed  this  way ;  and  if  I  don't  remember  yoar  advice,  yoa 
may  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  upon  earth.'* 

*  By  this  time  the  rain  had  subsided,  the  clouds  were  rolling  orer, 
the  merry  notes  of  the  birds  sallying  from  their  shelters,  welcomed 
the  returning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  deep  unclouded  azure  in  the 
west  promised  a  delightful  afternoon. 

*  The  travellers  took  a  kind  leave  of  the  grateful  cottagers,  and  as 
they  drove  away — **  Tempy,"  said  the  husband,  '*  if  the  days  of 
miracles  weren't  quite  entirely  gone  by,  I  should  think  we  had  '  en- 
tertained angels  unawares.'  " 

"  1  think  you  might  better  say,"  replied  the  good  woman,  "  that 
the  angels  have  entertained  us  ;  any  how,  that  sick  lady  will  be  an 
angel  before  long ;  she  looks  as  good,  and  as  beautiful,  as  one  noir. 
p.  40— -47, 

This  fondness  for  names  borrowed  from  books  is  quite 
peculiar  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  New-England  people 
of  the  interior,  who  seem  to  have  an  indefinite  desire  thus  to 
associate  themselves  with  those  who  have  had  a  name  and  a 
praise  on  the  earth,  and  to  advance  a  little  out  of  their  own 
obscurity  by  attaching  themselves  thus  slightly  to  the  eminence 
of  others.  We  remember  to  have  heard  of  three  individuals, 
all  hctrtfootedj  called  from  their  respective  occupations  at  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  plough  into  the  presence  of  a  visiter, 
by  the  names  of  Hortensia,  Olympia  and  Philologus,  and  to  have 
seen  m%.ny  youngladies  busily  employed,  to  use  their  own  phrases, 
in  hitchiling  flax  and  wkiUning  cloth,  who  were  called  AaoA' 
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bella^  Aurelia,  and  Amelia  Stebbins ;  nor  do  we  forget  the 
sarcasm  of  an  unromantic  mechanic  we  once  journeyed  with  in 
a  stage  coach,  who  sat  hstening  to  the  discourse  of  two  females^ 
his  fellow  travellers :  ^  On  hearing  one  of  them,  who  held  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  say  in  reply  to  the  other's  inquiry  "Its  name  is 
Amanda/'  he,  rather  impertinently,  intruded  the  remark,  that  for 
his  part  he  hated  ^\xc\\  prttensiontxry  names.  An  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beauties  and  influences  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  a 
just  perception  of  manners  and  cbaractet,  is  Btrikmgly  displayed 
in  the  extractlately  cited,  terminating  in  so  appropriate  a  dehnea- 
tion  of  rustic  life  :  nor  is  the  truly  scenic  description  of  the  view, 
that  so  effected  Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  only  passage  which  exhibits  the 
picturesque  in  this  volume.  Among  the  most  vivid  and  strik* 
ing  of  this  character  is  the  following,  which  we  insert  here  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  though  it  is  connected  with  a  circum* 
stance  not  in  the  order  of  facts  in  our  present  stage  of  the 
niarrative. 

The  parties  were  all  punctaal  to  their  appoiatment  The 
moTDing  of  which  they  were  going  to  niake  so  unhallowed  a  use, 
was  a  most  beautiful  one.  Nature  was  in  a  poetic  mood ;  in  a 
humour  to  give  her  votaries  an  opportunity  to  diversify  her  reali** 
ties  with  the  bright  creations  of  their  imaginations.  The  vapour 
had  diffused  itself  over  the  valley,  so  that  from  the  hill,  which  was 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  it  appeared  like  a  placid  lake  that  no 
^  breeze  was  upon  ;*  frold  whose  bosom  rose  the  green  spires  of 
the  poplar,  rich  masses  of  maple  foliage,  and  the  graceful  and 
widely  spreading  boughs  of  the  elm — 


•'<  Jocand  day 


Stood  tip-toe  oo  the  misty  mountain's  top," 

and  sent  her  morning  greetings  to  the  white  clifis  of  the  southern 
mountain, — brightened  the  mist  that  filled  the  deep  indenting  dells 
between  the  verdant  heights,  resembling  them  to  island  hills,  and 
sending.such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  western  slopes,  that  they 
shone  as  if  there  bad  been  a  thousand  streams  there  rejoicing  in  the 
sunbeams.  But  this  appeal  of  nature  was  unheeded  and  unnoticed 
by  these  rash  young  men.  Her  sacred  volume  is  a  sealed  book  to 
those  who  are  inflamed  by  passion,  or  degraded  by  vice,    p,  217 

Jane  Elton,  whom  we  have  not  forgotten,  passes  from  child- 
hood to  maturity  under  the  influences  of  provocation  and 
forbearance  ;  and  with  examples  of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism 
always  before  her,  holds  fast  her   integrity   and  her  faitb« 
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Nothing  occurs  in  her  native  village  but  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  at  which  she  was  placed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  dancing  master — who  finally  obtained  a  footing, 
though  he  was  long  resisted  by  clergy  and  laity,  who  considered 
dancing  a  sin  too  heinous  "  to  be  spoken  of  in  holy  writ." 
Among  the  dancing  master's  warmest  opposers  was  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  appointed  a  conference  and  a  catechetical  lecture,  on  the 
evenings  in  which  tne  dancing  was  taught.  We  purposely 
omit  some  little  incidents  which  occurred  in  Mrs.  Wilson's 
f  nily,  that  afford  a  true  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  those  views 
of  religion  which  do  not  admit,  that  "  he  that  doetb  righteous- 
ness is  righteous,"  and  which,  acknowledging  *'  the  form  of 
godliness,"  deny  the  power  thereof 

Jane  Elton  is  represented  in  her  first  womanhood  as  adorned 
with   a   multitude    of  '  mortal    and    inimortal    graces.'  and 
eminently  formed  to  inspire  love  in  a  susceptible  heart;  andn 
appears  that  her  attractiotis  did  not  fail  to  charm  two  very 
opposite  characters,  the  staid  Robert  Lloyd,   and   a  village 
lawyer,  the  young  'squire  Er^kine.     The  latter  gentleman  was 
the  individual  selected  by   Mrs.  Wilson  for  her  accomplished 
daughter  Elvira ;  one  of  those  country  nymphs,  in  whom  vanity, 
artifice,  superficial  knowledge,  and  false  taste,  sometimes  pass 
for  extraordinary  talents ;  and  who  in  a  very  narrow  sphere 
enjoy  as  much  celebrity,  and  inspire  as  n^uch  envy,  as  the  more 
brilliant  beauties,  and  wits  of  our  larger  towns.     Mr.  Erskine 
was  not  on  the  whole  an  unsuitable  match  for  Elvira  ;  bat  few 
men  are  so  blind  as  not  to  discern,  or  so  unworthy  as  not  to 
prefer,  very  conspicuous  excellence,  to  the  total  want  of  it 
The  busy  world  rumoured  the  passion  which  Jane  had  excited 
in  Erskine,  her  friend  Lloyd  beard  it,  and  trembled  for  the 
happiness  of  his  favourite  ;  but  Mrs.  Wilson  ^as  not  aware  of 
the  failure  of  her  plans,  till  some  unlucky  circumstances  in  her 
family  led  to  an  open  engagement  between  Erskme  and  Jane. 

Among  the  hopeful  progeny  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  son,  w 
whom  the  neglect  of  moral  cultivation,  and  the  tiresome  servi- 
ces and  revolting  doctrines  of  a  system,  that  urges  the  necessity 
of  no  practiral  principles^  and  robs  the  parent  of  us  all  of  his 
most  endearing  attributes,  had  produced  an  ignorance  and 
disi  egard  of  all  virtue,  and  an  ascendancy  of  appetite^  passion, 
and  selfishness,  that  might  go  far  to  illustrate  total  depravity* 
whether  it  be  natural  or  superindured.  Th-s  young  man  ^^'^ 
jn  a  college,  acquired  there  nothing  but  habits  of  profusion}  &i^^ 
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constantly  drew  upon  his  sordid  mother  for  sums  beyond  her 
inclination  to  supply*  In  consistency  with  bis  utter  heartless* 
ness,  was  his  desertion  of  an  unhappy  girl  who  had  no  self- 
defence  in  her  own  virtue,  and  who  in  consequence  fell  a 
victim  to  this  profligate  youth*  This  unfortunate  female 
expired  in  a  retired  cottage  at  which  she  was  received  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  Jane  Elton  was  summoned  by  the 
family,  who  hoped  to  derive  some  benefit  from  her  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  the  stranger,  to  attend  her  last  moments. 
Prudence  demanded  secrecy,  and  during  the  darkness  of  night 
she  was  forced  to  obey  a  mysterious  call  "to  save  life."— • 
This  strange  expedition,  under  the  guidance  of  Crazy  Bi  t, 
aflTords  a  very  picturesque  sceiie.     Those  who  have  felt  for  the 

{)errl  and  forlorness  of  some  of  C.  B.  Brown's  heroes  in  their 
0(iely  and  hazardous  wanderings,  will  not  be  less  interested, 
even  if  tbey  are  less  apprehensiive,  for  the  gentle  but  courageous 
Jane,  armed  in  her  in  >ocence,  and  itiipelied  by  compassion,  as 
she  tollows  her  lunatic  companion  upon  her  errand  of  mrrcy. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  excluded 
from  consecrated  ground,  and  with  all  its  association*^  almost  as 
fearful  a  spot,  to  a  timid  or  superstitious  mind,  as  Muschat's 
Cairn. 

Still,  afler  the  family  were  all  hushed  in  repose,  and  Jane  had 
stolen  from  her  bed,  and  dressed  herself  for  her  secret  expedition, 
she  shrunk  in  voluntarily  from  the  task  before  her.  'M  do  not  like 
this  mystery,"  said  she,  mentally ;  ^*  1  wish  I  had  told  my  aunt,  and 
asked  David  to  go  with  me,  or  I  might  have  told  Mary  Hull.  There 
could  have  been  no  harm  in  that.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  John 
said,  I  might  save  life,  and  1  will  think  of  nothing  else.'' 

She  rose  from  the  bed,  where  she  had  seated  herself  to  ponder, 
Ibr  the  last  time,  upon  the  diflicultie^  b^^fore  her,  crept  softly  down 
stairs,  passed  her  aunt's  room,  and  got  iciear  of  the  bouse  unmo- 
lested, except  by  a  slight  growl  from  Brutus,  the  house-dog,  whose 
dreams  she  had  broken,  but,  at  her  well-known  kindly  patting,  and 
**Lie  down  Brutus,  lie  down^"  he  quietly  resumed  his  sleepiog^ 
posture.  Her  courage  was  stimulated  by  having  surmounted  one 
obstacle.  The  waning  moon  had  risen,  and  shed  its  mild  lustre  over 
the  peaceful  scene.  <*  Now,"  thought  Jane,  '*that  I  have  stirred 
up  my  womanish  thoughts  with  a  manly  spirit,  I  wonder  what  I 
could  have  been  afraid  of." 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  to  have  the  doubtful  aid  of 
crazy  fiet's  conduct,  or  trust  solely  to  her  own,  she  pressed  onward. 
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To  sfcorteD  her  way  to  Lucy's  grare,  and  to  avoid  the  fpmibSiij  d 
obserTatioD,  she  soon  left  the  pablic  road,  aod  walked  along  onder 
the  shadow  of  a  low-browed  hill,  which  haid  formerljf  been  the  biak 
of  the  river,  but  from  which  it  had  receded  aod  left  an  interval  of 
beautifal  meadow  between  the  hill  aod  its  present  bed.     The  deep 
verdure  of  the  meadow  sparkled  with  myriads  of  fire-flies,  that 
seemed,  in  this  hour  of  their  dominion,  to  be  keeping  their  meny 
revels  by  the  music  of  the  passing  stream.     The  way  was,  as  yet^ 
perfectly  familiar  to  Jane      After  walking  some  distaoce  in  a  straight 
line,  she  crossed  the  meadow  by  a  direct  path  to  a  lai^ge  tree, 
which  had  been,  in  part,  uprooted  by  a  fretket^  and  which  now  lay 
across  the  river,  and  supplied  a  rude  passage  to  the  adventuroos,  the 
tenacity  of  some  of  its  roots  still  retaining  it  firmly  in  the  bapL 
Fortunately  the  stream  was  unusually  low,  and  when  onr  herwne 
reached  the  further  extremity  of  the  fallen  trunk,  she  sprang  with' 
out  difficulty  over  the  few  feet  of  wator  between  her  and  the  diy 
sand  of  the  shore. 

**  That's  well  done !"  exclaimed  crazy  Bet,  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  welkin  ring,  and  starting  up  from  the  mound*  *^  Strong  of 
heart,  and  light  of  foot,  you  are  a  fit  follower  for  one  that  hates  the 
broad  and  beaten  road,  and  loves  the  narrow  straight  way  and  the 
high  rock.  Sit  down  and  rest  you,**  she  continued,  for  Jane  fftf 
out  of  breath  from  ascending  the  steep  bank  where  crazy  Bet  stood; 
'*  sit  down,  child  ;  you  may  sit  quiet.  It  is  not  time  for  her  to  rise 
yet." 

''  Oh,  Bet,"  said  Jane,  <<  if  you  love  me,  take  those  greens  of 
your  head ;  they  make  you  look  so  wild." 

A  stouter  heart  than  Jane's  would  have  quailed  at  Bet*s  appear- 
ance.   She  had  taken  ofi*  her  old  bonnet,  and  tied  it  on  a  branch  ^ 
the  tree  that  shaded  the  grave,  and  twisted  around  her  heed  a  m 
leaved  vine,  by  which  she  had  confined  bqnches  of  wild  flowers,  that 
df ooped  around  her  pale  brow  and  haggard  face ;  her  lof^%  ^' 
was  streaming  over  her  shonlders ;  her  little  black  mantle  tbrova 
back,  leaving  her  throat  and  neck  bare.    The  excitement  of  the 
scene,  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  the  moonlight,  gave  to  her 
large  black  eyes  an  unusual  brightoesis. 
'  To  Jane's  earnest  entreaty  she  replied,    '  Child,  you  ^^^ 
what  yon  ask.    Take  off  these  greens,  indeed !   £very  leaf  of  thfl^ 
has  had  a  prayer  said  over  it.    There  is  a  charm  in  every  one  of 
them.     There  is  not  an  imp  of  the  evil  one  that  dares  to  touch  t^ 
while  I  wear  them.    The  toad  with  his  glistening  eye,  spring  ^ 
from  me  ;  and  the  big  scaly  snake,  ^at's  coiled  and  ready  to  oath 
glides  away  from  me.*'  w 

'*But,"  said  Jane,  in  a  tone  of  more  timjd  expostuI(|tian»  ^'^'^ 
haYe  1  to  guard  me,  Bet  ?" 
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*^  You !''  and  as  she  spoke  she  stroked  ^Jane's  hur  bade  from  her 
pure  smooth  brovr  ;  *^  have  not  you  iooocence  ?  and  kaov  you  not 
that  is  'God's  seal  in  the  forehead'  to  keep  you  from  aU  ham. 
Foolish  girl  \  sit  down — I  say,  she  will  not  rise  yet.'' 

Jane  obeyed  her  command,  and  rallying  her  spirits,  replied,  '^  No, 
Bet,  f  am  not  afraid  she  will  rise.  I  belieye  the  dead  lie  very 
quiet  in  their  graves." 

'<  Yes,  those  may  that  die  in  their  beds  and  are  buried  by  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  and  lie  with  a  merry  company  aboot  them  in  tha 
church  yard  ;  but,  I  tell  you,  those  that  row  themselves  over  the 
dark  river,  never  have  a  quiet  night's  rest  in  their  cold  beds." 

*'Come,"  said  Jane,  impatiently  rising,  **for  mercy's  sake,  let 
us  go  " 

'*  I  cannot  cytir  from  this  spot,"  replied  Bet,  '*  till  the  moon  gets 
above  that  tree ;  and  so  be  quiet,  while  I  tell  you  Lucy's  story. 
Why,  child,  1  sit  here  watching  by  her  many  a  night,  till  her  hour 
comes,  and  then  1  always  go  away,  lor  the  dead  don't  love  to  be  seen 
rising  from  their  beds." 

*^  Well,  Bet,  tell  me  Lucy's  story,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  not 
keep  me  any  longer  here  ;  and  you  need  not  tell  me  much,  for,  you 
know,  I  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times." 

*'  Ah  I  but  you  did  not  see  her  as  1  did,  when  Ashley's  men  went 
out,  and  she  followed  them,  and  begged  them  on  her  knees,  for  the 
love  of  God,  not  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners  ;  for  the  story  had  come 
that  Shay's  men  would  cover  their  front  with  the  captives ;  and  you 
did  not  see  her  when  he  was  brought  to  her  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  dead  as  she  is  now.  She  did  not  speak  a  word — she  fell  upon^ 
his  neck,  and  she  clasped  her  arms  round  him ;  they  thought  to  cut 
them  off,  it  was  so  hard  to  get  them  loose  ;— and  when  they  took  her 
from  him,  (and  the  maniac  laid'  her  hand  on  Jane's  head)  she  was 
all  gone  here.  The  very  day  they  put  him  under  the  green  sod, 
she  drowned  herself  in  that  deep  place,  underthe  mourning  willow,, 
that  the  boys  call  Lucy's  well.  And  they  buried  her  here,  for  the 
squires  and  the  deacons  found  it  againstlaw,  and  gospel  too,  to  give 
her  Christian  burial." 

Bet  told  all  these  circumstances  with  an  eicpression  and  action 
that  showed  she  was  living  the  scene  over,  while  her  mind  dwelt 
on  them.  Jane  was  deeply  interested  ;  and  when  bet  concluded, 
she  said,  **  Poor  Lucy  !  I  never  felt  so  much  for  her." 

*^  That's  right,  child  ;  now  we  will  go  on — but  first  let  that  tear- 
drop that  glistens  in  the  moon-beam,  fall  on  the  grave,  it  helps  to 
keep  the  grass  green^— and  the  dead  like  to  be  cried  for,"  she 
added  mournfully. 

They  now  proceeded ;  crazy  Bet  leading  the  way,  with  long  and 
hasty  strides^  in  a  diagonal  course,  still  ascending  the  bill,  till  she 
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nlubged  into  a  deep  wood«  so  richly  clothed  with  fokage  as  to  be 
impervious  to  the  moon-beams,  and  so  choked  with  uoderbrosb,  tbat 
Jaoe  foond  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  her  piooeer.  They 
aooo,  however,  emerged  into  an  open  space,  completely  surrounded 
and  enclosed  by  lofty  trees.  Crazy  Bet  had  not  spoken  since  thejr 
began  their  walk ;  she  now  stopped,  and  turning  abruptly  to  Jane, 
«  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  **  who  are  the  worshippers  that  meet 
in  this  temple  ?  the  spirits  that  were  ^  sometime  disobedient,'  bat 
since  He  went  and  preached  to  them,  they  come  out  from  their 
prison  house,  and  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  light  of 
the  blessed  heavens." 

**  It  is  a  beautifal  spot,"  said  Jane  ;  *^  I  should  think  all  obedient 
spirits  would  worship  in  this  sanctuary  of  nature." 

**  Say  you  so  ?-*then  worship  with  me.''     The  man|ac  fell  on  her 
knees---Jane  knelt  beside  her:    she  had   caught  a  spark  of  her 
companion's  enthusiasm.     The  singularity  of  her  situation,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  night,  the  novelty  of  the  place,  on  which  the  moon,  now 
riding  high  in  the   heavens,  poured   a   flood  of  silver  light,   all 
conspired  to  give  a  high  tone  to  her  feelings.     It  is  not  strange  she 
should  have  thought  she  never  heard  any  thing  so  sublime  as  the 
prayer  of  her  crazed  conductor — who  raised  her  arms  and  poured 
out  her  soul  in  passages  of  scripture  the  most  sublime  and  striking, 
woven  together  by  her  own  glowing  langinige.    She   concluded 
suddenly  I  and  springing  on  her  feet,  said  to  Jane,  "  Now  follow  me : 
fear  not,  and  falter  not ;  for  you  know .  what  awaits  the  fearful  and 
unbelieving." 

Jane  assured  her  she  had  no  fear  but  that  of  being  too  late. 
'<  You  need  not  think  of  that ;  the  spirit  never  flits  till  1  come." 

They  now  turned  into  the  wood  by  a  narrow  pathway,  whose 
entrance  lay  under  the  shadow  of  two  young  beech  trees :  crazy 
Bet  paused"---*'  See  ye  these,  child,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  trees» 
*^  1  knew  two  who  grew  up  thus  ou  the  same  spot  of  earth  ;— so 
lovingly  they  grew,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  interlacing  of  the 
branches — *'  young  and  beautiful ;  but  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root 
of  one— and  the  other  (and  she  pressed  both  her  hands  on  her  headj 
and  screamed  wildly)  perished  here."  A  burst  of  tears  afibrded 
her  a  sudden  relief. 

**  Poor  brooken-hearted  creature  !"  murmured  Jane. 

*'  No,  child  ;  when  she  weeps,  then  the  band  is  loosened  :  for" 
added  she,  drawing  closer  to  Jane  and  whispering,  *'  they  pot  an 
iron  band  around  her  head,  and  when  she  is  in  darkness,  it  presses 
till  she  thinks  she  is  in  the  place  of  the  Tormentor  ;  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  it  sits  lijghtly.  Ye  cannot  see  it ;  but  it  is  there — always 
there." 
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Jane  began  now  to  be  alarmed  at  the  excitement  of  Bet's  imagina- 
tion ;  and  turning  from  her  abruptly,  entered  the  path,  which, 
aAer  they  had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  seemed  to  be  leading  them 
into  a  wild  trackless  region.  **  Where  are  we  going  Bet  ?"  she 
exclaimed.  '*  Throagh  a  pass,  child,  that  none  knows  but  the  wild 
bird  and  the  wild  woman.  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  "  caves  of 
the  mountain  ?" 

^*  Yes,''  replied  Jane  ;  *'  but  I  had  rather  not  go  through  them 
to-night.     Cannot  we  go  some  other  way  ?" 

**  Nay,  there  is  no  other  way  ;  follow  me,  and  fear  not." 

Jane  had  often  heard  of  the  pass  called  the.  *  Mountain-Caves,' 
and  she  knew  it  had  only  been  penetrated  by  a  few  rash  youths  of 
daring  and'  adventurous  spirit.  She  was  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
entering  it  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  such  a  conductor ;  she 
paused,  but  she  could  see  no  way  of  escape,  and  summoning  all  her 
resolution  to  her  aid,  she  followed  Bet,  who  took  no  note  of  her 
scruples.  They  now  entered  a  defile,  which  had  been  made  by 
some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  that  had  rent  the  mountain 
asunder,  and  piled  rock  on  ^ock  in  the  deep  abyss.  The  breadth  of 
the  passage,  which  was  walled  in  by  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountain,  was  not  in  any  place  more  than  twenty  feet ;  and  some- 
times so  narrow,  that  Jane  thought  she  might  have  extended  her 
lirms  quite  across  it.  But  she  had  no  leisure  for  critical  accuracy  ^ 
her  wayward  guide  pressed  on,  heedless  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
way.  She  would  pass  between  huge  rocks,  that  had  rolled  so  near 
tofi^ether,  as  to  leave  but  a  very  narrow  passage  between  them  ; 
then  grasping  the  tangled  roots  that  projected  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  placmg  her  feet  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the 
little  channels  that  had  been  worn  by  the  continual  dropping  from 
the  mountain  rills,  she  would  glide  over  swiftly  and  safely,  as  if  she 
had  been  on  the  beaten  highway.  They  were  sometimes  compelled, 
in  the  depths  of  the  caverns,  to  prostrate  themselves  and  creep 
through  narrow  apertures  in  the  rocks,  it  was  impossible  io  sur- 
mount ;  and  Jane  felt  that  she  was  passing  over  immense  masses  of 
ice,  the  accumulation  perhaps  of  a  hundred  winters.  She  was  fleet 
and  agile,  and  inspired  with  almost  supernatural  courage  ;  she, 
'  though  a  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears,'  followed  on  fearlessly  ; 
till  they  came  to  an  immense  rock,  whose  conical  and  giant  form 
rested  on  broken  masses  below,  that  on  every  side  were  propping 
this  *  mighty  monarch  of  the  scene.' 

For  the  first  time,  crazy  Bet  seemed  to  remember  she  had  a  com- 
panion, and  to  give  a  thought  to  her  safety.  *' Jane,"  said  she,  ^**go 
carefully  over  this  lower  ledge,  there  is  a  narrow  foot-hold  there  ; 
let  not  your  foot  slip  on  the  wet  leaves,  or  the  soft  moss.  I  am  in 
the  spirit,  and  I  must  mount  to  the  summit." 
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JaDe  obeyed  her  directions,  aad  wben»  without  much  tronUe^ 
Ae  bad  attained  the  further  side  of  the  rock,  she  looked  back  for 
crazy  Bet,  and  saw  her  standing  between  heayen  and  earth  on  the 
▼ery  topmost  point  ofl  he  high  rock :  she  leant  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
she  had  broken  off  in  her  struggle  to  reach  that  lofty  station.  The 
moon  had  declined  a  little  from  the  meredian ;  her  obliqae  rays  did 
not  penetrate  the  depths  where  Jane  stood,  but  fell  in  their  full 
brightness  on  the  face  of  her  voteress  above.  Her  head,  as  we  ha?e 
noticed,  was  fantastically  dressed  with  vines  and  flowers  ;  her  eyes 
were  in  a  fine  '  frenzy,  rolling  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  heaven  to 
^arth  ;*  she  looked  Jike  the  wild  genius  of  the  savage  scene,  and  she 
seemed  to  breathe  its  spirit,  when,  after  a  moment's  silence,  she 
sang,  with  a  powerful  and  thrilling  voice,  which  waked  the  sieepios 
echoes  of  the  mountain,  the  following  stanza  : 

«  Tell  them  <  I  AM,'  Jehovah  said 
To  Mosesy  while  earth  heard  ia  difi^d, 

And  smitten  to  the  heart; 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
Ail  nature,  without  voice  or  sound, 

Replied,  Oh  Lord,  Thou  art !" 

In  vain  Jane  called  upon  her.  In  vain  she  entreated  her  to 
descend.  She  seemed .  wrapt  in  some  heavenly  vision  ;  and  she 
stood  mute  again  and  motionless,  till  a  bird,  that  had  been  scared 
from  its  nest  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  by  the  wild  sounds,  fluttered  orer 
her  and  lit  on  the  branch  she  still  held  in  her  hand.  '^OhT^ 
'exclaimed  she,  *'  messenger  of  love,  and  omen  of  mercy,  I  ^ 
content ;"  and  she  swiftly  descended  the  sloping  side  of  the  rock, 
which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch. 

"  Now,"  said  Jane,  soothingly,*** you  are  rested,  let  us  go  on." 

**  Rested  I  yes,  my  body  is  rested,  but  my  spirit  has  been  the 
way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air.  You  cannot  bear  the  revelation  ooffi 
child.     Come  on,  and  do  your  earthly  work." 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  yards,  when  Bet,  suddenly  turned  to 
the  left  and  ascended  the  mountain,  which  was  there  less  steep 
and  rugged  than  at  any  place  they  had  passed.  At  a  short  distance 
before  her  Jane  perceived^  glimmering  through  the  trees,  a  6fiot 
light.  '*  Heaven  be  praised!"  said  she,  ^'that  must  be  John's 
cottage." 

As  they  came  nearer  the  dog  barked  ;  and  the  old  man,  epmiog 
out  of  the  door,  signed  to  Jane  to  sit  down  on  a  log,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  rude  door-step ;  and  then  speaking  to  crazy  Bet,  jo 
a  voice  of  authority,  which,  to  Jane's  utter  surprise,  she  meekly> 
obeyed—"  Take  off","  said  he,  **  you  mad  fool,  those  ginglementB 
from  your  head,  and  stroke  your  hair  back  like  a  decent  Christian 
woman  ;  get  into  the  house,  but  mind  you  say  not  a  word  to  her* 
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Mary  Oakley,  the  name  of  the  stranger,  died  during  the 
night ;  and  Jane,  deeply  affected,  returned  before  dawn  to  her 
aunt's,  where,  on  entering  the  parlour,  she  discovered  her 
cousin  David  robbing  his  mother's  desk.  Jane  entreats  him  to 
restore  the  money  he  was  just  grasping,  to  its  place,  and  offers 
to  intercede  with  his  mother  in  his  behalf ;  but  be  will  not 
listen  to  her  expostulation,  and,  taking  out  a  pistol,  threatens  to 
shoot  himself,  if  she  does  not  promise  to  conceal  his  crime  ; 
and  she,  in  her  alarm  for  Wilson's  life,  solemnly  promises  to  be 
silent  concerning  his  guilt.  Jane's  pocket  handkerchief,  attach- 
ed unfortunately  to  the  desk,  is  brought  forward  the  next 
morning,  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  she  had  taken  the  money 
that  is  missing ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  the  clamours 
of  spite  and  avarice,  she  is  acquitted  by  the  known  probity  of 
h6r  character  ;  and  Mr*  Erskine,  entering  in  the  midst  of  the 
contention  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  family,  under  a  sudden  impulse  of 
virtue  is  overcome  by  the  dignity  of  innocence,  assumes  the 
part  of  a  defender,  and  touched,  more  than  ever,  by  the  height- 
ened charms  of  tried  jand  conscious  virtue,  makes  an  offer  of 
bis  heart  to  the  injured  Jane,  which  she,  more  grateful  than 
loving,  accepts.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
details  that  develope  the  character  of  Erskine,  and  the  Wilsons. 
Erskine  proves  to  be  a  man  whose  good  feelings  are  only  oc- 
casional—brief— ^reappearances  pf  that  natural  goodness  which 
needs  the  power  of  religion  to  direct  it  aright,  and  to  make  it  the 
paramount  and  uniform  principle  that  controls  every  dispo- 
sition, action,  and  judgment.  This  great  want  in  Erskine's 
character  left  him  unguarded  in  the  most  important  points — in 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  in  respect  to  the  duties  of  be- 
nevolence, and  the  higher  and  more  delicate  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality. General  decorum  was  not  enough  for  a  woman  bred  up 
in  the  '  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;'  therefore,  afflu- 
ence, ail  the  comforts,  honours,  and  privileges,  which  money 
and  marriage  hold  out  to  the  poor  and  unprotected  orphan, 
could  not  tempt  her, — ^whose  wisdom  was  not  worldly,  and  whose 
affections  connected  things  material  with  things  spiritual,  and 
things  temporal  with  things  eternal. 

Erskine,  in  repeated  instances,  committed  follies  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  Jane,  but  the  climax  of  his  offen- 
ces was  a  duel  between  himself  and  an  insignificant  fellow  who 
passed  for  a  fine  gentleman  from  the  Springs.  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Lloyd  interferes,  and  prevents  a  consummation  of  the 
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ftffair.  This  circumstance  produced  a  final  scparaticm  ^^^ 
the  young  couple,  and  together  with  the  sericB  of  contrasted 
actions  of  the  two  gentlemen  which  preceded  it,  induced  a 
comparison,  in  Jane's  mind,  between  the  lawyer  and  the  Qua- 
ker, which  made  her  nothing  loath  to  grant  the  sober  suit  o4  the 
latter.  Jane's  rejection  of  Erskine  is  one  of  anest  specinriensol 
character  .which  her  history  exhibits.  Most  other  acts  m  her 
life  display  the  most  yielding  dispositiou  ;  but  in  this,  the  ne- 
cessity of  asserting  herself,  of  assuming  a  powerful  will,  and 
of  resisting  the  pleadings  of  the  softest  and  the  strongeat  leel- 
ings,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  purest  and  highest  motives,  deter- 
mine her  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  failing  of  purpose,  to 
do  right.  This  noble  firmness  is  thus  finely  expressed  ;  aWer 
Erskine  has  vainly  attempted  to  palliate  and  repel  the  vanoas 
charges,  to  which  a  frivolous,  unfeeling  and  unprincipled  course 
of  conduct  had  exposed  him ;  but  none  of  the  fallacies  ot 
his  self-deception,  or  the  sophistries  of  his  self-love,  could 
blind  an  understanding,  or  mislead  a  heart,  in  which  justice, 
generosity,  and  tenderness,  mingling  together,  required  corres- 
ponding virtues  in  their  genuineness  and  efficacy,  to  satmj 
their  demands : 

<  «*  I  have  no  wi«h  to  hear  any  thing  further,"  replied  Jane.  **  1 
have  heard  enough  to  make  my  path  plain  before  me-  I  loved  yo«, 
Edward  ;  I  confessed  to  you  that  I  did.'* 

«  "  And  you  do  not  any  longer?" 

«*'!  cannot;  the  illusion  ha»  vanished.  Neither  do  you  love 
me."  Edward  would  have  interrupted  her,  but  she  begged  hira  to 
hear  her,  with  a  dignified  composure,  that  convinced  him  this  witf 
no  sodden  burst  oC  resentment,  no  girlish  pique  that  be  might  sooth 
with  flattery  and  professions.  **  A  most  generous  impulse*  Edward, 
led  you  to  protect  an  oppressed  orphan  ;  and  I  thought  the  de^o- 
tion  of  my  heart  and  my  life  were  a  small  return  to  you.  It  is  but 
a  few  months  since.  Is  not  love  an  engrossing  passion  ?  But  "ffhBt 
sacrifices  have  you  made  to  it  ?  Oh,.  Edward  !  if  in  the  youth  aod 
spring  of  your  affection,  I  have  not  had  more  powcir  over  you,  what 
can  I  hope  from  the  future  ?" 

.  *  **  Hope  !— believe  every  thing,  Jane.     1  will  be  as   plastic  as 
wax,  in  your  hands.       You  shall  mould  me  as  you  will." 

*  **  No,  Edward  ;  I  ha?e  tried  my  power  over  you,  and  foan9  ** 
wanting.     Broken  confidence  cannot  be  restored." 

•  *'  Jane,  you  are  rash ;  you  are  giving  op  independence — V^' 
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tectioo.    If  you  reject  me,  who  will  defeod  yoa  from  your  anat } 
Do  you  foi^et  that  you  are  still  in  her  power  V* 

*  *'  No,"  replied  Jaoe  ;  ^'  but  1  have  the  defence  of  innocence,  and 
I  do  not  fear  her.  It  was  not  your  protection,  it  was  not  indepen* 
dence  1  sought — it  was  a  refuge  in  your  affection  ;'— that  has  failed 
me.  Ob,  Edward  !"  she  continued,  rising,  '*  examine  your  heart 
as  I  "have  examined  mine,  and  you  will  find  the  tie  is  dissolved  that 
bound  us  ;  there  can  be  no  enduring  love  without  sympathy ;  our 
feelings,  our  pursuits,  our  plans,  our  inclinations,  are  all  diverse." 

*  "  You  are  unkind,  ungrateAiK  Jane." 

^  *'  I  must  bear  that  reproach  as  I  can  ;  but  I  do  not  deserve  it, 
Mr.  Erskise." 

*  Enkine  imagined  hevperceived  some  relenting  in  the  faltering 
of  her  voice,  and  he  said,  **  Do  not  be  implacable,  Jane  ;^  you  are 
too  young,  too  beautiful,  to  treat  the  follies  of  youth  as  if  they  were 
incurable  ;  give  me  a  few  months'  probation,  1  will  do  aay  thing 
jou  require ;  abandon  the  club,  give  up  my  friends." 

*  Jane  paused  for  a  moment,  but  there  was  no  wavering  in  her 
resolution — *<  No,  Mr.  Erskine  ;  we  most  part  now  ;  if  I  loved  yoa. 
I  could  not  resist  the  pleadings  of  my  heart." 

*  Erskine  entreated — ^promised  every  thing ;  till  convinced  that 
Jane  did  not  deceive  him  or  herself,  his  vanity  and  pride,  mortified 
and  wounded,  came  to  his  relief,  and  changed  his  entreaties  to  sar- 
casms.  He  said  the  rigour  that  would  immolate  every  human  feel- 
ing, would  fit  her  Ho  be  the  Elect  Lady  of  a  Shaker  society;  he 
assured  her  that  he  would  emulate  her  stoicism. 

.  '  ^M  am  no  stoic,"  replied  Jane  ;  and  the  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes.  *^  Oh,  Erskine !  I  would  oEiake  any  exertions,  any  sacrifices 
to  render  you  what  1  Once  thought  you.  I  would  Watch  and  toil  to 
win  you  to  virtue — ^to  heaven.  If  I  believed  you  loved  me,  I  could 
still  hope,  for  I  know  that  affection  is  self-devoting,  and  may  over- 
come all  things.  Edward,"  she  continued,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
*'  there  is  one  subject,  and  that  nearest  to  my  heart,  on  which  I 
discovered  soon  afler  our  engagement  we  were  at  utter  variance. 
When  1  first  heard  you  trifle  with  the  obligations  of  religion,  and 
express  a  distrust  of  its  truths,  1  felt  my  heart  chill.  I  reproached 
myself  bitterly  for  having  looked  on  your  insensibility  on  this  sub* 
ject  as  the  common  carelessness  of  a  gay  young  man,  to  be  expected, 
and  forgiven,  and  easily  cured.  These  few  short  months  have 
taught  me  much  ;  have  taught  me,  Erskine,  not  that  religion  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  virtue—that  I  knew  before — but  they  have 
taught  me,  that  religion  alone  can  produce  unity  of  spirit ;  alone 
can  resist  the  cares,  the  disappointments,  the  tempests  of  life  ;  that 
it  is  the  only  indissoluble  bond — ^for  when  the  silver  chord  is  loosed, 
this  bond  becomes  immortal.    I  have  felt  that  my  most  sacred  plea* 
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sures  and  hopes  mast  be  solitary."  Erskioe  made  no  replj  ;  he 
felt  the  presence  of  a  sanctified  spirit  **  Yon  now  know  all,  £i8« 
hine.  The  circamstances  you  have  told  me  this  evening  I  partly 
knew  before." 

<  '*  From  Lloyd  ?"  said  Edward.  **  He  then  knew,  as  he  insinu- 
ated, why  the  '  treasure  of  your  cheek  had  faded.*  " 

*  **  You  do  him  wrong.  He  has  never  mentioned  yonr  name  since 
the  morning  1  lefl  my  aunt's.  1  heard  them,  by  accident,  from 
John.'* 

*  "  Ft  is,  in  truth,  time  we  should  part,  when  yoo  can  give  year 
ear  to  every  idle  rumour  ;"  he  snatched  his  hat,  and  was  going. 

'  **  Jane  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ^^Yes,  it  is  time,"  she  said,  "  that 
we  should  part  ;  but  not  in  anger.  Let  us  exchange  forgiveness, 
Edward."  Erskine  turned  and  wept  bitterly.  For  a  few  gracioas 
moments  his  pride,  his  self-love,  all  melted  away,  and.  he  felt  the 
value,  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  blessing  he  had  forfeited. 
He  pressed  the  hand  Jane  had  given  him  to  his  lips  fervently,  "Ob, 
Jane,"  he  said,  '*  you  are  an  angel ;  Ibiget  my  follies,  and  think  of 
me  with  kindness." 

'*<  I  shall  remember  nothing  of  the  past,"  she  said,  with  a  look 
that  had  *  less  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven,'  **  but  your  goodness  to 
me— Ood  bless  you,  Edward  ;  God  bless  you,"  she  repeated|  aod 
they  separated for  ever  !'     p.  211— '215. 

After  her  cousin  Martha  Wilson  had  married  a  tavern-keep- 
er and  died  of  intemperance,  and  Miss  Elvira  had  eloped  with  a 
dancing  master,  and  the  execrable  David  had  narrowly  esca- 
ped the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  for  robbing  the  mail,  Jane  El- 
ton became  the  wife  of  Robert  Lloyd,  and  vested  her  youthful 
beauty  ever  after  id  the  dim  hue  of  drab. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book,  is  an  interview  between 
Jane  and  Mrs.  Wilson^  on  the  occasion  of  the  intelligence  of 
David's  robbery. 

<  She  found  Mrs;  Wilson  alone,  but  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  that 
indicated  any  just  feelings.  She  received  her  niece  coldly.  After 
a  silence  of  a  few  moments,  which  Jane  wished  but  knew  not  how 
to  break,  she  inquired  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  whether  she  had  any  more 
information  respecting  David  than  was  public  ? 

'Her  aunt  replied,  she  had  not.  She  understood. the  particulars 
were  all  in  the  paper,  even  to  his  name  ;  she  thought  that  might 
have  been  omitted  ;  bat  people  always  seemed  to  delight  in  pub- 
lishing every  one's  misfortunes. 

*  Jane  asked  if  the  letters  expressed  any  doubt  that  Davi<l  wouli 
be  convicted  ? 
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•<* None,"  Mrs.  Wilson  said.  "To  be  sore,"  she  added,  "I 
have  a  letter  from  David,  in  which  he  begs  me  to  employ  coansel 
for  him ;  so  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  possible  th^tlie  might  be  clear- 
ed ;  but  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws." 

*  "  Do  yon  know,"  inquired  Jane,  "  the  names  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  in  Philadelphia  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  will  be  best  able  to  inform 
you  whom  to  select  among  them,     i  will  go  to  him  immediately." 

*  *'  No,  no,  child  ;  (  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  subject. 
It  would  be  a  great  expense*  There  is  no  conscience  in  city  lawyers  ; 
they  would  devour  all  my  substance,  and  do  me  no  good  after  all. 
No,  no — I  shall  leave  David  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Providence." 

*  "  And  can  you,  aunt,"  said  Jane,  "  acquiesce  in  your  son's  being  / 
cut  off  in  the  spring  of  life,  without  an  effort  to  save  him — without 
an  effort  to  procure  him  a  space  for  repentance  and  reformation?" 

*  "  Do  not  presume,  Jane  Elton,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  to  in- 
struct me  in  my  duties.  A  space  for  repentance  !  A. day — an  hour 
— a  moment  is  as  good  as  an  eternity  for  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
Many,  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  have  repented,  and  have  died  ex- 
ulting in  their  pardon  and  new-born  hope." 

*  ^*  Yes,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  and  there  have  been  many  who  have 
thus  repented  and  rejoiced,  and  then  been  reprieved  ;  and  have  they 
then  shown  the  only  unquestionable  proof  of  genuine  penitence— a 
renewed  spirit  ?  Have  they  kept  the  commandments,  for  by  this 
shall  ye  know  that  they  are  the  disciples  of  Christ  ?  No  ;  they 
have  returned  to  their  old  sins,  and  been  tenfold  worse  than  at  first.'' 

*  **  I  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  impatiently,  **  you  areignorant, 
child  ;  you  are  still  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ;  you  cannot  spiritually 
discern.  There  is  more  hope,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  greatest  divines,  of  an  open  outrageous  transgressor,  than  of 
one  of  a  moral  life.*' 

*  **  Then,  replied  Jane,  ^*  there  is  more  hope  of  a  harvest  from  a 
hard  bound,  neglected  field,  than  from  that  which  the  owner  has 
carefully  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  prepared  for  the  sun  and  the 
rains  of  heaven." 

*  "  The  kingdom  of  grace  is  very  different  from  the  kingdom  of 
nature,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson.  *'  The  natural  man  can  do  no- 
thing towards  his  own  salvation.  Every  act  he  performs,  and  every 
prayer  he  offers,  but  provoke  more  and  more  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty." 

*  Jane  made  no  reply ;  but  she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes,  as  if 
she  deprecated  so  impious  a  doctrine,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  went  on  : 
**  Do  not  think  my  children  are  worse  than  others  ;  you,  Jane, 
are  as  much  a  child  of  wrath,  and  so  is  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam,  as  he  is — all  totally  depraved — totally  corrupt.  You  may 
have  been  under  more  restraint,  and  not  acted  out  your  sins  ;  but 
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BO  thanks  to  70a ;"  and  she  continiiedy  filing  her  large  grey  ejes 
stedfatUy  on  Jane,  ''there  are  hegide  my  son  who  would  not  mmH 
better,  if  they  had  not  friends  to  keep  their  secrete  for  them." 
Mrs.  Wilson  had,  for  Tery  good  reasons,  never  bef<Nne  alloded  to 
the  robbery  of  her  desk,  since  the  morning  it  was  committed ;  bat 
she  was  now  provoked  to  foal  means  to  support  her  argument,  tot- 
tering under  tbe>  assault  of  facts* 

*  Jane  did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  insinuation  ;  she  felt  too 
sincere  a  pity  for  the  miserable  self-deluded  woman  ;  but,  still  anx- 
ious that  some  effort  should  be  made  for  David,  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Wihon,  '*  Is  there,  then,  nothing  to  be  done  for  your  onhappy  son  f  * 

'  '*  Nothing,  child,  nothing ;  he  has  gone  out  from  me,  mmI  he  is 
not  of  me  ;  his  blood  be  upon  his  own  head ;  I  am  clear  of  it. 
My  '  foot  standeth  on  an  even  place.'  My  case  is  not  ao  uncominoo 
one,"  she  continued,  as  if  she  would  by  this  vain  babbling,  silence 
the  voice  within.  '^  The  saints  of  old-— David,  and  Samuel,  wd 
Eli,  were  afflicted  as  I  am,  with  rebellious  children.  I  bare  planted 
and  I  have  watered,  and  if  it  is  the  Lord*s  will  to  withbold  the  ia- 
crease,  I  must  submit." 

'  ^*  Oh,  aunt  1"  exclaimed  Jane,  interrupting  and  advancing  to- 
wards her,  **  do  not— do  not,  for  your  soul's  sadke,  indulge  any  lon- 
ger this  horrible  delusion.  You  have  more  children,"  she  continued, 
felling  on  her  knees,  and  taking  one  of  her  aunt's  hands  in  both 
hers,  and  looking  like  a  rebuking  messenger  from  Heaven,  ^^  be  pit/* 
ful  to  tbem  ;  be  merciful  to  your  own  sooJ.  You  deceive  yourself. 
You  may  deceive  others  ;  but  God  is  not  mocked." 

'  Mrs.  Wilson  was  conscience  stricken.  She  sat  as  motionless  ss 
a  statue  ;  and  Jane  went  on  with  the  courage  of  an  Apostle  to  de- 
picture, in  their  true  colours,  her  character  and  conduct  Sb^ 
made  her  realize,  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  the  peril  of  her  sool 
She  made  her  feel,  that  her  sound  faith,  her  prayers,  her  pretences, 
her  meeting  goings,  were  nothing — far  worse  than  nothing  ia  bis 
sight,  who  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  daring  hypocrisies,  the  self' 
delusions,  the  refuges  of  lies,  of  his  creatures.  She  described  the 
spiritual  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  and  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  so 
true  an  image  of  her  seKsbness,  her  pride,  her  domestic  tyraoo/f 
and  her  love  of  money,  that  she  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  her 
very  self.  There  was  that  in  Jane's  looks,  and  voice,  and  words, 
that  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  wretched  woman  ;  and  like  the 
guilty  king,  when  he  saw  the  record  on  the  wall,  her  **  countenance 
was  changed,  her  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  her  knees  smote  one 
against  the  other."    p.  243 — 247. 

The  character  of  Mary  Hull  deserves  particular  notice.    She 
is  a  servant  woman,  but  devoted  with  tfa^  utmost  zeal  and  faitb- 
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fulness  to  tbe  best  interests  of  hoF  emplojersy  and  possessing 
what  many  people  will  be  ready  to  decIarOi  an  understanding 
above  ber  station.     In  tbat  part  of  the  coontiy  in  which  tbe 
scene  of  this  story  is  laid^  the  gradations  of  society  are  certain- 
ly  not  so  exactly  defined,  as  in  sections  more  commercial  and 
populous;   but  a  distinction  between  the  served  and  serving 
does  exist,  aud  is  acknowledged  and  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  witfi 
graciousness  and  condescension  on  the  one  part,  and  deference, 
affection,  and  patient  cares  on  the  other ;  mutually  expressed 
by  an  intercourse,  in  which  good  will,  good  manners,  and  good 
judgment  prevail.     Instances  of  the  latter  quality,  as  it  is  impu- 
ted to  Mary  Hull,  are  not  at  ali  unfrequent  in  the  inferior  par- 
ty, and  emmently  servicable  to  the  superior.     The  experience 
of  many  persons  well  acquainted  with  New-England  will  testi- 
fy, that  important  benefits  are  often  derived  from  established 
domestics,  in  families,  conferred  by  the  good  sense  and  disinter- 
estendness  of  those  who  have  been  uniformly  treated  with 
kindness  and  confidence  by  their  employers.     Yet  it  is  said 
that  the  native  white  population  of  our  country  do  not  make 
good  servants.     They  may  not  make  so  submissive,  alert,  and 
genteel  servants,  as  tbe  natives  of  countries  where  there  are 
more  servants  than  places ;  and  where,  consequently,  there  must 
be  a  constant  competition  of  anxious  efforts  and  of  servility 
of  deportment,  with  large  sacrifices  of  self-esteem  to  the  supe- 
rior power,  in  order  to  procure  the  very  means  of  existence. 
But  here,  where  there  are  not  the  same  motives,  there  connot 
be  the  .same  manners.    So  far  as  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
rich  and  poor  ar^  connected,  so  far  as  intelligence  is  cultivated 
in  both,  and  mutual  obligations  are  understood  and  defined,  so- 
far  these  circumstances  will  regulate  tbe  conduct  of  life.     Some 
want  of  subordination,  and  jealousy  of  self-importance,  have- 
doubtless  been  shown  in  this  country,  during  the  progress  of  our 
transition  from  the  original  simplicity  of  our  society^  to  that 
state  produced  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  difference 
pf  acquirement ;  and  intrinsic  differences  have  been  created  be.- 
tween  classes  of  people  by  divers  causes,  which  did  not  once 
exist,  and  have  been  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  those  wha 
are  forced  to  take  the  lowest  places  ;  but  our  general  provision^ 
for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  our  lower  orders  does  not 
generate  a  presumptous  deportment  or  a   selfish  conduct   in 
them  f  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  this  clas& 
are  the  most  cultivated  and  intelligent^ 
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^^  It  18  of  great  cotuequence  to  a  nation,  that  whatever  there 
ifl  in  it  of  dignity  and  refinement,  of  liberalized  feeling  and  de- 
portment, and  of  intelligence,  should  have  its  effect  downward 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  state,  even  to  the  lowest."*  In 
no  country  can  the  importance  of  this  principle,  or  the  genuine 
operation  of  it,  be  better  illustrated  than  in  New-EIngland ;  and ' 
it  can  no  where  be  more  felt  in  its  influence,  or  be  more  produc- 
tive of  the  general  good.  If  the  elevation  of  character  by 
means  of  enlarged  knowledge  is  a  certain  and  universal  effect ; 
if  moral  excellence  is  the  supreme  good^  and  if  this  is  required 
of  all  God's  people  of  every  rank ;  surely  all  men  are  entitled, 
by  some  provision  of  their  country,  by  common  consent,  and  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  all  persons  of  any  influence  in  so- 
ciety,,to  such  a  share  of  literary  and  moral  instruction,  as  shall 
define  their  duties,  create  for  them  some  literary  enjoyment, 
and  improve  their  understanding :  so  that  even  the  humblest 
individual  may  feel  himself  exalted  by  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  by  his  share  of  rational  and  worthy  influence  improve  the 
succeeding^eneration.  When  this  principle,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  him  who  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  preached  his  blessed  gospel  to  the  poor,  shall  be  generally 
made  practical,  we  shall  not  have  our  children's  first  language 
and  sentiments  taught  by  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  vice ;  we 
shall  not  require  the  caution,  we  now  hear  and  disregard,  not  to 
suffer  our  children  to  spend  a  single  hour  with  seryants.t  But 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  respective  stations  will  be  understood 
and  acknowledged,  and  the  relations  of  all  will  be  sustained  in 
such  willing,  conceded,  and  benevolent  dependence,  as  shall,  it 
may  be  hoped,  conduce  to  the  common  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  society.  The  motive  of  interest  certainly  urges  the  su- 
perior orders  to  cultivate  the  lower  classes  in  society,  for  in  the 
course  of  reaction,  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind  is  displayed 
in  the  effect  produced  by  the  humble  upon  the  high,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  as  in  the  impressions  effected  by  the  latter  upon  the 
former. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  pardon  this  digression,  when  they 
perceive  that  we  are  about  to  take  leave  of  them, — ^but  we  can- 
not conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  New-England  Tale,  with- 
out expressing  our  surprize  that  it  should  have  been  considered, 
a  sectarian  book,  as  we  have  casually  heard  it  called ;  nor  can 

*  Foster's  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance . 
t  See  Edgevrorth's  Practical  Education, 
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we  imagine  what  peculiar  doctrines  should  be  imputed  to  the 
work.  It  gives  illustrations  of  the  Quaker  and  Methodist  sects, 
highly  honourable  to  them  both  ;  and  it  exposes,  very  naturally, 
that  frequent  abuse  of  the  Christian  sjsteni,  which  all  of  us  maj 
hear  from  pulpits  in  our  land,  land  of  which  we  often  see  the 
practical  operation  in  ordinary  life.  There  are  professors  and 
preachers  who  certainly  appear  to  adopt  the  partial  views  of  re- 
ligion taken  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  Obedience  has  no  efficacy,  ac- 
cording to  their  representations,  and  a  multiplicity  of  public 
and  outward  services  constitute,  according  to  them,  the  proof  of 
an  *'  inward  and  spiritual  grace.''  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
tbey  that  hear  and  see  can  testify  ;  whether  the  results  of  these 
principles,  as  tbey  are  delineated  in  the  story  before  us,  are 
probable  and  natural,  reason  may  infer  and  experience  can  show. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  most  amiable  and  charitable  li- 
berality pervades  the  book ;  and  if  there  are  opinions  taught 
and  received  in  society,  which  produce  the  consequences  de- 
scribed, we  know  not  who  can  complain  or  take  offence,  that  the 
truth  should  be  told. 

Crazy  Bet  deserves  a  last  memorial  in  these  pages,  both  on 
account  of  the  interest  she  inspires,  and  on  that  of  the  pathos 
with  which  the  close  of  her  life  is  described,  and  the  book  is 
terminated. 

*  There  yet  remains  something  to  be  told  of  one  of  the  persons 
of  oar  btimble 'history,  whom  oar  readers  may  have  forgotten,  but 
to  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  extended  bis  kind  regard — the  poor  lunatic, 
crazy  Bet.  He  believed  that  her  reason  might  be  restored  by 
skilful  management — by  confinement  to  one  place,  and  one  set 
of  objects,  and  by  the  sedative  influence  of  gentle  manners,  and 
regular  habits  in  her  attendants.  He  induced  Mary,  in  whose  judi- 
ciousness and  zeal  he  placed  implicit  confidence,  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  his  plan  ;  but,  after  a  faithful  experiment  of  a  few 
months,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  restoring  the 
mind  to  its  right  balance.  Mary  said,  when  the  weather  was  dull, 
she  was  as  quiet  as  any  body ;  but  if  the  sun  shone  out  suddenly,  it 
seemed  as  if  its  bright  beams  touched  her  brain.  A  thunder- 
storm, or  a  clear  moon-light,  would  throw  her  back  into  ber 
wild  ways.  **  The  poor  thing,"  Mary  added,  *^  bad  such  a  tender 
heart)  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  harden  it.  If  she  sees  a 
lamb  die,  or  hears  a  mournful  note  from  a  bird,  when  she « has  ber 
low  feelings,  she'll  w^ep  more  than:  some  mothers  at  the  loss  of  a 
child." 

Vol.  IV.  47 
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*  No  cure  could  be  effected ;  bat  Harj's  hottse  conturaed  to  be 
the  favourite  resort  of  tbe  ioterestiog  vagrant.  Her  vieita  there  be- 
came more  frequent  and  longer  protracted.  Marj  obserred,  tbat 
the  excitement  of  her  mind  was  exhausting  her  life,  without  Bet*s 
seeming  conscious  of  decay  of  strength,  or  any  species  of  suffering. 

*  The  last  time  Mary  saw  her,  was  a  brilliant  night  daring  the  foil 
harvest  moon ;  she  came  to  her  house  late  in  the  eveniog ;  tbe 
wildness  of  her  eye  was  tempered  with  an  affecting  sofloess  ;  her 
cheek  was  brightened  with  the  hectic  flush  that  looks  like  <*  mockeij 
of  the  tomb." — Mary  observed  her  to  tremble,  and  perceiyed  tbat 
there  was  an  alarming  fluttering  in  her  pulse.  *<  You  are  not  weH," 
said  she. 

*  ^*  No,  I  am  not  well,"  Bet  replied,  in  a  low  plaiotiTe  tone ;  "  bot 
I  shall  be  soon — here,"  said  she,  placing  Mary's  hand  on  her  heart 
— **  do  not  you  feel  it  struggling  to  be  free  ?" 

*  Mary  was  startled — the  beating  was  so  irregular,  it  seemed  tbat 
every  pulsation  must  be  the  last.  **  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  ^*  poor  crea< 
ture,  let  me  put  you  in  bed  ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  sitting  here." 

*  " Oh,  no  !"  Bet  replied,  in  the  same  feeble,  mournful  tone  ;  "I 
cannot  stay  here.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are  keeping  a  festival  by 
the  light  of  the  blessed  moon.  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  them,  Ma- 
ry ?" — and  she  sung  so  low  that  her  voice  sounded  like  distaot 
music, 


"  Sister  spirit,  come  away 
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<*  And  do  you  not  see  their  white  robes  ?"  she  added,  pointiog 
tjirough  the  window  to  the  vapour  that  curled  along  the  mafgia  o( 
tbe  river,  and  floated  on  the  bosom  of  the  meadow. 

*  Mary  called  to  her  husband,  and  whispered  '*  The  poor  thiog  jb 
oear  death  ;  let  us  get  her  on  the  bed." 

'  Bet  overheard  her.  ''  No,  do  not  touch  me,"  she  exclaimed ; 
**  the  spirit  cannot  soar  here."  She  suddenly  sprang  on  her  (eeU 
as  if  she  had  caught  a  new  inspiration,  and  darted  towards  the  door« 
Mary's  infant,  sleeping  in  the  cradle,  arrested  her  eye  ;  she  kodt 
for  a  moment  beside  it  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  breast.  Then 
rising,  she  said  to  Mary,  "  The  prayer  of  tbe  dying  sanctifies. 
The  door  was  open,  and  she  passed  through  it  so  suddenly  that  they 
hardly  suspected  her  intention  before  she  was  goue.  The  aext 
morning  she  was  discovered  in  the  church-yard,  her  head  resti^ 
OB  the  graasy  mound  tbat  covered  the  remains  of  her  lover.  Her 
spifit  had  passed  to  its  eternal  rest !'    p.  271. — ^274. 
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AnT,  VI.— .tf  Manual  of  Chemistry ^  eoniainin^  the  pnncipalfacti 
of  the  Science^  arranged  in  the  order  in  whicn  they  are  discussed 
and  Ultatratedin  the  Lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  &c.  &c.  The  firi^t 
American^  from  the  second  Ilondon  edition.  Three  volumes  in 
one.  To  which  are  added,  Notes  and  Emendations,  by  Wil- 
Ham  James  Macnefoen^  M.  P.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  638.  Long  :  New- York, 
1821. 

On  reading  this  title  there  arises,  at  once,  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  a  book,  which  is  the  text  of  the  Chemical  Lectures  gi- 
▼en  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  work  of  me- 
rit ;  and  that  the  gentleman  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  is  fully 
equal  to  its  production.  An  expectation  so  just  is  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  present  instance ;  and  Brando's  Manual,  consi- 
dered as  a  class-bodk  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  professor, 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  of  any  of  the  elementary  works 
ifve  have  seen. 

Mr.  Brande  follows  the  arrangement  made  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  the  elements  of  chemical  philosophy.  To  the  first  divisioh, 
ending  with  the  simple  acidifiable  and  inflammable  substances, 
there  is  added  a  very  serviceable  tabular  view  of  the  specific 
gravities  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  supporters  of  combus- 
tion and  acidifiable  substances,  and  of  the  compounds  whicb 
tfaey  form  with  each  other. 

The  second  volume  of  the  English  edition  begins  with  the 
consideration  of  the  metals,  and  is  nearly  one  half  occupied 
with  the  assay  and  analysis  of  metalliferous  con^pound^.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which,  we  think,  it  best  deserves 
to  be  preferred  ta  others  professing  the  same  general  objects, 
and  it  is  happily  one  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Another  valuable  table  is  placed  at  the  end  of  this  part,  giv- 
ing a  view  of  the  specific  gravities  and  equivalent  numbers  of 
the  metals  and  their  compounds,  the  substances  with  whose  ex- 
amination it  concludes. 

The  third  volume,  (for,  by  skillful  authoFship,  the  English  edi- 
tion is  swelled  out  to  three  goodly  tomes,)  comprehends,  as  we 
find  in  other  elementary  works,  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and 
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animal  substances,  together  with  a  third  tabular  view  of  theeqai- 
valent  numbers  of  vegetable  and  animal  products  and  their  con- 
binations. 

By  equivalent  numbers  is  understood  a  numerical  representa- 
tion of  the  definite  proportions  in  which  cheooical  coostitoeDts 
are  known  to  combine.  Thej  afford  the  most  interesting  views 
of  compound  bodies  ;  thej  have  been  for  years  past,  and  thej 
continue  still  to  be,  the  most  philosophical  subject  of  research  in 
the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  whole  doctrine  embraced  by  these  considerations,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  atomic  theory.     It  is  not  omitted  in 
the  manual :  no  treatise  on  chemistry  can  now  leave  it  out ;  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  in  Brando's  work,  London  editioo, 
1821,  as  imperfect  in  many  respects,  as  when  first  promulgated 
by  Dalton,  in  1804,  or  as  we  find  it  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1812.    A 
period  of  so  many  years  is  an  age  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  as 
now  cultivated  ;  and  this  subject  in  particular  has,  within  this 
period,  been  a  theme  of  successful  investigation  to  many  of  tbe 
greatest  chemists  living.     That  it  should  be  presented  to  us  in 
the  most  correct  state  in  which  it  is  now  known,  in  a  work  ex- 
pressly  written  for  the  use  of  learners,  is  no  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation, whether  the  author  have  contributed  or  not  by  on- 
ginal  researches  to  advance  it ;  or  he  live  on  good  or  bad  terms 
with  those  who  did. 

Among  British  philosophers,  the  able  and  learned  editor  of 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy  has  given  this  doctrine  its  greatest  and 
most  accurate  development.     He  has  in  a  manner  taken  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing  the 
additions  and  improvements  made  to  it  on  the  neighbouring  con- 
tment.     But  it  happens  that  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution have  not  become  his  fellow  labourers  in  this  field  of 
science.     There  even  exists  a  strong  aversion  on  their  part,  or 
at  least  on  that  of  one  of  them,  to  this  rival  editor  and  author* 
This  has  been  manifest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  ScieDC€^ 
long  before  it  showed  itself  in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  man- 
ner as  in  the  llth  volume  of  the  Journal.     Hence  probaMy  the 
defect: we  have  noticed.    But  for  us,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
while  we  feel  grateful  to  eminent  persons  who  use  their  better 
opportunities  for  advancing  the  sciences  we  cultivate,  without 
partiality  or  prejudice  we  take  from  each,  be  he  friend  or  foe 
to  the  other,  what  each  may  have  best;  and  we  cheerfully  ff^^ 
due  credit  to  ail.    ^ 
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The  American  edition  of  the  manual  of  chemistry  ia  evident- 
ly put  forth  in  this  spirit*  The  valuable  discoveries  and  re* 
searches  of  Dr.  Thompson  are  introduced,  ^here  they  should 
have  been  placed  before,  and  where  nothing  equal  can  probably 
be  substituted^  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  we  consider  the  Anerican  as  having  an  advantage  over 
the  English  edition,  and  as  belter  suited  to  the  purpose  of  a 
class  book  for  students  of  chemistry.  Another  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  which  we  also  deem  an  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  former,  is  the  omission  of  a  long  dissertation  on  the  history  of 
chemistry,  that  occupies  a  third  nearly  of  the  first  volume.  An 
index  that,  with  the  help  of  many  repetitions,  is  made  to  take 
up  as  much  more  of  the  third  volume,  is  here  very  nuich 
abridged.  They  could  not  have  been  retained  in  the  American 
edition  consistently  with  the  avowed  plan  of  furnishing  to  the 
students  of  the  University  of  New- York  a  cheap  and  compen- 
dious, no  less  than  a  good  and  well  arranged  class  book.  In 
England,  indeed,  it  may  have  best  accorded  with  the  views  of 
the  publisher  to  increa'te  the  quantity  of  letter  press. 

In  adapting  the  representative  numbers  throughout  the 
whole  book  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the  American 
editor  has  executed  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  show,  and 
which  demanded  the  application  of  a  good  deal  of  calculation 
and  labour.  The  amount  of  each  will  be  very  apparent  to 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  typographical  part  is  as  good  as  was  consistent  with 
cheapness ;  but  the  wood-cuts,  executed  by  Anderson,  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  original,  and  are  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  distinguished  artist. 

.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
there  was  published  by  the  editor  a  tabular  view  of  the 
modern  nomenclature  and  system  of  Chemistry,  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  of  the  same  nature  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
Such  works,  when  well  executed,  are  of  great  utility.  They 
are  to  science  what  maps  are  to  history  and  geography.  The 
one  before  us  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  several  simple  substan- 
ces now  known,  their  classification,  derivation,  the  range  of 
compourids  which  they  produce  by  their  intimate  and  varied 
union,  as  well  as  the  character  and  distinctive  termination  of  all 
these  compounds.  It  is  presumed  that  this  tabic  will  afford  to 
the  chemical  student  great  facilities  for  arrangement,  recollec- 
tion, and  reference. 
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Mm.  VII.  MiBOrt  of  •  CmnmOUe  ^  tiU  RtgtmU  cf  Ou  Oii- 
'^tmUjf  of  I^M  Sl»l»  ^  Ktm-Yorhy  t^  tAatn  wert  referrei 
appKead^t  $0  the  Bowrdf/ar  the  ine&rparaiian  rf  a  CoU^g^ 
^  khaea^  ami  mother  ai  Qtneva.    AlbMy,  lfa#el^  mSL 

111  i^offwiaiice  of  the  report  of  their  eoainiitlee,  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  detennined  to  gnBiBl  the  applications  for  two  new 
Conegef«  upon  cooditifoft  tint  the  applkantd  for  each  ioatitotioD, 
§hall|  within  three  years,  raise  a  permanent  fond  that  will  he 
productive  of  $4,000  anaoally.  This  decision  has  caused 
fliucb  specnlation  in  soaie  of  the  public  joamals,  and  a  great 
fiversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  propriety.  One  writer,  who  has 
triten  the  field  in  defence  of  the  decision  of  the  R^ents,  viiw 
4icates  the  proposition,  that  each  coonty  in  the  state  sboald 
have  a  literary  institution,  of  equal  rank  with  the  colleges 
already  in  existence  ;  and  that  the  latter  should  be  conTerted 
into  Universities  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  of  a  much  Ugher 
grade. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  earth,  not  even  Scotland, 
where  the  rudiments  of  education  are  more  generally  diffused, 
than  in  our  own.  Among  us,  there  are  few  who  cannot  read 
and  write ;  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  hardly  one.  Our  farmers 
and  mechanics  are  all  able  to  keep  their  own  accounts ;  they 
all  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  own 
country ;  peruse  the  papers  of  the  day ;  and  can  all  read,  and 
derive  instruction  from  their  bibles.  But  of  those  Who  may  be 
called  literary  men,  how  small  is  the  niraiber !  Here  and  there 
a  few,  prompted,  not  by  patronage,  but  by  a  native  thirst  for 
knowledge,  have  pushed  their  devious  way  through  paths  here- 
tofore untrodden  by  their  countrymen,  and  are  striving  to  re^ 
Qiove  the  reproaches  which  have  often,  but  too  justly,  been  cast 
upon  us  by  the  scholars  of  Europe.  The  character  of  our 
learning  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  our  riches.  There  is  of 
both  an  almost  equal  distribution.  Few  are  immensely  rich ; 
few  are .  entirely  destitute.  There  are  scarcely  any  deeply 
learned— there  is  none  wholly  ignorant. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  genius  of  America 
is  beginning  to  unfold  her  mental  energies*  Her  youth  has 
not  been  precocious.  She  has  delighted  in  Ae  exhibition  of 
physical  activity  and  strength,  and  has  been  amused  by  the 
lighter  efforts  of  fancy,  the  sports  of  youthful  enthusiasm  :  But 
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the  vigor  of  manhood  is  at  hand,  and  «he  begins  to  look  around 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  those  acquirements  which  majr. 
enable  her  to  assume  an  equal  rank  amongher  elder  and  more 
diligent  sisters  of  the  European  world.  The  prospect  is  not 
so  nattering  as  we  could  wish.  There  have  been  no  meant 
by  which  mind  in  America  could  be  trained  to  compete  with 
mind  in  Europe.  We  have  mathematicians  and  astronomers, 
whose  native  powers,  perhaps,  are  not  inferior  to  (hose  of  New- 
ton ;  but  they  cannot  cope  with  La  Place,  and  Leslie,  and 
perhaps  with  a  hundred  others ;  not  because  of  the  want  of 
powers,  but  chiefly*  on  account  of  a  defective  system  of  educa* 
tion,  and  for  the  want  of  means  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  what  they  have  been  able  to  acquire.  It  is  tne  remark  of 
the  first  astronomer  in  our  country,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  on 
our  continent  where  proper  observations  could  have  been  taken 
of  the  last  comet,  for  want  of  the  requisite  apparatus*  We 
have  our  botanists,  our  chemists,  our  philosophers,  both  nafliral 
and  moral,  and  our  classical  and  biblical  scholars  ;  but,  painful 
as  is  the  confession,  they  are  not  to  be  named  with  J.  E.  Smith, 
with  Davy,  or  Brandc ;  with  Cuvier,  with  Stewart,  or  Brown ; 
with  Wolf ;  with  Eichorn,  Gesenius  or  Marsh.  That  there 
are  in  our  annals  a  few  splendid,  exceptions,  is  matter  of  con- 

fratulation.  Such  were  Franklin,  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
Idwards  in  metaphysics.  But  they  stood  alone  ;  they  were 
splendid  in  spite  of  obstacles,  not  in  consequence  of  opportu- 
nities ;  and  the  truth  of  the  general  observation  is  unques- 
tionable. 

The  great  reason  of  this  inferiority  lies  in  our  defective  system 
of  education — ^in  the  want  of  that  early  and  perfect  discipline 
of  the  mind,  by  which  its  powers  are  called  into  constant  and 
active  exertion,  and  thus  both  expanded  and  invigorated.  It 
matters  less  in  what  department  of  learning  the  youthful  mind 
is  first  exercised,  provided  the  subjects  lie  within  its  compre- 
hension, than  that  it  should  be  required,  incessantly,  to  ana- 
lyze, compare,  select,  and  combine.  In  the  schools  of  Europe, 
the  languages  are  most  generally  adopted  as  the  earliest  objects 
of  a(:quisition ;  not  so  much  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  as  for  the  exercise  which  it  gives  the 
mind,  the  effects  thus  produced  by  it,  and  the  preparation  it 
affords  tor  more  extensive  studies.  The  same  plan  has  been 
partially  adopted  among  us,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  most 
important  feature  which  it  presents.    We  allude  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  frequent  composition  in  the  language  which  we  are 
acquiring.     It  is  not  loo  much  to  say,  that  hy   the  attention 
necessary  to  clothe  a  dozen  sentences  in  the  costume  of  ano- 
ther tongue,  more  minute  and  real  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  acquired,  and  more  benefit  derived  to  the   mental  facalties, 
than  bj  merely  reading,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  irolume.    Thu 
is  a  daily  eiercise  in  European  schools,  and    boys  are  thai 
taught  not  only  to  read  a  language,  but  to  write  it  with  facilitj; 
Bot  only  to  run  hastily  over  the  ideas  of  others,   but  to  tbiok 
for  themselves ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  to  clothe  their 
thoughts  with  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  best  selected  expressiooi 
The  consequence  is,  that  usually  at  the'  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  they  are  better  classical  scholars  than    oar  collies 
produce  at  any  age ;  and   their  minds  have  passed  through 
such  a  course  of  discipline,  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  speedj 
acquisition  of  any  branch  of  learning  to  which  they  may  tnm 
-thei^  attention.     Such,  likewise,  is  the  thorough  nature  of  this 
discipline,  that  not  only  its  beneficial  effects,  but  the  knowledge 
also  which  it  gives,  is  usually  retained  through  life.*    Such 
effects  are  produced  in  the     ordinary    classical    schools  of 
Europe ;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  these  scfaoob 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  most  of  our  seminaries  or  colleges. 
Indeed,  in  our  oldest  and  most  extensive.  Harvard,  Yale,  aod 
Princeton,  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  that  is  gained,  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  acouiredat  the  schools 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  many  others.    In  mathematics  they 
can  claim  little  more ;  for  Enfield^s  Philosophy,  the  amoant  of 
their  course  in  this  department,  was  composed  for  the  use  of 
Warrington  Academy.    As  for  composition,  it  is  but  a  shadow 
of  the  thing.     It  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  aud  lamentable  hc,^ 
that  many  of  our  scholars  receive  their  degrees,  and  leave  our 
colleges,  with  less  positive  knowledge,  and  with  minds  far  le^ 
disciplined  and  cultivated,  than  the  freshman  of  an  Eoglisb 
unive|[*sitj. 

If  these  remarks  may  be  made  of  our  highest  seminan^ 
and  no  one  who  inquires  into  the  subject  will  fail  to  perceive 
that  they  are  true,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  long  list  ot  col- 
leges^ amounting  to  thirty-six,  which  have  sprung  up  Hk^  ^' 
halations,  in  every  quarter  of  our  country  ?    Alas  !  like  exto' 

*  We  find  Cowper,  at  the  age  of  70,  composiDg^  Latin  verses  as  a  f^snto^ 
thong^h  he  had  not  made  the  lan^age  an  object  of  particular  attentioo  w 
more  than  50  yean. 
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latioDS,  the  light  which  they  shed  apon  our  land  is  dim  ;  and  if 
it  do  not  mislead  the  traveller,  it  extends  but  a  little  way,  and 
ere  he  has  ascertained  the  proper  path,  disappears  and  leaves 
him  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness.  Some  of  our  legislatures,  in 
their  sageness,  employ  the  same  means  to  augment  our  wealth 
and  our  wisdom.  If  our  country  is  impoverished  in  the  one, 
they  create  banks  ;  if  in  the  other,  they  found  colleges.  The 
result,  in  both  cases,  is  nearly  the  same.  The  money  of  the 
one,  and  the  literature  of  the  other,  in  many  instances,  sink 
below ^r;  the  banks  become  the  property  of  a  few  directors, 
who  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own  accommodation ; 
and  the  colleges  funiish  places  for  a  few  individuals,  who  have 
been  partially  selected,  with  the  view  to  confer  upon  them  a  stand- 
ing in  society  not  before  due  to  their  exalted  acquirements,  and 
which  is  held  without  the  trouble  of  extraordinary  exertion. 

The  eiSect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  our  literature  and  on  its 
estimation  in  the  country,  is  deplorable.  The  multitude  of  half- 
learned  graduates,  who  are  yearly  turned  upon  society*-^proud  of 
their  acquisitions  in  proportion  to  iheir  slenderness — and  really 
far  inferior  to  plain  men  of  good  common  sense  and  experience, 
in  that  discipline  of  the  mind  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object 
of  education  to  impart— ^produce  an  impression  upon  the  public 
sentiment,  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  pursuits  of  science* 
Many  desist  from  the  habits  of  study,  which  they  ought  to  have 
acquired,  and  close  their  books  forever.  They  are  constantly 
out!(tripped,  in  the  career  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  by  those 
who  have  never  enjoyed  their'  supposed  advantages  ;  and  no 
inquiry  is  more  common  than  this  :  What  benefit  did  such  and 
such  a  one  derive  from  his  college  education  ?  Truly,  in  very 
many  cases,  there  would  be  infinite  difficulty  in  giving  an 
answer. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  and 
the  policy  of  a  great  aiid  powerful  state,  not  to  weaken  her 
efforts,  and  dissipate  her  resources,  by  bringing  home  to  every 
man's  door  a  pigmy  college  ;  but  either  to  do  nothing,  and  suf- 
fer some  of  the  colleges  which  now  exist,  gradually  to  work 
their  own  cure  ;  or  else,  by  a  magnanimous  and  concentrated 
effort,  establish  a  university  that  shall  redound  to  the  honor, 
and  truly  subserve  the  interests,  of  our  literature.  In  the  year 
1734,  the  petty  state  of  Hanover  founded  the  University  of 
Gottengen,  which  soon  became  distinguished,  and  is  at  this  day, 
in  some  respects,  the  noblest  in  Europe.    The  simple  means 
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by  which  this  was  accomplished,  were  to  accumulate  a  library, 
and  to  spare  no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  professois  of 
great  ability  and   high   reputation.     The  efiect  of  these  mea- 
sures has  been,  that  the  UniverMty  now  possesses  a  library  of 
more  than  200,000  volumes ;  and  numbers    more   than  1000 
students   from  every   quarter  of  the   globe.       Similar  caoses 
would   produce  similar  effects  in  our  own  country.     For  less 
than  one  third  of  the  money  which  .is  annually    disbursed  in 
political  intrigue  by  general  committees,  at  Albany  and  else- 
where, the  state  of  New -York  might  erect  and  support  a  aoi- 
versity  which  would  attract  the  youth  and  literary  men  from 
every  part  of  America,  and  command  the  respect  of  Europe. 
She  might  allure  to  our  shores   the  savans  of  the   old  world, 
until  their  spirit  and  eneigy,  and  those  resources  which  giye 
them  their  elevated  standing,  were  transplanted  to  onr  ovro  soS, 
Then  would  our  colleges  assume  their  proper  level  ;   then 
would  our  graduates  perceive  that  they   had  acquired  but  the 
alphabet  of  literature ;— then  would  Kew-Yoric   attain  to  an 
intellectual  supremacy,  more  magnificent  than  that  which  she 
now  holds  by  her  physical  power  and  energy. 


Art.  VIII.     The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns- 

By  Thomas  Chalmeas,  D.  D. 

A  mere  handful  of  individual,  guided  by  a  tt*uly  wise  zeal, 
and  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  undertook 
the  publication  of  this  work  in  our  country  :  when  only  one  num- 
ber had  issued  from  the  press,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
design,  on  account  of  a  want  of  patronage.  The  chapter  print' 
ed  in  this  number  is  upon  the  influence  of  Locality  in  Large 
Towns  ;  in  an  especial  manner  as  this  local  influence  is  found 
to  amend  the  system  of  Sabbath  Schools,  by  a  more  thorough  io* 
vestigation  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  children  of  the  ag- 

f;regate  mass  of  the  people.  As  the  reading  of  this  chapter  first 
ed  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  general  object  of  these  institu- 
tions, we  thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  prefix  the 
title  of  the  book  itself,  as  a  kind  of  text,  from  which  we  could 
deduce  such  remarks  as  we  may  deem  worthy  the  attention  w 
our  readers.  We-  mention  this  circumstance,  by  way  of  an 
apology,  for  not  attempting  to  give  even  an  online  of  Dr»Cbal- 
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mers'  work :  yet  we  cannot,  upon  this  occasion,  forbear  express- 
iBg  oar  sincere  regret  that  its  re-publication  should  have  been 
discontinued  ;  and  it  would,  of  a  truth,  be  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, if  this  present  notice  should  awaken  inquiry,  and,  in  the 
end,  excite  the  publishers  to.  proceed  with  their  original  inten- 
tion. As  to  the  ability  of  the  writer,  it  is  a  point  not  to  be  con- 
t^Bsted;  and,  if,  at  this  time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  whole,  from  a  part,  there  is  that  in  this 
work,  of  which  the  friend  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  zealous 
promoter  of  education,  will  have  a  reasonable  qause  to  be 
proud. 

"  The  greatest  and  most  noble  function  in  the  world  is,  to 
be  the  author;  of  the  happiness  of  mankind  :"-^Onp  wpuld  ima- 
gine, in  9  moment,  that  a  sentiment  which  partakes  to  such  a 
striking  degree  of  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  doctrine,  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  him  whose  Hfe  was  a  practical  illustration  of  its 
correctness.     It  was  nevertheless  written  aforetime  by  a  hea- 
then orator  and  philosopher, — ^  but  Heaven  be!d   his  hand.* 
This  sentiment,  which,  like  a  vein  of  ore,  will  be  found  to  in- 
crease in  value  the  farther  it  is  traced^  is  well  worth  a  moment's 
serious  reflection  ;    and  insomuch  as  it  introduces  the  subject 
of  this  article.    In  that  masterly  portrait  of  charity,  which  the 
apostle  drew  with  no  trecnbling  hand, and  with  such  exquisite  ex- 
actness, we  will  discover  the  root  of  this  matter :— ^  It  seeketh  not 
her  own.'    We  are  fully  persuaded,  that  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
we  advance  a  repulsive  and  a  strange  hypothesis :  one  which 
is  aimed,  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  against  those  preconceiv- 
ed notions  of  wealth  and  ease,  in  which  the  generality  of  men, 
even  from  earliest  childhood,  are  perfectly  well  grounded* 
But  this  doctrine,  heavy  as  it  maj  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  com- 
batted,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  by  the  biassed  and  the  selfish 
mind,  ought  to  be  well  learned  and  practised :  otherwise,  we 
need  never  indulge  ourselves  in  the  expectation  of  gathering 
up  our  feet  in  death,  in  the  mid'^t  of  great  lamentation,  or  to 
have  graven  upon  the  marble  which  may  distinguish  the  little 
green  spot  where  we  are  buried,,  that  most  honourable  of  all  in- 
scriptionsj  The  Benefactor  of  Mankind, 

We  straightway  confess,  we  do  not  at  this  time  stand  forth, 
with  the  purpose  either  to  interest  the  feelings,  or  to  persuade 
the  judgment,  in  behalf  of  the  great  multitude  of  charitable  as« 
sociations  with  which  the  whole  country  appears  to  abound. 
Neither  do  we  desire  to  run  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and  con- 
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demn  them  en  masse*  There  are  some  institutions^  in  tbe 
midst  of  U9,  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  which  are  so 
clearly  apparent,  that  upon  them  no  man  can  lay  the  finger  of 
contempt,  nor  against  them  can  the  tongue  of  reproach  be  lift- 
ed. We  would  refer  to  one  in  particular :  the  Female  Assis- 
tance Society.  Nevertheless,  from  obvious  facts,  we  are  forced, 
even  against  our  inclination,  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
our  charitable  institutions  are  radically  defective.  The  root 
of  the  tree  is  rotten: — For,  notwithstanding  the  very  arduous 
exertions  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  daify  active  opera- 
tion, we  can  perceive  no  declension  of  pauperisin,  no  decrease 
of  crime  ;  and  though  many  wise  things  have  been  written  upon 
this  subject ;  though  able  report  after  report  hath  exposed  the 
causes,  and  proposed  the  remedy  for  these  terrible  maladies, 
siilj,  *  all  things  continue  as  they  were,' — Nay,  the  evil  rages 
yet  more  and  more. 

With  all  our  searching,  we  have  been  able  to  find  but  one 
weapon  with  which  to  match  so  powerful  a  foe*  It  is  that  of 
education :  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  method  by 
which  this  education  may  be  introduced  into  every  hovel,  no 
matter  whether  within  or  without  the  suburbs,  than  by  sabbath 
schools  established  upon  Dr.  Chalmers'  local  system.  Itts  the 
peculiar  feature  of  this  system  of  sabbath  schools,  that  it  ren- 
ders education  common  to  every  class  and  condition  of  people, 
within  its  genial  influence. 

it  is  the  substance  of  a  remark  of  Johnson's,  that  those  works 
which  evince  the  deepest  thought,  and  display  the  most  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  research,  have  been  accomplished  by  little 
and  by  little ;  by  short  but  frequent  eflforts,  uniformly  repeated. 
After  this  manner  will  the  present  system,  provided  it  continue 
to  be  pushed  into  practice  with  unwearied  diligence,  graduaHy 
work  its  way  into  the  admiration  of  all  men;  and,  in  the  end, 
writes  Chalniers,  •'  altogether  assure  the  magnificent  result  of  a 
country  rescued  from  vice  and  violence,  and  placed  conclusive- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  moral  and  political  disorders."    We 
will  invite. the  reader's  attention  to  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the   rapid,    we  had  nigh    said,   the    miraculous  'advance- 
ment of  these  invaluable  institutions.    They  have  marched  for- 
ward with  a  steady,,  unwavering  eye,  with  a  powerful  arm,  and 
with  a  gigantic  step  ;   and  at  this  present  period  there  is  a 
goodly  promise,  that  before  many  years  have  passed  away,  they 
will  be  found  in  active,  useful  operation  through  the  greater parf 
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of  the  civilized  world.  Their  institution,  in  the  langnage  of 
chronology,  may  be  styled  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  system  of 
education*  This  system  of  Sunday  schools  was  not  ushered  upon 
the  broad  stage  of  the  world,  with  any  thing  like  the  formality 
of  etiquette,  or  the  bustle  of  court  ceremony.  This  is  exactly  in 
character  with  all  those  extraordinary  transactions,  the  history 
of  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  They  appear  to  be  brought 
around  by  the  most  simple  process  imaginable,  and  without  the 
clamour  of  great  excitement  \  as  if  to  convince  mankind  of  the 
fallacy  of  human  judgment.  In  such  particular  instances,  the 
cunning  of  man  is  balked,  and  the  fanciful  vision,  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  exellence  of  his  own  wisdom,  put  to  flight.  The 
production  of  effects  of  great  pith  and  moment  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  most  simple  caused,  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  world's  way  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  Man  is 
so  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  senses,  with  which  his  mind 
is  clouded  and  his  perceptions  embarrassed,  that  it  is  not  any 
great  length  of  time  before  he  discovers  that  his  mental  vision 
is  too  dim,  and  too  feeble,  to  pierce  into  the  correct  and  per- 
fect motives  by  which  a  more  pure  and  refined  intelligence  is 
guided.  '  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;'  and  until 
his  mind  be  loosened  from  these  shackles,  he  wilt  ever  be  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  Deity  acts  in 
bringing  about  events  that  are  materially  to  affect  the  human 
family. 

Sabbath  schools,  in  the  beginning,  were  but  a  little,  feeble 
thing.  The  cloud,  as  to  bigness,  was  as  a  hand's  breadth  :  but^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  began  to  spread ;  and  it  continued  to  in- 
crease to  a  great  and  greater  width,  until  it  covered  the  entire 
firmament  of  heaven.  The  chief  object  which  their  founder, 
Thomas  Raikes,  ever  bore  in  mind,  was  to  improve  the  minds, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  happiness,  of  a  small  portion 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  established  a  school  in  Gloucester, 
a  manufacturing  town  in  England,  with  the  sole  intention  of  in- 
structing the  children  who  were  employed  in  these  manufactories 
through  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  thought  was  good  :  and  the 
chief  talent  which  this  happy,  this  useful  employment  required  of 
the  Founder,  was  his  patient  perseverance  in  well  doing.  It 
«wa^  an  humble  pursuit ;  and  onered  but  scanty  food  for  one  who 
was  hungering  after  a  name  in  the  world.  Little  did  he  ima- 
gine, while  engaged  in  an  employment  so  humble,  though  so 
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usefttli  that  he  w&s  writing  his  name  apon  a  wall  which  slmH 
only  crumble  into  ruin  when  the  wide  earth  shaii  be  shaken  to 
its  foundation.     Godwin  is  a  Philanthropist,  when  in  his  Mew- 
Man  of  Feeling  he  rings  the  peal  in  the  ears  of  the  wealthy, 
the  noble,  and  the  learned  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  such  boys  and  girls  as  are  placed  in  these  dungeons,  eveo 
at  three  and  four  years  of  age.     "  They  were  all  sallow,'*  he 
writes, ''  their  muscles  flaccid,  and  their  limbs  emaciated.      Se* 
veral  of  the  children  appeared  lo  me,  judging  from  their  size,  to 
be  under  four  years  of  age*     I  never  saw  such  children  ;  some 
were  not  tall  enough  with  their  little  arms  to  reach  the  swift; 
these  had  stools  which  they  carried  in  their  hands,  and  mount- 
ed as  occasion  offered ;  a  few,  I  observed,  had  a  sort  of  iron 
buskins,  on  which  they  were  elevated ;  and,  as  the  iron  was 
worked  thin,  they  were  not  extremely  unwieldy ;  children,  be- 
fore they  had  learned  to  walk  with  the  sole  of  the  natural  foot, 
without  which  it  is  impossible   ever  to  be  a  man,  were  thus 
disciplined  to  totter  upon  stilts.     But  this  was  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  not  yet  fully  established."    <  The  venerable  Thomas 
Ilaikes'  ought,  indeed,  hy  all  good  men,  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance, as  a  practical  philanthropist.     He  did  not^ — ^as  with 
the  desire  of  a  vain  show-— display  a  great  deal  of  tender  sym- 
patby  on  account  of  these  poor,  neglected  outcasts.     He  did, 
in  reality,  lighten  the  burthen  of  their  daily  labour,  by  filling 
their  minds  with  a  little  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
would  lend  '  golden  plumage  to  the  wings  of  time,'  and  make 
cheerful  the  toilsome  hours  of  industry. 

We  have  no  distinct  information  respecting  the  gradual, 
'  though  sure  progress,  at  the  outset  of  these  institutions.  We 
are  told  that  they  were  compelled  to  struggle  through  great 
opposition  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  zeal  of  the  over-righteous — 
who  looked  upon  the  system  of  instruction  on  the  sabbath  as  a 
profanation  of  the  sacredness  of  its  Holy  rest-— induced  them  to 
excite  against  the  new  plan  a  loud  and  vehement  outcry: 
and,  on  (he  other  hatid,  the  luke^warmness  of  professors,  aod 
the  consummate  indifference  of  your  mere  adherents,  did  not, 
we  may  readily  imagine,  hasten  its  progress.  But  there  was  a 
vital  influence  in  Sabbath  schools  which,  in  process  of  time, 
was  to  quicken,  to  purify,  and  to  cleanse  the  mighty  mass  of  rot^ 
tenness  attacfbed  to  the  benighted  and  the  ignorant  of  our  kind. 
There  is  a  single  remark,  spoken  by  their  founder,  that  will, 
serve  to  establish  the  opipion,  which  every  day  beholds  grow* 
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ing  in  streDgth,  that  do  system  has  heretofore  been  devised 
that  promises,  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
very  root  of  crime.  He  states,  '*  that  during  a  period  of  twen- 
ty years,  which  h^A  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  at  Gloucester,  about  three  thousand  children  have 
received  education  there  ;  and  that,  though  he  beis  regu- 
larly visited  the  county  and  city  jails,  he  has  met  diiring  that 
period  with  only  one  instance  of  criminality  in  any  of  these 
three  thousand  persons.'* 

If  the  very  rapid  extension  of  these  societies  argue,  in  the 
least  degree,  in  favour  of  their  generally  acknowledged  useful- 
ness, the  veriest  lukewarm  man  now  living  ought  to  be  awa- 
kened from  his  slumbers,  and  likewise  the  stiff-necked  bigot 
cleared  of  his  prejudices.  The  annual  Report  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Society,  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  in 
May,  ISl 9,  states,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  union 
were  3,305  :  the  number  of  scholars  355,758*— engaging  in 
actual  service  at  least  40,00Q  teachers :  making  an  increase  of 
scholars  in  the  past  year  pt  74^422.  And  wrhen  it  is  considered, 
that  the  unton  does  not  apparently  comprehend  much  more 
than  one  third  of  th«^  real  number  of  Sunday  schools,  the  stu- 
pendous result  presents  the  probable  number  of  more  than  one 
million  of  young,  and  otherwise  neglected  immortal,  beings,  in 
that  country,  under  the  benefit  of  Sunday  school  instruction. 
Again:  A  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  for  Ireland,  mentions^ 
that  ithad  attached  as  its  patrons,  its  guardians, and  its  committee, 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  the  clergy  of  the  highest  rank  and  influ- 
ence, a  number  of  the  nobility  with  their  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  standing  iathe  community. '  The  success  and  simplicity 
with  which  that  society  proceeds!,  are  said  to  be  unexampled 
even  in  the  history  of  Sabbath  schools.  The  number  of  scho^ 
lar&is  54,174 ;  of  schools,  806 ; — ^^eing  an  increase,  in  the  former, 
of  24,286,  and  of  the  latter,  2b%  over  the  preceding  year.  .| 

But  the  progress  of  these  institutions  in  Europe  has  not 
been  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Ireland ;  thanks 
to  that  spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  which  is  now  rapidly' 
spreading  abroad  throughout  the  earth !  Even  in  France,  they 
have  obtained  a  fair  footing,  though  ^^ numerous  obstacles  coi>- 
tinue  to  impede  their  way.  The  general  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  want  of  suitable  teathers^  are  among  the 
most  prominent."  Still,  ^one  school  has  been  formed  in  Paris, 
and   several  in  the  south  of  France."      '^  The  same  cauaets^ 
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which  have  prevented  a  more  rapid  increase  of  schools  in 
France  operates  in  almost  an  equal  degree  io  many  other  pard 
df  the  continent*  Some  schools  have,  however,  been  estab- 
lished in  Holland,  which  appear  to  be  io  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  to  give  hopes  of  increase.''  The  work  has  not  yet  come 
to  its  close.  It  is  penetrating  into  the  verj  depth  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  neither  are  perils  by  water  heeded  ;  deserts,  withoat 
wells,  have  been  crossed  ;  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  are  begin- 
ning  to  be  glad  on  account  of  them.  Wherever  the  nnissionary 
has  planted  the  cross,  Sunday  schools  are  established.  ^  In 
New  Soqth  Wales,  in  India,  particularly  in  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Chesurah,  these  schools  have  been  formed,  and  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  the  system  will  be  widely  extended 
throughout  these  populous  regions.  In  the  important  island  of 
Ceylon,  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  Similar  pros- 
perity has  attended  them  in  the  Canadas,  in  Newfoundland, 
and  in  the  West-Indies." 

We  will  sum  up  these  detached,  imperfect  details,  with  a 
succinct  view  of  the  present  condition  of  these  institutions 
throughout  the  world.     From  a  report  printed  in  May  last,  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  ^^in  Great  Britain  5,015  schools, 
36,227  teachers,  and  517,583  scholars.     The  children  of  the 
Gipsies  are,  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  schools,  about 
to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.    The  system  is 
extending  itself  over  France  and  Scotland.     There  are  100 
schook  and  500Q  learners  in  the   island  of  Ceylon.      Sunday 
schools  are  also  to  be  found  in  India,  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
British  possessions  on  our  continent,   and  in  the  West-India 
islands*     Even  the  sable  sons  of  abused  and  injured  Africa  re- 
joice, as  they  behold  their  children  entering  upon  the  privi- 
leges of  Sunday  schools. 

While  these  institutions  have  flourished,  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  this  country,  though  of  a 
surety  only  witnin  these  latter  years,  has  begun  rightly  to  esti- 
mate the  rich  blessings  with  which,  on  every  side,  her  path  is 
strown.  The  origin  of  Sunday  schools  in  this  country  can  be 
traced  to  a  beloved  name,  that  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  Even 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1804,  we  are  informed  that  tba 
excellent  woman,  influenced  by  an  elevated  motive,  the  lo^^ 
of  mankind,  established  two  Sabbath  schools ;  to  one  of  which 
she  herself  was  the  principal  directress ;  and  the  other  she 
placed  under  the  management  of  her  daughter.    It  appeal^ 
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tliat  the  example  of  Mrs,  G.  was,  in  a  little  while,  followed  by 
Mrs.  V.  of  Somerville,  New-Jersey,  by  whom  a  school  was 
opened.  Beside  these,  two  additional  ones  were  established  in 
this  city.  "But  as  no  society  existed  for  their  support,  the 
work  made  but  slow  progress.*'  Moreover,  on  the  second  sab- 
bath in  June,  1814,  Mrs.  Graham  opened  an  adult  school  at 
Greenwich,  in  which  she  was  engaged  but  three  sabbaths,  whea 
she  was  taken  to  her  rest  in  peace.  Here,  for  a  moment,  let  us 
pause !  We  stand  on  hallowed  ground  ;  for  the  Genius  of  Charity 
extends  her  wing  over  the  narrow,  humble  dwelling,  to  consecrate 
her  ashes.  As  a  christian,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  fol^ 
lowing  simple  anecdote  alone  will  carry  with  it  a  volume  of  com- 
ment, to  illustrate  our  subject.  '^  In  the  summer  of  1800,  she 
paid  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Boston.  When  she  had  been  absent 
some  weeks,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  was  surprised  at  the  frequent 
inquiries  made  after  her  by  persons  with  whom  she  was  unac* 
quainted.  At  length  she  asked  some  of  these  inquirers,  what  they 
knew  about  Mrs.  Graham  ?  They  replied,  we  hve  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  where  she  used  to  visits  relieve,  and  comfort  the 
poor :  we  had  missed  her  so  long,  we  were  afraid  she  had  been 
sick:  when  she  walked  in  our  streets,  it  was  customary  with  us 
to  come  to  the  door  and  bless  her  as  she  passed.*' 

Early  in  the  year  1815  the  Ladies  of  Philadelphia  commen- 
ced the  labour  in  that  city  ;  and,  by  "^  means  of  the  societies 
which  weroiat  once  formed,  they  speedily  outran  New- York,  in 
the  race   of  this  truly  noble  work. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  in  an  instant  of  time,  how  dim  was 
the  light,  how  feeble  the  beginning  of  Sabbath  schools  within 
the  United  States.  The  females,  who  had  thus  far  led,  in  the 
good  work,  were  very  anxious  that  the  system  should  involve 
the  instruction  of  fem;ale  adults  \  and  also,  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  This,  however^  seemed  a  somewhat  difficult  matter, 
without  the  -jealous  co-operation  of  the  male  part  of  the 
community.  Yet  they  resolutely  went  forward.  **He  who 
chose  the  door-keeper  of  a  Methodist  Chapel,  and  a  poor  weaver, 
to  begin  the  work  m  Bristol  and  Ireland,  was  pleased  to  employ 
the  weaker  sex  to  form  the  first  Sabbath  School  Union  in  the 
United  States.  A  meeting  of  females,  of  different  religious 
denominations,  was  called  on  the  24th  of  January,  1816,  and 
CO  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month,  this  society  was  organized." 
And  their  fears  concerning  the  education  of  the  males  were 
soon  removed,  *»  by  the  formation  of  the  New- York  Sunday 
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School  Union.  The  latter  foHowed,  within  so  Ao9t  a  time, 
thatthejr  may  be  reckoned  coeval*'' 

On  the  9tb  of  April,  1817,  the  Female  Union  of  this  city 
heM  their  first  annoai  meeting  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Cbureh. 
The  number  which  assembled  was  Very  n^ar  three  tboudaad 
scholars,  with  three  hundred  and  (brty  teachers.  We  were 
unable  to  procure  the  first  annuat  report  of  the  other  society, 
the  *New  York  Union,*— but,  in  the  year  following,  at  their 
second  anniversary  held  at  Washington  Hall,  about  two  thou- 
sand  children  assembled  with  their  superintendanta  ^nd  teach- 
ers ;  and  the  second  report  of  the  Female  Union,  for  the  same 
year,  mentions  that  nearly  three  thousand  scholars,  from  six 
to  sixty  years,  attended. 

We  oftentimes  have  sat  with  great  interest,  and  watched  ib% 
gradual  breaking  of  a  long  and  neavy  storm  ;  and  when,  after 
a  good  deal  of  strife  and  warring  amongst  the  clouds,  the  sua 
hath  lit  up  the  mighty  expanse  with  the  fulness  of  its  light,  we 
have  rejoiced,  almost  as  if  we  ourselves  had  partaken  in  the 
conflict.  With  a  far  greater  interest,  have  we  beheld  the  stoical 
indifference  of  professing  christians  quickened  to  an  active  en*- 

Sgedness — the  fears  of  the  timid  and  the  hesitating,  to  vanisli 
:e  mist  before  the  morning  rays*— and  (he  objections,  as  well 
of  the  fectionist  as  of  the  oppositiomst,  falling,  like  broken 
weapons,  upon  the  ground.     We  behold  the  excellence  of  this 
system  every  where    recognized  ;    and   a  thousand    voiees, 
and  a  thousand  hands,  united  to  prockim  and  to  aapport  its 
undoubted  usefulness.     We  behold  its  exceHencecKsplayedfo 
a  thousand  miniitisB  of  circumstances*    Many  of  these  naiiiutiift 
may  be  represented  by  a  plain,  convincing  quotation  firom  Miv 
Foster's  Essay.    **  Let  any  one,"  he  writes,  *'  introduce  him- 
self into  one  of  these  places  of  assemblage,  where  there  bas 
been  time  to  mature  the  arrangements  into  the  most  efficient 
system.     He  should  not  enter  as  an  important  personage  to 
patronising  and  judicial  state,  to  demand  the  respectfoi  looks 
of  the  whole  circle  from  their  attention  to  their  iprinted  rudr< 
ments  and  their  slates ;  but  glide  in  as  a  quiet  observer,  first  to 
survey  at  his  leisttre  the  character  and  operation  of  the  scene. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  descry,  here  and  there,  the  signs  of  inat« 
tention,  weariness,  or  vacancy,   not  to  say  of  perverseness. 
Even  these  individuals,  however,  are  out  of  the  way  of  practi- 
cal harm ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  see  a  multitude  of  youtfa* 
ful  spirits  acknowledging  the  duty  of  directing  their  best  atteo* 
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tioQ  to  something  altogether  foreign  to  their  wild  amusemeots  } 
of  making  a  protracted  efiort,  in  one  mode  or  another,  of  the 
strange  business  of  thinking*  He  will  perceive  in  many,  the 
unequivocal  indications  of  a  real  grave  and  earnest  effort  made 
to  acquire,  with  the  aid  of  visible  signs  and  implements,  a  com<> 
mand  of  what  is  invisible  and  immaterial.  ^  They  are  thus 
treading  in  the  precincts  of  an  intellectual  economy  ;  the  econ- 
omy of  thought  and  truth,  in  which  they  are  to  live  forever.... 
He  will  not,  indeed,  grow  romantic  in  hope ;  he  knows  too 
much  of  the  nature  to  which  these  beings  belong ;  knows,  therer 
fore,  that  the  desired  results  of  this  discipline  will  but  partially 
follow  ;  but  still  rejoices  to  think  that  partial  result,  which  will 
most  certainly  follow,  will  be  worth  incomparably  more  than 
all  it  will  have  cost." 

Upon  Ihe  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitnor — than  whom  the  cause  has  no  other  advocate  who  has 
wielded  the  pen  with  a  more  strenuous  ability,  or  who  has  fur- 
nished a  well  tried  example  of  greater  ei&ciency  in  enforcing 
his  written  sentiments — appeals  to  bis  audience  with,  *'  Was! 
not  right  in  saying,  that  we  are  this  day  met  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  virtuous  experiment  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict 
that  henceforth  Sabbath  schools  will  be  considered  by  our  civil 
rulers  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  our  civil  institutions, 
and,  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in* 
strutnents  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom." 

Each  year  the  Union  Societies  have  held  their  anniversaries-f^- 
and  each  year  there  have  assetnbled  a  similar  number  of  scho- 
lars and  teachers.  The  last  anniversaries  of  the  ^^  Union'^  we 
ourselves  had  the  pleasure  to  witness.  The  record  of  them 
is  not  written  on  the  »and.  No  time  nor  chance,  during  the 
course  of  this  changeable  life,  will  ever  be  able  wholly  to  ob- 
literate their  remembrance.  There  were  about  three  thou- 
sand females,  and  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  male 
children,  assembled  upon  these  interesting  occasions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  Union,  other  schools,  wholly  de- 
tached from  it,  have  been  founded  ;  and  though  we  cannot  but 
feel  sorrow,  that  in  So  grand  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  there 
should  be  in  the  least  a  disunion-^for  ^^  union  is  strength" — still, 
the  unquestionable  zeal  of  all  those  by  whom  the  other  socie- 
ties have  been  built  up,  is  beyond  the  commendation  of  our 
pen.    The  following  summary  will  exhibit  the  present  condi- 
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tion  of  the  total  number  of  Sabbath  schools  within  the  city  of 
New-York: 

School*.  Itutruc  Learners. 
The  Female  Union  numbers,       -        -       .        34        414        2785 
The  Male  Union,  ....        38        429        2794 

The  Episcopal  Union,  -        -        -         13         145         1453 

The  Lutheran  Church,  .  '      .        -  2  16  103 

Making  an  aggregate  of  •  87      1004        9135 

Of  the  instructors,  496  are  male,  and  508  female.  Of  the 
learners,  3612  Lire  male,  and  3623  female  ;  24  are  white  adults, 
5271  white  children  ;  759  coloured  adults,  and  1081  coloured 
children.  2744  instructors,  and  37,577  learners,  have  been 
received  into  73  of  these  schools  since  their  commencement. 

The  good  name  of  these  institutions  is  not  alone  prevalent 
within  this  city,  or  within  the  state.  The  fame  of  their  use- 
fulness hath  spread  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  whole  land.  It  hath  run  with  the  swiftness  of  fire,  when  it 
catcheth  ihe  d"y  arid  herbage  of  Palestine.  We  cannot  at  this 
time  enter  into  any  detail  of  its  progess  :  a  passing  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  villages  or  towns,  wherein  schools  have  been  solidlj 
established,  together  with  the  date  of  their  formation,  is  the 
amountof  what  we  can  offer  to  the  reader.  From  letters  address* 
ed  by  the  superintendants  of  the  different  Sunday  schools  which 
have  been  formed,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New- York  Female 
Union  Society,  it  appears,  that  schools  have  been  established — 
one  at  Newton,  (New-Jersey,)  in  December,  1816,  and  is  now 
in  aflourihhin|/  condition :  one  at  Utica.  in  October,  1S16,  and 
at  die  same  place,  an  African  school,  in  December,  1817  :  one  at 
Albany,  in  June,  1816  :  one  in  Connecticut,  at  Middletown,  in 
October,  1816 :  one  in  Kingston, Ulster  County,  in  May,  1816,  for 
people  of  colour :  one  in  New-Brunswick,  in  November,  1816  : 
In  North-Carolina,  one  at  Hillsborough  in  January,  1817,  and 
one  for  coloured  females,  Newbern,  December,  1817  :  In  Dela- 
ware, one  at  Wilmington,  in  November,  1814.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  first  Adult  School  was  formed  in  1815.  It  commen- 
ced with  two  learners ;  and  now  there  are  100  on  the  list, 
and  from  40  to  60  attend  every  evening,  &c.  &c.  The  follow- 
ing is  rather  a  correct  general  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
schools  within  the  United  States  : 
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In  BofitoQ, 
New-York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 


Schooli,  Iruiruc.  Leamert, 

16          1500 

90  1000  8000 

90  900  8458 

40  436  '  2825 


Their  influence  is  extending  among  the  children  of  the  abo- 
rigines, of  whom  there  are  508  at  school.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  is  neither  hamlet  nor  country  village,  from  the  At- 
lantic, we  had  almost  said  to  the  Pacific,  without  a  Sabbath 
school. 

The  two  under  written  instances,  in  detail  of  the  utility  of 
these  institutions,  may  not  be  deemed  either  ipappropriate  or 
uninterestijig. 

*  A  superintendant  states,  that  he  has  succeeded,  in  numerous 
instances,  in  eradicatiDg  superstitious  Dotions,  anddeep  rooted  preju- 
dices, against  many  benevolent  institutions,  particularly  Sabbath 
Schools,  common  Free  Schools,  the  City  Dispensary,  Eye  Infirma- 
ry, Hospitals,  and  Savings  Banks  ;  and  has  been  frequently  instru- 
mental in  bringing  those  who  had  been  under  such  an  enormous 
bias,  to  participate  in  every  one  of  these  charities,  and  in  others, 
(particularly  that  of  vaccination  :)  and  in  this  way  many  have  been 
preserved  from  a  falling  ofi*  in  their  circumstances,  and  some,  no 
doubt,  from  an  eventual  failure  of  their  means  of  support,  and 
consequently  from  a  dependence  on  the  bounties  of  others.' 

Again,  we  annex  a  second  instance  from  a  late  report  of  a 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  (he  city: — 

*  ITie  school  consists  of  187  white  boys,  giving  an  average  of 
attendance,  for  six  months,  150.  They  belong  to  142  families,  all 
vitbin  a  limited  district,  and  nominally  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, though  there  are  but  60  professing  christians,  and  these  are  in 
87  families.  These  142  families  contain  412  adults,  and  in  the 
aggregate  800  persons,  all  of  whom  are  personally  known  to  the  su- 
perintendant, who  has  visited  them  repeatedly  during  the  year.  All 
these  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  the  operations  of 
the  school — through  the  personal  communications  of  the  visiter — 
the  instruction^and  reformed  habits,  carried  home  by  the  children — 
the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  Tracts — and  the  leading  of  the  parents 
to  places  of  public  worship  by  the  children,  when  many  of  them 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  in  any  other  way.  We  may, 
without  presumption,  anticipate,  that  thus,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  their  little  children,  many  a  parent  will  attain  to  that '  faith 
which  Cometh  by  hearing,'  *  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.' 
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^  From  these  data,  together  with  the  estimate  of  8000  childres 
destitute  of  any  kiod  of  mental  or  moral  iDstruction,  the  following 
results  are  deduced  : 

*  If  to  every  187  pupils  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  there  are  800 
persons  under  the  influence  of  their  operations,  the  infloence  of 
our  87  schools  with  7135  pupils,  extends  to  30,524  persons.  And 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  8000  destitute  would  require  97  schools, 
whose  iofluence  would  extend  to  34,2^5,  making  together  64,749, 
which  is  far  short  of  the  estimate  of  persons  in  the  city  destitute  of 
•reIi8;ious  instruction,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  grace. 

*  This  is  grounded  upon  the  principle,  that  all  that  are  now  in  the 
schools  have  no  other  means  of  instruction.  But  the  fact  is  other- 
wise, and  it  will  not  apply  to  the  one  half:  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  instead  of  97  additional  schools,  more  than  twice  that  noniber 
will  be  requisite  to  carry  the  system  into  complete  effect,  and  give 
instruction  to  all  the  needy  in  the  city.  So  that,  although  we  think 
we  have  done  much,  and  others  think  there  is  little  more  required 
to  be  done,  the  truth  is,  the  work  of  Sabbath  schools  is  but  just 
begun  amongst  us  ;  and,  instead  of  87  schools,  as  we  now  have,  we 
want  287,  making  no  allowance  for  thousands  of  adults. 

*  If  this  calculation  is  correct,  or,  in  other  words,  if  facts  are  to 
form  the  basis  of  our  estimates  and  operations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
submit  this  proposition  to  the  consideration   of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  pauperism,  viz. — If  the  conductors 
of  one  Sabbath  school  instruct  187  children,  and  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge,  of  the  circumstances  of  142  families,  containing  800 
persons,  and  maintain  a  commanding  and  salutary  influence   over 
them  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  whereby  their  condition  in  life 
is  essentially  meliorated  ;  can  they  device  a  plan  better  adapted  to 
effect  their  great,  their  much  desired   object,   than   this  which  is 
practised  by  some  of  our   Sabbath  schools,  and  which  should  be 
practised  by  all  ?     And  if  it  shall  be  admitted  as  sound  doctrine,  that 
the   improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the   lower  classes  of 
the  community,  carries  with  it  an  improvement  of  condition  *,  and  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  an  arithmetical  computation,  that  the 
present  Sabbath  school  labours  are  inadequate  to  bring  one-third  of 
the  needy  of  the  city  into   this  improving  state,  we  ask,  can  their 
exertions  be  better  directed  than  bv  concentrating  all  their  influence 
and  all  their  energies  in  this  one  object,  viz.  the  establishment,  the 
support,  and  the  improvement  of  Sabbath  schools  ?' 

We  have  thus  far  given,  currente  calamo,  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Sabbath  schools.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
these  mere  matter-of-fact  details  are  but  as  husks  of  com  for 
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dryness.  From  wbat^  howeviet*,has  beea  written  and  dilated  uj^on 
this  subject,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment, 
of  the  weighty  influence  which  these  Institutions  will  be  found 
lo  have,  upon  the  moral  condition  not  only  of  villages  and  lai^e 
towns,  but  of  a  whole  people.  The  view  which  I)r,  Chalmers 
presents  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  ought  to  instruct  every  friend 
of  improvement ;  and  to  his  view  of  the  sulyect,  we  now  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  objection  ui^ed  against  the 
present  system  in  his  work  is,  that  ^'  Sabbath  schools  do  not 
concentrate  their  exertions  upon  one  district  or  department  of 
the  city  :^'  and  also,  ^' That  the  teachers  are  indiscriminately 
stationed  in  all  parts,  and  the  pupils  are  as  indiscriminately 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  city."  Now,  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
maintains  is  this,  that  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual  teach- 
er would  be  greatly  augmented,  if,  instead  of  thus  labouring  in 
a  vague,  indefinite,  and  changing  sphere,  '^  a  fixed  and  definite 
locality  were  assigned  to  him,  and  a  fixed  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  placed  in  immediate  and  exclusive  connexion  with 
himself." 

Upon  a  re-perusal  of  our  compilation  of  facts  in  relation  to 
Sabbath  schools,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  following  practical 
conclusions  may  be  drawn,  without  overcharging  our  account 
of  their  manifest  excellence,  and  importance.  First,,  that 
through  this  channel,  the  rudiments  of  education,  may  be  con* 
veyed  to  every  individual  in  every  class  and  condition.  Second* 
ly— They  will  stop  the  growing  evil  of  pauperism,  and  destroy 
it,  root  and  branch,  by  merely  teaching  the  idle  man  to  be  in- 
dustrious :  and  this  lesson  can  only  be  taught,  we  feel  assu« 
red,  by  the  genera),  unrestricted  diffusion  of  education.  Third- 
ly— The  Legislator  will,  in  a  little  while,  perceive,  that  a» 
Sabbath  schools  abound — and  as  their  influence  extends— in 
exactly  the  same  proportion,  will  crime  decrease.  The  Pen- 
itentiary hath  been  tried  ;  the  Prison  House  tried  :  No  stone 
hath  been  left  unturned  in  order  to  the  correction  of  crime*. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  hath  been  so  often  twisted  and  turned^ 
that,  at  this  day,  it  is  almost  worn  out  in  pursuit  of  the  object. 
Hereupon,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Suppose  the  simple  experi- 
ment be  made,  instead  of  exerting  every  effort  to  detect  ^nd 
to  punish  crime  after  it  has  grown,  and  expanded — we  nip 
ft  in  the  bud«  Let  us' displace  the  insect  from  the  twig,  before 
the  worm  get  possession  of  die  tree. 
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Art.  IX.-AMemotrtf  of  the  laie  Mrs.  ^izabeth  HamSUon.    Bf 
Miss  Bgngbr.     8vo.  2  vols.  (2d  edition.;   London. 

This  is  a  foreign  book,  and  though  not  exactly  new,  having 
been  printed  in  1818,  is  Httle  known  ;  not  because  it  does  not 
possess  claims  to  attention,  but  because  its  costJy  form  prevents 
its  wide  circulation*     We  know  no  individual  of  our  time,  vho 
has  lived  and  died,  more  respected  and  admired   (ban  Mrs. 
Hamilton.     She  has  enjoyed  the  general  suffrages  of  both  sexes» 
and  of  all  classes  of  minds,  for  excellence.     Females  have  par- 
ticularly honoured  her,  as  her  character  and  her  writings,  have 
eminently  tended  to  illustrate  and  exalt  the  sex:  and  that  too  in 
the  most  natural  way  possible : — ^by  showing,  that  diligent  self- 
cultivation  is  the  ba>is  of  improvement,  and  enjoyment;  that  all 
well  directed  efforts  with  this  object  in  view,  are  crowned  with 
success  in  some  degree  ;  and  that  the  female  mind  is  not  only 
capable  of  superior  attainments  in  knowledge,  but  of  a  corres- 
ponding moral  excellence  and  felicity.     They  truly  show,  that 
the  sphere  of  duty  is  the  path  of  pleasure  ;  and  that  a  good 
wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  good  friend,  is  a  being  of  exalted 
dignity  and  importance  :  that  she  lives,  not  oirly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ardent  and  tender  affections ;  but  that  her  relations  placf 
higb  motives  before  her ;  and  that  her  duties  not  only  require 
the  exertion  of  many  active  and  passive  virtues,  but  of  great 
intelligence, — in  order  that  the  objects  of  her  pursuit,  and  the 
means  of  attainment  may  be  perfectly  obvious  and  jn^t,  and  that 
she  may  rightly  appreciate  the  extent  of  by  influence,  and  the 
power  of  her  characteristic  virtues* 

The  first  philosophers  of  the  age  regarded  Mrs.  UamiUon 
with  approbation,  and  honoured  her  with  their  friendship.  She 
was  their  interpreter,  their  fellow  labourer,  in  the  same  great 
work,  and  they  could  not  but  reverence,  and  set  a  high  value 
upon  so  faithful  and  enlightened  a  coadjutor.  All  the  subordi- 
nate grades  regarded  her  as  a  benefactress,  who  made  the  fruits 
of  her  studies  useful  to  them,  who  instructed  them  to  look  inward 
for  the  source  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  to  ascertain  their  duties 
from  a  right  investigation  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature 
of  man. 

In  what  manner  such  wisdom  and  benevolence  were  acquiP 
ed,  and  how  they  became  distinguished  and  efficient,  is  neither 
a  frivolous  nor  uninteresting  inquiry.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  American  edition  of  these  memoirs  has  been  offered  to 
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tiie  public.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  not  very  fond  of  joumalff} 
letters,  and  authentic  documents  of  private  history ,  and  particu- 
lariy  those  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary  ladies.  There  is 
bardly  a  newspaper  that  does  not  announce  a  new  publication 
of  this  sort,  or  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one.  This  prevailing 
taste  is  so  widely  spread,  and  sometimes  so  rapidly  excited, 
that  we  have  known  the  demand  for  one  work,  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Newell,  to  produce  seventeen  editions  in  three  years 
from  the  first  publication.  We  believe  that  this  is  not  entirelj 
an  individual  distinction,  for  the  experience^  mediiatumsj  and 
death-beds  of  multitudes,  old  and  young,  native  and  foreign,  are 
continually  exciting  and  gratifying  popular  curiosity,  sympathy, 
and  credulity.  To  this  taste  we  will  not  object ;  though  we 
wish  that  examples  so  much  displayed  and  contemplated,  were 
a  little  nearer  to  common  experience,  and  common  attainment. 
We  hope  that  the  remote  virtues,  and  spiritual  elevation,  of  the 
isxtraordinary  persons  alluded  to,  have  no  tendency  to  excite 
false  apprehension,  unjust  self-reproach,  mistaken  diffidence, 
ior  carelessness  of  common  virtues,  in  the  admirers  of  such  mo- 
dels. And,  what  is  not  less  to  be  feared  and  guarded  against, 
we  hope  they  do  not  give  false  notions  of  the  genuine  fruits  of 
piety  ;  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  mind  from  seeking  its  pro- 
per aliment,  and  mislead  the  heart  by  perverting  the  judgment 
This  last  effect  is  probable,  and  much  to  be  lamented.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  undervalue  and  despise  what  falls  below,  or  dif- 
fers, from  what  we  greatly  admire.  The  distinguishing  quati- 
tieft  of  the  admired,  and  of  the  despised  object,  become  more 
strongly  marked,  and  more  exaggerated,  by  the  force  of  c6n« 
trast ;  and  the  correspondent  sentiments  of  preference  and  dis-« 
like  gain  strength  as  the  mind  determines.     In  this  manner  a 

{lartial  opinion  leads  to  an  unjust  feeling ;  and  this  feeling  we 
earn  to  vindicate  by  the  perversion  of  good  principles ;  by  our 
zeal  for  God  and  virtue,  and  our  love  of  good  men.  To  none 
does  this  perversion  render  us  more  uniust,  than  to  those  whose 
religious  views  differ  from  our  own  ;  who  do  not  make  the  same 
professions,  or  exhibit  the  same  forms  of  obedience.  The  fire 
of  enthusiasm  may  dry  up  the  fountain  of  Charity^  though  it 
can  no  longer  kindle  the  pile  of  the  sacrificer,  6r  the  blaze  of 
persecution. 

Such  consequences,  as  we  have  briefly  suggested,  may  arise 
from  the  works  in  question.'— The  pleasure  derived  from  the  p<- 
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rosiil  of  popular  narratives  may  freqaenflj  be  traced  to  the  lore 
of  the  marvellous,  to  the  want  felt  by  indolent  oiiods  of  some 
strong  excitement-— a  want  that  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  understanding,  by  the  habitual  love  and  pursuit  of 
truth,  by  the  excitement  of  rational  curio^ity9  &>)d  by  the  disci- 
pline of  reflection* 

Liable  as  this  prevailing  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  is  to 
mislead  the  understanding,  by  inflaming  imagination,  corrupting 
taste,  and  limiting  benevolence,  the  present  popular  direction 
of  it  mi^ht  be  more  reprehensible.  It  is  accompanied  with  less 
moral  obliquity  in  these  days,  than  it  wati  a  century  ago*  Then 
the  favourite  subjects  of  popular  biography  were  such  as  would 
excite  disgust  and  contempt,  in  this  better  age.  It  is  now  odIj 
known  by  a  few  obsolete  volumes  and  broken  sets,  that  woioei 
of  the  most  scandalous  morals  found  historians,  or  celebrated 
themselves  by  '^vindications^'  and  *' appeal >,^'  which  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  perhaps  with  complacency.  Almost  ever; 
name  thus  commemorated  has  perished ;  a  few  are  still  faiotlj 
traced  in  the  records  of  general  literature  and  manners,  to  sbov 
how  much  wiser,  purer,  and  more  refined,  the  public  taste  is  at 

£  resent,  than  it  was  so  short  a  time  ago.  For  though  Mrs. 
Lubinson,  Lady  Hamiltoq,  and  other  females  of  the  same  stamp, 
give  a  volume  to  the  world,  now  and  then ;  yet  these  are  the  most 
transitory  and  obscure  of  human  productions ;  and  are  Oiilj 
mentioned  to  show,  that  at  the  present  day  curiosity  and  sytD- 
pathy,  however  misdirected,  pursue  objects  of  apparent,  if  not 
of  real  worth. 

Literary  taste  modifies,  and  is  probably  always  modified  bj 
laws,  religion,  public  amusements,  education,  and  that  diversitjf 
of  influences  which  operate  along  with  it  in  the  formation  of 
national  character,.  The  wonderful  liability  of  the  human  mind 
to  extremes,  is  as  much  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  of  litera- 
ry taste,  as  by  any  other  popular  sentiment.  From  the  field- 
preaching  oif  Cromwell's  time,  to  the  drama  of  Charles's,  was 
a  translation,  which  the  same  individuals  lived  to  observe  and 
to  feel ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  a  reactioa 
of  taste  among  ourselves,  of  the  unlenrned  class,  if  our  age 
had  no  other  security  than  settled  morality  and  enlightened 
£aith.  But  as  we  have  no  great  revolution  to  fear,  we  have  no 
great  corruption  to  anticipate  :  though  we  have  many  errors  to 
correct,  and  better  courses  to  recommend.  Of  errors,  that  of 
mistaking  '^  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,''  is  one  :  of  better  coor- 
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ses,  to  qualify  the  passion  for  praise,  and  find  just  reasons  f<$r 
approbation  and  esteem,  is  an  amendment  in  the  formation  of 
opinion  strongly  to  be  urged.  These,  besides  the  actual  plea* 
sure  afforded  by  perusal,  are  important  uses  of  personal  me- 
moirs. We  trust  that  the  example  of.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  well 
adapted  to  subserve  the  best  purposes  of  private  history.  W^ 
hardly  know  any  class  of  readers  who  will  not  be  gi^tified  by 
the  exhibition  of  her  character.  She  possessed  piety  to  accord 
with  the  feelings,  and  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  christian ;  lit- 
erature and  genius  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  critic ;  domestic 
virtues  to  induce  the  imitation  of  the  humbleand  retired  ;  wit 
and  humour  to  amuse  the  vivacious,  and  philanthropy  and  chari- 
ty to  gratify  the  candid  and  the  generous.  None  but  the  mali- 
cious and  the  prejudiced  can  ascribe  positive  faults  to  her ;  and 
even  they  must  possess  the  talent  of  invention,  before  they  can 
form  of  her  virtues  an  accusation. 

To  give  to  the  world  this  fair  image  of  practical  virtue,  ele- 
vated intellect,  and  superior  felicity,  was  the  office  of  a  friend, 
for  such  we  presume  Miss  Benger  to  have  been,  though  she  ra- 
ther intimates,  than  declares  the  fact.    Miss  Benger  has  perform- 
ed her  duty  in  the  spirit  of  love,  but  without  the  exaggeration  of 
partial  friendship.     Her  style  is  characterised  by  her  heart,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  infer  the  latter  from  the  former,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  a  great  master,  that  ^  style  is  the  image  of 
character.'    Her  book  is  correct,  modest,  and  affectionate. 
We  know  few  offices  more  endearing  and  grateful  than  that  of 
giving  a  deserving  object  of  ardent  attachment  to  the  view  of 
society — ^to  command  from  the  homage  of  the  enlightened  and 
the  good,  a  tribute  for  one  we  have  loved — to  diffuse  the  light, 
which  has  shone  upon  our  own  mind — to  extend  the  influence 
of  talents  and  virtues,  which  have  elevated  and  amended  our 
own  character.     The  tone  of  friendship  often  gives  interest  to 
a  work,  apart   from  the  talent  employed  upon  it;  and  we 
doubly  enjoy  such  memoirs  and  collections,  as  are  at  once  pro- 
duced by  discernment  and  taste,  and  are  the  result  of  long 
attachment  and  intimate  observation.     Mr.  Gibbon's  miscel- 
laneous works,  and  the  life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  are  more 
^reeable  to  us,  as  associated  with  Lord  Sheffield  and  Lord 
Teignmouth ;  for  these  works  ignite  the  sentiment  of  cordial 
sympathy  with  that  of  warm  admiration*  and  represent  to  us, 
that  the  union  of  talents  and  tenderness,  the  possession  of  great 
powers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  common  comforts,  are  perfectljfc 
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conaiftent,  and  frequently  found  among  the  best  and  wisest  ti 
manidnd ;  proving  that,  however  much  more  profoandly  and 
comprehensively  great  men  think  than  we,  we  Jed  like  them. 

Miss  Benger,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,   commences 
Mrs,  Hamilton's  life,  Vrith  a  fragment  by  Mrs.  H.  herself.    We 
wish  this  fragment  were  prolonged,  for  it  seems  very  short 
These  genuine  memorials  are  extremely  interesting.     Hume's 
little  memoir  prefixed  to  the  history— Gibbon's  sketch  of  him- 
self— Burns'  letter  to  Dr*  Moore,  all  are  so  candid,  sincere,  and 
amiable,  that  no  one  can  read  them  without  loving  the  writers  s 
they  confute  a  thousand  slanders,  and  show  us  the  numan  heart, 
separate  from  all  the  imputations  of  fastidious  critics,  envious 
rivals,  and  merciless  enemies.    This  class  of  writings  has  an  air 
of  sincerity  that  we  involuntarily  confide  in.    However  skep- 
tical or  hostile  minds  may  discover  discrepancies  between  thenr 
and  concurring  testimony,  we  always  feel  that  a  work  address- 
ed by  its  author  to  survivors  is  a  letter  from  the  dead  to  the 
living;  and  that  when  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  separate  as 
from  the  writer,  he  has  lost  the  motive  and  the  wish  to  deceive. 
Though  we  know  that  his  work  was  composed  here,  its  refer- 
ence to  the  period  when  the  author  will  have  passed  to  another 
state,  seenis  to  our  imagination  a  pledge,  that  he  supposed  him- 
self in  the  anticipated  condition,  when  be  appealed  to  our  can* 
dour* 

To  improve  h^^elf,  or  to  throw  some  light  upon  her  favour- 
ite subject,  intellectual  philosophy,  Mrs.  Hamihon  commenced 
the  fragment,  bat  it  Ls  discontinued  before  it  reached  herself  t 
it  treats  of  her  progenitors,  whom,  like  the  bishop  of  Landaff, 
and  many  others  not  so  wise  as  he,  she  regards  perhaps  w/tt 
more  complacency,  as  none  of  her's  were  *  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water.'    The  little  characteristic  account  she  gives 
of  her  relatives  is  impartial  and  interesting.     The  sketch  of 
her  grandmother's  character  is  eminently  instructive  ;  it  affords 
an  impressive  warning  to  wives  and  mothers  at  the  present  day. 
Charles  Hamilton  (the  grandfather  of  Elizabeth)  enjoyed  a 
civil  appointment,  which  might  have  afibrded  a  competency  to 
himself  and  his  family,  had  not  his  means  been  destroyed  in  a  . 
manner,  we  fear  but  too  common ;  the  account  of  whi(^  is  best 
givj&n  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  affecting  narration. 

^  My  grandmother,  who,  in  manners  and  accomplishments,  as  vreU 
as  in  taste  for  show  and  gayety,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  fash- 
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ioii  of  a  raoceeding  age,  resolved  not  to  discredit  ber  hasband  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  aa  appearance  inierior,  in  point  of  expense,  to^ 
any  of  his  great  connexions.  She  consequently  vied  with  the  peo*^ 
pie  of  rank  among  whom  she  lived  ;  and  being  too  much  a  fine  lady 
to  be  a  good  manager,  did  not,  as  is  often  done,  make  up  by  secret 
deprivation  for  ostentatious  display.  In  vain  did  her  too  indulgent 
husband  remonstrate  ;  in  vain  did  he  change  his  place  of  residence 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  find  a  society  with  whom 
he  might  live  on '  equal  terms,  without  exceeding  his  income.  My 
poor  grandmother  did  not  understand  reasoning  ;  she  piqued  herself 
on  being  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and  most  affectionate  of  mothers, 
and,  in  all  the  pride  of  virtue,  ruined  her  family,  and  destroyed  the^ 
peace  of  her  husband. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  weakness,  my  grandfather  was 
universally  esteemed  a  man  o£  worth  and  sense.  The  greatest  proof 
he,  however,  gave  of  his  understanding  was  in  the  assiduous  care  with 
which  he  cultivated  the  minds  of  his  children  in  early  life.  His  wife 
determined  that  her  daughters  should  be  accomplished — he  assiduous- 
ly endeavoured  to  make  them  rational  ;  and  so  successfully  were  his, 
efforts  directed,  that  even  the  third  generation  have  had  reason  to 
bless  his  memory. 

'My  grandmother's  fortune,  which,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been 
secured  as  a  provision  to  her  family,  had  been  gradually  dissipated 
in  paying  the  debts 'contracted  by  her  habits  of  expense.  Nothing 
noiv  remained  but  the  emoluments  of  office  ;  and,  unfortunately,  my 
grandfather's  employment  gave  such  a  command  of  money,  as  pre> 
vented  the  immediate  feeling  of  embarrassment.  The  hour  of  con- 
viction and  of  miserj'  at  length  arrived.  He  6aw  with  horror  the 
impossibility  of  answering  the  demands  of  government ;  and  felt  so 
deeply  the  stain  whicb  he  had  thus  thrown  on  his  honour,  as  to  be 
unabled  to  support  the^  shock.  In  the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  went  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Basil  Hamilton,  to  unburden  his  sorrows,  and  to  be- 
eeecb  him  to  break  tl^  distressing  intelligence  to  his  wife.  With 
that  goodness  which  wiis  worthy  the  son  of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,^ 
and  which  has  descende^l  to  bis  offspring,  Mr.  H.  endeavoured  to  con*, 
sole  his  unhappy  guest.  He  sat  with  him,  after  he  had  retired  to 
his  chamber  till  after  midnight,  and  went  again  to  his  apartment  in 
the  morning  to  consult  further  on  the  dteps  he  was  to  take.  On 
drawing  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  he  imagined  him  to  be  still  asleep-^ 
With  so  little  struggle  h<iid  the  perturbed  spirit  taken  its  everlasting 
flight!  No  death  was  evc^rmore  certainly  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  mental  sensibility  :  hot  it  was  the  goodness  of  God  which  thus 
removed  him  from  a  chacige  of  fortune  he  wanted  fortitude  to  sup- 
port.' , 

'  *  Father  ako  ti  ^  the  late  £arl  of  SeUdrki. 
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Mrs*  Hamilton's  remark,  that  her  grandfather  was  a  man  of 
*  worth  and  sense/  we  trust  to  be  correct ;  though  his  compljing 
disposition  makes  the  imputation  of  weakness  plausible.     There 
are  many  reasons  whj  enlightened  judgment  should  not  enforce 
its  dictates  by  authority  in  domestic  affairs.    Peace  is  the  soul 
of  enjoyment,  and  that  peace  which  is  obtained  by  authority, 
is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  entire  confidence,  esteem, 
and  mutual  approbation,  which  are  its  proper  foundation, and  tbe 
essential  requisites  of  connubial  happiness.     A  man  indeed  for- 
feits these  whenever  he  discovers  that  he  cannot,  by  tbe  strength 
of  reasons  that  have  convinced  himself,  and  for  his  own  sake, 
bring  the  governing  opinions  and  correspondent  feelings  and 
conduct  of  his  wife,  to  the  same  views,  the  same  practical  rules, 
sacrifices,  and  efforts,  which  his  principles,  taste,  and  fortune  re- 
quire.    Having  unhappily  ascertained  that  voluatary  agreement 
is  impossible,  he  is  willing  to  deceive  himself,  by  putting  the 
proot  of  this  misfortune  out  of  sight.     He  yields  uniformly,  in  or- 
der not  to  perceive  that  tbe  demands  of  his  interest  and  his  affec- 
tion have  no  intrinsic,  heart-compelling  influence,  and  thai  they 
are  only  to  be  felt  when  they  are  enforced  by  a  power  which 
love  refuses  to  exert*     Never  exercising  that  power,  he  ceases 
to  think  it  necessary ;  requiring  no  sacrifices,  he  forgets  that 
selfishness  dwells  in  the  heart,  where  love  should  abide  and  di- 
rect ;  and  thus,  believing  his  partner  bettei  than  she  is,  and 
himself  more  regarded  than  he  is,  he  gainsi  an  artificial  tran- 
quillity and  self-complacency,  which  save  hint  from  some  of  the 
affliction  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  exposed.      There  is 
another  cause  why  a  superior  man  will  yield  to  the  uneasy,  on- 
enlightened,  selfish  vanity  of  those  with  wl^om  he  is  intimate/y 
connected.     He  is  too  much  above  it,  to  contend  with  it ;  be 
is  so  much.engaged  in  higher,  better,  pur^r  things,  that  he  heeds 
not  the  detail  of  the  petty,  frivolous,  multiplied  objects  which 
are  opposed,  in  the  aggregate,  to  his  talents,  his  characteristic 
enjoyments^  and  wants.     He  will  escape,  whenever  he  can,  from 
the  interruption  of  these.    But  the  mitigaitions  of  misfortune  are 
deceitful,  and  too  often  diminish  for  a  lime  only,  the  misery 
which  ends  in  a  result  as  fatal  as  that  which  suggested  these 
remarks. 

We  believe  that  the  prevention  of  8»ch  evils  is  only  to  be 
found  in  correcting  the  present  mode  of  female  education. 
And  we  have  an  illustration  of  this  opinion  in  the  volume  before 
us. 
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The  ill-fated  Mr.  Hamilton  left  a  daughter  to  inherit  the  in* 
digence  her  mother  had  occasioned,  together  with  the  talents 
and  good  dispositions  with  which  her  father's  care  had  endow* 
ed  her.  To  make  her  *'  rational,"  was  bis  chief  object  in  htt 
education.  How  worthy  the  object  is,  and  how  sure  of  attain- 
ment, when  the  means  employed  are  well  directed,  may  be 
learned  from  this  example.  The  beauty  and  merit  of  this  young 
lady  induced  the  addresses  of  a  Baronet's  son ;  but  on  the  death 
of  her  father,  she  was  deprived  of  a  lover  whose  affections  were 
overruled  by  a  mercenary  parent ;  and  she  was  thrown  upon 
the  resources  of  her  own  mind,  even  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life.  In  this  situation  many  sufferings  and  mortifications 
awaited  her;  but  her  history  proves,  that  virtue  can  dignify 
obscure  station,  and  superior  understanding  and  knowledge 
make  their  possessor  estimable  and  happy.  By  a  wrong  stand- 
ard of  happiness,  by  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  external  things, 
by  the  pursuits  of  an  unworthy  ambition,  the  mother  had  poi- 
soned the  peace  of  her  husband  shortened  his  days,  tarnished 
his  honour,  and  beggared  her  children.  Where  can  be  found 
two  opposite  illustrations,  which  more  perfectly  show,  that 
what  we  are  and  what  we  pursue,  and  not  exactly  our  relations 
and  our  fortunes,  constitute  our  happiness.  To  a  person  of 
thinking  and  moralizing  habits,  it  seems  quite  needless  to  ex- 
press the  deduction  ;  it  is  as  obvious  as  the  animation  of  life,  or 
the  light  of  day*  But  look  for  the  manifestation  of  such  a 
conviction  in  common  opinion— -and  you  find  it  not.  This  moral 
truth  is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  or  denied  in  a  thousand  tacit 
forms.  If  it  were  once  admitted,  and  practically  felt,  the  cul- 
ture and  pre-eminence  of  all  the  good  affections,  the  suppression 
of  irrational  desires,  and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  would 
characterize  sociefy, — would  appear  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
world,  give  tone  to  our  language,  modest  elegance  to  our  per- 
sons and  manners,  and  taste  and  cheerfulness  to  pu^  domestic 
arrangements.  Envy,  ill-will,  and  the  whole  host  of  malevo- 
lence, the  extravagance  of  exterior  decoration,  with  all  its  sa- 
crifices and  its  victims,  the  rancour  of  prejudice,  and  the  in- 
difference of  ignorance,  would  vanish  like  the  spectres  of  daris- 
ness  before  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

Though  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  happy  and  impro- 
ving age,  such  vanishing  and  supplanting  of  error,  as  would  be 
quite  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  if  men  would  open  the 
"  nfiind's  eye,"  and  live,  not  only  for  the  sense,  bat  for  the  soul, 
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18  quite  oat  of  of  the  queetion,  till  we  give  our  children  better 
examples^  and  better  motivesi  and  a  better  education,  than  ooi 
present  love  of  fashion  and  our  present  modes  of  teaching  ioi- 
part  to  them.    So  long  as  we  ourselves  think,  and   teach  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  what  they  canftuy,  are  the  best  thingi 
they  can  possess  ;  that  the  richest  of  our  acquaintance  are,  on 
that  account,  the  most  respectable|the  best  entitled  to  deference, 
and  the  finest  models  of  imitation ;  so  long  shall  we  teach  them 
to  be  unjust  and  sordid,  to  undervalue  real  merit,  and  to  be  in* 
different  to  the  generous  virtues  in  themselves.     So  Jong  as  we 
instruct  the  young  and  inexperienced,  that  the  unmeaning  forms, 
frivolous  intercourse,  and  silly  conversation  of  certain  classesi 
constitute  society ;   that  splendid  coaches,  gay   houses,  fine 
clothes,  and  large  parties,  are  sources  of  happiness ;  so  Jong 
shall  we  retard  Uie  development  of  mind,  so  long  shall  we  io« 
etil  not  only  errors  of  judgment,  but  wrong  principles  of  action. 
We  shall  undermine  the  love  of  truth,  circumscribe  and  deaden 
curiosity,  blunt  the  faculty  of  perception,  make  the  heart  cal« 
lous,  and  limit  the  understanding.     We  shall  form  conceited, 
idle,  envious,  vain,  and  mercenary  characters.     And  all  this, 
by  considering  what  is  only  accessary,  and  convenient,  of  the 
first  importance ;  by  representing  what  is  subordinate,  to  be 
principal,  what  is  superfluous  to  be  necessary,  what  is  acciden- 
tal to  be  honourable.     Let  us  act  more  worthily  ;  let  us  not  only 
fiix  our  own  affections  upon  high  things,  because  they  are  un- 
changeable and  eternal ;  but  let  us  preserve  our  children  from 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and  in  time  that  evil  will  decrease. 
If  we  inculcate  diligence,  and  gently  lead  the  mind  according 
to  its  natural  propensities  ;  if  we  stimulate  curiosity  and  cherish 
the  benevolent  dispositions ;  if  we  seek  the  society  of  the  intel- 
ligent ;  if  we  honour  worth  wherever  it  may  be  seen  ;  if  we  love 
literature,  and  distinguish  the  lovers  of  it ;  if  we  make  it  the 
recreation  and  privilege  of  our  children  ;  if  in  directing  their 
attention  to  the  varied  forms  of  nature,  and  the  labburs  of  art, 
we  point  to  the  goodness  and  power  of  God,  and  to  the  true 
dignity  of  man; — they  will  not  become  foolish  and  licentious; 
they  will  never  be  afflicted  with  ennui,  nor  defenceless  against 
adversity  ;  nor  will  they  exhibit  that  silliness,  emptiness,  and  val- 
garity  of  sentiment,  which  no  beauty  can  make  agreeable,  no 
fine  clothes  can  hide,  no  varnish  of  fashion  can  adorn. 

The  proper  subject  of  this  article  furnishes  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  excellent  effects  of  education,  conducted  upon  natu- 
ral principles  than  any  remarks  we  can  offer. 
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fili^abetfi  BkniihoD  was  bom  in  Ireland.  H^r  j^retits  boi^- 
sessed  great  ih^rit,  and  enjoyed  that  refined  happiness  wnicb 
flows  from  perfect  congeniality  of  principles  and  taste.  The 
early  death  of  Mr.  Bdmilton,  and  his  widow  and  children  being 
feft  with  a  slender  provision^  occasioited  the  removal  of  young 
Elizabeth  from  iiiaterQal  care^  to  the  family  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Idarishall.  Mr.  MarshaH  resided  tiear  StirHng^  in  Scotland,  and 
under  his  roof  Elizabeth  spent  two  happy  years  without  the 
AiscipliDe  bf  premature  studies ;  though  before  shehad  comple- 
^i  beif  ei^tb  y«ar,  her  uBcdnBtrmned  mind  had  attached  it> 
self  to  \wks}  she  was  at  the  «ame  time  leA  to  the.  active 
i)»e  of,  bi?^  Umhs,.  and  to  the  free  expression  of  innocent 
feeling  To  make  children  happy  is  the  £rst  principle  of  good 
education.  Notiring  irinore  beautiful  than  the  cenfiding,  happy 
ftce  of  a^ratefijl^  cheerful  child;  no  object  more  afflicting  than 
the  early  vidimof  n^lect,  caprice  and  cruelty.  As  no  enjoys 
menis  of  life  are  more  pure  fmm  all  alloy  than  the  sweet  emO'^ 
tions  of  childhood ;  no  griefs  can  be  so  jieait  retiding  and  op^ 
presrivt*^  as  the  privations  and  injuries  ^his  unprotected  kge  may 
su^r.  Philosophy  and  religion  offer  no  consolation  toit,  while  its 
sensibihties  are  the  ihort  dcute.  At  the  agei  of  nine^  Miss  Hamik 
ton  was  sent  to  a  school  master  at  Stirling  :  She  was  successfully 
iCfeiught  the  nvdinsents  of  learning }  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
sccompltshtiieats  of  danciug)  drawing,  mustcy  and  the  French 
Iknguage.  She  was  not  particularly  distinguished  in  any  of 
these  attainments,  but  their  collective  influedee  fumtshed  that 
variety  of  intelligence  ^nd  resouirce,  whi^h  made  their  possessor 
the  most  agreeabfo  of  women,  and  which  enabled  her  to  distin^ 
gmsb  ai^  relisb  the  exc^tteiK^e  exhibited  in  the  di£Ebrentde- 
[tartnsetits  of  geaius,  tiste^  and  art.  Mrs.  Marshal  was  notin- 
difierept  10  tUe  religious  iuiprovement  dif  fa^r  charee,  and  like 
many  other  gbod  woiben,  strictty  believed  that  tad^s  and  ser« 
mens,  however  unsuited  to  the  capacity  of  childhood,  were  the' 
meaids  of  instiiting^  those  sacred  principles  which  are  the  ele- 
ihents  of  virtue  a^^i  of  hope.  Locke  and  Rousseau  have  both 
exhibited,  in  a  very  clear  Ught,  that  no  effect  but  disgust  and  in-' 
•  difierenee  can  follow  frdm  this  practice.  But  Mrs.  Hantilton^s 
suggestions  upon  this  subject,  in  her  letters  on  education,  are  the 
moQt  convincing  we  have  ever  read. 

^*My  recdIeetioDf/  die   observe,  'dees  not  furnish  me  with  a 
single  instance  of  iniprovement  frpm  any  e£  the  didajctic  coroposi" 
Vol.  IV.  51 
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tioQS  I  was  obliged  to  get  by  heart ;  and  yet  tfaey  were  all  as  jodi- 
cioasly  chosen  as  possible.  Often  did  my  dear  and  amiable  instrac- 
tress  listen  with  mingled  solicitude  and  delight  to  my  senseless, 
though  accurate,  recitation  of  passages,  which  excited  in  her  aalod 
a  train  of  ideas  rery  different  from  those  raised  in  mine.  H«d  she 
itopped  Aere,  as  many  do»  with  this  one  mode  of  religious  instraciion, 
it  IS  probable  that  the  importance  of  religious  principle  woald  hare 
appeared  to  me  now  in  a  Tery  different  light.' 

It  is  possible  that  objections  against  established   modes  of 
religious  instntction,  devised  and  persevered  in  by  the  highest 
authority,  (reason  and  experience  excepted,)  may  appear  pre- 
sumptuous or  invidious  in  us  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lowe,  Rousseau^ 
and  also  Miss  Edgeworth,  may  not  be  esteemed  very  orthodox 
supporters  of  our  opinions*     But  Mrs*  Hamilton's  sentimeiita 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections.    She  professes  to  sab- 
scribe  to  orthodox  principles,  *'  devested  of  technical  phraseol- 
ogy ;"  and  she  conformed  to  the  worship  of  the  church  of  £i^« 
land  ;  though  the  spirit  and  not  the  separated  letter  of  the 
word,  the  object  and  not  tb^  form  of  the  worship,  seem  to  have 
governed  her  views  and  feelings  concerning  religion.     A  few 
simple,  and  very  important  moral  and  religious  truths,  may  be 
made  auite  intelligible  and  interesting  to  children.     The  attri- 
bute ol  goodness  is  seen  every  where,  and  may  be  shown  at 
all  times.     The  consequent  obligations  of  gratitude  and  love 
are  equally  clear.     The  necessity  of  truth,  temperance,  and 
equity,  can  be  easily  taught.    But  the  mind  cannot  be  strained  to 
a  moral  conception  beyond  its  individual  observation,  till  it  has 
acquired  multiplied  and  extensive  views  of  the  divine  govern* 
meat,  at  least  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  that  create  obliga- 
ttcios,  and  of  those  passions  that  create  virtue  and  vice.    It  would 
be  quite  as  rational  and  practicable  to  teach  the  higher  mathe* 
matics  to  infants,  as  to  expect  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
most  sublime  or  obscure  truths  of  theology. 

We  never  leave  Miss  Hamilton  but  at  her  own  suggestion^ 
add  return  to  her  with  pleasure,  to  trace  her  peaceful,  useful 
progress  in  the  vale  of  years.  She  passed  the  period  of  youth 
and  early  maturity  at  the  residence  of  her  aunt — ^improving  • 
herself  by  reading  and  reflection,  and  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  her  only  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  an  accomplished 
man.  During  a  lot)g  residence  in  India,  Mr.  Hamilton  sue- 
cessfuUy  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  oriental  literature; 
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and  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  east  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  to  translate  the  Hedaya,  or  Code  of  Mus- 
sulman Lawd.  To  complete  this  object  he  returned  to  Great 
Britain  in  1786. 

On  the  death  of  her  escellent  aunt,  Miss  Hamihon  exerted 
herself  to  endure  patiently  the  solitude  to  which  she  was  left. 
Her  situation  and  feelings,  at  this  time,  are  thus  related  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Hamilton  : 


To  Charles  Hamilton,  Es^. 


1780. 


*  While  it  pleases  Heaven  to  sp^re  my  worthy  uncle,  I  shall  ne- 
ver want  a  parent  and  a  protector ;  and  from  the  soundness  of  his 
constitution  and  the  vigour  of  his  health,  I  have  room  to  hope  that 
many  years  may  be  added  to  his  valuable  life.  I  have  ever  felt  the 
most  sincere  filial  affection  for  him ;  but  his  behaviour  to  me  since 
my  aunt's  death  has  endeared  him  to  me  more  than  eveh  He  treats 
me  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  friend. 
He  leaves  every  thing  entirely  to  my  management  within  doors,  and 
expresses  approbation  of  every  thing  I  do.  Indeed,  I  never  take  a 
step  without  his  advice.  1  exert  my  utmoM  power  to  make  him  easy 
and  happy.  1  believe  there  are  few  houses  where  the  genius  of 
concord  and  peace  reigns  more  uninterruptedly  than  in  our  little 
mansion.  *  *  * 

*  You  blame  me  for  repining  at  the  solitude  in  which  my  lot  is 
cast.  If  I  have  ever  done  so,  it  is  not  that  I  have  been  dazzled  with 
the  glare  of  greatness,  or  that  I  have  nothad  the  most  thorough  con- 
victions of  the  insufficiency  of  fortune  to  confer  felicity.  I  grateful- 
ly feel  and  acknowledge  the  happiness  of  my  own  situation,  which 
1  have  ever  thought  was  very  great ;  nor  do  I  know  one  with  whom, 
in  all  poists,  I  would  exchange  it.  Yet  1  confes,s  I  have  sometimes 
sighed  for  the  pleasdre  which  society  affords, — society,  I  mean,  with 
the  more  polished  and  refined  part  of  the  species.  Of  all  the  plea- 
sures in  the  train  of  fortune,  I  think  the  company  it  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  is  the  most  attractive.  The  ideas,  the  conversa- 
tion of  people  in  a  certain  style  in  life — of  people  who  have  never- 
mixed  in  company,  nor  improved  by  books,  cannot  fail  to  be  fre- 
quently disgusting  to  a  mind  of  delicacy.  Pride,  vulgarity,  apd  ig- 
norance, are,  I  believe,  to  be  met  with  in  all  stations  :  but  in  people 
of  genteel  education  the  rougher  particles  are  sp  polished  as  not 
to  give  offence,  while  in  those  of  an  inferior  station  they  appear  in 
all  their  native  deformity.' 

In  1785  she  sent  her  first  voluntary  contribution  to  the  press ; 
a  paper  addressed  to  the  Lounger ;  which  was  received  and  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  editor  wttboat  a  koowledge  ef  the  antboj^    0( 
tbe  same  date  is  a  sportive  poem  called  *'  Anticipation." 

It  is  intimated  that  ^*  a  fairer  visioD"  than  literary  fame  cbana- 
ed  the  joutbful  fancj  of  Miss  Hamilton,  that  ''  a  happlnett 
dearer  than  distinction,  appeared  to  ioTlte  her  ac<:eptan€^'* 
This  teoder  hope  ended  delusivelj,  but  was  not  withoat  its  nsf 
in  elevating  h^r  character,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from  her 
private  meditations. 

*  In  the  1)88  of  my  de^r  maternal  friend,  my  mind  experieocel 
not  onlj  the  8hockfl  of  grief,  and  pain  of  sorrow,  bat  was  broogbt  ts 
exert  its  powers  in  thoughtful  meditation  ;  it  was  then  I  first  lefrnt 
to  check  tbe  quick  salfies  of  passion,  and  to  restrain  tbe  sangaioe 
flight  of  delusive  hope  ;  it  was  then  I  first  felt  the   uncertain^  of 
earthly  happiness,  and  first  experienced  the  coquforts  of  a  religioQ| 
education,  which  led  me  when  deprived  of  the  guide  and  directresi 
of  m^  youth,  to  consider  my  self  as  being  still  under  tbe  protection  of 
my  Almighty  Friend  and  Benefactor,  whose  blessing  I  iinplored,  aoa 
for  whose  favour  I  sought  more  seriously  than  1  ever  should  in  the 
giddy  days  of  unclouded  prosperity.   By  times,  however,  tbe  stroi^* 
est  impressions  wilt  be,  in  some  degree,  efiaced.    Again,  perhaps^ 
my  mind  might  have  wandered  in  the  flowery  field  of  earthly  blis^ 
had  it  not  been  called  again  to  reflection  by  the  sharp  sting  of  disap-' 
pointmcnt,  the  effects  of  which  upon  my  mind  bor^  no  proportios 
to  the  cause,  and  which  in  the  retrospect,  must  make  me  still  con- 
scious of  my  own  weakness,  and  forever  diffident  of  my  own  jad|« 
ment ;  and  which  ought  likewise  to  render  me  indulgent  to  tbe  weak: 
ness,  and  compassionate  to  tbe  sorrows  of  others,  e?en  where  th^^ 
appear  most  imaginary.* 

The  superiority  of  Miss  Hamilton's  mind  is  singularly  dispby- 
ed  by  the  fact,  that  her  talents  and  spirits  never  languished  in 
the  obscurity  and  monotony  of  her  condition.  On  Mr.  Hao?- 
ilton's  arrival  in  Britain,  he  went  immediately  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall's where  he  passed  a  year,  and  in  the  intervals  of  hisser 
vere  studies  devoted  many  hour:«  to  the  improvement  of  hi^ 
beloved  sister.  She  represented  *'  this  auspicious  season  ^ 
thf:  eia  of  a  new  exi>tence5"  and  from  this  ptriod  rapidly  ao^ 
mented  ihose  stores  of  thoirght  a|id  iflfiagery  which  have  s^ncj 
in  various  ways  been  dispensed  abroad.  In  ]7$8  she  visited 
London,  where  she  was  i>itroduced  by  her  brother  to  the  most 
polished  circles,  and  where  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  eO' 
joyed  the  complete  consciousness  and  success  of  her  ownpow* 
ers. 
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To  the  fMiiljr  of  a  i»^q>ectable  clergjniai),  Dr.  G.,  Misf  Ham- 
iltoo  formed  a  strong  attachment,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
jpr.  and  Mrs.  6.  Miss  Benger  imputes  much  of  her  success. 

Mr.  Hamilton  died)  just  as  he  had  prepared  to  assume  the 
place  of  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Viziei^  to  which  be  had 
been  appointed  in  1792.  Itt^ss  Hamilton  was  too  grateful  for 
Femaining  blessings,  and  too  much  attached  to  her  friends,  to 
yield  to  unresisted  grief* — She  determined  to  apply  herself  ip 
the  composition  of  a  literary  work.  This  resolution  produced 
the  Letters  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah.  They  were  published  in 
1 796,  and  still  retain  their  popularity.  (They  were  reprinted 
in  America  in  1818.)  The  success  of  the  Letters  induced  the. 
author  to  attempt  a  second  book,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of 
Modern  Philosophers,  which  apoeared  in  1800.  Few  novels 
were  ever  read  with  more  avidity  than  this;  it  went  through 
two  editions  before  the  end  of  the  year  :  its  author  became  an 
Qbject  of  general  jcurjosity  and  interest;  its  characteristic  phra- 
ses passed  into  frequent  and  witty  application;  and  the  name  of 
its  heroine  (Bridgetina)  became  the  proverbial  designation  of  all 

Presuming  and  short-sighted  reformers  of  the  female ^ex.  The 
appy  contrast  between  those  who  sought  their  improvement  by 
constant  effort  and  slow  advances  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
those  who  aim  at  perfection  in  an. air  line,  served  not  only  to 
make  one  party  appear  ratiox^al,  and  the  other  ridiculous,  but 
to  induce  the  imitation  of  the  one,  and  to  overtlirow  the  theories 
of  the  other.  In  1801,  the  Letters  on  Education  were  publish* 
ed.  One  might  infer  from  the  execution  of  this  work  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  suggestion  in  the  author's  mipd,  resembling 
that  remark  of  Dr.  Reid,  that  he  who  should  display  all  that  is 
naturally  developed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  would  do  more  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  true  intellectual  theory,  and  towards 
the  iniprovement  of  human  understanding,  than  by  any  other  in- 
vestigations. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  possessed  an  easy  for- 
tune, as  she  found  it  convenient  to  reside,  and  to  visit,  where- 
^ver  her  inclination  led  her.  Bath,  London,  l^dinburgh,  and 
various  othf r  places  of  temporary  abode,  were  successively 
chosen,  and  all  furnished  to  her  that  variety  of  gratitication, 
which  the  mind  of  enlarged  views  derives  from  its  observations. 
The  noi'thern  nvetropolis  was  for  several  of  the  latter  years  of 
ber  life,  her  constant  hojne.  It,  appears  that  so  late  as  1804,  a 
prejudice,  ev^n  ivk  the  ^nti^tened  circles  of  Edinburgh,  existejl 
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against  female  authors ;  but  no  sooner  did  Mrs.  Hamilton  fix 
her  habitation  there,  than  she  became  an  object  of  peculiar  in* 
terest    Her  reputation  for  talents  procured  het  marked  atten- 
tions  ;  her  good  ^humour,  simplicity,  and  benevolence,  gave  a 
charm  to  her  conversation,  that  not  only  conciliated  anection 
to  herself,  but  had  a  tendency  to  banish  all  prejudice  against 
literary  ladies  ;-*-which  is  indaed  a  very  foolish  prejudice ;  for  if 
literature  be  any  thing,  it  is  collective  wisdom,  the  force  of 
truth,  and  the  beauty  of  imagination  ;  its  use  is  to  make  ration- 
al beings  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  and  if  women  participate  ia 
the  rational  nature,  why  should  not  these  benefits  be  con^moa 
to  the  two  sexes.     It  no  doubt  gratified  Mrs.  Hamilton,  to  shine 
in  society,  but  to  be  useful  in  it  was  her  chief  aim.     To  Che 
end  of  her  days,  therefore,  she  continued  to  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  by  multiplied  works  of  utility.     Let- 
ters to  a  Nobleman's  Daughter,  Aggripina,  The  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,  and  the  Popular  Essays,  successively  appeared. 
Nor  to  the  pen  alone  did  she  trust,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
benevolent  purposes.     She  was  distinguished  by  the  practical 
aid  she  lent  to  the  struggles  of  humble  merit,  by  the  readiness 
and  sincerity  of  her  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  particularly 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  House  of  Industry,  an  institution 
for  theennployment  and  instruction  of  the  female  poor,     ^be 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie  was  written  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Beside  the  excellent  feelings  and  moral  principles  of  the  wri- 
ter,   this  work  displays  that  exquisite  talent  of  observation 
of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  which  Swift  has  perversly   ex- 
hibited in  the  Directions  for  servants — •*  How  do  you  like  my 
new  footman,''  said  Lord  Orrery  to  the  Dean — "  I  detest  him, 
the  fellow  has  commiitedjifteen  faults  since  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner,*' was  the  answer.    The  describer  of  Mrs.  M*Clarty's  house- 
hold must  have  possessed  the  same  discriminating  faculty  in 
domestic  affairs  ;    though  her  humour  was  tempered  by  far 
different  feelings  from  those  of  the  friend  of  Lord  Orrery.    She 
has  shown  in  the  Popular  Essays,  as  well  as  in  the  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnie,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  very  closely  con- 
nected* with  those  habits  of  attention,  which  are  exhibited  by 
cleanliness,  carefulness,  and  order,  in  household  matters.     Tb« 
utmost  consistency  of  purpose  is  seen  throughout  her  writings. 
Moral  and  intellectual  nature  was  the  great  object  of  her  con- 
templation—-God's  ways  and  will — man's  goodness  and  bappi- 
Dess*  .  We  trust  she  has  not  lived  in  vain,  aod  that  the  good  she 
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did  while  Hying,  will  be  repeated  and  extended  by  many,  wha 
shall  read  of  that  goodness.  The  light  she  has  thrown  upon 
metaphysics  will  make  the  study  <»f  the  human  mind  no  less 
fashionable  than  the  study  of  languages,  or  natural  philosophy., 
That  though  our  own  constitution  has  been  last  and  least,  ia 
our  researches  heretofore,  it  will  become  the  first  and  most 
important  in  our  esteem. 

We  have  only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  died 
at  Harrowgate,  in  England,  in  July,  1810.  We  have  not  pur- 
aiied  closely  her  history — precisely  because  the  history  of  in- 
cidents does  not  attach  to  her.  The  '^interest  of  ideas,"  and 
not  of  events>  belongs  to  her ;  we  have  repeated  her  virtues  of- 
ten, but  not  too  often ;  they  are  inseparably  annexed  to  the  idea 
of  ber,  in  evelry  stage  and  vicissitude  of  her  life. 

Among  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  it  is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  that  we  name  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  character 
of  mind  of  these  ladies  is  different,  but  in  perfect  harmony* 
They  have  observed  society  and  the  human  mind^  to  analyze 
human  nature.  And  though  their  respective  talents  of  wit  and 
humour,  had  enabled  them  to  become  successful  satirists,  and 
the  rectitude  of  their  own  moral  principles  might  have  na- 
turally led  tp  severity ;  yet  the  same  benevolence  and  libe- 
j^lity,  induced  both  to  atteippt  the  improvement  of  their  fellow 
creatures  in  the  same  way— by  prevention  instead  of  cure,  by 
amusing  instead  of  lecturing^  ny  leading  instead  of  driving,  by 
conviction  instead  of  subjection,  by  hope  instead  of  fear.  Miss 
Edgeworth's  remarks  on  Mrs.  Hamilton's  writings  are  perfect- 
ly in  unison  with  our  own  opinion^ — and  as  a  higher  authority 
than  any  other,  we  sutigoin  them  to  our  own  feeble  tribute  of 
veneration  and  praise. 

^  Mrs.  Hamilton's  works,  alike  in  principle  and  in  benCvQleace  of 
design,  but  with  each  a  different  grace  of  style  and  invention,  have 
established  her  character  as  an  original  and  successful  writer  of  fiction ; 
bat  her  claims  to  literary  reputation  as  a  philosophic,  moral,  and  reli-^ 
gious  author,  are  of  a  higher  sort,  and  rest  upon  works  of  a  more  solid 
and  durable  nature — upon  her  works  on  education,  especially  her  Let^ 
ten  on  Female  Education,  In  those,  she  not  only  shows  that  she  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  she  has  made  herself 
acquainted  with  al^l  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by  the  best 
moral  and  metaphysical  writers,  butshe  adds  new  value  to  their  know- 
ledge by  makingit  practically  asefuL    She  has  thrown  open  to  all  clas^ 
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tfefl  df  readers,  those  inetaphjflical  discoveries  or  obserratioM,  fltiitlk 
kad  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  learned,  i^  o  a  sort  of  kno#ledge 
which  had  been  considered  rather  as  matter  of  curiosity ,  than  of  use, 
•he  has  given  real  ?alae  and  actual  currency.  She  has  shown  how 
the  knowledge  of  metaphysics  can  be  made  serviceable  to  die  art  <^ 
education.  She  has  shown,  for  instance,  how  the  doctrine  of  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas  may  be  applied  in  early  education,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  of  temper,  and  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  mor- 
als ;  she  has  considered  how  all  that  metaphysicians  know  of  sensa- 
tion  jand  abstraction  can  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  attention^ 
the  judgment,  and  th6  imagination  of  children.  No  matter  how  little 
is  actually  ascertained  on  these  subjects  :  she  has  done  much  in 
awakening  the  attention  of  parents,  of  mothers  especially,  to  future 
inquiry  :  She  has  done  much  by  directini?  their  inquiries  rightly—-' 
much  by  exciting  them  to  reflect  upon  their  own  minds,  and  to  ob« 
serve  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  their  children  ;  she  has  opened  a 
new  field  of  investigation  to  women — ^a  field  fitted  to  their  doaiefPtk 
habits,  to  their  duties  as  mothers,  and  to  their  business  as  precep* 
tors  of  youth,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give  to  the  minds  of  children 
those  first  impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  the  longest,  and  which 
influence  them  often  the  most  powerfully  through  the  whole  coarse 
of  life.  In  recommending  to  her  own  sex  the  study  of  metaphysics^ 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  education,  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  been  judicioasfy'. 
careful  to  avoid  all  that  can  l^ad  to  that  species  of  vain  debate,  of 
which  there  is  no  end.  She,  knowing  the  limits  of  the  human' 
understanding  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  them,  into  that  wfiiclr 
can  be  at  best  but  a  dispute  about  terms.  She  does  not  aim  at  ma- 
king women  expert  in  wordy  war  ;  nor  does  she  teach  tbeas  to  as- 
tonish the  unlearned  by  their  acquaintance  wHh  the  vanooa  Toea- 
bulary  of  metaphysiod  system-makers  ;  such  juggler's  tricks  alleles'* 
pised  ;  but  she  has  not,  on  the  other  band,  been  deceived  or  overaw- 
ed by  those  who  would  represent  the  study  of  the  huti^an  mind,  a||. 
one  that  tends  to  no  practical  purpose,  and  that  it  is  unfit  or  unsafe 
ibr  her  sex*' 

'  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  is  well  known  to  be,  not  only  a  moral, 
but  a  pious  writer ;  and  in  all  her  writings,  as  in  all  her  coaversatloov 
religion  appears  in  the  most  engaging  point  of  view.  Her  religioo 
waft  sincere,  cheerful,  and  tolerant,  joining,  in  the  happiest  manners- 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Chanty. 

*  All  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  this  amiable  womab,  will,  with 
one  accord,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  feeling  of  affection^ 
which  her  benevolence,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  inspi- 
red. She  thought  so  liule  of  herself,  and  so  much  of  others,  that  it> 
was  impossible,  superior  as  she  was,  to  excite  envy  :  She  pnt  er^^ 
ry  body  at  ease  in  her  company,  in  good  humour  and  good  spirits 
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with  themselves.  So  far  from  being  a  restraint  on  the  young  aa^ 
lively,  she  encouraged,  by  her  sympathy,  their  openness  and  gayety. 
She,  never  flattered,  but  she  always  formed  the  most  favourable  opi- 
Dioh,  that  truth  and  goodness  would  permii,  of  every  individual  who 
came  near  her.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fearing  her  penetration,  all 
loved  and  courted  her  society.' 


Art.  X. — Sylla :  tragedie  en  cinq  actes^  par  E.  Jout.     Troi- 
sieme  edition,  8vo.  pp.  80  et  xxviii.  Ponthieu,  Paris,  1822. 

0 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  December  a  tragedy  was  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Francais,  or  {Principal  theatre  of  Paris,  which  has 
occasioned  extraordinary  excitement.  The  stoir  is  founded  on 
the  life  of  Sylla,  and  the  piece  is  written  by  M.  Jouy,  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  What  has  given  it  so  much  notoriety,  is  not  the 
peculiar  elegance  or  sublimity  of  its  composition,  nor  the  interest 
or  ingenuity  of  its  fable  ;  but  a  close  analogy  which  the  Parisians 
have  discovered  between  the  triumphs,  dictatorship,  and  abdica- 
tion of  Sylla,  and  certain  events  in  the  history  of  Napoleon. 
However  well  founded  may  be  this  parallel,  in  some  of  the  broad 
oallkies  of  the  two  characters,  there  are  many  points  in  which 
they  diflfer  widely  from  each  other.  But  the  keen  perception  of 
the  Parisians  is  particularly  alive  to  every  thing  touching 
the  very  name  of  Napoleon,  whose  memory  is  now  rendered  so 
dear  to  them  by  being  associated  withall  their  departed  glory,  and 
with  that  great  and  splendid  rank  which  they  once  maintained 
in  Europe.  This  and  the  particular  restraints  which  are  at  this 
time  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  may  have  given  to 
their  sensibilities  a  morbid  acuteness,  which  could  trace  out 
similitudes  that  had  no  existence  in  reality,  or  which  at  least 
were  too  subtile  for  the  eyes  oif  common  observers.  Such  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  the  result,  while  the  preface  of  the  author 
avers  that  it  was  written  without  any  intended  allusion  of  this 
kind  ;  a  declaration  which  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  po* 
litic  to  make  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  for  fear  of  having 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  the  CenseurSf  and  pu|  them  on  the  . 
search  for  inuendos,  enigmas,  and  equivoques,  which  their 
dulness,  more  than  their  lenity,  is  supposed  to  have  overlooked* 
M.  Jouy  studiously  avoided  entering  into  a  parallel  between 
Napoleon  and  Sylla,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition ;  but  when 
public  opinion  had  stamped  his  work  with  the  most  brilliant 
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ftneceM)  ftnd  brought,  for  more  than  fifty  lucceR»ive  nights,  ad^ 
miring  crowds  to  the  house )  when  edition  after  edition  bad  been 
^thausted,  and  when  all  Paris  was  on  tip-toe  to  see  Sjlla; 
he  very  Jadiciously  avails  himself  of  the  prevailing  enthusi* 
Asm,  and  under  its  protection,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there 
are,  in  truth,  some  few  features  in  which  Sylia  and  Napoleon 
may  be  said  to  resemble  each  other. 

*  But  since  the  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  become  with  somft  writers  tbe 
motive,  or  rather  the  pretext,  of  a  parallel  between  the  cooqiieror 
of  Orchof^enuk  and  bim  of  Austerlitz^  I  will  exattitoe  in  a  f«w  words 
the  relatidns  which  may  be  traced  between  these  renowned  men,  and 
the  contrarieties  much  more  striking  which  assign  them  so  differ- 
ent a  place  in  history.* 

Againi  the  author  remarks — *  The  administration  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  course  of  a  reign  much  longer,  had  not  to  reproach  itself  but 
with  one  sanguinary  act.  His  will,  not  less  immoveable  than  that 
of  the  Roman  dictator,  took  its  source  in  a  genius  of  a  superior  order, 
and  in  the  admonitions  of  a  sublime  reason.  I  understand  here  by 
sublime  reason,  the  faculty  ofcombioing,  with  as  much  boldness  as 
wisdom,  the  elements  of  success.  The  same  indifference  to  cotem- 
porary  opinion,  the  same  craving  of  the  esteem  of  posterity,  the  same 
coolness  iti  danger,  the  same  disdain  of  men,  the  same  force  and 
same  weakness,  of  an  intelligence  which  couM  not  support  itsetf 
constantly  at  the  same  elevation.'  •  * 

Again^^-**  The  one  gave  hberty  to  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  nras* 
sacred  and  degraded ;  the  other  covered  France  with  the  mona- 
nMois  of  his  glory,  and  raised  upon  the  towers  of  Europe  the  stand- 
ard of  hberty,  of  which  he  had  disinherited  his  country. 

*  Sylla  ttsrminated  quietly  bis  days  at  Rome,  which  he  had  inunda- 
ted with  blood  and  with  tears,  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  of  children, 
whose  fathers  he  had  proscribed.  Napoleon  died,  prisoner  of  the 
English,  on  a  desolate  rock  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  where  he 
traced,  himself,  the  outlines  for  his  own  tomb.' 

Pr^ambule  Historique,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  xir. 
Whether  the  inferences  of  the  Parisian  audience  be  founded 
in  truth  or  efrof,  no  one,  certainly,  who  has  witnessed  the  repre- 
sentation of  Sylla,  and  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  applause  01  the 
house,  even  where  ihe  language  can  be  construed  into  the  most 
dtstant  allusion  to  the  great  achi^vetnents  of  the  Emperor ; 
— no  one,  whcrhas  been  present  on  such  an  occasion,  can  fall  to 
recognize  whfin  is  the  predominant  and  popular  feeling  of  the 
French,  iTie  audience  see,  in  the  personalion  or  Sylla,  the 
cruelties  only  of  the  Roman  Dictator,  nut  the  sentiments  of  Na- 
poleon. If  the  legitimacy  and  pretensions  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty oh  the  throne  of  Firance  Were  to  be  deteriiiiinedby  the  samo 
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trHMinal  wlio  baire  girea  the  impriflant^r  of  tf^eif  ftppi^p'^en 
to  ^e  tvagedy  of  Sylia,  no  one  could  dwtibt  of  tlie  rewit. 

Beside  the  analogy  wh\ch  the  adinmerts  of  tbis  ti9lge4f  fiod 
in  the  character  of  Sjlla  to  that  of  Napoleon,  Af,  J^iUj  h^eift 
has  discovered  a  striking  coincidence  in  the  frirndship  wbi^  ex* 
isted  between  Syila  and  the  Roman  trj^g^jdidn*  B-o^^i^^y  who  is 
one  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  and  the  intimacy  between 
Napoiieon  and  the  tragedian,  Talma.  This  gty^s  the  author  a 
..  very  convenient  occasion  to  bestow  a  merited  Gompliment  on 
the  Garrick  of  the  French  theatre. 

*  But  the  true  secret  of  the  favoar  which  the  public  accords  to 
this  tragedy,  is  thesubHme  pl9ying  of  the  actor,  who  does  not  repre- 
sent, bat  has  actually  resuscitated,  on  the  boards,  the  personage  of 
Sylia.     p.  xxiv. 

Again-r-*  In  placing  Talma  above  every  thing  which  the  annals 
of  the  stage  offer  of  greatness,  I  belie?e  myself  to  he  in  this  respect 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  public  admiration, 

*  Those  studied  gestures,  those  geometrical  pauses,  those  combined 
accents,  all  those  arbitrary  rales,  he  rejects  :  it  is  nature  in  all  her 
simplicity  ;  passion  in  atl  its  wildness  ;  sentiment  in  all  its  excess  ; 
which  he   exhibits  to  the  eyes  of  an  idolatrous  pnbUc. 

*  He  advances  with  a  tranquil  step  ;  his  mantle  negligently  cross- 
ed on,  his  bosom^  offers  only  the  drapery  of  a  severe  taste  ;  hie 
countenance  is  calm  :  nevertheless,  as  he  continues  to epproach,  he 
seems  clothed  in  teirpr.  Why  that  profound,  immoveable  attention  ' 
fie  neither  makes  a  solitary  gesture,  nor  speaks  a  w-ord  ;  he  onlj 

.    lodLS. 

*  He  seats  himself,  and  rests  upon  his  arm  chasr :  one  mi^  «a 
-ilhat  David  has  hit  the  graceful  curve  of  his  arm.  His  strpnc 
brief,  and  deep-toned  v^ice,  utters  orades* 

<  By  what  wonderful  faculty  has  Ibis  ac^or  i^ped  ^  ait  lOf  ff  I 
denqg  disdain  so  terrible,  and  irony  sp  ^vei^owe^iqg ;?  Ho 
does  that  burning  ey^  «eem  to  display  .at  once  ,i^e  de^ifre  of  glor, 
of  blood,  and  repose  ?  By  what  iUusioi;!  does  he.eA^le  us  tor^f^d, 
bis  face  the  weariness  of  power  in  a  soul  haughty  aijid  .atrocio.i^ 
the  political  combinations  of  a  mind  the  most  ^ast,  the  daring  .oi 
warrior,  and  the  fearfolness  of  a  timid  infant,  p.  xxiv. 

And  again— ^*  By  asii^giilar.GoinQideiice,  wbic^  pf^i^n^ojt|iave  escap 
my  readers,  Tab»a  was^like  Roscius,  thie  hpn^spn^le  ^oiend  oft! 
most  dislutguished  persons  of , his  time,  and  livied  a^  intimacy  with  t 
man  who,  mr  fourteen  years,  was  the  dictator  of  Europe.-' 

Ib.^.  XXV. 

This  dielineation  of  Talma's  personation  of  Sylia  is  ably  a 
feithfuUy  sketched,  :and  presents  ^o  the  reader  some  of  1 
Sliest  proEBHiefrt  traits  in  the  p^idi^r  styl^  of  this  itstoni^hi 
perifemer* 
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The  four.fint  Acts  of  this  tragedy  pass  in  the  pakce  of  Sylla, 
the  fifth  at  the  forum.  The  first'  opens  with  a  diaJ<^ae 
between  Roscius  and  tfie  Consul  Metellus,  in  the  course  of 
«^hich  allusion  is  made  to  the  character  of  ihe  Dictator,  in  the 
following  beautiful  lines ;  affording  no  mean  specimen  of  the  ta- 
lents of  me  author,  and  a  favourable  presage  of  what  is  to  follow  : 


Roscius— 'Ah  !  puisse  la  nature  ^pargoer  aux  Romains 
Ces  sublimes  esprits  au-dessus  des  hamains ! 
Trop  de  maui,  trop  de  pleurs,  attestent  le  passage 
De  ces  astres  brillants  n^s  da  sein  de  Torage. 
J'admire,  Metellus,  I'homme  prodigieuz 
Qja'un  ^clat  inconnu  signale  a  tous  les,yeax; 
Son  g^nie  est  pour  rooi  la  fournaise  br&lante 
D'oCl  s'eihale  d'^toa  la  flamme  d^Torante, 
Sans  qu'aucun  bruit  annonce  au  monde  ^pouvante 
Les  profondes  fureurs  dont  il  est  tourment^. 
Nous  c^doDS  I'uD  et  Tautre  a  Tascendant  supreme 
Qai  soumet  et  le  peuple  et  le  s^nat  lui-m^me  ; 
£t  du  faite  od  s'assied  le  h^ros  dictateur 
Nos  yeuz.avec  respect  mesurent  la  hauteur  : 
Mais,  de  nos  sentiments  en  rechercbant  la  cause^ 
Cette  admiration  que  Sylla  nous  impose 
Laisse  au  fond  de  nos  coeurs  des  regrets  bien  amers.^ 

Sylla  is  next  seen  surrounded  by  Metellus,  Cataline,  and  others, 
examining  a  roll  of  parchment  which  contains  a  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed who  were  to  suffer  death  on  the  following  day,  as  being 
implicated  in  a  suspected  conspiracy  against  the  Dictator.  Alt 
ter  a  few  remarks   on  the  propriety  of  retaining  or  erasing, 
certain  names,  Cataline  expresses  his  astonishment  at  not  find- 
ing on  the  list  the  name  of  Claudius.     Sylla  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment, and  forgetting  the  intercessions  which  his  son  Fausttis 
had  made  in  behalf  of  Claudius,  replaces  his  name,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Cataline,  upon  the  roll ;  saying,  with  his  character- 
istic brevity  and  sang  froid  : 

'  Son  aieul  est  son  crime,  et  c^cst  Salpidus 

Que>  ma  justice  atteint  en  frappant  Claudius. 

Q,ue  m^importe  apres  tout  Texistence  d'un  homme  f 

These,  ^nd  the  concluding  line  of  the  passage^ 

♦  *  Licteurs,  que  cette  loi  devance  le  soleil,' 
are  quite  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Napoleon. 

The  rest  of  the  company  going  out,  Roscius  remains,  and 
implores  Sylla  to  desist  from  his  cruelties.    Sylla  pleads,  as  a 
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suf&cieQt  justification,  the  degeneracy  c^die  fiomansy  and  iheir 
abandonment  to  cupidity,  cowardice,  and  anarchy  : 

*  Les  Romains  D'avaient  droit  qu'a  moDiDimiti^  ;  ^ 

Je  les  jageai  sans  haiae  ainsi  que  sans  piti^* 
Malgr^  Yoas,  ai  je  dit,  je  brise  vos  eotrayes  ; 
Q,uoi !  laches  citoyeas !  vous  roulez  ^tre  esclayes ! 
Nod,  je  vons  ai  jug^s  dignes  d'uo  meillear  sort, 
vous  demandez  des  fers !  je  yoiis  donaela inort.' 

Talma  delivers  these  lines  with  great  effector— and  looking 
down  upon  the  pit,  he  seems  to  feel  all  the  indignation  they  con- 
vey, thinking  perhaps  the  expressions, "  cowardly  citizens!  you 
wish  to  be  slaves !"  &c*  not  less  applicable   to  a  Parisian  au* 
dience,  than  to  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed* 
The  *  compunctious  visitings  of  nature'  do  not  however  seem  to 
cause  them  much  remorse  or  inconvenience,  for,  lost  in  their 
idolatry  of  the  actor,    this  passage  is  as  rapturously  applauded 
as  tho'  it  reflected  the  highest  compliment  upon  their  character. 
Koscius  ine£fectually  solicits  the  pardon  of  Claudius.    Act  1I« 
introduces  to  .us  again  the  young  and  ardent  Faustus,  medita- 
ting how  to  save  the  Hf^of  Ulaudius.     Claudius  comes  in,  upon 
the  same  generous  errand,  to  advise  Faustus  of  an  intended  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  completion  of  which, 
be  feared  that  Faustus  might  fall  a  victim*     Unnatural  and  im- 
politic as  it  may  seem,^  Claudius  declares  himself  one  of  the 
number  of  the   conspirators.    But  Faustus,  instead  of  being 
chilled  with  horror  at   this  disclosure,   or  scorning  the  prof- 
fered   friendship  of  a    man  who  was    preparing  to    plunge 
the  poignard  in  his  father's  bosom,  take^  no  notice  of  it,  and 
'calling  him  his  generous  friend,  proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  dan- 
ger that  awaited  him  also— how  he  could  make  his  escape-— 
and  proposes  to  screen  the  person  of  Claudius  in  the  verycham- 
bers  of  his  father's  palace.   Sylla  is  next  discovered  giving  au- 
dience to  the  consuls  and  senators  of  Rome,  and  to  the  kings  and 
fimbassadors  of  fo^eign  powers,  dictating  alliances,  and  distribu- 
ting and  adjusting  their  various  claims.     Lasnas,  deputed  by  the 
1)eople,  comes  into*  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  atid  rebuking  Syl- 
a  for  his  tyranny,  demands  of  him  when  he  intends  to  stop  the 
sacrifice  of  Roman  blood.   Aitter  a  considerable  pause,  his  face 
crimsoned  with  rage,  he  answers  with  great  hauteur,  and^itb  a 
peculiar  quickness  of  tone, 

^  Je  nesaisjTas/ 
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The  effect  wifli  wfaidi  Talma  does  this,  is  fluragfat  vcrj  fine* 
Sylla,  speaking  of  Pompey,  calls  him  another  Marias,  a  de- 
serter of  the  laws  and  of  the  gods,  and  one  whq  had  sullied  his 
^declining  years  by  betraying  his  country  into  the  bands  of 
her  enemies*  The  lasr  of  the  two  concluding  lines  was  mark- 
ed with  the  asterisk  of  the  Censors,  under  the  impression  per- 
haps that  it  mifiht  with  too  much  reason  be  applied  to  die  man- 
ner by  which  the  Qourbons  attained  the  throne* 

*  £t  par  la  trahison  souillant  ses  demiers  jours, 

*  Va  ^^ftretranger  9nendier\e  secoars.*    ' 

The  Assembly  having  withdrawn,  Faustus,  enters,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  his  father  of  the  inipending  danger,  but  to 
lohcit  again  the  pardon  of  Claudius...  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther  the  answer  of  Sylla  reflects  most  discredit  on  Faustus,  or 
#n  the  author,  for  having  placed  him  in  this  predicament. 

'— *  Men  fils,  infidele  au  sang  qui  Pa  fait  nattre, 
A  mon  rang,  a  ma  gloire,  a  ma  tend  re  amiti^, 
Pour  le  seul  Claudius  reserve  sa  piti^.* 

Pressed  still  by  the  solicitations  of  Faustus,  Sylla  telis  him  that 

Claudius  may  fly.  the  country,  and  shall  not  he  molested  in  his 

exile*    From  the  defects  of  the  plot,  we  return  witii  pleasure  tp 

•the  portraiture  of  Sylla,  which  is  every  where  snstained  widi 

ability  : 

<  Sous  la  fatality,  qui  pese  sur  nos  tetes, 
Avec  calme  je  nmrche  au  milieu  des  temp^tes,'  &c. 

In  conclusion  of  Act  II.  Valeria,  wife  of  Claudius,  determined 
on  revenge,  rushes  mto  the  presence  of  Sylla,  and  threatening 
his  person  with  violence,  demands  of  him  her  husband.  There 
are  two  places  in  this  scene,  where  the  good  sense  of  the  author, 
combined  With  the  powerful  conception  of  Talma,  illustrates, 
in  a  very  happy  manner,  the  cold,  unpitying,  and  laconic  cbi- 
racter  of  the  tyrant.  Unmoved  by  the  gesdculations  and  va- 
hemeuce  of  Valeria,  as  she  strives  to  rush  to  him,  he  calm- 
ly observes  *^  Elle  pent  approcher ;"  but  finding  himself  morie 
likely  to  be  fatigued  by  her  rodomontade,  than  ajSected  by  her 
importdnities,  very  quaintly  and  composedly  directs  her  to  be 
taken  away : 

*  Qju'cn  s'^loigne,  licteurs  V 

Forcing  her  way  through  the  guards  to  call  for  assistance, 
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Faustus  orders  tbeno  to  intercept  faer,  but  Sylla,  undisturbed 
"by  her  threats,  observes  as  calmly  and  as  coolly  as  before, 

'  Qu'cn  la  laisse  sortir.' 

Catiline    suspected    that   Claudius    was   secreted    in  the 

fardens  of  Roscius,  but  in  Act  III.  it  appears -that  Faustus 
ad  provided  an  asylum  for  him  in  the  palace  ot  his  father, 
tiehere  an  interview  takes  place  between  him  and  his  wife. 
Laenas  and  Aufidius,  it  seems,  have  also  gained  admittance 
into  the  palace,  and  joining  Clandius  and  Valeria,  propose  to- 
gether a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dictator.  There 
is  something  novel  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  fa- 
ble, for  however  guilty  and  deserving  of  public  vengeance 
tnay  have  been  !he  tyrant,  the  very  walls  of  his  house,  to 
which  the  conspirators  owed  their  own  salvation,  should,  for 
this  occasion  at  leasts  have  plead  in  his  behalf.  Claudius  in- 
deed seemed  to  have  been  moved  with  the  perfidy  of  the  propo- 
sal, and  like  Macbeth,  on  an  occasion  somewhat  similar,  felt 
that  he  rather  ought, 

<  Against  his  murderer  to  shut  the  door^ 
Not  bear  the  knife  himself.* 

Act  IVtf  represents  Catiline,  who  it  appears  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  admirer  of  Valeria,  ofiering  to  her  the  life  of  her 
husband,  at  the  price  of  her  own  hand  in  marriage,  which  pro- 
position she,  of  course,  rejects  with  disdain.  Faustus  hearing 
Catiline,  before  Sylla,  accuse  Roscius  of  having  harboured 
Claudius,  discloses  to  his  father,  in  private,  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  and  that  it  was  he  himself*  who  offered  him  this 
asylum.  Sylla  suspects  his  son  to  be  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspirators;  disavowing  which,  Faustus,  now  for  the  first  time, 
and  when  the  plot  is  nearly  unravelled,  talks  of  his  filial  duty,  and 
of  the  strong  attachment  he  bears  his  fatiicr  * 

In  th^  same  Act,  Sylla  having  an  interview  alone  with  Clau- 
dius, accuses  him  of  a  base  intent,  while  protected  under  his  own 
roof,  to  murder  him  ;  but  despising  his  perfidy  as  he  did  his  own 
existence,  now  bares  his  bosom  to  Claudius,  and  presenting  his 
own  dagger,  offers  with  it  his  life  : 

*  Frappes  (  nous  sommes  seuls,  accomplis  ton  dessein.' 

This  is  compared  to  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Napoleon^ 
when  on  his  return  from  Elba  he  bared  his  bosom  to  the  French 
troops  at  Grenoble : 


I 

f 

I 
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"  If  yoQ  will  kill  your  Emperor— do  it." 

Claudius,  struck  with  the  noble  daring  of  Sjlla,  shows 
that  he  was  provided  with  a  weappn,  and  tells  him,  he  would 
have  used  it  but  for  the  love  be  bore  to  Faustas.  In  his  turn, 
Claudius  ofiers  his  life  to  Sylla,  telling  him,  that  though  per- 
mitted to  live,  he  would  remain  faithful  to  his  hatred,  and  the 
state  ;  that  death  had  no  terrors  for  him,  while  he  knew  a 
thousand  other  swords  were  ready  to  leap  from  their  scabbards 
to  do  ttie  deed  he  meditated. 

Scepe  VIIL  of  this  Act,  for  sublimity  of  conception,  and 
dramatic  effect,  is  one  in  which  the  author  is  thought  to  have 
displayed  great  talent.     It  is,  however,  an  evident  copy,  though 
very  incomplete,  of  the  remarkable  tent  scene  in  Richard 
II}.  the   night  before  the  battle  of  Boswortb-field.    )n  this 
scene,  Sylia,  sick  and  fatigued  at  last  with  his  own  enormities, 
bis  soul  harrowed  up  with  recollections  of  the  past,  and  fosse- 
bodings  of  the  future,  whose  mysteries  he  cannot  unravel, 
throws  himself  in  despair  upon  his  couch,  vainly  seeking  to  sooth 
his  anguish  in  sluitiber.     The  horrid  deeds  of  his  life,  painted 
in  the  colours  of  a  diseased  imagination,  stalk  before  him  in 
their  frightful  appare),  and  overpower  his  resolution.  Convulsed 
with  terror,  and  uttering  incoherent  reveries,  he  startles  from 
his  couch,  and  in  the  wildoess  of  a  temporary  delirium,  like  an- 
other Richard,  calls  on  his  guards  for  help. 

{II  ti^endortet  revetout'kaut,) 
<lue  vois-je  ?  et  quel  pou voir... dans  ces  demeures  sombrds, 
De  ceax  que  j'ai  proscrit8...a  ranim^  les  ombres  ?... 
Que  voules*vou8  de  moi,  traosiuges  des  tombeaax  ?... 
De  vos  corps  d^chir^s  vous  m'offrez  les  lambeaux  ! 
J'ai  puni  vos  forfaits...J'ai  poni  vos  complices... 
Tremble^  qu'op  ne  vous  tratne  a  de  nouveaux  supplies  I 
Je  les  vois  tous,  les  bras  vers  mon  lit  ctendus, 
Agiter  leurs  poignards  sur  mon  sein  suspendus. 
O  dieux !  a  me  frapper  leurs  mains  sont  toutes  prates. 

R  se  Uve  en  dormarit. 
A  moi,  licteurs  !  a  moi !...  Pavats  proscrit  leurs  t^tes. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  acting  of  Talma  in 
this  scene,  where  full  scope  and  display  are  given  to  his  talents, 
was  of  the  very  highest  order.  .  With  less  of  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions, long  pauses,  and  vehement  action  of  Kean,  he  pos- 
sesses a  more  robust  and  manly  figure,  a  nobler  head  and  fi* 
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aer  expression  efface,  together  with  the  advantae 
erful,  sonorous  voice.  More  chaste  and  measured 
ner,  and  in  bis  attitudes,  owing  perhaps  to  ibe  re 
formalities  of  rhyme,  be  is  notwitbstandii^  never  1 
travagaat.  Still  Talma  must  be  ranked  with  that 
ed  class  of  actors,  of  whom  Garrickwas  the  model, 
Lekain,  and  Kean,  were  the  most  successful  follov 
iar  removed  from,  and  far  superior  to,  the  cold,  un 
declamatorj'  school  of  the  Kembles,  Macreadys,  ani 
One  of  the  engravings  of  Talma  inSjlla,  repres< 
the  sola,  during  the  particular  part  of  the  passage  c 

<  Je  leg  vois  lous,'  &c 

It  is  an  excellent  likeness. 

Having  ordered  an  assembly  of  the  people,  army,  and  senate, 
Claudius,  Faustu^,  and  Valeria  being  present,  the  last  rushes 
forward  towards  Sylla,  and  attempts  to  assassinate  him.  The 
stroke  being  parried  by  Roscius,  whose  arm  is  y«t  uplifted  in 
the  air,  Sylla  addresses  merely  these  words,  unmoved  in  Ae 
subtest  degree,  to  his  attepdants^ 

'  Eloi'gnez  cette  ferome.* 
Which,  like  the  similar  passages  alluded  to,  is  given  with  great 
effect. 

Ascending  the  tribune,  Sylla  now  recurs  to  what  passed  in 
tiis  reign,  disclaims  a  wish  to  screen  hioiself  under  his  dictator- 
ship, and  professes  himself  ready  to  stand  his  trial  before  the 
people.  Havine  conquered,  and  reigned,  he  says  he  now  wish> 
es  to  Itre.  He  (ears  not  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  between 
whom  and  himself  be  says  will  ever  stand  the  ioupeasarable 
abyss  of  his  glory, 

*  J'ai  gonvem^  le  moade  a  mes  ordres  soumis  j 
Et  j'impose  silence  a  tous  oies  ennemis  ; 
Leur  baine  ne  savrait  atteJodre  ma  m^moire  ; 
J'ai  mis  entre  eux  et  moi  I'abtme  de  ma  gloireu* 
These  lines  are  marked  with  the  asterisk  of  die  Cefweurt,  and 
are  therefore  not  heard  on  the  stage.    The  two  concluding 
lines,  particularly  the  last,  are  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
sublimity  of  the  thought.     It  must  have  required  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  and  an  inordinate  share  of  vanity  in  the  Cen- 

•  We  think  llie  itjle  «f  ei 
Mr.  Kean,  and  the  coldneaa 

of  bU  eminent  lucceas  in  tbii  new  Bomaii  character,  had  we  a 
Utioafgroutstage: 
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S0un  to  faaukfetind  the  applicttioa  of  this  fine  paasage  eiCM* 
tionable  to  tae  feeliDg$>  oi  his  most  christian  majeaty.  The  w^^ 
lowing  concludes  the  plaj,  commencing  with  Sylla'a  apei^  oa 
abdicating  the  dictatorship* 

SyLLA,  debout  8ur  les  roitres.' — Citoy^ps,  chevaliers,  pontifes,  s^na- 
tetirs, 
Et  yous»  de  la  patrie  illustres  ddfenseurs  ; 
Econtez  :  je  vous  dois,  je  medoia  a  moi-m^me» 
De  rendre  compte  ici  de  men  pouvoir  supreme,  • 
Et  d'exposer  enfin  a  vos  regards  surpris 
Les  immenses  travaux  par  moi  seul  entrepris* 
J'ai  8ubjugu(S  le  Pont,  le  Bosphore,  TEpire  ; 
Les  eaux  de  Phalaris  traversent  votre  empire  ; 
La  Grece  tout  entiere  est  soumise  a  tos  lois, 

*  Et  des  bords  libyens  j'ai  chass^  tous  les  rois. 
La  chute  de  Carthage  arait  ^branl^  Rome  : 

J'ai  r^par^  les  maux  qu'avait  faits  un  grand  homme. 
Jugurtha  fut  vaiuco,  Mithridate  est  soumis, 
Ma  fortune  a  plus  Ikit  qu'eUe  D'avait  promis. 

*  C'^tatt  trop  peu  pour  moi  des  lauriers  de  laguerre> 

*  Je  youlais  une  gloire  et  plus  rare  et  plus  chere  ^ 

*  Rome  en  proie  aux  fureurs  des  partis  triomphants, 

*  Mourante  sous  les  coups  de  ses  propres  enfants, 

*  Invoquait  a  la  fois  mon  bras  et  moQ^nie  ; 

*  Je  me  fis  dictateur  :  je  sauvai  la  patrie. 
A  Fantiques^Dat  je  rendis  le  pouvoir ; 
Le  peuple  mutio^  reotra  dans  le  devoir ; 
Jamais  on  ne  me  vit,  eschtve  da  vulgaire, 
Bechercher  et  trabir  cet  mnour  populaire 
Oil  Marius  voyait  le  but  de  ses  travauz. 

J'ai  peu  flatty  ce  peuple,  et  j'ai  gu^ri  ses  maux : 
Je  m'armai  coutre  lui  de  rigueurs  legitimes  ; 
Au  salut  de  I'^tat  j'immolai  des  victimes. 

'^  Qjii'on  nomme  violence  ou  m^me  cruant^ 

*  Ce  que  j'ai  fait  pour  Rome  et  pour  la  liberty ; 

*  Un  reproche  pareil  ne  saurait  me  confondre  : 

*  Du  sang  que  j'aj  vers^  je  auis  pr^t  a  i^pondre  : 
Oui,  de  l'humaoil<^  si  j'^touffai  la  voix, 

Ce  fut  pour  vous  contraindre  a  fliSchir  sous  les  lois. 
J'ignore  quel  surnom  I'histoire  me  destine  : 
L'avenirjugera  ce  que  Rome  examine. 
Do  poids  de  ma  grandeur  plus  accabl^  que  vous, 

US. 

?ivre  ! 


*  8n.i.A.-~(danding  on  Vm  roflrwn.) 
Citizeiu,  knigtitt,  pontiffi,  senston  ! 
And  yiHi,  illnstriouB  derenden  of  the  coisattj : 
Hear !  t  owe  it  to  you,  I  owe  it  tomjself, 
TorenderaccoUDthere  of  mj  supreme  power. 
And  to  display,  at  last,  to  your  aatotiiahi^d  eyes, 
The  immeDie  labours  undertaken  by  me  alone. 
I  have  subjugated  the  Pontiis,  the  Bospborua,  Epinu ; 
The  waters  of  the  Phalaria  traretse  your  empire ; 
Entire  Greece  has  submitted  to  your  laws ; 
Aai  I  have  driTen  from  the  confines  of  I^bia  all  her  kingg. 
The  fall  of  Carthage  made  Borne  tremble  : 
1  have  repaired  the  evils  done  by  a  great  man. 
Jngurtha  has  been  ranquished,  Mithridatee  has  Bubmitted ; 
My  fbrtmie  has  done  more  than  she  had  promised. 
The  laurels  of  war  alone  were  not  enough  for  me  : 
I  desired  a  rarer  and  a  dearer  gtery. 
Borne,  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  trinmphaitil  factions, 
Expiring  under  the  strokei  of  her  own  children. 
Invoked,  at  once,  my  genius  and  my  arm ; 
I  made  myaelf  Dictator :  I  saved  my  country. 
To  the  ancient  Senate  I  gave  power ; 
The  reheUioua  people  returned  to  their  duty. 
Never  has  the  world  seen  me  the  rabbled  uive. 
Courting  and  betraying  that  popular  love. 
Which  Mariug  viewed  as  tile  object  of  fait  life. 
1  have  little  flattered  the  people,  aad  I  have  cured  their  illi ; 
1  armVt  myself  against  them  with  legitimate  power : 
To  the  safety  of  the  state,  1  inundated  victimt> 
Let  them  call  violence,  or  even  cruelty. 
What  I  have  done,  for  Rome  and  for  liberty ; 
Such  a  reproach  casnot  oonfoond  me : 
For  the  blood  i  have  spilt,  I  stand  ready  to  aiuww. 
True,  if  I  have  stified  the  vnce  of  humanity — 
It  was  to  constrain  you  to  bend  to  the  laws. 
I  know  not  what  sir-name  lustory  destines  fbr  me ; 
The  future  will  decide  what  Rotne  discume*. 
With  the  weight  of  my  greatness,  more  overwhelmed  tban  yon, 
1  come  to  break  the  yoke  so  tiresome  to  ua  ell. 
I  have  conquered,  1  have  reigned,  now  I  wish  to  live ! 
I  throw  away  the  maddening  cup  of  power. 
I  bare  forenied  a  w(^,  w^ch  anlHiutted  to  By  oid«n; 
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Pfivi>LE— X)  courage  i  6graDdeor  au-deisus  des  httouais  f 

SrixA— Je  YOQfl  rends  vos  consuls  ;  choisissez-les,  Romabs*. 

(Metellw  $0rt.') 
Mon  asile,  a-t-on  dit»  est  dans  la  dictatore  : 
Eh  bien  1  des  ce  moment  decant  yous  je  Pabjnre  ; 
Je  me  d^poqille  ici  des  snpr^mes  honnenrs. 
(II  ditache  $on  matUeau  de  pounre^  et  jeHe  la  palme  d^or^  symhoU  de 

la  Jictature.) 
Je  depose  la  pourpre.»..£loignez-Toas»licteQnr. 

(Let  lictenn  et  lea  soldats  qui  entoturaient  la  tribune  d^potent  leun  amies  ot  lenit 

faitceaui,  et  vont  se  coufondre  paimi  le  peuple.) 

Me  Toila  diSsarm^ !  Je  vous  livre  ma  vie  : 
Aux  complots,  anx  poignards»j'opposemon  g^ie» 
La  verta  de  Brotus,  I'Sme  de  Scipion, 
Cbdron^e,  Orcbom^ne,  et  I'effroi  de  mon  nom. 
Le  s^nat  a  pour  lui  ma  fortune  et  ma  gloire  : 
Qjue  Sytia  soit  to^joors  present  il  sa  m^moire. 
Vainq^ueur  de  Marius,  je  I'arais  surpass^, 
Et  j'ai  coiyguis  le  rang  ouje  me  suts  plac^. 
Romains,  je  romps  les  nceuds  de  votre  ob^ssanca ; 

*  Mais  sur  tos  souvenirs  je  garde  ma  puissance^ 

*  Et  cette  dictature  a  Tautre  survivra : 

'     Prtv^  de  mes  faisceaux,  je  suis  toujours  Sylla. 

[R  descend  de  la  iribuneJ) 

Roscivsr-^U  n'^tait  jusqu'ici  que  le  mattre  de  Rome» 
Aujourd'bui  I'universe  le  proclame  un  grand  homme* 

F^usTus^-^Mon  pere,  a  tes  genoux... 

Sylla — J'ai  quitt^  le  pouvoir. 

Balbvs,  d  CatUina. — ^Odsera  notre  appui  ? 

Catiliwa  ■  '  .  ■  '  Je  conserve  un  espoir  I . 
II  a  fraj^  la  route ;  et  quelqne  jour  peut-^tre 
Je  saurai  profiter  de  lemons  d'un  te|  mattre. 

• 

Sylla^ — Cette  lutte  sanglante,  il  fallait  la  finir  ; 
Vous  ^tiez  las  de  cralndre,  et  moi  las  de  punir. 

And  I  impoie  silence  on  all  my  enemies. 

Their  hatred  can  never  taint  my  memory ; 

I  have  put  between  them  and  me  the  abyss  of  my  g^ory. 

Jhe  Dictator  is  no  more :  I  give  bac^  to  the  Senate, 

With  the  authority,  the  reins  of  state. . 

Hear  1  and  let  my  voice  fill  the  dome : 

Witiiottt  fear  I  governed,!  abdicate  without  dread* 


J'adiDire,  et  je  fr^mis  !...honleaM  d«i  bien&itg 
Q^e  doit  payer  trop  cher  I'onbli  de  tea  for&its. 

Claudidb,  i  r%/i(i — D'aajoiird'hai  seulemeat  ton  &m« : 
Vient  d'acqa^rir  lur  aons  an  ponvoir  l^itiqA. 

Hetkllos,  tittraitl  '  Dn  people  coDr(K|a£  le>  direnea  tribos 
Out  Dornm^  pour  consuls  Faoatua  et  Claudius. 

SylLji — J'ach^TR  va  grand  deetia,  j'acbeve  uo  grand  onrrage ; 
Sur  ce  moode  riloaoi^  j'ai  niarqu^  mon  passage  ; 
Ne  m'accUBez  jamais  dans  la  poat^ril^, 
RotnaioB,  de  rous  avoir  reodu  la  liberty !' 

The  line, 

'  I'ai  gonrem^  sans  peur,  el  j'abdique  sans  crainte,* 
as  it  is  snppoeed  to  be  a  poiateti  and  direct  allusion  to  the  last 

folitical  act  of  Napoleon,  is  received  with  tremeodous  applause, 
t  ia  difficult  to  translate  this  line  with  preciaion,  because  tbe 
words  peur  aorl  craitiie  are  so  nearly  synonimous  that  the  differ- 
ence can  (inly  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  intimately  cod- 
versant  with  the  language. 

The  scene  of  the  ttTumber  and  that  of  the  abdication  of  the  ty- 
rant, are  doubtless  the  best  parts  of  the  tragedy,  and  those 
upon  which  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest  labour.  The 
character  of  Sylla  is  that  on  which  the  whole  plot  hinges.  Wbeo 
Sylla  is  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  the  story  languishes  for  want 
of  interest ;  the  tale  of  FaustHs'  friendship,  Claudius'  conspiracy, 
«nd  Catiline's  love,  being  not  worthy  even  of  tbe  name  of 
episodes.  The  poetry  appears  to  ua  more  than  usually  smooth.' 
and  melodious,  and  the  sentiments  are  seldom  eked  out  into 
puerilities  and  frivolous  dialogues,  as  too  often  happens  even  in 
the  chef-d'<£uvreB  of  Raciae,  and  the  other  boasted  draotatists 
ef  tbe  French. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Talma,  in  tbe  adjustment  of  his 
hair  and  dress,  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  Napneon  in  his  im- 
perial costume.  The  shade  ofhis  bair  ia  black,  small  in  quantity. 
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cut  close,  and  laid  flat  on  every  part  of  the  head,  flie  manner  ia 
which  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  worn  it. 

The  neck,  breast,  and  arms  also,  which  are  all  left  bare,  re- 
mind the  spectator,  by  their  full  and  vigorous  proportions,  of  the 
-casts  and  busts  of  Napoleon.  The  general  contour  of  Talma's 
face,  too,  is  not  anlike  his. 

In  fact,  the  engraving  which  represents  Talma  repeating 
the  line  just  quoted,  in  order  to  render  this  similitude  more 
exact,  and  to  second  the  popular  taste  and  feeling,  has  given  hioi 
a  prominent  Roman  nose,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  aquiline  aad 
rather  small  in  p^^oportion  to  his  full  oval  face* 
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by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp,  690,    C.  S.  Van 

Winkle,  N^w-York,  1822. 

> 

We  commenced  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  no  ordinary 
anticipations.    We  recollected  that  the  author  was  not  only  ij 

an  American,  but  a  citizen  of  our  own  state.     Our  national 
pride,  therefore,  and  our  loical  partialities,  were  alike  enlisted  a 

in  his  favour.    We  recollected  too,  that  he  had  already  been 
admired  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  compositions,  his  ha-     » 
Biorous.  delineations  of  character,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  • 

his  style — and  what  was  still  more,  that  he  had  found,  favour  in  | 

the  eyes  of  the  English  literati,  and  had  been  tolerated,  if  not 
praised,  by  the  Scotch  Reviewers. 

We  confess,  also,  that  the  appearance  of  the  volumes,  (two 
handsomely  printed  octavos,)  and  the  price  the  author  is  said 
to  have  received  for  the  manuscript,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
price  of  the  volumes  themselves,)  had  no  little  agency  in  excit* 
ing  our  imagination  as  to  the  merits  of  thcworic.  We  took  up 
the  book,  therefore,  predisposed  to  admire,  and  almost  prede* 
iermined  to  applaud.  But  a  perusal,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
has  in  some  measure  shaken  our  faith,  and  abated  the  ardour  of 
our  feelings.  But,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  book  has, 
indeed,  fallen  short  of  our  expectations,  but  is  nevertheless  a  verv 
considerable  book ;  and  we  ooubt  not,  will  be  read  by  many  with 
eagerness,  if  not  with  delight :  For  fashion  is  as  arbitrary  and  as 
capricious  in  the  library,  as  she  is  at  the  toilet,  and  often  influen- 
ces the  mind,  while  she  disfigures  the  body.  If,  however,  we  did 
not  consider  the  work  before  us,  as  possessing  a  merit  independent 
of  fashion ;  as  containing  something  to  Admire  as  well  as  to  cen- 
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Sim,  we  diOvU  Mflbr  k  to  pass  without  the  labour  of  a  coio* 
meot 

There  was  an  error,  we  think,  in  not  giving  tct  it  the  name  of  its 
luredecessor ;  for  it  is  formed  of  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and  is 
10  shape  and  character  and  substance  the  same*  Bracebridge 
Hall  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuation  of  the 
Sketch  Book«  Its  title,  therefore,  is  injudicious.  It  leads  the 
reader  to  anticipate  something  new ;  and,  to  the  votaries  of  fash- 
ion at  least,  a  disappointment,  in  that  particular,  is  apt  to  be  fa- 
tal. 

It  seems  to  be  a  conceded  point,  that  the  reputation  of  a  living 
author  cannot  be  stationary.  He  must  advance  in  merit,  or  he 
will  be  supposed  to  decline.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  sustain 
his  reputation,  by  barely  equalling,  in  the  same  line  of  composi- 
tion, that  which  be  has  already  produced.  He  must  either  cul- 
tivate a  new  field,  or  produce  a. richer  harvest  from  the  old.  Our 
author  has  done  neither;  And  of  this  fact  he  appears  to  have 
been  sensible.  For  in  his  introductory  chapter,  he  anticipates 
no  praise  on  the  score  of  novelty  ;  and  endeavours  to  apolo* 
gise  for  his  travelling  over  beaten  ground,  and  dwelling  upon  to- 
pics that  are  trite  and  common  place,  by  urging  his  peculiar 
fondness  for  things  *^  which  he  had  read  so  much  about  in  the 
earliest  books,  that  had  been  put  in  his  infant  hands,*^  and  the 
overflowing  delight,  with  which  he  contemplates  every  6bjer:l  of 
the  old  world,  whether  it  1ie  Fentern  Abbey,  Conway  Castle,  or 
Mn  Newberry's  print  shop !  This  introductory  chapter,  by  the 
bye,  is  the  worst  in  the  whole  book.  It  has  too  much  of  the  nu* 
rsery  in  it,  too  much  of  artificial  feeling  and  laboured  simplicity.  I 

Is  it  possible,  that  in  this  world  of  books  ;  in  this  age  of  genini 
and  novelty,  and  prose  and  poetry,  with  all  the  antients  upon  our 
thrives,  and  all  the  moderns  upon  our  tables  ;  with  Bartbelemi 
and  Feneton  and  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  and  De  Holstein,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Richardson  and  Fielding,  and  Smollet  and  Gold- 
smith^ and  Sterne  and  Brooke,  and  Burney  and  RatcUfie,  and 
Edgworth,  on  the  other :  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hoggs  and  Scotts 
and  Campbells  and  Moores  and  Byrons,  reposing  in  calf  and 
kid  upon  our  toilets  and  sofas  ;  nor  of  the  piles  and  pyra- 
mids of  Citizens  and  Spies  and  Spectators  and  Ramblers  and 
Idlers  and  Adventurers,  that  stand  covered  with  dust  and  dark* 
ness,  in  our  closets ;— «is  it  possible,  we  repeat,  that  in  such  an 
age,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  of  wit  and  worth  and  fancy 
and  genius,  we  can  be  induced  to  read,  much  less  to  admire,  such 
elaborate  trifling,  such  important  nothingness,  as  the  following  ? 

*  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  odd  confusion  of  associations  that  kept 
breaking  upon  me  as  I  first  approached  London.   One  of  my  earliest 
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wishes  had  been  to  see  it ;  I  had  heard  so  mnch  of  it  in  childhood  ; 
I  bad  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books  that  bad  been  p«t 
'jnaiy  iofant  faand^;  I  was  familiar  with  the  oames  of  its  stre«ts»  and 
squares,  and  public  places,  before  I  knew  those,  of  n^  native  city. 
It  was,  to  aae,  the  great  centre  of  the  world,  round  which  ererj 
thing  seemed  to  revolve.  1  recoifect  contemplating  so  wistfully* 
when  a  boy,  a  paltry  little  print  of  the  Thames,  and  London  Bridge, 
and  St.  Paul's,  that  was  in  front  of  a  magazine  ;  even  the  venerable 
wood-cot  of  St.  John's  gate^  that  has  stood  time  out  of  mind  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  not  without  its  charms 
ibr.me. 

*  How  my  bosom  thrilled  when  the  towers  of  Westminster ^bbey 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  rising  above  the  rich  groves  of  St.  Jaimes' 
Park,  with  a  thm  blue  haze  about  th^ir  gray  pinnacles. 

*'  I  could  not  behold  this  great  mausoleum  of  what  is  most  iUus* 
trious  in  our  paternal  history  without  feeling  all  my  enthusiasm  in  a 
glow  ;  nor  can  X  forbear  to  mention,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delight^ 
fill,  yet  childish  interest  with  which  1  first  peeped  ioto  Mr.  New- 
berry'»  shop  in  St.  Paul's  c;hurch  yard ;  that  fountain  head  of  lite- 
rature. Mr.  Newberry  was  the  first  that  ever  filled  my  mfant  mind 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He  published  all  the  pic- 
ture books  of  the  day,  Tom  Thumb's  Fdio,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  and  out  of  his  abundant  love  for  children,  he 
demanded  nothing  for  the  paper  and  print,  and  only  a  penny  half- 
penny for  the  binding  !'^»Vol.  I.  pp.  12,  13« 

.  We,  however^  owe  it  to  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  the  fact 
stated  in  the  last  sentence,  viz.  that  **  Mr,  Newberry  charged  noth* 
ing  for  the  paper,  and  only  a  halfpenny  for  the  binding,''  was  per- 
fectly new  to  us.  How  it  escaped  D'  Israelt^iD  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  we  know  not,  nor  have  we  now  time  to  inquire. 

It  is  impossible,  we  find,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abridgment, 
or  summary  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  neither  a  history,  nor  a 
tale,  oor  a  poem ;  but  possesses  advantages  unknown  to  either. 
It  is,  for  instance,  immaterial  with  which  volume  you  commence, 
or  at  w^icb  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  sort  of  series,  or 
rather  a  given  number,  of  sketches  and  descriptions  of  squires 
and  maids  and  roatrong  and  bachelors  and  lovesick  girls  and 
schoolmastters  and  priests  and  apotbeoaries  and  doctors  and 
dogs;  intermingled  with  stories,  both  long  and  short,  having 
Qo  other  connexion  than  that  of  contiguity,  a^d  n  o  other  order 
than  that  of  succession. 

The  following  extract  will  furnish  the  reader  with  all  the  ia« 
formation  we  possess,  as  to  the  ground  work  of  the  performancoi 
and  may  perhaps  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  book  itself. 

^  The  reader,  if  he  has  perused  the  volumes  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
will  probably  recollect  something  of  the  Bracebridge  family,  with 


whtck  I  oBce  |»aMed  a  Christmas.  I  am  now  oq  another  visit  to  the 
Hall,  havioji;  been  invited  to  a  wedding,  which  is  shortly  to  tak» 
place.  The  Squire's  second  soo,  Quy,  a  fine  spirited  yoang  captaiq 
in  the  army,  is  about  to  be  married  to  his  father's  ward,  the  fair 
Julia  Templeton.  A  gathering  of  relatives  and  friends  has  already 
commeoced  to  celebrate  the  joyfnl  occasion  ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
is  an  enemy  to  quiet,  private  weddings/ 

<  The  family  roansion  is  an  old  manor  house,  standing  in  a  retired 
and  beautiful  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been  regarded 
through  the  surrounding  country  as  the  ^'  great  ones  of  the  earth," 
and  the  little  village  near  the  Hall,  looks  up  to  the  Squire  with 
almost  feudal  homage.  I  am  again  quartered  in  the  pannelled 
chamber,  in  the  antique  wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from  my 
window,  however,  has  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  it  wore  on 
my  winter  visit.  Though  early  in  the  month  of  April,  yet  a  few 
vvarm  sunshiny  days  have  drawn  forth  the  early  beauties  of  the 
spiing.  The  parterres  of  the  old  fashioned  garden  are  already  gay 
with  flowers,  and  the  gardener  has  brought  out  his  exotics  and  • 
placed  them  along  the  stone  ballustrades.  The  trees  are  clothed 
with  green  buds  and  tender  leaves  ;  when  I  open  my  window  I 
smell  the  odour  of  mignonette,  aud  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees  from 
the  flowers  against  the  sunny  wall  ;  with  the  varied  song  of  the 
throstle,  and  the  notes  of  the  tuneful  little  wren. 

*  While  sojourning  in  this  strong  hold  of  old  fashions,  I  shall  b^ 
tempted  to  make  some  occasional  sketches  of  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters before  me  ;  mingled  with  anecdotes  and  remarks  of  what  1  have 
seen  and  thought  and  felt,  in  the  course  of  my  ramblings.  In  a 
word,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  leisure  which  is  now  afforded  me,  to 
clear  off  the  motley  contents  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  a  tra-; 
Teller's  portfolio.'-^ Vol.  I.  pp.  12,  19,  and  20. 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  the  characters  introduced, 
and  the  acknowledged  taste  and  humour  of  cor  author,  the  read* 
er  will  naturally  anticipate  many  fine  beads  and  sp  rirhed  sketch* 
.es.  And  he  will  not  be  altogether  disappointed  :  there  is  some 
good  painting,  and  many  quaint,  as  well  as  humorous  deiinea- 
tions.  But  we  do  think  the  author  has,  in  a  few  instances,  rath- 
er overstept  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  passed  from  the  Indi* 
croos  to  the  absard.  He  has  certainly  embellished  bis  Hall  with 
a  number  of  coarse,  if  not  fantastical  portraits,  the  origina&i 
of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  much  oftener  to  be  m^t  with 
in  the  decorations  of  a  barber's  shop,  than  in  the  walks  of  real 
life.  They  are,  indeed,  mere  caricaturesi  and  if  as  such  they 
can  please,  we  have  no  sort  of  objection. 

The  following  are  samples  : 

'  A  pampered  coachman,  with  a  red  iace  and  cheeks  that  hang 
down  like  dew-laps.^ 

Vol.  IV.  54 
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^  Mn.  Hannah,  a  prim  pragmatical  old  maid  ;  «oe  tX  the  most  iir^' 
tolerable  and  intolerant  virgins  that  ever  lived.     She  has  kept  her 
virtue  by  her,  until  it  has  turned  sour,  and  now  everj  word  and  lo<^' 
smacks  of  verjuice.'—- Vol.  1.  pp.  72,  75. 

*  Another  of  Master  Simon's  counsellors  is  the  apothecary,  a  short, 
and  rather  fat  man,  with  a  pair  of  prominent  eyes  that  divera;e  like, 
those  of  a  lobster.' 

The  Politician  : — '  He  was  meagre,  but  active  in  bis  make,  with 
a  long,  pale,  bilious  face  ;  a  black  beard,  so  ill  shaven  as  to  bloody 
his  shirt-collar,  a  feverish  eye,  and  a  hat  sharpened  up  at  the  sides 
ipto  a  most  pragmatical  shape.' 

Doctor  Karl : — *  He  was  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a  dark  square 
fiice,  rendered  more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap.     He  had  a  Uttle 
nobbed  nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades,  with  a  pair  of  8pectacle»« 
gleaming  pn  each  side  of  bis  dusky  countenance,  like  a  couple  of 
bow  windows.'— Vol.  II.  pp.  64,  102*,  222. 

The  character  of  the  Squire,  is  natural,  and  well  sustained. 
Master  Simoo  and  General  Harboitle  make  no  inconsiderable 
figure,  and  are  sufficiently  whimsical  and  amusing.  ^^  The  fair 
Julia,''  though  the  acknowledged  heroine  of  the  Hall,  is  rather  an 
insipid  article.  She  seems  to  be  of  but  little  use,  and  is  consequent- 
ly but  little  used.  She  is  occasionally  seed,  '*  sauntering  along^ 
leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  with  a  soft  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
qniet  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  bang- 
ing negligently  by  her  side."  For  the  sake  of  variety,  she  is, 
indeed,  once  mounted  on  horseback;  and  for  the  sake  of  effect> 
isi  of  course,  thrown  off  and  killed,  and  brought  to  life  again, — 
according  to  the  established  practice,  and  most  approved  recipes. 
Indeed,  all  the  love  scenes  of  our  author,  are  puerile  and  maw- 
kish ;  characterized  by  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  by  a  fastidious 
and  artificial  arrangement  of  common  place  details,  language, 
and  scenery.  The  story  of  Annette,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  his  taste  and  genius,  in  organising  and  developing  these 
delicate  matters. 

We  extract  the  following  as  favourable  specimens  of  the  wit 
and  bmnour  of  the  work. 

*  As  to  a  bachelor,  the  General  affirms,  that  he  is  a  free  and  easy 
man,  with  no  baggage  to  take  care  of  but  his  portmanteau  ;  but  a 
married  man,' with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  always  puts  him  in 
mind  of  a  chamber  candlestick,  with  its  extinguisher  hitched  to 
it.'— Vol.  I.  p  9S. 

*  He  has,  also,  his  cabinet  counsellors  in  the  village,  with  whom 
he  is  very  busy  just  now,  preparing  for  the  May- day  ceremonies. 
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Among  these  is  tbe  linage  tailor,  a  pale-faced  fellow,  thai  plays  the 
clarionet  in  the  cfaarch  choir,  and  being  a  great  musical  genius,  has 
frequent  meetings  of  the  band  at  his  house,  where  they  '*  make 
night  hideous"  by  their  concerts.  He  is,  in  consequence,  high  in 
favour  with  Master  Simon ;  and  through  his  influence  has  the  making, 
or  rather  marring,  of  all  the  liveries  of  th^  Hall,  which  generally 
look  as  though  they  had  been  cat  out '  by  ope  of  those  scientific 
tailors  of  the  Flying  Island  of  Laputa,  who  took  measure  of  their 
customers  with  a  quadrant.  The  tailor,  in  fact,  might  rise  to  be  one 
of  the  moneyed  men  of  the  village,  if  he  were  not  rather  too  prone 
to  gossip^  and  keep  holy  days,  and  give  concerts,  and  blow  all  his 
substance,  real  and  personal,  through  his  clarionet ;  which  literally 
keeps  him  poor  both  in  body  and  estate.  He  has  for  the  present 
thrown  by  all  his  regular  work,  and  suffered  the  breeches  of  ithe 
village  to  go  unmade  and  unmended,  while  he  is  occupied  in  making 
garlands  of  parti -coloured  rags,  in  imitation  of  flowers,  for  the  deco* 
ration  of  the  May-pole.'— Vol.  II.  p.  63. 

'  He  had  passed  through  the  village  on  his  way  to  the  Hall ;  and 
of  course  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  that  most  excitable  place  ; 
where  every  event  is  a  matter  of  gaze  and  gossip.  The  report  had/ 
circulated  like  wildfire,  that  old  Tibbets  had  taken  Star-light  Tom 
prisoner.  The  ale  drinkers  forthwith  abandoned  the  tap  room, 
Sliugsby^s  school  broke  loose  without  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  and 
masters  and  boys  swelled  the  tide  that  came  rolling  at  the  heels  of 
old  Ready  Money  and  his  captive.  The  uproar  increased  as  they 
approached  the  Hall ;  it  aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs,  and  the 
crew  of  hangera  on.  The  great  mastifl*  barked  from  the  dog-house ; 
the  staghound  and  the  grayhound  and  the  spaniel  came  barking  from 
the  Hall  door,  and  my  Lady  Lillycrafl's  little  dogs  barked  from  the 
parlour  windows.  I  remarked,  however,  that  the  gipsy  dogs  made 
no  reply  to  all  these  menaces  and  insults  ;  but  crept  close  to  the 
gang,  looking  round  with  a  guilty,  poaching  air,  and  now  and  then 
glancing  up  a  dubious  eye  to  their  owners  ;  which  shows  that  the 
moral  characters  even  of  dogs  may  be  ruined  by  bad  company !'— • 
p.  189. 

'  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets 
which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fiit  spaniel,  called  Zephyr, 
though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr.  He  is  £ed  out  of  all 
shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained  out  of  bis  head  ;  he 
wheezes  with  corpulency,  and  cannot  walk  without  great  difficulty. 
The  other  is  a  little  old  gray  muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy 
eye  that  kindleft  like  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  him  ;  his  nose  turns 
up,  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth  ;  in 
short,  he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  fiir  gone  in  misanthropy, 
and  totally  Sick  of  the  world.  When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled 
up  so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lift  his  feet  from  the  ground  i  and  he  sel- 
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dmn  makes  use  ef  more  than  three  legs  at  a  time^  keepiag  the  othet 
drawn  up  as  a  reserve.     This  last  wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegaut  ailmeets  unknown  to  vulgar  dogs  ;, 
aiid  are  petted  and  nursed  bj  Lady  LiUycraft  with  the  teederest 
kindness.     They  ^re  pampered  and  fed  with  delicacies  by  their  fel* 
low  minion,  the  page,  but  their  stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out  of 
order,  so  that  they  cannot  eat ;  though  I  have  now  and  then  seen 
the  page  give  them  a  mischievous  pinch  or  thwack  on  the  head  when 
his  mistress  was  not  by.     They  have  cushions  for  their  express  use, 
on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire«  and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver  and  moan^ 
if  ti»ere  is  the  l«»ast  draught  of  air.     When  any  one  enters  the  room 
they  make  a  most  tyrabnicat  barking,  that  is  absolutely  deafening* 
They  are  insolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.   There 
is  a  noble  stag  hound,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Squire's,  who  is  a 
privileged  visiter  to  the  parlour,  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage,  and  I  have 
admired  the  indifference  and  contempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look 
down  upon  his  puny  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these 
dogs  are  generally  carried  with  her  to  take  the  air  ;  when  they  look 
put.of  each  window  of  the  carriage  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian 
dogs.     These  dogs  are  a  coi>tinual  source  of  misery  to  the  house- 
hold ;  as  they  are  always  in  the  way  ;  they  every  now  and  thenget 
their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping  on  their  part,  aud  a 
loud  lamentation  on  the  part  of  their  mistress,  that  fills  the  room 
with  clamour  and  confusion.'— Vol.  I.  pp.  72 — 75. 

The  story  of  *'  The  Stout  Gf^ntletnan,"  is  told  with  cleveroess. 
It  displays  a  good  deal  of  minute  observation^  and  a  very  happy 
talent  of  picturing  with  clearness  and  fidelity  the  fleeting  objects 
and  inciaents  of  the  day.  But  it  is  too  long;  a  fault  applicable 
to  almost  every  story  in  the  book,  and  indeed  to  the  book  itself. 
It  has,  however,  another  fault,  which,  considering  the  class  of  rea- 
ders to  whom  our  author  must  mainly  look,  as  well  for  the  pro- 
fit, as  the  fame  of  his  production,  (we  mean  the  fair  and  the  fa-* 
shionable,)  is  still  more  objectionable.  There  is  a  half  bidden 
looseness,  an  indelicacy  of  allusion  in  the  story,  which  should 
have  round  no  place  in  a  book  destined,  if  not  desigfied,  as  an  or- 
nament to  the  sopha,  and  as  a  modest  companion  at  the  parlour 
window. 

We  shall  extract  the  passage. 

'  I  wandered  out,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  ascended  again  to 
my  room.  1  had  not  been  there  long  when  there  was  a  squall  from 
a  neighbouring  bed  room  A  door  opekied  and  slammed  violently  ; 
a  chambermaid  that  I  had  remarked  for  a  ruddy  good  humoured 
face,  went  down  stairs  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  Stout  Gentleman 
had  been  rude  to  her. 

*  This  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  deductions  to  the  deuce  in  a  mo- 


voAut  This  onknowB  personage  coald  DOt  be  ad  old  gentlemjiii ; 
for  old  gentlemeQ  are  not-  apt  to  be  £o  obstrefieroas  to  cbamber- 
maids.  He  could  not  be  a  yoang  gentleinaD  ;  for  yoQog  gentlemen 
are  notfapt  to  iospire  su(:h  iodigQation.  He  must  be  a  middle  aged 
maa,  and  confoaodedly  ugly  into  the  bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not 
have  taken  the  matter  in  such  terrible  dudgeon.  I  confess  1  waa 
sorely  puzzled*  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  landlady. 
I  caught  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  up  stairs,  her  face 
glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her  tongue  wagi^ing  the  whole  way. 

'  *'  She'd  have  no  such  doings  in  her  hou«e,  she'd  warrant.  If  gen* 
tlemen  did  spend  their  money  freely  it  was  no  rule.  She'd  have  do 
servant  maids  of  her's  treated  in  that  way,  when  they  were  about 
their  work,  that's  what  she  would'nt."  '. 

^  As  1  hate  squabbles,  particularly  with  women,  and  above  all  with 
prretty  women,  I  slunk  back  into  my  room  and  partty  closed  the 
door ;  but  my  curiosity  was  too  much  excited  not  to  listen.  The 
landlady  marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's  citadel,  and  entered  it 
with  a  storm.  The  door  closed  after  her.  I  heard  her  voice  in 
high  windy  clamour  for  a  moment  or  two:  Then  it  gradually  sub- 
sided, like  a  gust  of  wind  in  a  garret.  Then  there  was  a  laugh  ; 
then  I  heard  nothing  more.  After  a  little  while,  my  landlady  came 
out  with  an  odd  smile  on  her  face,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was  a 
little  on  one  side.  As  she  went  down  stairs  1  heard  the  landlord 
ask  her  wlrit  was  the  miitter ;  she  said,  ^'  nothing  at  all — only  the 
girl's  a  fool."  1  w;is  inore  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make  of  this 
unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a  good-natured  chamber- 
maid in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  termagant  landlady  in  smiles.  He 
could  not  be  so  old,  nor  cross,  nor  ugly  either.' — pp.  135 — 137* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  prudence  and  delicacy,  with 
which  our  author  has  touched  upon  the  interesting,  but  danger- 
ous subject  of  politics.  While  be  proudly^  and  no  doubt  sincere- 
ly, declares  his  increasing  attachment  to  republican  principles,  he 
eulogises  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain ;  descants  upon  the 
the  dignity  of  descent,  and  the  generous  pride  of  illustrioas  an- 
cestry! The  glorious  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  is  prudent- 
ly admired,  and  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  are  timely 
and  judiciously  praised.  A  light  and  careless  shaft  is  indeed  oc- 
casionally, but  playfully  thrown  at  radicalism ;  and  now  and  then 
a  good  humoured  squib,  at  that  patriotic  spirit  which  is  inspired 
by  Port,  and  that  loyalty  which  is  the  offspring  of  Burgundy.. 
But  these  are  evidently  intended  to  exhibit  the  impartiality  of  the 
author,  and  wisely  calculated  to  arouse^  rather  than  to  wound. 

Speaking  of  the  nobility,  he  says, 

*  Their  duties  are  divided  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject ; 
surrounding  and  giving  lustre  and  digaity  to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
same  time  te^ipe  ring  and  nitigating  its  rays,  until -they  are  trans- 
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mitted  in  mild  and  geDial  radiance  to  the  people.  Born  to  leisnre 
and  opulence,  they  owe  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and  the  expen- 
diture of  their  wealth,  to  their  native  country.  They  may  he  com- 
pared to  the  clouds y  which  heing  drawn  op  by  the  son  and  elevated 
in  the  heavens,  reflect  and  magnify  his  splendour ;  while  they  repay 
the  earth  from  which  they  derive  their  sustenance,  by  returning 
their  treasures  to  its  bosom  in  fertilizing  showers.' — Vol.  II.  p.  21. 

Of  the  common  peoploi  be  gives  the  followiDg  character. 

'  Whatever  may  be  said  of  English. mobs  and  English  demagogues, 
I  have  never  met  with  a  people  more  open  to  reason  ;  more  consi- 
derate in  their  tempers  ;  more  tractable  by  argument  in  the  roughest 
times,  than  the  English.  They  are  remarkably  quick  at  discerning 
and  appreciating  whatever  is  manly  and  honourable.  They  are  by 
nature  and  habit  methodical  and  orderly,  and  feel  the  value  of  alL 
that  is  regular  and  respectable.  They  may  occasionally  be  deceived 
by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  distresses  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  designing  men  ;  but  open  their  eyei^,  and 
they  will  eventually  rally  round  the  landmarks  of  steady  truth  and 
deliberate  good  sense.' — p.  13. 

In  speaking  of  the  impolicy  of  harsh  and  coercive  measures, 
and  of  the  folly  of  a  certain  high  handed  cant,  from  high  minded 
men,  our  author  continues  : 

*'lt  is  absurd  in  a  country  like  England,  where  there  is  so  much 
freedom,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for  any  man  to  assume  an 
aristocratical  tone,  and  to  talk  superciliously  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  no  rank  that  makes  him  independent  of  the  opinion,  and 
affections  of  his  fellow  men  \  there  is  no  rank  nor  distinction  that 
severs  him  from  his  fellow  subject ;  and  if  by  any  gradual  neglect 
or  assumption  on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  and  jealousy  on  the 
other,  the'orders  of  society  should  really  separate,  let  those  that 
stand  on  the  eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is  not  mining  at  their 
feet.'— p.  16. 

There  is,  we  think  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the 
following  remarks  on  groves  and  woodland  scenery,  and  that  too, 
without  taking  into  view  the  fine  compliment  paid  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  England. 

*  Th^re  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble 
inclinations.  The  ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower 
this  island,  are  most  of  them  full  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by 
the  recollections  of  great  spirits  of  past  ages  who  have  sought  for 
relaxation  amongthem  from  the  tumult  of  arms  or  the  toils  of  state, 
or  have  wooed  the  muse  beneath  their  shade. 

^  Who  can  walk  with  soul  unmbved  among  the  stately  groves  of 
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PeDsburst,  where  the  gallant,  the  amiable,  the  elegant  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  passed  his  boyhood  ;  or  can  look  without  fondness  upon  the 
tree  that  is  said  to  have  been  planted  on  his  birth  day ;  or  qan  ram- 
ble among  the  classic  bowers  of  Hagley,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
a  Pope  and  a  Lyttleton ;  or  can  pause  among  the  solitudes  of  Windsor 
forest^  and  look  at  the  oaks  around,  huge,  gray,  and  time-worn  like 
the  old  castle  towers  ;  and  not  feel  as  if  he  were  surrounded  by  so 
many  monuments  6f  long  enduring  glory?  It  is  when  viewed  in 
this  light,  that  planted  groves,  and  stately  avenues,  and  cultivated 
parks,  have  an  advantage  over  the  more  luxuriant  beauties  of  unas- 
sisted nature.  It  is  that  they  teem  with  moral  associations,  and  keep 
up  the  ever  interesting  story  of  human  existence. 

*  It  is  becoming  then  for  the  high  and  generous  spirits  of  an  ancient 
nation,  to  cherish  these  sacred  groves  that  surround  their  ancestral 
mansions,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to  their  descendants.  Brought 
up,  as  I  have  been,  in  republican  habits  and  principles,  I  can  feel 
nothing  of  the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank  merely  because  it  is 
titled*  But  1  trust  I  am  neither  churl  npr  bigot  in  my  creed.  I  do. 
see  and  feel,  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
generous  mind,  may  elevate  that  mind  into  true  nobility.  It  is  one 
of  the  effects  of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it 
multiplies  the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence  of  the 
possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual  link  in  crea- 
tion, responsible  only  for  his  own  brief  term  of  being.  He  carries 
back  his  existence  in  proud  recollection,  and  he  extends  it  forward 
in  honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with  his  ancestry,  and  he  lives 
with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  he  consider  himself  involved  in 
deep  responsibilities.  As  he  has  received  much  from  those  that 
have  gone  before,  so  h0  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  him. 

'  His  domestic  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer  existence  than 
those  of  ordinary  men  ;  none  are  so  apt  to  build  and  plant  for  future 
centuries,  as  noble  spirited  men  who  have  received  their  heritages 
from  foregone  ages. 

'  I  can  easily  imagine  therefore  the  fondness  and  pride  with  which 
I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen,  of  generous  temperaments,  but 
high  aristocratic  feelings,  contemplating  those  magnificent  trees, 
which  rise  like  towers  and  pyramids,  from  the  midst  of  their  pater- 
nal lands.  There  is  an  affinity  between  all  natures,  animate  and 
inanimate  :  the  oak,  in  the  pride  and  lustihood  of  its  growth,  seems 
to  me  to  take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to  assimilate 
in  the  grapdeur  of  its  attributes  to  heroic  and  intellectual  man. 

*  With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct  toward  heaven  ; 
bearing  up  its  ie<ity  honours  from  the  impurities  of  earth,  and  sup- 
porting them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious  sunshine,  it  is  an  emblem 
of  what  a  true  nobleman  should  be  :  a  refuge  for-the  wesik — a  shelter 
for  the  oppressed — a  defence  for  the  defenceless  ;  warding  off  from 
them  the  peltings  of  the  storm,  or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary 
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power.  He  wke  is  ikis^  is  an  ormme&t  and  a  blessing  to  bis  naUve 
land.  He  wbo  ia  oihtrwitt^  abases  bis  eminent  advantages  ;  abuses 
tbe  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
his  eoontrj.  Should  tempesta  arise,  snd  he  be  laid  prostrate  hy  the 
itorm,  who  would  mourn  over  bis  fail  ?  Should  he  be  borne  down 
by  the  oppressive  band  of  power,  who  would  moptaur'  at  his  fate  ? 
*'  Why  cumfbereth  he  the  ground?" — Vol.  h  pp.  \b\-^\hb. 

All  this  is  certainly  very  clever.  It  is  praise,  jadicioosly  be- 
stowed,  and  wiU  no  doubt  be  duly  appreciated.  It  is,  io  our 
opinion,  suiBcient  to  sustain  a  work  of  far  less  merit  than  Brace- 
bridge  Hall.  The  Endi'sh,  though-  a  proud,  are  a  refined  peo- 
ple, and  generous  minds  are  neither  insensible  to  praise,  nor  of 
tbe  obligation  it  confers.  Even  Mr.  Walsh  was  once  a  favourite  : 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  England  and  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  France,  softened  the  hearts  of  the  most  implacable  reviewers; 
and  while  they  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his  observations  and. 
the  purity  of  his  style,  they  candidly  confessed,  that  he  had  said 
more  for  them,  than  they  could  say  for  themselves.  Bui  Mr. 
Walsh  subsequently  corrected  his  opinions,  and  so  did  the  review- 
ers. .He  lost  his  admiration  of  the  English,  and  with  it  be  lost 
bis  ioforroatioo,  his  talents,  and  purity  oi  style 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  said  something  in  relation  to  the  lan« 
guage  and  style  of  tbe  work  before  us,  and  with  this  view,  we  bad 
noted  many  exceptionable  passages :  we  shall,  however,  content 
ourselves  bv  simply  remarking,  that  (be  merit  of  thecomposition^ 
consists  in  its  grace  rather  than  in  its  purity.  Such  words  as 
rejuvenate^  and  such  phrases  as  *^  perilous  to  discussion," 
'^  champion  his  country,''  ''  champion  the  rights  of  the  people," 
"  to  qualify  the  damp  of  the  night  air,''  "  implicit  confiding,". 
Ssc.  &c.  are  certainly  as  remote  from  purity,  as  they  are  from 
good  taste.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  apprehensive,  that  these 
volumes  will  add  but  little  to  the  reputation  of  their  author  They 
embrace,  indeed,  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  contain  many  sensible 
observations  and  just  reflections ;  but  the  subjects  want  Unpor* 
tance,  tbe  observations  novelty,  and  the  reflections  fbrcew  The 
stories  that  are  introduced,  are  composed  of  the  ordinary  ro- 
mance materials,  and  not  very  skilfully  combined.  They  excite 
but  little  interest,  and  make  but  a  faint  impression.  The  work, 
however,  contains  much  genuine  humour  ;«^many  picturesque 
discriptions,  and  is  recommended  by  a  style,  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  graceful  ease. 
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Aet.   1 — A  C&um^  of  Mathcmaties^    By  Hoenr  Wronski.    No.  t. 
pp«  40. 4to. 

1  H£8E  pag«s  form  tbf  iDtrodiiction  to  aB  elaborate  work,  ia 
the  form  oflectores,  which  will  include  what  has  long  been  a  grand 
desideratum  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  ^'  a  systematical  course, 
cakuiated  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  every  gradation,  from 
the  simplest  elements  to  the  most  sublime  truths,  as  now  subject- 
ed to  mankind,  in  the  vast  domain  of  knowledge.''    The  impor- 
laQce  of  the  mathematical  sciences  to  all  other  positive  science,  to 
all  the  arts,  and  to  all  real  knowledge  whatsoever,  is  set  forth  with 
eoual  precision  and  energy  in  the  introduction,  which  loses  none 
ci  the  force  of  the  original  through  the  medium  of  a  translation 
b%hly  creditable  to  the  author.     Mr.  Wrodsl&i  is  already  well 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  publications.     He  has  recent- 
ly, *^  desirous,''  as  he  says,  "  of  testifyiifg  his  profound  deference 
to  the  learned  English,"  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lod- 
don,  a  Sketch  of  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  founded  on  a  hew 
theory  of  fluids.    He  observes  that  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
hks  been  cultivated  with  so  much  seal,  or  with  so  many  sacrifices, 
as  that  of  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     *'  In  almost  all  civilized  countries,''  he  forcibly 
remarks,  ''  and  to  the  very  extremities  of  our  globe,  immense 
geodesic  operations  hav^,  as  it  were,  meshed  the  earth  in  a  net^ . 
work,  to  surprise  it  with  the  secret  of  its  construction."     Accord* 
ing  to  his  statements,  however,  this  secret  is  yet  as  far  removed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  most  learned  geometers  as  of  any  other 
person,  all  their  theorems  and  lines  being  inexact  or  erroneous,, 
oor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the^ 
figure,  and  particularly  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth,-^ 
J{ew  Monthly  Magazine^  Dec.  1821. 

Art.  2. — G.  Geib^s  Patent,  Analytical,  and  Gramtna$ietd  SifUem  of 
teachit^  the  Science  of  the  Composition  ofMiude^  ia  all  its  Branches  ; 
and  the  Practice  of  the  Piano-forte,  by  the  Rules  of  Coostructlon^ 
depending  en  the  Principles  of  Composition  ;  made  clear  and  sim? 
pie  to  juvenile  Capacities,  with  a  View  to  render  the  Acquirement 
of  a  profound  Knowledge  of  Music  easy,  sure,  and  speedj^  to  alt 
Learners.    Folio.     Seven  Numbers.     New-Tork. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  frequently 
give  to  music  a  trifling  character,  and  make  it  appear  beneatlt 
the  regard  of  sensible  men,  still  the  subject  involves  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  and  an  interesting  relatipn  to  our  moral  and  reli^ 
gious  sentiments.  When,  indeed,  we  recollect  the  usual  attain* 
menu  in  music  of  « boarding-school  young  lady,  the  whims  of 
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teaching  profetiore,  and  the  vapid  stuffof  manv  of  oar  coaipoaefs, 
we  can  feel  bat  little  respect  tor  a  degraded  art  and  an  abased 
acienoe ;  and  we  might  not  only  with  that  less  time.and  attention 
were  devoted  to  it,  hot  almost  question  the  propriety  of  making 
it  any  part  of  juvenile  education.  We  cannot,  however,  deny  its 
important  power  and  influence  in  connexion  with  natfoaal  cha- 
racter, public  amusement,  and  private  recreation :  nor  can  we 
forget  that  such  men  have  lived  as  Handel,  Corelli,  Haydn,  amj 
Mosart ;  that  many  professors  of  the  present  day  are  capable  of 
the  purest  and  best  eserolse  of  their  art ;  and  that  our  musical 
ideas  and  feelings  are  associated  with  some  of  the  soul's  most  de- 
lightful and  hallowed  emotions.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that 
the  subject  will  always  merit  grave  consideration ;  and  that  the 
public  may  be  congratulated  on  any  improvement  which  adds  in- 
terest to  musical  science,  which  refines  our  pleasure  in  it,  or  which 
eitetids  the  sphere  of  its  beneficial  power. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  work  befoiie  us;  and  to  as- 
certain in  what  degree  Mr.  Geib  has  elucidated  this  fashionable 
science,  or  facilitated  its  practical  attainment  -As  an  American 
production,  his  system  challenges  somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
interest  \  and  the  recollection  of  our  late  satisfaction  in  several  in- 
stances of  American  autliorship  (see  particularly  our  account  of 
the  *'  Sketch  Book^')  disposes  us  to  sit  down  to  the  task  with 
complacent  good  humour. 

The  author's  Preface  is  a  "  Curiosity  of  Literature,"  and  we 
must  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  it.  As  it  is  elaborate, 
and  obviously  prized  by  the  writer,  if  we  indulge  a  smile  over  it, 
we  assure  him  that  it  will  be  a  good  natured  one.  We  learn  from 
the  first  paragraph  that  he  challenges  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  *  new  sjrstem'  of  instruction,  apd  speaks  of  '  extensive  and 
liberal  patronage.'  He  then  observes :  ^  It  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  of  all  who  direct  the  public  attention  to  a  new  road  to  any 
well  known  place,  to  show,  in  a  concise  manner,  the  distance  and 
labour  that  can  be  saved ;  and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  old, 
and  the  superior  advantages  of  the  new ;  and  by  delineating  the 
country  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  change  which  can  be  efiect- 
ed,  exhibit  at  one  view  all  its  claims  to  public  support.'  The 
comparison  in  this  sentence  we  can  readily  suppose  to  be  a  na- 
tional or  local  suggestion.  A  new  road,  a  short  road,  and  a  good 
road,  will  for  some  time  to  come  be  an  object  of  special  interest 
and  importance  on  the  American  continent. 

We  have  often  regretted  the  want  of  a  competent  portion  of 
literature  in  our  musical  professors,  that  they  might  speak  and 
write  on  the  subject  of  their  calling  in  a  way  that  should  be  cre- 
ditable to  themsdves  and  their  profession.    We  know  well  that 
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there  are  some  educated  men  among  tbemi  and  we  have  often  fek 
.  the  powerfal  charm  of  musical  excellence  in  conjunction  with  a 
cultivated  mind : — ^we  have  seen  it  much  enhanced  hj  poetic  taste 
and  purity  of  moral  sentiment ;  and  heigbtened  most  of  all  by  a 
reverence  of  Him  who  h  the  source  of  all  harmony.  With  re- 
(^urd  to  Mr.  Oeib,  it  must  certainly  be  ackoowleged  that  he  is  a 
teacher  of  great  pretensiod.    He  professes,  by  his  system, 

*  To  give  scholars  that  knowledge  of  music  which  will  capacitate 
them  to  study  the  concertos  of  the  greatest  masters ;  to  know  how 
to  indite  and  compose  music  ;  play  extempore  ;  prelude  with  pro- 
priety ;  and,  to  store  their  minds  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  of 
music  selected  by  analysis  from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Cramer, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Mozart,  Dussek,  Pleyel,  &c.,  without  the  study  of  a 
lifetime  ;  which  is  usually  devoted  to  acquiring  but  too  generally  a 
superficial  knowledge  only  of  the  subject.  After  studying  music 
many  years,  I  think  myself  authorized  to  state,  that  the  principles  of 
it  are  few  and  simple.     And  that  most  writers  have  viewed  the  sub- 

'  ject  in  the  filiated  garb  of  technical  pomp  ;  or  have  seen  it  through  the 
medium  <^  hypotkeats,  to  themselves  clear ^  though  changeable  as  the  po- 
lyedrous  crystal ;  where  every  object,  glowing  with  the  lustre  of  the  bow 
in  endless  numbers^  dazzles  Sie  judgment  and  excludes  the  direct  and 
steady  light  of  reason,* 

After  this  splendid  passage,  we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  '  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see,  by  this  work,  how 
I  have  simplified  the  immutable  laws  of  music,  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  a  child ;'  and  our  readers,  we  believe,  will  expect 
any  thing  rather  than  plainness  and  simplicity  from^  Mr.  6eib« 
If  any  persons  have  imagined  that  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren 
were  cold,  calculating,  and  selfish,  more  secure  than  Mier  men 

^  firom  the  weakness  of  sentiment  and  the  witchery  of  imagination^ 
— and  if  Geofirey  Crayon,  gentleman,  failed  to  convince  them  of 
their  error, — ^Mr.  Geib  will  not  suffer  them  to  retain  it ;  for  they 
must  now  see  that  the  imagination  of  man  in  America  may  be  as 
wild  as  its  wildernesses  and  lawless  as  its  savag^.  *  *  *  *  We 
find  every  •thing  in  the  book  that  baurs  any  relation  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music,  delivered  with  a  minutenesr  of  de* 
tail,  and  a  diversity  of  representation,  that  are  very  distracting 
and  distressing  to  the  reader : — ^the  subject  is  exhausted.  .  Mr* 
Geib  is  certainly  a  clever  man,  with  an  extensive  fund  of  musical 
knowledge :  but,  from  some  infelicity,  he  has  failed  to  give  it  to 
the  public  in  a  form  as  creditable  to  himself  and  useftd  to  others 
as  it  might  have  been  assumed. — Month.  Rev.  Nov.  1821. 

Art.  3 A  Grammar  of  Botany^  UlustraHve  of  Jrtifieiai  as  well  a$ 

Nahtral  Gassification,  with- an  Exjdanaftion  oi  Jussieu's  System. 
By  Sir  Jmes  Epward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c  kc.  Pfetidest 
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.  of  the  LinnaBan  Society.    8to.  pp.  ^62,  and  Pktefiu    LondoiH 

182K     [J.  V.  Seaman,  New- York,  1822.] 

It  is  singularly  fortunate  when  the  great  adepts  in  any  science 
condescend  to  teach  and  illustrate  Us  elementary  principles ; 
for  none  can  be  better  qualified  to  appreciate  and  to  generalize 
its  essential  doctrines,  or  to  exhibit  them  .with  perspicuity  and 
correctness  to  others.     Among  the   benefits,  therefore,  which 
the  learned  and  zealous  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society  has 
conferred  on  botany,  is  bis  Introduction  to  its  Pbysiol(^  and 
Arrangement,  which  has  already  reached  a  fourth  impressiojn* 
With  the  view,  however,  of  rendering  it  still  more  completely^ 
serviceable,  and.  enabling  the  purchasers  of  the  early  editions 
to  have  the  supplementary  information  in  a  separate  form,  he 
has  been  induced  to  publish  the  present  compendious  volume, 
the  contents  of  which   are   neatly  illustrated   by  many  well- 
executed  plates.     In   the  first  five  chapters,  which    exhibit 
precise  ana  methodical  definitions  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
their  uses,  no  technical  language  is  employed  but  such  as  was 
QnavOidable ;  and  the  materials  are  so  succinctly  and  consecu-' 
tively  arranged,  that  they  may,  without  any  very  arduous  effort, 
be  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  thus   lay  an  accurate  and 
stable   grpund-work  of  botanic'al  education.     The   theory  of 
systematical  arrangement,  which  is  treated  in  the  same  ahbre* 
viated  form  in  the  sixth  chapter,  will  also  require  to.be  w^ll 
fixed  in  the  mind,  as  it  directly  leads  to  the  apprehension  and 
practical  application  of  the.  Linnasan  artificial  distribution  ^ 
which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is  unfolded  in  the  seventh 
chapter.  #The  sequel  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  masterly 
and  dispassionate  exposition  of  De  Jussieu^s  and  Linn^'s  nata* 
ral  orders,  including  various  corrections  and  apposite  remarks, 
with   repeated  references   to  the  improvements  of   Brown, 
Gartner,  and  others.     Throughout,  Sir  James  Smith  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  appropriate  uses  and  respective  value  of 
the  two  descriptions  of  method  ;  and  he  justly  assigns  to  Linn^ 
the  priority  of  having  suggested  and  attempted  a  mode  of 
classifying  plants  according  to  their  natural  affiinities.     It  is 
erroneous,  therefore,  and  even  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
science,  to  talk  of  the  artificial  and  natural  arrangements  as  rival 
systems,  since  each  has  its  own  particular  object;  and  the  one 
m^y  be  compared  to  an  encyclopaedia,  in  which  the  subjects 
are  disposed  alphabetically,  and  the  other  to  a  general  or  phi* 
losophkal  chart  of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  and 
art,  laid  down  in  the  order  of  their  relations  and  dependencies. 
From  the  pre&ce,  weaeeled  to  anticipate  a  more  ample  eluci- 
dfttiOR  of  the  oatuial  orders  in  the  Flora,  ^  which  has  80  long 
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been  promised  to  the  British  reader  ib  iiis  own  language  ;'  and 
the  fulfilment  of  which  will  complete  an  excellent  vernacular 
passport  to  the  varied  botany  of  our  island.      (Month.  Rev,) 

[The  following  is  the  stjle  and   title  ^ith  which  the  Sketch 
^Book  appears  in  a  French  dress.] . 

Art.  4 — Foyage  d?un  Amkricain  a  Londres^  ofi  esqvisses  sur  les  Moeurt 
Anglaistati  AmSricaines ;  Traduit  de  I'anglais  de  M.  Irwin  Wasikg- 
.  ton  ;  2  vol.  in  8to,  bien  imprimis.     Ponthieu.  Paris. 

Le  succes  de  ce  be!  ouvrage  est  universel  en  France  comme 
en  Angleterre.  Jamais  Goldsmith  h'a  rien  produit  de  plus  char-  ' 
mant.  L*ing^nieux  auteur  a  su  prendre  tous  les  tons,  avec  cette 
superiority  qui  caract^rise  les  hommes  d'un  grand  g<^nie  ;  et 
toutes  les  classes  de  lecteurs  liront  le  Voyage  d'un  Am^ricain 
avecautantde  plaisir  qued^ini4Tet*  L^Abbaye  de  Westminster 
est  un  morceau  comparable  aux  plus  ad  mi  rabies  productions 
de  M.  Chateaub riant.  Dans  le  Ccsur  6me,  c'est  le  sentiment 
le  plus  tendre  qui  enchante.*  Les  plus  gracieux  morceau  de 
VErmite  de  la  ChaussSe-d^Antin  ne  sont  pas  au-dessus  de  la  de-^ 
scription  des  f^tes  de  JVoel  chez  les  Anglais,  de  la  petite  Bre- 
tagne,  etc.,  et  nous  ne'connaissons  rien  a  quoi  on  puisse  cnm^ 
parer  La  Ugefide  de  Sleepi-ffottow^  et  Tetonnante  originality 
des  aventures  de  Ripp-VaU'-V inkle. 

Le  Voyage  d'^uu  Amcricain  a  Londrea  a  chez  les  Anglais  une 
TOgue  immense.  Les  Fran^ais  P«nt  appr^ci^  avec  autant  de 
bienveillance  ;  etquoique  public  a  peine  depuis  un  mois,  il  n'en 
restc  qu'antfeS'petitnombre  d'exemplaires. 

Memoirs  of  a  Ldfe^  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania^  within  the  last 
Sixty  Years.  8vo.  [Mr.  Graydoo  is  the  Author.  Philad.]  Black' 
wood.     Edinburgh.     1822. 

This  book  may,  perhaps^  hold  a  distinguished  rank  amor^ 
the  products  of  the  Trans-atlantic  press :  and  we  doubt  not,  it 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  state  of  American  Litera- 
ture [!]  Mr.  Gait,  [author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish," 
"  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  &c.  and  of  a  Preface  to  this  work,]  per- 
haps overrates  it  a  little,  in  stating  it  to  be  "  rich  in  the  various 
excellencies  of  style,  description,^  and  impartiality,"  and  in 
feeling  assured  that  it  ^*  will  obtain  for  its  author  no  mean  place 
among  those  who  have  added  permanent  lustre  to  the  English 
language."  This  is  not  exactly  the  impres-^ion  it  has  left  upon 
our  minds ;  but  il  is  idle  to  quarrel  about  differences  of  taste  ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Gait  really  thinks  thus,  he  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right 
in  having  re  published  the  volume  in  Edinbui^h ;  and  we  hope 
he  has  secured  himself  from  the  possibility  of  p^ing  undeceived 
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br  the  onaAswerable  af^gtonen/tim  oil  crwmnam* — ^Auto-biogra- 
phy 18,  perhaps,  more  amusing  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
reader ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  of  blot- 
ting when  self  is  the  theme  ;  but  if  an  author  forgets  to  erase, 
the  critic  may  apply  a  safe  remedy,  by  remembering  not  to 
transcribe.  We  shall  content  ourselTes,  therefore,  witn  briefly 
noticing,  that  the  Pennsylvanian  is  of  right  American  lineage. 
His  father  was  an  Irish  settler,  and  his  mother  was  bom  in 
Barbadoes,  of  German  and  Scotch  parents.  His  mother  hav- 
ing been  left  a  widow  early,  .superintended  a  boarding-house 
in  Fhiladelpfaia ;  And  among  the  other  guests  of  her  table,  once 
numbered  Sir  William  Draper.  The  son  was  bred  to  tbe  law, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  rake  in  his  time ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  lived  with  players  and  metaphysicians,  and 
aped  the  style  of  Lovelace,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
ladies. 

On  the  assembly  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  our 
author  received  a  commission  as  Captain.  In  tbe  engagement 
at  Fort  Washington,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  that  capacity 
saw  many  strange  varieties  of  iht  fortvnt  of  vtar.  Through 
tbe  exertions  of  bis  mother,  he  was  released  on  his  parole : 
and  he  did  not  a  second  time  expose  himself  to  military  hdor 
ards.  As  he  i^dvanced  in  life,  bis  patriotism  appears  to  have 
cooled.  He  preferred  Burke's  reasonings  on  tbe  French  Revo- 
lution, to  those  of  Tom  Paine ;  and  he  has  at  length  subsided 
into  a  belief,  little  compatible  with  his  juvenile  ardour,  ^^  that 
England  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  fighting  the  battle  of  tbe 
civilized  world."  British  Critic,  March,  1822. 

Art.  5. — A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  SotUk  Sea  and  Beering** 
Straits^  for  At  purpose  of  fnding  out  a  Nortk-Easi  PaesagCy 
undertaken  in  tbe  Years  1815,  16,  17,  and  18,  in  the  ship  Ruric, 
under  the  command  of  Otto  Von  Kotzebuk.     In  3  vols.  8vo. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates  and  Maps.    London. 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  under  the  immediate  patronage 
and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Count  Romanzoff.    The  vessel 
destined  for  the  purpose  was  the  Ruric,  of  180  tons  burthen 
only,  which  enabied^  it,  from  its  small  draft  of  water,  to  ap* 
preach  more  in-sbore,  and  observe  the  coast  more  minutely 
than  a  larger  vessel  could  have  done.     It  contained,  notwith- 
standing, every  thing  that  was  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
health  and  comfort ;  for  of  all  the  crew,  including  two  natural* 
isrs,  a  physician,  and  a  painter,  only  one  died,  though  the  voyage 
lasted  three  years. 
In  the  South  Sea,  Captain  Ebtzebue  had  the  pleasure  of 
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racing  a  moniiffient  to  the  £inie  of  the  promoter  of  his  expe- 
dition, and  also  to  the  memory  of  his  two  brave  countrymen 
Kutusoff  and  Suwarroff;  and  naming  after  Count  Romanzoff  a 
beaatifttl  island  which  he  discovered  in  latitude  14.  57.  20, 
south,  longitude  140;  20.  30  west,  and  two  groups  of  islands, 
which  he  discovered  not  far  from  the  Penrhyn  islands,  after 
the  military  heroes.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these  newly  , 
discovered  islands,  a  most  captivating  picture  is  given,  particu- 
larly  of  those  of  Radack,  one  of  the  chain  of  coral  islands, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  very  dangerous.  They  seem  to 
resemble,  in  integrity  and  benevolence,  the  natives  of  the 
Pelew  islands ;  their  manners  are  strictly  modest ;  their  forms 
are  slender  and  symmetrical;  and  their  dances  extremely 
graceful.  The  dangerous  voyage  of  Beering's  Straits  he  was 
obliged  to  make  with  otily  one  officer  on  board  to  relieve  him 
in  his  arduous  duty  of  keeping  watch,  as  well  as  of  commanding 
the  vessel ;  being  obliged  to  leave  his  second  lieutenant  at 
Kamtschatka  on  account  of  his  health.  On  the  morning  of 
Jane  20th,  1815,  they  descried  Beering's  island,  the  high  rocks 
of  which,  covered  with  snow,  afford  only  an  ungenial  prospect 
to  mariners.  The  work  shows  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  Captain  Kotzebue  and  his  crew,  and  their  discoveries,  are 
set  forth  in  that  simple  way  which  is  always  indicative  of  merit 
in  the  narrator,  and  attaches  an  interest  to  the  narrative,  which 
is  to  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  more  elaborate  details.  Nexo  M^. 


Akt.  6. — Elements  of  Medical  Logick^  illustrated  byi  prUctical 
Proofs  and  Examples.  The  Second  Edition,  with  large  Addi- 
tions, particularly  in  the  practical  part.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
Bart.,  F.  R.  S»^  &c.  and  Physician  to  the  King.  8v6.  London, 
1821,  [and  Hartford.]     {Month.  Rev.) 

Alt  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  subjects  which 
engage  a  physician's  attention,  and  with  the  unceasing  revolu- 
tions of  medicine,  must  readily  acknowledge  jLhe  importance  of 
any  code  of  instructions  which  shall  serve  to  guide  the  medical 
inquirer  in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  Hitherto,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning  in 
general,  have  afforded  him  the  only  protection  against  error ; 
and  these,  we  still  think,  are  his  best  and  perhaps  his  sole  secu- 
rities. At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  express  our  obligations 
to  the  veteran  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  for  the  meritorious  exertions 
which  he  has  made  in  the  work  before  us,  in  order  to  point  out 
instances  of  false  reasoning  among  medical  authors ;  and  to 
hold  up,  in  a  conspicuous  light,  the  various  causes  which  have 
impeded  the  progress  of  medical  scienqe..   He  has  enumerated 
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and  dbcussed  at  some  length  many  of  those  sources  of  error 
which  have  misled  physidans,  and  retarded  in  a  renuirkable 
manner  the  progress  of  medical  improvement.  These  are  six 
in  number : — ^hypothetical  reasoning ;  ^diversity  of  constitution  j 
the' difficulty  of- appreciating  the  efibrts  of  nature,  and  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  operations  of  art ;  superstitidn ;  the 
ambiguity  of  language  ;  and  the  fallacy  of  testimony.  Early 
prejudices,  deference  to  authority,  and  the  influence  of  fashioo, 
are  also  stated  in  conclufiion,  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the 
causes  already  named,  in  betraying  the  medical  inquirer  into . 
error. 

The  opinion  of  the  public  on  tlie  merits  of  the  Elements  of , 
Mtdical  Logick  has  been  favourab)}'  pronounced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  edition :    and  very  many  improvements  have 
been  made  on  submitting  the  work  a  second  time  to  the  press. 

Medicina  Cleriea  ;  or  Hints  to  the  Clergy  for  the  heathfid  and  comfort* 
Me  Discharge  of  their  Ministerial  Duties,    ]  2mo.  London. 
This  is  an  age  for  making  things  easy.-   We  have  "  Read- 
ing made  Easy,'^  and  Chemistry  made  easy,  and  Political  Eco* 
nomy  made  easy  ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts 
andsciences,  tosuitall  degrees  of  capacity,  from  that  of  children 
six  years  of  age,  to  that  of  children  six  feethigh.  Not,  however, 
till  this  little  volumecame  before  our  notice  did  we   ever  meet 
Praying  made  easy.     The  motto  is  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine,  for  thy 
stomach's  sake,  and  thine   dften  infirmities."   Not  conceiving 
it  particularly  necessary  to  enforce  on  the  aitenlion  of  our  mod- 
ern clergy  the  duly  of  aitendiig  to  this  precept  of  their  great 
predecessor,  we  proceed  to  the   work  ittself,  which  opens  with 
sundry  directions,  some  of  them  very  judicious  ones,  for  ma- 
king churches  healthful,  and  dry,  and  warm,  and  comfortable^ 
which  last  word  seems  to  have  peculiar  charms  for  the  author. 
From  the  church  we  proceed  to  the  churchman  5  and  here  we 
find  special  directions  for  making  him  comfortable  also  :  we 
leave  these  hints  relative  to  the  outward  man,  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters of  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  nature.     These  are  the  theo- 
ry ^nd philosophy  oi  kneeling^  which^  it  seems,  exceedingly  puz- 
zled the  worthy  author  foi  three  years.     We  cannot  follow  him 
through  all  his  perplexities  on  this  subject, — how  sometimes  he 
found  his  toes  wanted  support,  and  sometimes  his  knees*     The 
worthy   divine  at  last  acccomplishes  a  kneeling-stool  much  to 
his  mind  ;  and  which,  we  imagine,  is  somewhat  of  a  dtfiferent 
construction  from  that  usedby  the  late  Madame  Elizabeth  of 
France,  which  to  the  beholder  appeared  of  crimson  velvet  suit- 
ably stuffed,  but  when  she  knelt  on  it,  the  top  was  reversed, 
and  presented  only  hard  and  unequal  knots.    New  Mo,  Mag^ 
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AftT.  7.— %^»  -Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Ctm- 
'  etittriton^  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  Time.     By 
Lord  John  Russell.     Crown  8yo.     pp.320.     London,  1821. 

To  comment  on  all  the  matters  which,  in  this  little  volume, 
XiOrd  J,  Russell  has  brought  before  us,  would  be  to  discuss  al- 
most every  subject  connected  with  politics  and  political  econo- 
my; If  oar  limits  allowed,  we  should  gladly  contribute  to  the 
dissemination  of  his  opinions  on  the  National  Debt,  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  PuWic  Schools,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Parties,  &6. ': 
for  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  public  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  political  creed  6f  its  legislators,  and  a 
knowledge  that  the  opinions  which  they  entertain  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions  have  not  been  lightly  embraced,  but  are 
convictions  of  the  mind,  honestly  and  laboriously  attained  by  a 
course  of  historical  research.  The  book,  however,  is  presented 
to  the  public  in  so  accessible  a  shape  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  extensive  circulation :  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  too  brief^  for 
it  presumes  a  greater  stock  of  historical  knowledge  ia  the  reader 
than  can  fairly  be  expected :  though,  as  the  author  intimates,  it 
mil  *  provoke  the  wits  and  excite  the  thougtits  of  other  men/ — 
A  few  words  on  another  subject  and  we  have  done. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations,  Lord  John  frequently  quotes 
that  most  sagacious  political  writer  Machiavel,  and  that '  much- 
debated  work,'  as  he  calls  it,  "  The  Prince."  Bacon  and  Rous- 
seau saw  the  real  drift  of  the  Florentine  secretary  in  this  '  much- 
debatqd  work ;'  while  Harington,  Clarendon,  and  many  other 
writers  of  celebrity,  suspected  that  its  author  wanted  to  throw  ail 
odium  on  monarchy.  A  letter  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,,  vol. 
u  p.  55.^  settles  the  point :  it  is  entitled  '^  MachiavePs  Vindica- 
tion of  himself  against  the  Imputation  of  Impiety,  Atheism,  and 
other  high  Crimes,  extracted  from  his  Letter  to  his  Friend  Ze- 
nobio  Buondelmonte.''    At  the  close  of  it  he  says : 

<  I  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  my  charge,  which  is,  that  I 
teach  princes  viHany,  and  how  to  enslave  and  oppress  their  subjects. 
If  any  man  will  read  over  my  book  of*  The  Prince'  with  impartiality 
and  ordinary  charity,  he  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion therein  to  recommend  that  government,  or  those  men  there  de- 
scribed,, to  the  world :  much  less  to  teach  men  to  trample  upon  good 
men,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and  venerable  upon  earth,  laws,  reUgion» 
honesty.  If  I  have  been  a  little  too  punctual  in  describing  these  mon- 
sters, and  drawn  them  to  the  life  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colours,  I 
hope  mankind  will  know  them  the  better,  to  avoid  them ;  my  treatise 
being  both  a  satire  against  them  and  a  true  character  of  them.    Who- 
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ever  in  his  empire  is  tied  to  no  other  rules  than  his  own  will  and  lust 
must  either  be  a  saint  or  a  very  devil  incarnate  ;  or  if  he  be  neither  of 
these,  his  life  and  reign  are  like  to  be  very  short,'  &c.  &c. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Florence  wiH 
not  ask  why  Machiavel  should  conceal  his  principles  under  a 
veil  of  irony  almost  impenetrable.  He  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderini,  in  the  year  1494,  by  which  the 
three  sons  of  the  great  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  (Piero,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  government  of  Florence,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers Giovanni  and  Giuliano)  were  proclaimed  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  obliged  to  flee  from  its  vengeance.  In  the  year 
1512,  the  family  of  the  Medici  were  restored  by  the  assistance 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain :  and  Lorenzo  de^ 
Medici,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Piero,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  all  those  were  now  re- 
moved who  had  been  in  office  under  the  republic ;  and  Machia- 
vel, with  an  unshaken  fortitude,  underwent  the  ignominy  and 
the  pains  of  torture,  which  were  in  vain  inflicted  on  him  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  information  relative  to  the  actors  in  the 
conspiracy.  Under  the  reign  of  this  Lorenzo,  who  died  a  vic- 
tim to  his  debaucheries,  Machiavel  wrote  "  The  Prince ;''  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  to  account  at  once  for  the  satire  which  cha- 
racterizes it  and  the  secresy  which  attended  it. — Monthly  Re^ 
view,  Feb.  1822. 


Art.  8. — A  Foreigner's  Opinion  of  England^  EnglishrMnf  Engli^' 
.  womeny  English  Manners^  Morals,  Domestic  Life,  Arts  and  Artists, 
Literature,  Criticism,  EdiLcation,  Universities,  Clergy,  Sectarians^ 
Nobility,  Parties,  Politics,  Laws,  Lawyers,  Merchants,  Commerce, 
Charities,  Fashions,  Amusem>ents,  and  a  Variety  of  other  interesting 
Subjects,  including  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art,  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  free  Remarks,  the  result  of  personal  Observation  during 
a  residence  of  Two  Years  in  Great  Britain.  By  Christian  Au- 
gustus Gottlieb  Goboe.  Translated  from  the  original  German 
by  Thomas  Home.  3  Vols.  Crown  8 vo.  London,  1821.  [Wells 
U  Lilly,  Boston.] 

Mr.  Gcsdb  seems  to  have  resided  about  two  years  in  Eng- 
land, viz.  in  1803  and  1803,  when  his  opinions  were  formed  and 
committed  to  paper ;  and  his  translator  does  not  favour  us  with 
any  jpreface,  or  indulge  us  with  any  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  ipduced  him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  a  work  writ- 
ten so  long  since.  Nor  has  the  reader  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  research  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  of  which  Mr« 
Goede  is  speaking,  for  not  a  date  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
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Tolumes.  This  writer  has  left  no  subject  untouched : — ^manners^ 
politics,  religion,  and  the  arts,  all  pass  before  him  in  review, 
tiiough  his  remarks  contain  nothing  that  is  either  very  profound 
or  very  novel. 

As  far  as  we  can  draw  any  meaning  from  some  mystical  pas- 
sages interspersed  through  diese  volumes  on  the  nature  of  con- 
stitutions, and  on  the  parties  in  England,  we  conceive  that  the 
writer  is  a  sort  of  Burkite : — ^^yet  he  once  ventured  to  mount  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  in  company  with  'his  worthy  friend  Dn 

A g,'  whom  he  describes  as  '  a  zealous  patriot,'  for  declaring 

fliat  he  would  not  survive  the  subjectipn  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land to  military  discipline. 

On  another  occasion,  also,  the  author  very  fairly  records  two' 
eulogies  on  Mr.  Fox ;  one  pronounced  by  a  gentleman  to  his 
son,  begging  him  to  observe  that  lusty  man  particularly,  and  to 
let  his  image  sink  deep  in  his  mind,  for  that  he  had  done  great 
things  for  his  country. — Ibid. 

Art.  8. — Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution ;  including  a  Narmtive 
of  the  Expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina :  to  which  are  annexed, 
some  Observiations  on  the  Practicability  of  Opening  a  Commerce 
between  the  Pacific  and  Adantic  Oceans,  through  the  Mexican 
Isthmus,  in  the  Province  of  Oaxaca,  and  at  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua ; 
and  on  the  vast  Importance  of  such  Commerce  to  the  civilized 
World.  By  Will.  Davis  Robinson.  2  Vols.  8vo.  London, 
1821.     [Philadelphia.] 

This  book  appears  to  offer  high  claims  to  public  confidence ; 
and,  although  [ !  ]  it  is  animated  by  that  republican  spirit  which 
may  be  called  natural  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  yet  the 
author  had  visited  personally  the  provinces  which  he  describes, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individuals  whom  he  charac- 
terizes, and  paints  every  thing  with  the  hues  of  a  vivid  fidelity, 
if  not  with  the  grey  coldness  of  impartiality.  The  narrative  em- 
braces the  causes  and  origin  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  and  es- 
pecially details  the  romantic  expedition  of  General  Xavier  Mi- 
na ;  who,  like  another  Fernando  Cortez,  had  nearly  overturned 
the  Mexican  empire  at  the  head  of  as  small  a  band  of  soldiers  : 
the  Creole  patriotic  party  serving,  like  new  Tlascalans,  to  rein- 
force his  staff  with  numerous  allies  accustomed  to  the  local  sort 
of  warfare.  A  poetic  degree  of  interest  is  attached  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  noble  martyr  of  independence,  whose  abortive  enter- 
prise will  perhaps  one  day  occupy  the  tragic  pen  of  some  Mexi- 
can dramatist. 
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Mr*  Rx)bin60ii  appears  to  have  acted  as  supercargo  over  some 
inTestinents  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  certain  Ameri- 
can merchants  had  agreed  to  supply  the  insui^ents ;  and  he  was 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  on  landing  at  Boquilla  di  Piedra^ 
(a  post  then  in  possession  of  the  revolutionists  on  the  coast  of  Ve* 
ra  Cruz,)  at  the  head  quarters  of  Don  G.  Victoria,  the  conunand- 
ant-general  of  the  patriot  forces.  Some  difficulties  having  oc«« 
curred  in  paying  the  drafts  of  which  Mr.  R.  was  the  bearer,  he 
was  forwarded  to  Tehuacan,  where  partial  payments  were  made, 
and  next  addressed  to  Guasacualco :  but  the  troops  who  escort* 
ed  him  having  been  surprised  by  the  royalists  at  Playa  Vicente, 
be  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  indulto^  or  amnesty  offered  bjr 
the  crown.  He  was  however  sent  to  Europe  ;  and  finding,  after 
his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  the 
American  ambassador,  that  his  case  would  probably  terminate  in 
a  sentence  of  banishment  to  the  African  fortress  of  Ceuta,  he  de* 
termined  to  attempt  an  escape.  He  succeeded,  and  went  on  board 
an  American  vessel,  which  lay  at  Gibraltar,  and  took  him  to  Phi« 
ladelphia. — The  business  of  Mr.  R.  in  the  Mexican  territories, 
if  liable  to  the  chaise  of  commercial  contraband,  had  nothing  in 
it  of  rebellious  hostility :  but  there  was  unluckily  a  Doctor  John 
Hamilton  Robinson,  who  was  a  brieadier-general  in  the  service 
of  the  Mexican  patriots,  for  whom  the  author  was  mistaken ;  anil 
bis  assertions  of  non-identity  were  placed  to  the  account  of  fraud. 

During  his  sojourn  among  the  patriot-forces,  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  journal  of  Mr.  Brush,  commis- 
sary-general of  Mina ;  of  collectmg  various  local  newspapers, 
and  other  native  sources  of  intelligence ;  of  reading  memoirs  of 
the  revolution  drawn  up  by  a  Creole  ;  and,  above  all,*  of  obser- 
ving on  the  spot  the  scene  of  adventure.  Since  his  return,  fie 
has  obtained  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  of  General  Mina 
with  various  distinguished  individuals  in  Europe,  and  has  thence 
been  supplied  with  particulars  of  the  early  biography  of  his  hero. 
With  these  materials  he  was  well  prepared  for  his  undertaking, 
and  has  reason  to  expect  an  extensive  attention  to  his  book,  Am? 
execution  of  which  doies  credit  to  the  literature  of  Philadelphia* 

These  volumes  form  a  welcome  contribution  both  to  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography  of  the  Mexican  provinces.  The  con- 
vulsions which  rocked  the  cradle  of  their  liberties  will  long  be 
contemplated  with  affectionate  interest ;  and  the  fortunate  struc- 
ture of  the  region,  which,  owing  to  its  great  elevation  above  the 
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leyefof  the  sea,  presents  a  Grecian  climate  in  a  tropical  latitad^ 
will  secure  to  it  a  perfection  of  prosperity,  and  a  comprehension 
of  productive  powers,  not  elsewhere  united  on  the  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

Xavier  Mina  united  humanity,  courage,  and  military  science^ 
and  was  worthy  from  his  virtues  to  become  intrusted  with  the 
generalship  of  the  armies  of  freedom :  but  he  had  peiiiaps  less 
of  the  statesman  than  of  the  officer ;  and  consequently  he  did 
not  make  all  possible  use  of  his  short  practical  connection  with 
the  insurgents  of  the  interior,  in  ^procuring  for  himself  a  formal 
delegation  of  the  supreme  command.  Some  convention  of  re* 
presentatives  should  have  been  called  to  bestow  moral  authority 
on  his  military  measures,  which  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  piratical  inroad,. and  too  little  of  the  dignity  of  an  insurrec« 
tion  for  independence. — Ibid. 

Art*  10.— Ft«»5  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  that  Country  to  a  Friend  in  England^  during  the  Years 
1818,  1819,  and  1820.  By  an  Englishwoman.  8vo.  pp.  520. 
London.     [Bliss  &  White,  New- York,] 

If,  when  compared  with  the  fair  sex,  men  be  allowed  to  trace 
with  greater  force,  fulness,  and  exactness,  the  physical  and  po- 
litical features  of  a  country ;  its  geology  and  natural  history  $ 
the  character  of  its  mountains,  rocks,  seas,  and  rivers ;  the  prin* 
ciples  of  its  government ;  the  strength  and  discipline  of  its  ar- 
mies and  navies ;  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  commerce  and  connections ;  still,  in  compensation  to 
the  ladies,  it  will  be  conceded,  in  return,  that  they  are  peculiarly 
quick  in  discerning,  and  equally  happy  in  portrajdng,  those  do* 
Hcate  lineaments  of  mora)  character  which  frequently  elude  the 
notice  of  our  obtuser  organs.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  true  that  they 
are  prone  to  draw  a  flattering  though  a  resembling  portrait  oi 
the  original ;  and  to  this  complaisance  they  may  be  insensibly 
led  by  the  desire  of  returning  good  offices.  Into  whatever  so- 
ciety introduced,  they  are  received  with  a  smile  of  complacency 
and  welcome:  the  air  of  benignity  and  cheerfulness  which 
beams  from  their  own  countenances  is  communicated  to  those 
around  them:  in  the  company  of  females,  the  roughest  of  us 
soften  down  the  asperities  of  our  nature ;  and  we  at  least  endea- 
vour to  suppress  and  conceal  them  from  observation.  The  effort 
19  laudable  on  our  part,  as  a  homage  paid  to  the  sex  r  they  feel 
it  accordingly^  acknowledge  it,  and  gracefully  remunerate  the 
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ijpurtesy  with  their  usual  good  nature,  hy  every  indulgence  that 
is  compatible  with  fidelity  in  the  delineation  of  the  portrait.  • 

Miss  Wright-r-if  that  be  the  name  of  the  lady,  as  we  have 
understood  it  is,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  instructive 
and  amusing  volume  before  us — landed  at  New- York  evident- 
ly more  than  half  an  American  in  her  feelings.  Her  remarks 
on  the  first  American  Congress ;  ^on  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Republic  and  its  founders;  on  the  character  and  in- 
terests of  the  different  sections  of  the  confederacy,  '  and  their 
influence  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;'  on  the  history  of  the  state 
of  Vermont ;  and  on  numbeness  historical  sketches  of  events 
which  took  place  in  the  American  war; — ^wiil  very  probably, 
by  many  readers,  be  considered  as  occupying  an  unreasonable 
space.  How  far  the  republican  partialities,  which  Miss  Wright 
imbibed  during  her  residence  in  the  American  States,  may  m- 
terfere  with  the  favourable  reception  to  which  her  work  is  en- 
titled by  the  variety  of  interesting  information  which  it  con- 
tains, we  are  unable  to  say  i-  but  she  has  doubtless  made  up  her 
mind  to  incur  a  certain  degree  of  hostility,  which  she  might  fe^l 
it  beneath  her  to  avoid  by  a  more  prudential  and  less  unreser- 
ved expression  of  her  sentiments. 

True  patriots  will  lay  aside  their  own  hostilities  when  the 
enemy  is  at  their  gates,  but  it  has  happened  sometimes  that  they 
resume  them  on  his  expulsion.  It  is  well  known  that  an  active 
competition  for  ascendancy  long  existed  in  the  United  States 
between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-federalists.  This  struggle, 
which  had  been  renewed  with  redoubled  violence  under  the  ad- 
imnistration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  we  perfectly  well  re- 
member to  have  been  hailed  by  some  unfriendly  prophets  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  as  the  harbinger  of  an  entire  dissolution  of 
the  republican  government,  was  finally  closed  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  war  with  this  country  :-^-a  war  which,  in  its 
progress,  cemented  all  parties,  established  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  perfected  the  civil  union. — Monthly 
Review^  March,  1822. 


Art.  11. — Ji  visit  to  North  America^  by  Adlard  Welby,  Esq,  of  South 

Rauceby,  Ldncolnshire,     London. 

The  motto  of  Mr.  Welby  is,  "  Nothmg  extenuate, — nor  aught 
set  down  in  malice  :"  the  promise  of  which  he  may  possibly  have 
kept ;  but  though  he  may  have  extetiuated  nothing,  and  set  down 
nothing  in  malice,  it  is  quite  manifest  to  us  that  he  has  recorded 
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much  in  prejudice,  in  misconception,  and  in  absolute  ignorance* 
—He  seems  to  belong  to  the  Smelfungus  class  of  travellers,  who 
go  out  growling,  growl  during  their  progress,  and  come  home  to 
growl  in  print. .  The  nap  oi  his  temper  appears  to  have  been 
sadly  ruffled  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  by  an  unlucky 
incident.  Mr.  Welby  travelled  with  a  man-servant  and  a  bull- 
dog, both  faithful  and .  therefore  valuable  companions.  Owing 
to  the  violent  heats,  the  Philadelphians  have  a  very  natural  fear 
of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases,  hydrophobia,  and  the  dogs, 
it  seems,  frequently  suffer  on  these  occasions.  Some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  catastrophe,  this  dog  had  run  off  in  a  high  fever. — 
"  Such  is  the  rage,"  says  oxxt  indignant  traveller,  ^^  against  the 
canine  species,  that  carts  are  sent  round  the  town  both  here  and 
at  New- York  every  two  or  three  days,  attended  by  jTellows  arm- 
ed with  bludgeons  and  spears,  with  which  they  kill  every  4og 
they  meet,  and  receive  1  am  informed  a  dollar  for  each."  Op- 
pressed with  grief  and  indignation  at  the  loss  of  his  dog  in  tins 
manner,  Mr*  W.  set  out  from  Philadelphia  on  his  long  western 
journey,  but  immediately  met  with  two  "cross  adventures," 
which  he  considered  as  ominous.  One,  the  breaking  of  a  three 
gallon  bottle  of  good  liquor ;  the  other,  his  servant  taking  the 
wrong  road,  which  separated  them  for  one  day !  And  to  com- 
plete this  series  of  dreadful  events,  the  ostler,  when  told  to  call 
our  unfortunate  traveller  "  early  next  morning,  the  drunken  old 
beast  (he  says)  told  me,  I  might  call  myself  and  he  damned!  Oh 
the  blessings  of  independence!"  exclaims  our  discriminating  ob- 
server ;  while  he  with  much  simplicity  adds,  "  but  I  will  say  this 
for  the  Americans,  that  if  dunng  my  stay  one  other  oath  was  ut- 
tered, it  is  the  most  1  heard."  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  the  observations  of  a  man  so  manifestly 
incapable,  either  from  prejudice,  or  incapacity,  of  makingany 
worth  consideration.  When  certain  EngUsh  boatmen  near  Deal 
wanted  to  extort  100  guineas  for  half  an  hour's  labour  in  helping 
the  vessel  off  the  sands,  and  did  get  60,  Mr.  Welby,  while  noti- 
cing the  shameful  advantage  taken  of  their  situation,  adds  a  sa- 
ving clause  about  being  in  charity  with  human  nature :  but  when 
an  American  tavern-keeper  wants  to  make  him  pay  more  than 
he  deems  just,  he  persists  in  giving  only  what  he  thinks  fit,  com- 
pels mine  host  to  follow  him  18  miles  to  a  magistrate,  who  de- 
cides in  favour  of  Boniface ;- — and  then  attributes  the  whole  of 
the  American's  conduct  to  "  rancour  against  Englishmen ;"  as  if 
the  extortions  of  innkeepers  were  things  quite  unheard  of  in  Eng- 
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land  or  the  rest  of  Europe !  £nough  of  Mr.  Welby's  Visit  to 
Jforth  America^  which  is  not  endurable  after  a  recent  perusal  of 
Miss  Wright's  philosophical  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
the  same  country.  Mr.  Welby's  view  is  this — ^that  "  winle  they 
talk  of  the  moral  and  religious  principle,  of  true  liberty,  honesty, 
&;c.,  their  actions  belie  their  words,  and  make  them  appear  a  na- 
tion of  unprincipled  Atheists ;"  and  integrity,  he  adds,  is  at  pre- 
sent  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  America, ''  that  the  nearest  relative  or 
friend  can  scarcely  be  trusted.^' '  As  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the 
world  to  whom  tins  foul  picture  would  apply,  and  as  we  know 
that  it  is  peculiarly  false  with  regard  to  America,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  painter  of  it  must  be  an  insujOferable  cos- 
comb  and.slanderer. — Examiner,  Feb.  1822. 

Art.  l2*---^Addre3$  to  those  rtiho  may  he  disposed  to  remove  to  the  United 
States  of  Amerieay  on  the  Advantages  of  Equitable  Associations  of 
Capital  and  Labour y  in  the  Formation  of  Agricultural  Establish^ 
ments  in  the  Interior  Country,  Including  Remarks  on  Mr.  Birk- 
beck's  Opinions  upon  this  Subject.  By  George  Courtauld. 
8yo.    pp.  40.     London. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  well- written  and  seductive  '  Address,'  on 
the  advantages  of  equitable  associations  of  capital  and  labour  in 
the  formation  of  agricultural  establishments  in  the  interior.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Rapp,  and  has  particular  allusion  to  his  set- 
tlement of  "  Harmony"  in  Indiana,  which  is  another  experiment 
on  Agrarian  economy.  Ev^ry  man  has  his  station  appointed  to 
liini}  according  to  his  ability,  and  every  one  finds  his  wants  sup- 
plied :  he  goes  to  the  mill  for  flour,  to  the  apothecary  for  mec^- 
cine,  to  the  store  for  clothes,  and  so  on,  for  all  things  necessary 
for  Us  subsistence.  Experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  tried  in 
various  ages,  and  in  countries  the  most  distant  from  each  other. 
The  annds  of  the  Chinese  empire  testify  that  for  a  long  period 
of  years  thia  earth  was. enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants  in  common;^ 
wd,  indeed,  the  absence  of  all  hereditary  titles  and  dignities,  the 
equal  division  of  the  parent's  property  among  his  children,  and 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  lands, 
tear  an  obvious  reference  to  such  a  state  of  equality.  The  ex- 
tent, also,  to  which  sumptuary  laws  are  carried  in  China,  regu- 
lating the  dwellings  as  well  as  the  apparel  of  the  opulent,  point 
very  much  to  this  sort  of  condition.  It  is  there  a  maxim  of  state 
that  the  more  spacious  the  apartments  of  the  rich,  the  more  con- 

*  Lord  Afacartney's  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.    Qaarto  edit. 
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fined  must  be  the  cabins  of  the  poor ;  and  the  more  splendid  the 
establishments  of  the  former^  the  more  miserable  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  latter :  because,  as  the  more  labour  will  be 
consumed  in  supplying  the  superfluities,  the  less  remains  for 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life* 

About  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
George  Rapp  and  his  associates,  with  some  hundreds  of  labour- 
ing people,  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  and 
first  settled  in  Pennsylvania ;  where  they  cleared  land,  erected 
dwelUngs,  mills,  and  public  buildings,  and  established  some  use- 
ful manufactures*  They  remained  there  eleven  years,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  selling  the  land  to  great  advantage,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  populousness  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  they  removed  to  their  present  situation,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Great  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  their  former  settlement.  Here  they  purchased  a  much  lai^er 
tract  of  superior  land,  and  plunged  once  more  into  the  wilder- 
ness. About  six  years  ago,  they  deputed  a  hundred  of  their 
number  from  Pennsylvania  to  prepare  accommodation  for  the 
remainder,  who  all  K>llowed  in  the  next  year ;  and,  in  the  space 
of  a  little  more  than  four  years,  these,  industrious  people  had 
cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  heavy 
timbered  land,  and  planted  orchards  and  vineyards.  They 
have  now  built  a  handsome  town* — Here  we  see  the  singular  ex- 
ample of  a  large  body  of  people  voluntarily  and  unanimously 
resigning  all  their  individual  energies  to  the  despotic  control  of 
one  man,  whose  word,  if  Mr*  Harris's  account  be  correct,  is  as 
imperative  as  the  mandate  of  the  Russian  autocrat ;  yet  he  has 
no  guards,  no  Bastille,  no  executioner,  to  give  eflSciency  to  his 
command*  He  is  supreme  over  all  things  civil,  ecclesiasticsd, 
political,  and  commercial ;  and  his  dominions  present  a  general 
appearance  of  health  and  content,  with  as  much  order,  regulari- 
ty, cheerfulness,  and  activity,  as  in  Mr*  Owen's  estabUshment  at 
Lanark,  whose  benevolent  character  and  schemes^  often  come 
across  us  in  reading  these  accounts*  The  present  population  of 
^  the  Harmonites  is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  :  they  have 
erected  a  lai^e  brick  church,  and  mills  for  sawing,  grinding, 
carding,  fulling,  threshing,  &c* ;  and  they  have  established  a 
brewery,  and  manufactories  of  wool  and  cotton,  from  the  raw 
materials  to  the  finished  cloth* 

Mr*  Birkbeck,  and  indeed  all  travellers,  have  been  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  wondrous  effects  produced  by  the  combina- 
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tion  of  capital  with  a  lai^  mass  of  physical  strength:  but,  in 
alluding  to  the  establishment  of  the  Harmonists  and  those  of  an- 
other religious  sect,  the  Shakers,  he  says  that  ihe  unnatural  re- 
straint which  forms  so  prominent  and  revolting  a  feature  in 
these  institutions,  namely,  the  discouragement  of  marriage,  ren- 
ders iheir  example,  in  other  respects  so  excellent,  altogether  un- 
availing and  unworthy  of  imitation.  He  accordingly  wishes  to 
concentrate  capital  and  population  with  no  other  bond  of  cohe- 
sion than  common  interest  arising  out  of  vicinity,  the  true  ele« 
ments  of  prosperous  community.  Mr.  Courtauld  says,  fairly 
enough,  if  these  associations  can  flourish  with  the  absurd  and 
disgusting  superstitions  attached  to  them,  what  may  not  be  ex* 
pected  from  a  society  which  excludes  all  that  is  objectionable 
in  dietn,  and  simply  adopts  the  principle  of  co-operation«--^ 
Monthly  Review  J  Feb.  1 822. 

Art.  13. — Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  By  William  Tell 
Harris.     12mo.  London,  1821.    Also  8vo.  Pamphlet,  LiverpooL 

Mr.  Harris's  *•  Remarks'  are  very  cursory  and  slight,  full  of 
sentiment  and  description :  but  his  tour  was  extensive,  and  bis 
letters  would  doubtless  be  very  gratifying  to  his  friends.  He  is 
in  love  with  America ;  and  he  attributes  the  distress,  to  which 
multitudes  of  the  English  there  are  reduced,  very  materially  to 
iheir  own  improvidence.  He  asserts  that  the  Germans,  who 
come  over  in  great  numbers  as  redemptioners,  obtain  (with  very 
few  exceptions)  considerable  property,  and  that  they  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  persevering :  while  the  English  more  frequently 
indulge  themselves  in  drinking,  or,  being  weavers  and  mechanics, 
are  disinclined  to  turn  their  hands  to  agricultural  employment, 
from  which  they  might  immediately  obtain  reliefl — Ibid. 

Art.  14.— >5  Visit  to  the  Proroince  of  Upper  Canada  in  1819.    By 

Jakes  Strachan.     8vo.    London. 

Mr.  Strachan  pubUshed  his  work  with  the  professed  view 
of  diverting  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  but  two  other  objects  are 
equally  discernible ;  one  is  to  blazon  forth  his  own  ultra-loyal- 
ism,  which  perhans  had  never  been  impeached ;  and  the  omer 
is  to  depreciate  Mr.  Birkbeck.  Mr*  S.  abuses  the  American 
government  in  language  very  coarse  and  scurrilous* — Ibid. 
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^BT..  15.>— JMemom  of  James  the  Second^  King  of  England;  collected 
from  various  authentic  Source^.    ]2mo.  2  Vols.   London,  1821. 

Almost  all  the  essence  of  these  volumes  is  extracted  from  the 
King's  own  memoirs,  as  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  from  the  Stuart 
papers ;  and  the  few  ingredients  taken  from  Clarendon,  Hume, 
and  the  larger  portion  from  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  have  by  no 
means  adulterated  the  royal  flavour  of  the .  preparation.  It  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  name  the  class  of  readers  to  which  thi^ 
work  is  adapted.  School-boys  would  find  it  dull,  and  not  very 
instructive ;  for  it  is  a  dry  narrative  of  events,  unenlivened  by 
remarks  on  their  character  and  influence.  As  to  the  state  of 
science,  arts,  literature,  manners,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
not  a  word  occurs  on  those  subjects*  Again ;  if  it  be  not  fit  for 
school-boys,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  please  the  taste,  and  gratify 
the  larger  curiosity,  of  grown  up  persons.  The  compiler  would 
have  done  well  to  have  consulted  Evelyn's  memoirs,  Mr.  Fox's 
historical  work.  Lord  John  Russell's  life  of  his  great  ancestor, 
&c.  &c. :  but  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  shorter  method  of 
taking  nearly  all  his  materials  from  the  royal  historian  himself* 
The  portrait  drawn,  therefore,  is  just  such  a  one  as  we  might 
expect ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  treacherous  and  tyrannical 
measures  of  Charles  thie  Second,  and  the  stern  undisguised  des- 
potism of  his  brother  James,  are  rapidly  glanced  over,  while  the 
activity  of  that  "  faction  which  never  slumbered,"  and  which 
never  ceased  to  annoy  these  virtuous  monarchs,  receives  the 
chastisement  due  to  its  enormity !  Yet  the  compiler  disclaims 
all  party  bias.  The  magnetic  fluid,  however,  is  unconsciously 
imbibed  by  the  patient,  who  willingly  allows  the  metallic  trac- 
tors of  some  grave  and  skilful  operator  to  be  drawn  in  myste- 
rious circles  around  him.  We  can  plainly  discern  the  growing 
influence  whiqh  they  have  exercised  on  itie  present  occasion ; 
and,  slight  at  first,  it  has  insensibly  increased,,  till  at  lastthe  pa^ 
tient  has  fairly  sunken  under  it.  In  considering  the  misfortunes 
of  James,  all  the  vices  of  his  reign  se6m  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
and  a  dangerous  degree  of  interest  is  attempted  to  be  diffused 
round  bis  character. — Ibid. 


Art.  16 — Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland^  from  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  IL  A.  D.  M.  C.  LX.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
of  Rosehaugh,  Knight.     4to.  pp.  332.    Edinburgh,  1821. 

The  high  character  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  has  long  caused  the  recovery 
of  certain  of  his  historical  MSS.  to  be  looked  on  as  a  serious  de* 
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fiideratum  in  our  literature.  This  has  been  done,  in  great  part, 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  MS.  volume,  selected  from  a 
lai^e  mass  of  waste-paper,  which  fell,  about  four  years  ago,  into 
the  hands  of  a  grocer,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade.  The  intier- 
nal  evidence  of  this  volume  was  such  as  to  authorize,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  [the  author  of  the  lives  of  Knox  and 
Melville,]  to  whose  inspection  it  was  fortunately  submitted,  its 
being  laid  before  the  public,  as  the  undoubted  production  of  Sir 
Geoige  Mackenzie ;  and  such  as  it  is  now  presented  in  all  its 
original  perspicuity  of  thought,  and  with  all  its  original  inaccu- 
racies, in  minor  points,  upon  its  head. — J^tw  Mon/thly  Magazine 
No.  12. 


•    Art.  17. — The  Royal  Military  Calendar.     5  Vols.  8vo.  London. 

This  work  embraces  the  actual  services  <rf  above  two  thou- 
isand  officers,  with  official  accounts  of  all  the  actions  for  which 
honorary  distinctions  have  been  conferred  on  any  of  them.  To 
military  men  it  must  be  a  most  desirable  and  gratifying  manual : 
and  all  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principal  mili- 
tary events  connected  with  the  history  of  their  own  country  du- 
ring the  last  century,  may  refer  with  pleasure  to  this  detail  of 
them. — Ibid. 


Art.  18.-—.^  complete  Collection  of  ike  Treaties  and  Cowoentions  at 
present  sutbsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers, 
Compiled  from  authentic  Documents,  by  Lewis  Hertslet,  Esq. 
Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London. 

These  treaties  have  been,  we  understand,  officially  transmit- 
ted for  the  information  and  guidance  of  British  Ministers  and 
Consuls  abroad,  of  the  Governors  of  Colonies,  and  of  the  Cap- 
tains of  King's  ships  on  foreign  service ;  a  sufficient  testimonial 
of  their  probable  usefulness  to  those  who  are  placed  in  impor- 
tant and  responsible  situations  under  government.  .  They  will 
likewise  be  found  interesting  to  the  commercial  and  sea-faring 
part  of  the  community  at  large,  insomuch  as  they  relate  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  repression  and  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  the  privileges  and  interests  of  the  subjects 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. — Ibid. 

Art.  19. — War  in  Greece.     8vo.     pp.  46.     London. 
This  pamphlet  advocates  the  character  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
as  worthy  their  illustrious  ancestors.   The  aiguments  respecting 
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file  indifference  shown  to  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate 
Christians  by  their  brethren  in  this  part  of  Europe,  who  are  so 
eager  to  convert  the  heathen  in  distant  lands,  and  subscribe  to- 
wards every  casualty  that  comes  within  the  course  of  natural 
events  in  countries  no  way  connected  with  them,  are  forcibly 
expressed,  and  grounded  on  incontrovertible  facts. — Ibid* 

Art.  20. — Travels  in  Palestine,  through  the  countries  of  Ba>8han  and 
Gilead,  East  of  the  River  Jordan,  By  J.  S.  Buckingham.  4to. 
pp.  553.     London. 

Mr.  Buckingham  combines  what  are  scarcely  ever  found  to 
meet  in  the  same  individual,  the  fearless  and  hardy  habits  of  a 
sailor  by  profession,  with  the  reading  of  a  scholar.  Early  smit- 
ten with  a  passion  for  travelling,  he  began  to  indulge  it  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  in  a  maritime  capacity,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  years  of  his  life  he  has  visited  most  of  the  places 
of  any  note  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  the  mass  oif 
his  observations  during  his  extensive  wanderings,  he  has  selected 
those  which  regard  Palestine,  and  the  country  which  surrounds 
it,  wherewith  to  commence  the  character  of  author.  That  part 
of  his  route  which  was  directed  through  the  country  of  Bashan 
and  Gilead,  East  of  the  River  Jordan,  has  hitherto  been  the 
boundary  of  all  our  knowledge  regarding  the  ancient  Judea.  As 
this  part  of  Mr.  B's  travels  is  the  most  attractive  in  itself, 
so  likewise  is  it  that  which  is  the  most  pleasingly  written. 
TTie  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerash,  its 
triumphal  arch,  its  naumachia,  temples,  theatres,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  groups  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pillars,  must  forcibly 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar,  who  will 
regret,  almost  as  keenly  as  the  author  himself  did,  that  the  jea- 
lous suspicions  of  the  Arabs,  anid  the  consequent  timidity  of  the 
guides,  should  have  prevented  him,  and  his  accomplished  com- 
panion Mr.  Bankes,  from  taking  more  than  the  view  they  pre- 
sent of  these  most  splendid  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Holy  Ci- 
ty presents  only  a  disgusting  picture  of  Turkish  arrogance  and 
Christian  knavery  and  profligacy.  All  the  friars,  to  a  man,  are 
discontented  with  their  office  ot  watching  over  those  sacred  re- 
mains which  probably  their  forefathers  bled  to  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  Pagans ;  and  among  the  various  reasons  assigned  by 
each  for  his  remaining  in  a  situation  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
such  as  want  of  money,  want  of  friends,  the  fear  of  offendine  the 
higher  powers,  or  the  utter  inabiUty  to  return  to  Europe  from 
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all  these  causes  combined,  not  (me  ever  thought  of  assigning,  as  a 
motive  for  his  endurance  of  the  evils  he  complained  of,  any  thing 
like  being  resigned  to  suffering  for  religion's  sake,  or  delighting 
to  remain  on  ground  hallowed  to  him  as  the  scene  of  his  Sa* 
viour's  ministry.  These  worthies  expressed  great  satisfactiou 
in  the  prospect  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  holy  Inquisition, 
spoke  of  Ferdinand  in  such  terms  of  eulogium  as  bigotry  and 
cunning  together  prompted,  and  praised  him,  above  every  thing 
else,  for  always  giving  twice  the  money  that  was  asked  of  him 
for  any  pious  purpose.  We  were  glad  to  find  that  our  present 
King,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  disgrace,  on  account  of  having, 
when  he  was  Prince  Regent,  sent  only  fifteen  hundred  poondB 
to  the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  present,  the  King  of 
Spain  having  just  before  sent  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
the  same  purpose.  Parsimony,  when  we  consider  the  knaves 
and  hypocrites  who  share  the  spoil,  could  not  be  better  practised 
than  in  this  instance. — Ibid. 


Art,  21. — A  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Events  vthick 
took  place  at  NapUi  in<  1820  and  1821.  Addressed  to  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  by  General  William  Fefe.     London. 

We  were  sanguine,  to  the  last,  in  the  success  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan stru^e;  and  after  its  sudden  and  extraordinary  failure, 
we  always  refused  to  join  in  the  wholesale  charge  of  baseness 
and  cowardice  against  the  people  of  Naples.  We  did  not  then, 
nor  do  we  now  believe,  that  there  is  any  nation  in  Europe,  who, 
afler  acquiring  freedom  by  a  revolution,  will  surjcender  that 
blessing  to  a  foreign  and  detested  despotism,  without:  a  fierce 
and  prolonged  defence.  We  believed  further,  that  th^  Neapo- 
litans were  a  brave  and  spirited  people,  who  would  fight  for  tb^r 
homes  and  liberty  even  better  than  some  other  European  na- 
tions. We  saw  also  in  the  manner  of  the  Revolution,  how  com- 
pletely a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  Reform  had  pervaded  every 
class  of  the  community,  before  the  blow  was  struck.  Added  to 
which,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  treachery  had  been  busily  at 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  displaced  cor- 
ruptionists  of  the  old  Court.  General  Pepe  has  confijrmed  all 
these  impressions,  has  completely  developed  the  treachery  to  a 
dreadful  extent,  and  has  defended  the  character  and  vindicated 
the  noble  exertions  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen ;  for  which, 
and  for  the  fine  feeling  and  manly  courage  displayed  in  his  own 
conduct,  he  has  our  gratitude,  esteem,  and  admiration. 
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The  unibrtunate  Murat  had  many  qualities  that  might  gain 
the  aflections  of  the  nation ;  but  his  government  was  after  all 
that  of  a  soldier^  and  he  was  a  foreigner,  placed  on  the  throne 
by  foreign  arms ;— an  offence  which  no  people  ought  ever  to  for- 
eet  or  forgive.  The  sect  of  the  Carbonari^  a  sort  of  political 
freemasons,  first  came  into  notice  under  his  government,  and 
would  certainly  ht^ve  ejected  him,  had  they  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  Austrians.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  in  1813  the  Carbonari  were  protected  and  encouraged  by 
Ferdinand,  who  was  then  employing  the  treacherous  policy  of 
his  fellow  Legitimates,  and  stirring  up  the  NeapoUtans  against 
Murat  by  the  most  earnest  and  expUcit  promises  of  a  Liberal 
Constitution  ; — ^promises  which  received  a  final  and  solemn  con*- 
firmation  when  his  Sicilian  Majesty  left  Palermo  to  reascend  his 
Italian  throne.  We  all  know  the  result :  he  broke  his  word  in 
the  most  impudent  and  profligate  manner.  He  set  up  the  old 
despotism  in  its  worst  form,  and  actually  concluded,  two  months 
only  after  his  Palermitan  Proclamation,  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
,£mperor  of  Austria,  binding  himself  to  permit  no  changes  which 
did  not  assimilate  with  the  Austrian  mode,  of  governing  Lorn- 
bardy! 

General  Pepe  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Avellino  and  Foggia;  and  he  proceeded  to  oi^n- 
ize  a  force  of  national  guards,  by  the  help  of  which,  and  the 
moral  spirit  constantly  inculcated  in  the  secret  societies,  (which 
by  this  time  included  the  most  respectable  and  distinguished 

{persons  in  the  state,)  the  formidable  public  robbers,  who  had 
ong  defied  the  feeble  exertions  of  the  court,  were  entirely  rooted 
out.  General  Pepe  had  a  further  view  in  the  formation  of  the 
national  guard — their  extreme  utility  in  the  inevitable  event  of 
a  Revolution ;  and  in  this  his  expectations  were  fully  borne  out 
by  the  result.  The  General  hoilrever  did  every  thing  in  his 
►power  to  prevent  a  premature  explosion,  by  which  blood  might 
have  been  shed  and  passions  excited,  disreputable  to  the  Ke- 
formers ; — an  anxiety  which  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  ibis 
brave  and  excellent  man,  who  had  suffered  severely  in  his  own 
person  from  tyranny,  and  yet  had  been  neither  inspired  by  re- 
venge, nor  spoiled  by  a  military  education.*    So  great  indeed 

*  General  Pepe  was  condemned  in  bis  youth  for  political  offences  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  of  the  island  of  Marettimo,  (an  old  eisiern  hollowed 
oat  of  a  rock  and  used  for  state  prisonersi)  where  he  actually  suffered  thr<ee  years 
Gonfinenienty  <<the  details  of  which/'  he  says  with  a  modest  and  highrminded 
brevity) «  would  make  humanity  blush."    After  the  late  restoration  h^  was  not 
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was  his  caution,  that  the  first  movement  took  place  some  hours 
before  he  had  intended  it.  ^'  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July 
(1820)  a  squadron  of  the  Regiment  of  Bourbon,  which  had  come 
to  Naples  tor  three  or  four  days,  sallied  forth  towards  my  head* 

Juarters  at  AvelUno,  proclaiming  the  Constitutional  Monarchy* 
tut  was  it  possible  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  cavalry  to  over- 
turn  the  system  of  absolute  power  which  had  lasted  for  ages  ? 
No,  Sire  !^' 

The  following  defence  of  the  Carbonari  is  the  most  pithy  and 
complete  we  ever  saw. 

'  The  society  of  Carbonari  has  been  depicted  in  frightful  colours, 
but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  by  the  mercenary  slaves  of  absolute 
power  I  Previous  to  its  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  every 
change  and  popular  movement  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  pillage  and 
crimes.  After  its  introduction  among  us,  the  people  became  prudent 
and  moral.  If  any  wretch  belonging  to  this  society  took  part  in  the 
assassination  of  Giampetro,  that  would  only  prove  that  in  societies  ac- 
tuated by  the  strictest  morality,  wicked  men  may  contrive  to  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  society  of  Freemasons,  of  which  the  Carbo- 
nari is  only  a  branch,  has  frequently  been  under  the  disagreeably 
necessity  of  expelling  from  its  body  men  whose  infamous  conduct  has 
proved  tbem  unworthy  to  belong  to  it.. ..It  should  be  recollected  that 
it  was  introduced  by  an  absolute  government^  who  propagated  it  in 
our  kingdom  as  long  as  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Sicily,  had  occasion 
for  it.  Far  from  excommunicating  the  Carbonari,  the  church  at  that 
time  caused  it  to  be  preached  by  the  monks  and  priests,  that  the  exhi- 
biting the  signs  of  a  Carbonaro  was  sufficient  to  make  St.  Peter  open 
the  gates  of  Parddise.' 

The  perfect  good  order  and  bloodless  quiet  with  which  the 
Revolution  was  brought  about — the  consciousness  evinced  by 
Ferdinand  and  his  Court  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  sub- 
mission to  the  popular  demands — the  universal  refusal  of  the  re- 
gular troops  to  fight  against  the  Reformers  in  arms — and  the 
general  hearty  joy  which  followed  the  constitutional  triumph^ 
— all  these  could  not  be  denied ;  but  then  we  were  told  it  was  a 

only  condemned  to  death,  but  the  Court  of  Naples  caused  hired  agents  to  foUow 
him  to  Spain)  where  they  propagated  the  rilest  slanders  against  him:  among 
others  that  infamous  story,  so  eagerly  copied  by  English  papers,  of  hif  having  car- 
ried off  the  army  chest.  <'  A  calumny  so  atrocious  would  have  excited  the  laugh- 
ter and  contempt  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  but  the  case  may  be  widely  different  in 
coontries  at  a  distance.  Your  Majesty  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  chest  in 
question  was  delivered  utUouchtd  to  the  Paymaster-general  Gazzera,  and  that  I 
left  in  it  sums  which  were  due  to  me,  as  indemnities  attached  to  my  command, 
which  I  never  dreamt  of  retaining,  having  then  far  different  considerations  at 
heart." 
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militaiy  insurrection  ;  and^tfae  paternity  of  the  Holy  Allies  was 
anxious  to  protect  Europe  from  an  example  of,  insubordination 
among  armies!  If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  prove  how 
perfectly  free  from  all  taint  of  crime  or  violence  the  Revolution 
of  Naples  was,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  adoption  of  so 
wretched  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  Conspiracy  of 
Despots.  But  how  much  more  disgusting  was  it,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Tory  journals,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  the  press  and  go- 
vernment, took  up  and  repeated  this  vile  cant,  this  impudent  ca- 
lumny !  Had  they  forgotten  that  the  Brunswick  Family  sits  on  the 
British  throne  by  virtue  of  a  Revolution  effected  by  a  foreign 
force^  in  conjunction  with  the  army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  the 
Protestant  part  of  the  country  ?  And  does  it  become  the  adhe- 
rents of  that  Family,  with  the  phrase  of  "  Glorious  Revolution'' 
always  in  their  mouths,  to  be  abusing  the  still  more  glorious  Re- 
volution of  Naples  for  what,  if  it  were  a  crime  in  Italy  in  1820, 
must  have  ruined  the  character  of  England  in  1688,  and  made 
the  House  of  Hanover  a  succession  of  usurpers  ? 

The  history  of  what  occurred  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
Austrian  invasion  is  indeed  a  melancholy  one*  The  Executive 
was  divided  and  inert :  and  the  Regent,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  lamentably  weak  person,  was  reduced  to  a  stupid  inactivity  by 
the  idea  of  fighting  against  invaders  into  whose  arms  the  slippery 
old  dotard  his  father  had  thrown  himself*  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  was  so  greal:  and  universal  as  warranted  the  most  con- 
fident anticipations  of  triumph.  The  provinces  were  maintain- 
ed in  perfect  order  without  military  aid,  (a  thing  unknown  under 
the  old  despotism.)  A  guard  of  safety  was  organized  at  Naples 
— "  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  other  capi- 
tal of  Europe'^— clothed  and  maintained  in  active  service  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense.  The  fatal  error  was  committed  of 
letting  the  King  go  to  Laybach. 

The  only  fighting  that  took  place  was  in  the  Abruzzi,  where 
General  Pepe  commanded ;  and  so  far  from  wonderipg  why 
there  was  so  little  resistance,  it  is  surprising  how  fifty  men  were 
kept  together  on  the  advance  of  the  Austrians.  The  General 
had  a  frontier  of  150  miles  to  defend  against  the  heavy  columns 
of  the  enemy,  with  a  few  battalions  of  regulars  and  some  half- 
clothed  and  half-fed  militia.  He  was  without  money  or  stores. 
His  soldiers  were  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the  snow,  in  which  he 
himself  had  nearly  perished.  The  Austrian  General  Frimont 
wUs  employing  spies  and  circulating  proclamations  in  bis  owri 
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and  tiie  old  Kine|8  name,  to  induce  the  militia  to  disband,  and 
to  corrupt  the  officers  by  bribery  and  promises ;  both  which  re- 
sults, assisted  by  the  desperate  state  of  afiairs,  were  produced  in 
several  cases.  Under  all  these  disheartening  circumstances  the 
first  rencontre  took  place  at  Rieti ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  com- 
mands the  greatest  admiration,  ^'  that  the  Neapolitans  supported 
for  seven  hours  a  very  brisk  fire,  and  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
(on  which  the  Austrians  particularly  pride  themselves)  failed  in 
all  the  charges  which  it  attempted  to  make  on  them.''  The  re^ 
treat  which  of  course  followed  was  attended  with  a  result  that 
all  mUitary  men  were  prepared  for— namely,  the  impossibiUty 
of  keepin^together  the  militia  and  raw  levies.  Yet  the  R^ent 
and  the  Government  were  so  terrified  by  this  first  misfortune, 
or  so  Uttle  devoted  to  the  cause,  that  Ihey  abandoned  tiie  coun- 
try to  its  fate.  This  conduct  was  quite  as  shsuneful  as  their  for- 
mer neglect. 
These  facts  surely  afibrd  no  ground  for  imputing  to  the  Nea- 

Eolitans  the  baseness  of  cowardice  at  such  a  moment.  It  has 
een  the  fate  of  every  nation  struggHng  for  liberty,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  against  the  regular  armies  of  tyranny,  to 
meet  with  similar  reverses  at  first.  Yet  a  prejudice  hascer* 
tainly  spread  abroad  against  the  unfortunate  people  of  Naples 
on  this  score,  which  required  such  a  Narrative  as  me  one  before 
us  to  dispel ;  and  certainly  most  complete  and  unanswerable  are 
the  arguments  of  its  author.  ^'In  1811,"  he  observes,  ^^the 
soldiers  of  the  Prussian  army,  now  so  distinguished,  blushed  to 
call  themselves  Prussians.  If  we  look  farther  back,  we  diaH 
find  that  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  Russians,  under  Peter 
the  Great ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  the  Americans  under  Bo- 
livar have  met  in  the  beginning  with  more  serious  reverses 
than  have  befallen  the  Neapolitan  militia  at  Rieti."  Above  id^ 
think  of  the  early  repulses  of  the  French,  even  in  the  full  and 
impetuous  tide  of  their  first  violent  revolutionary  impulses. 

It  isan  honest  and  manly  Narrative,  which  a  love  of  truth  and 
a  desire  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  unmerited  obloquy  ham 
drawti  from  General  Pepe.  He  has  fully  succeeded  in  his  pur* 
pose,  and  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  interests  of 
teiaiamty, — ^meriting  not  only  the  gratitude  of  his  compatriots^ 
but  that  of  the  whole  European  public.  Bold,  resolute,  uniting 
an  enthusiasm  almost  romantic  with  the  steadiest  judgment,  he 
has  laboured  for  his  country's  good  under  aU  circumstances  of. 
suffering,  of  threats,  of  temp^tions.    As  the  wise  and  modeFate 
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leader  of  tbe  Revolution  of  Naples,  his  name  would  go  down  to 
posterity  along  with  those  of  Quiroga,  Riego,  and  Sepulveda ; 
aft  ibe  patient  and  dignified  sufferer,  the  inflexible  patriot,  the 
ganerous  and  philosophic  soldier,  he  has  earned  a  reputation 
and  an  immortality  of  his  own. — Examiner^  Jan.  1822r 

Art.  22. — Memoirs  of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Speond.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  from  the  origi- 
nal MSS.     2  Vols.     4to.     London. 

Until  within  these  few  years,  the  French  were  supposed  to 
bear  away  the  palm  in  that  slipshod  mixture  of  histor}',  hiogra* 
fSbjy  and  anecdote,  which  is  usually  given  to  the  world  under 
die  denomination  of  Memoirs.  Those  who  in  habit,  manners, 
ahd  opinions,  approach  nearest  to  the  French,  most  excel  in  thits 
composition — ^tbat  is  to  say,  people  of  a  certain  radtj  who  by  a 
conventional  system  of  manners  and  deportment,  resemble  one 
another  throughout  Europe.  The  whole  secret  of  these  man- 
ners consists  in  a  species  of  polite  insincerity  and  external  for- 
bearance ;  but  as  nature  will  not  be  balked,  in  proportion  aft 
die  is  unreasonably  repressed,  will  she  break  out  into  covert 
aktire,  sty  observance,  and  remied  duplicity.  Chesterfield,  H. 
Walpole,  and  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  are  all  instances  of  &is 
truth  in  England,  and  almost  every  body  of  the  olden  time  in 
France.  The  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  British  theory  of  govern- 
ment, no  doubt  exceedingly  qualifies  the  written  consequences 
in  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  frivolous  instruction  of  a 
Chesterfield,  a  manly  and  British  spirit  is  occasionally  predomi- 
nant ;  sxiA  something  of  native  and  eenuine  principle  will  ofteit 
qualify  the  puerile  personality,  fiddle-faddle,  and  fondness  for 
little  wit,  of  Horace  Walpole.  As  to  Lady  Mary,  she  was 
more  of  a  man  than  either  of  them ;  but  all  three  abound  in  the 
prejudice  of  station,  and  in  that  sort  of  detraction,  irony,  and 
persifiage,  which  is  at  once  so  malicious  and  so  attractive. 
IVhilst  so  adapted,  however,  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  relish  for  the  piquant  and  sparitling,  we 
doubt  if  this  class  of  writers  be  favourable  either  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  principle,  or  to  the  establishment  of  general  truths.  An 
exhibition  of  the  springs  which  move  very  artificial  life  may  be 
itanusin^,  without  being  instructive ;  and  tend  rather  to  confound 
tilan  inform.  In  looking  at  the  progress  and  fate  of  nations,  the 
fieaks  and  fancies  of  the  mob  of  the  powerful,  the  wealthy  and 
tbe  fashionable,  seem  but  to  resemble  liie  gambols  of  the  ephe- 
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mera  of  die  pool,  and  to  have  the  slightest  possible  connectioii 
with  the  less  visible  but  ever  moving  current  of  circumstance, 
by  which  that  fate  is  regulated.  In  looking  at  the  old  body  of 
French  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  downward^, 
how  little  of  general  truth  is  to  be  collected — ^how  little  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  an  anticipation  even  of  mighty  event  which  may 
be  very  near  at  hand  1 

Those  readers,  to  whom  the  liveliness  and  anecdote  of  this  au- 
thor form  the  chief  attraction,  will  look  blank  at  a  great  portion 
of  parliamentary  detail,  and  allusions  to  petty  and  unimportant 
party  manoeuvre ;  but  so  larded  is  this  meagre,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
neither  very  candid  nor  very  able  statement,  with  anecdote, 
bon-mot,  and  secret  history,  the  disappointment  of  the  lighter 
student  will  be  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  more  grave  per- 
sonage, who  looks  to  it  for  a  magazine  of  important  historical, 
document.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Orford  as  a  politician,  ap- 
pearr  to  us  to  have  been  of  no  very  high  order,  a  case  very  com- 
mon with  Dilkttanti  and  dabblers  in  virttu  His  appreciation 
of  public  men  and  of  their  conduct  in  this  publication,  is  capri- 
cious, contradictory,  and  inconsistent  in  the  extreme ;  and  he 
is  evidently  governed  by  nothing  but  his  humour  at  the  inoment 
of  writing. 

Our  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  these  Volumes  are 
to  be  prized  for  precisely  what  the  Letters  of  the  Noble  Author 
are  so  valued — ^the  brilliancy  and  piquancy  of  their  scandal,  de- 
traction, secret  history,  whimsicality,  anecdote,  and  bon-moL 
The  only  difference  is,  that  these  precious  baubles  are  some- 
what more  obscured  by  heaviness  in  the  setting,  from  which 
follows  the  necessary  consequence,  that  they  will  be  purchased  at 
a  higher  price.  This,  however,  cannot  be  too  much  for  the  gens 
comme  ilfaui,  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  pleasant  portion  of 
wit  and  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  another's  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  the  fathers  and  mo« 
thers  of  the  same. — Examiner,  March,  1 822. 

Art.  23. — Beobactungen  auf  Reison  in  vnd^ausser  DeuUMand  von 

D.  A.  H.  NiEMEYER. 

Hamburg  is  the  native  place  of  D.  Ai^ustus  Herman  Nieme- 
yer,  who  offers  to  the  European  public  a  series  of  Observations 
rnade  daring  his  Travels  in  and  out  of  Qermany,  and  of  Refiec" 
tions  on  the  Ikents  and  Persons  of  his  own  Times.  He  states, 
in  a  preliminary  discourse,  that  he  is  now  nearly  seventy  years 
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of  aee,  lliat  he  enjoys  a  lively  memory,  and  recollects  the  ori- 
ginal impressions  made  upon  him  by  successive  political  occur- 
rences from  the  battle  of  Rossbach  to  the  death  of  Napoleon ; 
and  he  proposes  to  conmient  on  what  still  appears  to  him  im- 
portant among  his  various  reminiscences.  A  beginning  is  made 
with  those  Travels  in  England  which  first  elevated  the  author's 
point  of  view  above  national  considerations  to  the  European 
level. 

The  author  learnt  English  of  his  school-fellow,  Samuel 
Thornton,  whom  he  met  fifty  years  afterwards  in  London,  a  di' 
rector  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Young  Thornton  gave  him  a 
Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  he  records  the  strong  impression 
made  on  hink  by  the  funeral  service,  and  especially  by  the  sen- 
tence, ^  We  commit  this  body  to  the  ground ;  earth  to  eapth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.'' 

Mr.  Niemeyer  was  sent  to  the  university  in  1771,  but  hurries 
over  his  college  years  without  specifying  the  object  or  place  of 
study,  which  was  probably  Halle.  Fragments,  dated  1770,  but 
indited  afresh,  describe  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Bremen,  in 
which  last  town,  he  laments  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  realized 
that  coalition  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  churches,  under  a 
form  of  lituigy  comprehending  Unitarians,  which  throughout 
Protestant  Germany  has  almost  every  where  else  taken  place. 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Olbers,  from  whose  brain  sprang 
the  planet  Pallas,  is  characterized  as  an  active  and  benevolent, 
physician.  Under  the  great  church  at  Bremen  is  a  catacomb 
called  the  Bleykeller.  Anciently  it  was  customary,  if  any  fo- 
reigner died  at  Bremen,  there  to  place  the  body  until  ordeis 
concerning  the  interment  could  be  received  from  the  kinsfolks. 
Bodies  so  deposited  did  not  putrefy,  but  changed,  as  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Toulouse,  into  a  sort  of  mummy.  The  corpse  of  a 
Countess  Stanhope,  not  yet  claimed  by  the  family,  has  been  pre- 
served there  above  200  years.  The  Rathskellerytomons  for  its 
huge  casks  of  old  hock,  is  also  described,  and  the  wine  is  com- 
pared, in  the  words  of  Klopstock,  to  the  German  character — 
*^  Glowing,  not  boisterous,  clear,  strong,  and  void  of  empty 
foam." 

Fragments  of  a  journey  in  Holland  succeed,  which  are  dated 
in  1806.  As  characteristic  of  the  religious  turn  of  the  people, 
it  is  stated,  that  a  family  Bible,  edited  with  explanatory  notes 
by  the  learned  orientalist.  Dr.  Palm,  at  Leyden,  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  3000  persons.    After  visitiog  Amsterdam  and 
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Rotterdam,  Mr.  Niemeyer  embarked  at  Helvoetsluys  for  Har- 
wich, which  he  reached  in  fifty^^ax  hours.  He  lands,  laughs  ftt 
.the  Martello  towers,  dislikes  tibe  squat  compactness  of  an  En« 
glish  dwelling,  ascends,  with  ^reat  adkniration  and  delight,  the 
London  coach,  of  which  a  vignette  engraving  is  given.  The 
ever*thickening  throng  of  bouses,  carriages,  and  men,  which  an* 
noance  the  approach  to  the  metropohs,  produces  a  shining  im-* 
pression.  The  foot-pavements  and  the  shops  dazzle  in  their 
turn.  At  length,  the  general  features  grow  familiar,  and  the  de- 
tails of  admiration  succeed. 

In  the  chapter  on  Manners,  some  curious  remarks  occur  on 
tiie  singular  way  in  which  the  English  spend  their  Sunday.  No 
other  Protestant  nation,  no  other  Christian  nation,  keeps  the 
sabbath  in  so  unjewish  and  unscriptural  a  manner.  The  litera- 
ry ignorance  of  John  Knox  appears  to  have  occasioned  this  un- 
classical  blunder,  which  is  now  consecrated  by  habit  and  by  law. 
The  Jews  at  all  periods  have  interpreted  the  decal(^e,  as  com* 
manding  a  merry  holiday  on  the  sabbath,  a  relaxation  from  toil^ 
a  suspension  of  cares,  an  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  a  cheer  to 
the  bodily  frame.  They  danced  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord  in 
Shiloh,  (Judges  xxi,  19.)  These  eariy  dances  of  worship  did  not 
at  all  accord  with  later  ideas  of  decency ;  for  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  Obed-edom,  (2  Samuel,  vi,  20,) 
the  daughter  of  Saul  reproached  the  king  with  having,  like  one 
of  the  vulgar,  uncovered  himself  shamefully.  After  me  building 
of  the  temple,  a  greater  d^ree  of  refinement  and  decorum  was 
introduced,  and  the  sacred  dances  were  confided  to  an  appropri* 
ate  trained  band  of  dancers ;  but  these  ballets  were  continued 
as  a  part  of  weekly  worship ;  and  some  of  the  psalms  were  set 
to  minuet  and  jie  tunes,  for  the  purpose  of  being  performed  da* 
ring  the  dance ;  lor  instance,  the  149th,  (&ee  ^Lorin^s  comm^i* 
tary,)  and  the  150th.  These  dances,  accompanied  widi  songs, 
were  gradually  improved  into  operas,  which  were  regularly  ex* 
hibited  on  sabbath-days  in  the  temple  itself;  and  some  of  these 
operas  had  so  Aristophanic  a  character  as  to  have  represented 
the  scouting  of  Heliodorus.  After  the  conquest  of  Judea  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  the  Greek  language  became  86 
prevalent  at  Jerusalem  that  these  sacred  dramas  were  given  in 
Greek,  and  among  the  Apocrypha  has  been  preserved  a  chorus 

.  *  In  ittroque  psalmo  nomine  chori  intelligi  poise  cum  certo  instrumento  homines 
ad  sonum  ipsius  tripudiantes :  and  agmrii  ^^  tripudio;  sen  de  mnldtudine  sultan* 
tirnn  et  eonciiiQentiura>  minime  dubito. 
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of  one  of  &em,'  entitled  the  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children* 
Ezekiel,  a  Jewish  poet,  who  flourished  about  fody  years  before 
Christ,  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  of  which  firagmenta  remain.  The  Spanish  mystery,  Las 
ProfeHas  de  Daniel^  has  perhaps  traditionally  preserved  another 
canvas  as  ancient  as  Christianity. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  early  Christians  in  the 
least  swerved  from  the  notorious  practice  of  the  Jews,  or  that 
^y  objected  to  sacred  dramas  and  mysteries  on  Sundays,  when 
these  were  compatible  with  their  own  religion.  All  temples 
were  then  theatres ;  and  it  was  against  frequenting  pagan  tem- 
ples that  the  declamations  of  the  mhers  were  directed.  Chri«« 
tianity  was  first  taught  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  by 
means  of  the  stage.  The  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  of  the 
first  missionaries  had  familiarized  the  prominent  incidents  of 
biblical  history,  long  before  the  art  of  reading  could  iiave  been 
called  in  to  communicate  the  chronicles  themselves.  If  mo- 
dem missionaries  had  as  much  zeal  and  sense  as  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  would  adopt  in  savage  nations  the  same 
jnethod  of  address,  and  would  represent,  chiefly  in  pantomime, 
and  with  illustrative  scenery,  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  £x- 
:odu8,  the  adventures  of  David,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Re- 
ligion is  less  beloved^  and  the  stage  less  moral,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  their  original  alliance.  Let  it  not  be  feared 
that  religion  would  be  degraded  by  thus  mingling  with  our  plea* 
mres ;  this  depends  on  the  skill  and  excellence  of  the  poet. 
Who  that  has  seen  Racine's  Athalie  p^ormed  at  the  opera- 
house  in  Paris,  but  miUst  allow  that  one  evening  spent  at  such 
an  exhibition  impresses  more  indelibly  the  finest  passives  df 
scripture,  (read  the  chorus  Ttmi  Puniver^  est  plem  ae  sa  magni* 
ficence^)  and  enlivens  more  powerfully  a  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  piety,  than  a  month's  attention  to  the  lessons  at  church  ?  An« 
6dier  valuable  end  is  attained.  By  the  learned  and  appropri* 
ate  character  of  the  decorations,  a  curious  knowledge  of  Jewish 
habits  and  ceremonies  is  widely  scattered  among  &e  people, 
and  distinctly  engraved  on  the  memory.  The  pulpit  often  la- 
bours to  communicate  such  information :  but  how  slowly,  how 
imperfectly  it  succeeds!  A  theatric  chorus  of  Levites  in  proces- 
sion, a  scenic  inside  view  of  the  temple,  teaches  more  at  a  glance 
concerning  Jewish  costun^  and  ritual  than  a  week'«  poring  over 
Godwin's  Mosh  and  Aaron.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  leasts 
and  as  a  mean  of  instructing  theol(^c  students,  who  m  England 
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are  lamentably  ignorant,  such  biblical  dramas  should  be  rega- 
larly  exhibited  before  the  youog  clergy. 

oat  in  England  such,  and  indeed  any  amusements,  are  igno- 
rantly  held  to  be  irreligious.     The  theatres  are  shut,  concerts 
are  /eemed  a  profenafion,  canfa  are  foAidden,  a  woman  may 
not  be  seen  to  knit  or  sew,  nor  a  man  heard  to  sing  or  laugh ; 
all  must  wear  the  face  of  gloom,  and  bear  the  ^nui  of  idleness ; 
many  seem  to  put  on  mourning.     No  books  but  of  a  spiritual 
cast  may  be  opened ;  no  parties  of  pleasure  made  for  jaunts  or 
festivity.     Much  neatness  of  dress  is  however  observed;  and 
the  women  of  the  inferior  classes  usually  pass  the  whole  Satur- 
day night  in  washing  the  linen  of  the  family,  that  their  husbands 
and  children  may  appear  cleanly  at  church ;  they  also  wash  the 
floors  and  stairs,  but. this  is  done  in  concealment;    No  one  rises 
early  on  the  Sunday.     Only  milk  is  suffered  to  be  sold.     The 
bakers  supply  no  fresh  bread ;  pious  persons,  however,  bake 
their  dinners  at  public  ovens,  or  dine  on  cold  meat,  in  order  to 
spare  their  servants  the  sin  of  cookery.    About  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  bells  of  the  churches  begin  a  funeral  toll,  which 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  increases  in  rapidity,  until  the  hour  of 
worship.     Then  are  first  seen  persons  m  the  street,  marching 
slowly  with  a  face  of  awe,  as  if  following  k  corpse.    They  are 
soon  hidden  in  the  temples,  where  priests,  pronounce  absolution 
in  a  white  robe,  and  exhortation  in  a  black  one ;  there  is  no 
other  ceremony,  the  congregation  kneels  to  pray,  stands  to  sing, 
and  sits  to  hear.    No  pictures,  no  statues  adorn  the  churches, 
only  monuments  of  the  dead ;  organs  are  rare.     About  twelve, 
the  worshippers  disperse,  and  mostly  wander  to  the  park,  or  to 
some  public  walk,  where  the  neatness  of  their  dress  will  be  ob* 
served.    Having  dined,  they  return  to  the  churches,  and  again 
walk  abroad.    No  person  should  frequent  the  streets  during  the 
hour  of  divine  service,  and  many  a  one  is  imprisoned  for  so  do- 
ing.   After  the  hour  of  tea,  there  are  evening  services ;  and,  sif- 
ter the  hour  of  supper,  many  fathers  of  families  compel  their 
children  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  a  sermon. 

All  this  dull  and  superstitious  formality^  disavowed  alike  by 
Christianity  and  by  reason,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  fast 
instituted  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  some  malignant  beinff,  who 
views  with  hostile  eye  the  h^piness  of  man,  than  of  a  festival 
intended  to  honour  a  benevolent  deity.  The  good  God  must 
delight  in  the  felicity,  not  in  the  mortification  of  his  creatures, 
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and  feel  that  heaven  is  paid  when  man  receives,  "  to  enjoy  is  to 
obey." 

Westminster  Abbey  is  described  with  detail,  and  an  engra- 
vii^  given  of  the  monument  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is 
amuch  greater  favourite  on  the  continent  than  the  equally  lewd 
but  less  tolerant  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  public  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, in  combining  for  so  many  useful  purposes,  is  held  up  to  fo- 
reign example.  The  Magdalen  Hospital  and  the  Asylum  are 
also  recommended  to  German  imitation.  An  account  of  Ac- 
kermann's  picturesque  publications  concerning  Great  Britain,  is 
given  with  elaborate  detail. 

,  On  the  whole,  however,  not  much  novelty  in  this  author's 
points  of  view  will  be  detected ;  he  rather  excels  in  common 
sense  than  in  originality. — Monthly  MagazirUj  March,  1832. 

Art.  24. — Europe\  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  present  Situation  of  the 
Principal  Powers^  with  conjectures  on  their  future  Prospects.  By  a 
Citizeti  of  the  United  States.     [Boston  &]     London. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  an  important  work,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance, 
under  this  comprehensive  title.  In  all  probability  the  writer  of 
this  volume  has  assumed  in  his  title-page  the  privil^es  of  an 
American  citizen  as  a  nom  de  guerre^  ana  indeed  his  style  is  by 
no  means  that  of  a  transatlantic  auttior.  The  view  which  he 
takes  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  (and  a  more  interestii^ 
period  has  perhaps  never  existied  in  its  annals,)  is  highly  Uberal, 
and  we  think  in  the  main  soundly  philosophic.  He  contends 
that  the  momentous  changes  which  have  been  wro\|ght  within 
the  last  half  century,  in  the  political  condition  of  almost  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  have  proceeded  from  none  of  those  tempo** 
rary  and  local  causes,  to  which, the  wishes  of  despots  would 
gladly  attribute  them ;  but  have  been  induced  by  the  operation 
of  the  great  principles  of  enlightened  freedom  and  improved 
knowledge  which  are  still  in  progress,  and  from  which  our  au- 
thor anticipates  still  mightier  effects.  The  chapter  on  Great 
Britain  contains  much  valuable  remark,  with  nothing  of  that 
harsh  spirit  which  has  been  displayed  by  some  of  the  American 
writers,  when  treating  of  our  institutions  in  comparison  with 
their  own.  Many  parts  of  this  volume  are  written  with  consi- 
derable eloquence.— JIfon/A/y  Magazine^  May,  1823. 
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Ajit.  $5. — MBfrwirM  of  her  Majesty  Qocen  Caroline.  By  John  Wilxs, 
;  Jun.     2  Vols.     8vo.     London. 

i  The  materials  for  these  memoirs  are  collected  from  Captain 

Ashe,  Mrs.  Robinson,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  Annual 
Register.  They  contain  little  but  what  has  been  already  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  thousand  different  shapes ;  this,  however,  is 
rather  in  their  favour,  for  whatever  is  given  as  original  or  addi* 
tional  matter  rests  on  such  "  brief  authority ''  that  it  can  only  be 
read  as  a  fiction,  which  may  be  deemed  probable  or  improbable, 
accdrding  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the  reader  on  the  sub* 
ject.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  any  one  to  resist  an 
inclination  to  smile  when  he  finds  the  most  important  documents, 
or  letters  of  the  most  confidential  nature,  given  on  the  slender  and 
doubtfiil  evidence  of  ^'  a  distinguished  character,"  a  ^^  dignified 
clergyman,'^  a ''  lady  of  rank,"  &c.  with  nowand  then  the  cautious 
proviso  of  "  since  dead,"  or  "  at  present  on  the  Continent,"  add- 
ed by  way  of  security  against  more  minute  inquiry.  The  most 
creditable  feature  in  the  work  is  the  professed  impartiality  of  its 
tone  in  politics,  though  even  this  is  carried  to  an  excess  that  re- 
duces its  characteristics  to  "  no  character  at  all."— '.AT^w  Month* 
iy  Magazine^  Feb,  1822. 

Aht.  26. — The  Royal  Progress.     A  Canto^  Tvith  ^ote$.     !2mo. 

London. 

Thb  late  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  has  given  occasion  to  this 
well-written  poem,  which  exhibits  a  kind  of  satire  very  rare  in 
modem  publications,  being  light,  elegant,  and  pointed,  without 
the  smallest  mixture  of  gros$ness  or  personal  malevolence.    The 

{>betry  is  accompanied  with  notes,  which  will  not  be  found  the 
east  entertaining  part  of  the  work,  and  which  fully  bear  the  au- 
thor out  in  all  his  assertions  of  the  crack-brained  sort  of  fervour, 
the  improtident  extravagance,  and  the  improbable  expectations 
oif  the  Irish  people  on  this  occasion.  They  are  chiefly  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Dublin  papers,  and  the  ministerial  prints  in 
our  own  country ;  their  truth  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  for 
*^  fiicts  are  stubborn  thii^s ;"  and  Uxej  afford  one  moire  instance 
of  the  foDy  of  excessive  and  ill'-judged  adulation. 

■  I  MiiWi    m  II  .1,.    I.  —I         I  ■ 

Aitt.fT. — Foeme.    By  Bernard  Bartow.     2d  Edition.     London. 

[Littell  ^  Henry,  Philadelphia.]    ' 

It  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret  with  those  who  kn6w 
Md  feel  how  effective  an  agent  Poetry  may  be  rendered  in  fur- 
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theriag  the  great  interest  of  morality  and  religion  ^  who  haye 
drank  instraction  mingled  with  all  that  could  minister  to  delight, 
from  the  bards  of  other  and  of  better  days,  and  have  hailed  aj^d 
blessed  the  union ;  to  behold  an  Art  thus  honoured  in  times  past, 
and  consecrated,  as  it  were,  on  the  altar  of  our  God,  prostituted, 
as  it  has  often  been  in  the  present  age,  to  the  worst  and  most  dp* 
basing  purposes  of  scepticism  and  impiety. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  delightful  is  it  tP  receive  a 
volume  of  poetry  which,  while  it  displays  talent  of  no  common 
order,  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  and  throughout  its  whole  tex- 
ture, sentiments  the  most  correct,  and  a  morality  the  most  pure. 
I  aitode  to  the  Miscellany,  whose  title  is  at  the  bead  of  this 
lurticle* 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  rel^ous  pro- 
fession  of  Mr«  Barton,  ^tnch  is  mat  peculiar  to  the  disciples  pf 
George  Fox,  that  such,  as  to  the  moral  tendency  of  his  poetry, 
would  be  the  result ;  an  expectation  in  the  highest  degree  ho- 
nourable to  the  sect  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  fully  warrant- 
ed, in  fact,  by  its  past  and  present  history.  That  a  society  of 
Christians  thus  remarkably  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  be- 
nevolence of  their  conduct ;  for  a  creed  which,  as  exclusively 
built  on  the  principles  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  toward 
meti,  seems  to  have  extinguished  within  theu*  bosoms  every  an- 
gry and  intolerant  feeling,  should  have  contributed  so  little  to 
the  stores  of  our  poetic  wealth,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
justly  lamented.  Yet  let  us  not  forget,  that  to  the  suggestion  of 
Ellwood,  the  companion  of  our  immortal  Milton,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Paradise  Regained  ;  and  that  from  the  pen  of  John 
Scott,  the  beloved  friend  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
have  a  volume  of  considerable  beauty  and  originality.  Since 
the  era,  however,  of  the  bard  of  Amwell,  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance in  this  department  of  literature  had  been  produced  by  the 
Quakers  ;*  and  it  remained  for  Mir.  Barton,t  and  subsequently 
for  Mr.  Wiffen,!  to  give  further  proofs  how  well  the  cultivation 
of  the  Muses  might  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
their  sect. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  small  astonishment,  that  attachment  to  an 

*  It  sbould  he  bere  recollected  that  the  Penas,  Granville  Fend,  En].,  and  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stocke  Park,  though  lineal  descendanli  of  the  Foooder  of  P«im- 
fljyWania,  do  not  profeu  the  same  reUgioue  faith. 

t  Many  of  the  Poeme  in  Mr.  Barton^  present  Collection  weae  published  S)ome 
years  ago  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  by  an  Amateur.*' 

t  The  author  of  «  Aonian  Hours/'  and  of  "  Julia  Alpinula." 
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art,  honoured  as  this  has  been,  bj  the  adoption  of  flie  sacred 
writers,  and  calculated  in  itself  to  give  added  beauty  and  ^ect 
to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  piety  and  devotion,  should  ever  have 
been  deemed  incompatible  with,  or  derogatory  to,  even  the 
strictest  creed  of  Christianity.  But  so  it  has  happened,  ttiat, 
both  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  the  world  at  lai^e,  have  but 
too  generally  united  in  considering  a  Quaker  Poet  as  somethii^ 
strange  and  anomalous, — as  a  being,  who  has  stepped  out  of  his 
place  and  character.  Of  a  persuasion  at  once  so  irrational  and 
tmjust,  so  unsupported  by  any  thing  which  the  nature  either  of 
religion,  of  poetry,  or  of  quakerism  can  supply,  Mr.  Barton  has, 
most  assuredly,  a  right  to  complain ;  and  in  some  verses  original'- 
ly  sent  to  me  in  manuscript,  he  endeavours  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices which  have  unhappily  wound  themselves  round  the  title 
of  ^^  ^  Quaker  Poet,^^  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  such  a  designation  is 
supposed  to  convey  an  expression  of  contempt  or  reprobation. 
^  Yes,'  says  our  poet,  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  and  affecting  enthu*^ 
Biasm, 

*  Yes,  I  contend  the  Quaker  Creed, 
By  fair  interpretation. 
Has  nothing  in  it  to  impede 
Poetic  aspiration. 

AU  that  fair  Nature's  charms  display 

Of  Grandeur,  or  of  Beauty ; 
All  that  the  human  heart  can  sway, 

Joy,  Grief,  Desire,  or  Duty  : — 
All  these  are  ours — The  copious  source 

Of  true  Poetic  feeling ; 
And  wouldst  thou  check  their  blameless  course  > 

Our  lips  in  silence  sealing  ? 
Nature  to  all,  her  ample  page 

Impartially  unfolding, 
Prohibits  neither  Saint,  nor  Sage, 

Its  beauties  from  beholding. 
And  thus  the  Muse  her  gifts  assigns 

With  no  sectarian  spirit ; 
For  ALL  the  wreath  of  fame  she  twines 

Who  fame  and  favour  merit.' 

Biit  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fame  here  bestowed,  and 
so  highly  and  so  deservedly  valued,  is  that  which  is  exclusively 
built  on  the  basis  of  morality.  From  the  few  specimens  which 
we  possess  of  Quaker  Poetry,  there  is  every  reason  to  wish  that 
the  disciples  of  this  sect  would  become  more  frequent  cultivators 
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of  an  art  which,  as  associating  all  that  most  effectively  acts  qpon 
ttke  heart  and  imagination,  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
for  forcibly  and  durably  impressing  on  the  universal  mind  the 
great  and  unchangeable  truUis  of  practical  morality. 

There  seems  a  reluctancy,  on  the  part  of  Quaker  Poets,  to* 
wards  adopting  the  more  popular  and  exciting  departments  of 
the  art,  those  for  instance  of  Epic  and  Dramatic  incident.  Thej 
have  almost  invariably  confined  themselves  to  the  province  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  nor  does  Mr.  Barton's  volume  form  an  ex- 
ception. It  contains  a  vast  variety  of  short  but  interesting  pieces 
on  some  of  the  most  momentous  topics  and  occurrences  which 
agitate  the  human  heart  alnd  feelings.  Among  these  are  two 
which  seem  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  opi- 
nions and  observances  peculiar  to  the  Author's  sect,  than  any 
other  in  the  collection.  They  are  entitled,  ^^  Verses  supposed 
to  be  written  in  a  Burial  Ground  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  and  "Silent  Worship."  The  fiwt  is  a  defence  of 
their  omission  of  epitaphs  and  tomb-stones,  as  tending  to  keep 
alive  useless  and  enfeebling  regret ;  and  the  second  a  vindica- 
tion of,  or  rather  an  eulogium  on,  that  doctrine  which,  attribu- 
ting every  thing  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit,  waives 
all  form  and  ritual,  and  oral  communication,  as  nugatory  and 
superfluous.  With  regard  to  the  former,  how^ver^  it  should 
be  observed,  that  a  record  of  the  dead,  if  his  virtues  were  such 
as  to  merit  recordal,  is  usually  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
monthly  meeting  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
thoudi  we  of  the  established  church  are  accustomed  to  a  more 
socisd  and  less  abstracted  mode  of  worship ;  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  system  of  a  silent  and  altogether  spiritual  wor- 
ship, as  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  an  assigned  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  God  to  each  individual,  as  a  sure  and  primary  guide,  is 
both  philosophical  and  beautiful. 

There  are  various  passages  also  interspersed  through  the  vo- 
lume, which  very  eloquently  plead  in  favour  of  other  and  equal- 
ly striking  peculiarities  of  Quakerism.  But  there  is  one  distinc- 
tion which,  as  conferring  the  highest  honour  on  the  members  of 
this  Sect,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  pass  in  silence ;  it  is  their 
total  freedom  from  the  spirit  ofpersecutiany  an  exemption  which^ 
when  we  consider  how  often  religion  has  been  disgraced,  and 
humanity  outraged,  by  a  contrary  line  of  conduct,  should  call 
forth  unqualified  praise.  This  is  a  lovely  and  invaluable  feature 
of  Quakerism.    On  this  plan  of  reposing  exclusively  on  the  es- 
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seatiak  of  piire  and  practical  Christianitj,  the  Qaakers  have 
sought  to  diatinguish  themselves  among  th^r  Eurojpeanbrethreii; 
and  it  is  upon  the  same  plan,  thoi^b  modified  according  io  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  have  regulated  their  religioiie  int^x^ourse 
'vritb  the  Indians  of  America,  endeavouring,  in  the  first  place, 
and  as  introductory  to  the  leading  facts  of  Kevelation,  to  point 
out  the  identity  of  their  respective  creeds  as  to  the  great  and 
everlasting  truths  of  Natural  Theology. 

In  a  volume  including  nearly  eighty  pieces  on  widely  difiTetent 
subjects,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  should  equally  attract  at- 
tention, or  gratify  the  expectations  of  the  reader.  But  it  ia  due 
to  Mr.  Barton  to  declare,  that  no  trifling  topic  has  been  admitted; 
that  what  has  occupied  his  pen  comes  home  to  our  business  aad 
our  bosoms  ;  and  that,  like  Goldsmith,  he  has  seldom  touched 
on  a  theme  which  he  has  not  rendered  more  striking,  either  by 
vigour  of  thought  or  beauty  of  expression.  Mjdtum  qtiod  teiigit^ 
n<m  omavit.  The  versification  is  u&ually  of  the  lyric  or  elegiac 
cast,  but  there  are  not  wanting  several  specimens  of  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  move  with  uncom- 
mon ease  and  dignity.  The  leading  character  of  his  poetry  is 
not  that  which  can  be  properly  designated  by  the  epi&et  dt- 
»criptive;  yet  scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  work  is  to  be 
fotmd  iM AOBR¥  vigorously  conbeived^  and  distinctly  and  vivify 
brought  out. 

Sentimestt,  in  the  best  and  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
asincludingmany  of  the  most  awful  and  interesting  truths  which 
belong  both  to  our  present  and  our  future  state  of  existence,  somI 
expressed  with  a  simplicity  which  endears  all  &at  it  wishes  to 
enrorce,  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  Barton's  book.  It 
treats  of  feelings  which  prepare  the  heart  as  well  for  the  pro- 
per enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  valuable  on  earth,  as  for  that 
more  perfect  happiness  which  may  await  us  in  another  world. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  this  bond  6f  similarity,  that  die  present  life  be- 
comes indissolubly  connected  with  that  better  one  which  is  to  fol- 
low ;  for  the  emotions  which  have  sprung  here  from  a  just  con- 
templation of  the  beauties  and  beneficence  of  creation,  dhall  not 
die ;  they  will  live  beyond  the  forms  to  which  they  owe  their 
birth.  This  doctrine,  as  involving  some  of  the  highest  specala^ 
tsons  that  relate  to  matter  and  spirit,  to  their  union  here,  and 
their  existence  hereafter,^  has  given  to  many  parts  of  his  compo- 
sition an  awfuUy  impressive  toriC;^  a  high  degree,  in  fact,  of  efliic 
sublimitv.  - 
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Oi  the  sublimel  J  moral  and  intellectual  lessons,  which  are  de* 
riyed  from  the  glorious  forms  of  external  nature,  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Barton  presents  us  with  many  happy  examples*  His  ad« 
dress  ^^  To  the  Moon,^'  a  subject  though  apparently  exhausted, 
be  has  rendered  interesting  by  fresh  trains  of  imagery,  and  by 
that  delightful  tone  of  morsu  inference  which  has  given  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  compositions  a  kind  of  pensive  dominion  over 
the  purest  and  gentlest  affections  of  the  heart.  A  theme  of  still 
greater  sublimity,  as  productive  of  many  of  those  indefinable 
emotions  which  thrill  through  our  bosoms  in  the  presence  of 
mysterious  and  illimitable  power,  opens  upon  us  in  our  author's 
address  '^  To  the  Winds,''  written,  I  understand,  in  a  dark  win- 
ter's night,  and  when  the  storm  was  nigh  enough  to  "murder 
sleep."  But  of  all  the  objects  which  nature  presents  fo  our  view, 
there  is  none  comparable,  ]n|>«int  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to 
the  ocean.  Whether  beheld  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  or  under 
the  aspect  of  commotion,  it  is  alike  productive  of  thoughts  which 
agitate  and  dilate  the  soul  with  awe,  and  fear,  and  wonder.  To 
express  the  feelings  and  conceptions  to  which  such  an  object  and 
its  associations  lead ;  must  be,  even  to  the  most  exalted  talent,  a 
work  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  has  notwithstanding  been  at* 
tempted  by  many,  but  as  might  be  concluded,  by  few  with  suc- 
cess. Among  the  number,  however,  who  have  risen  from  the 
effort  undefi^ted,  we  may  now  enroll  the  name  of  Barton,  whose 
poem  entitled  "The  Sea,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his 
collection :  and  it  has  given  the  impression  of  this  magnificent 
element  on  the  mind,  with  a  truth  and  energy  of  feeling  which 
have  seldom  been  surpassed. . 

Nor  has  Mr.  Barton  restricted  himself  to  the  works  of  Nature ; 
those  of  Man  have  alike  contributed  to  call  forth  the  enei^es  of 
his  mind  and  the  moral  painting  of  his  Muse.  To  a  contelnplg- 
tive  disposition,  indeed,  few  objects  afibrd  mor^  appropriate  gra- 
tification than  the  mouldering  reliques  of  departed  grandeur* 
There  is  a  silent  language  in  their  desolation  which  reaches  to 
the  heart,  and  we  bow  before  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  old,  humi- 
liated, but  rendered  better  by  the  awful  voice  of  other  years. 
The  poem  entitled  "  Leiston  Abbey"  has  a  claim  to  peculiar 
distinction,  and  as  possessing  striking  proofs  of  the  happy  art 
with  which  the  poet  has  blended  the  most  delightful  imagery  with 
the  most  touching  morality. 

Of  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  genuine  poetry,  of  the  great 
and  important  duties  it  is  calculated  to  subserve,  and  of  the  nigh 
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gratifications  it  has  the  means  of  conferring,  Mr.  Barton  has  li^n* 
self  spoken,  and  in  terms  which,  while  they  paint  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  the  sublimely  moral  features  of  the  Muse,  feelingly 
and  most  expressively  describe  the  consolations  which  await  on 
him  who  has  worshipped  her  aright,  and  who  has  consequently 
directed  her  powers  to  their  legitimate  end.  The  wish,  with 
which  his  poem  published  separately  last  year,  and  entitled  ^^  A 
Day  in  Autumn,^'  will,  I  am  confident,  not  remain  unfulfflled ; 
that  his  poetry  will  live  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wise  and  good,  and 
that  it  will  descend  to  a  distant  and  approving  posterity. 

*  I  ask  no  laurels  o*er  my  turf  to  wave, 

But,  when  the  sun  of  my  brief  day  be  set» 
I  would  not  so  all  softer  ties  out-brave 

As  not  to  wish,  when  those  I  love  be  met, 
For  me  that  cheeks  be  wan,  yid  eyes  with  sorrow  wet. 
And  should  some  portion  of  my  song  survive 

The  death  of  him  who  frames  it ;  may  it  be 
Such  only  as  may  keep  his  name  alive 

In  hearts  of  spotless  moral  purity, — 
Of  virtuous  feeling,  gentle  sympathy, 

And  elevated  thoughts ; — such  have  I  known : — 
May  these  but  cherish  my  lov'd  memory 

In  some  few  silent  hours,  when  left  alone. 
And  <<  fame's  obstreperous  trump,"  1  willingly  disown/ 

[From  "  Evenings  in  Autumn  j  a  Series  of  Essays,  Narrative  and  Mis" 
ce/toneottf.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.,  Author  of'  Literary  Hours,* 
*  Essays  on  Periodical  Literature,'  <  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,'  and 
<  Winter  Nights.'  "    London,  1822.  ] 


Art.  iS.—Yamoyden.  A  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  FhiUp.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Jambs  Wallis  Eastburn,  and  his  Friend.  New- 
York.     1820. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  «  bardic  lore"  we  came, 

And  met  coogeoia],  mingling  flame  with  flame ; 

Thus  miz'd  our  studies,  and  thus  join*d  our  name.— Pope. 

The  progress  of  American  literature  cannot  but  be  an  object 
of  deep  interest  and  generous  exultation  to  every  Briton  who 
knows  now  to  place  a  due  value  on  the  glory  resulting  to  his 
country  from  the  propagation  of  her  language,  and  her  letters ; 
for  it  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  a  most  deli^tful  consi- 
deration,  and  one  which  should  excite  amongst  our  authors  an 
increased  spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  of  England  is 
destined  to  be  that  of  so  lai^ge  a  portion  of  the  new  world. 
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VfkBt  a  field,  in  &ct,  for  the  diffusion  and  durability  of  our  lite- 
raiy  fame,  does  such  a  prodpect  hold  forth,  and  how  rationally 
niajr  we  credit  the  representatiou  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who,  alluding 
to  &e  epiAet  barbarian,  bestowed  on  our  immortal  Shakspeare 
by  the  foolislt  petulance  of  Voltaire,  thus  eloquently,,  and,  I 
Mve  no  doubt,  prophetically,  declares,  that  ^'when  the  very 
name  of  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  the  memory  of  the  language  in 
vrtiich  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  aiid  the  plains  of  Sciota,  shall  re- 
sound with  the  accents  of  this  barba,rian :  In  his  native  tongue 
he  shall  roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature  -,  nor  shall  the  griefs 
of  Lear  be  alleviated,  nor  the  charms  and  wit  of  Rosalind  be 
abated,  by  time.''— (£590^  on  Fahtaff.) 

Whatever  therefore  intimates  the  advancement  of  North 
America  in  letters,  taste,  and  geniiis,  ought  to  be  received  by  us 
widi  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure,  as  an  earnest  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  a  competition  for  literary  glory  may  exist  be- 
tween the  transatlantic  writers  in  our  tongue,  ^nd  those  of  the 
parent  country ;  and  diat  in  the  bosom  of  remote  ages,  when, 
in  obedience  to  those  changes  which  attach  to  every  earthly 
power^  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  passed  away,  her 
tallage  shall  be  spoken  and  her  literature  shall  live,  with  un^- 
decaying  vigour,  in  the  vast  and  adniost  boundless  regions  of  the 
great  western  continent. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing very  lately  received  a  small  packet  from  New- York,  Con- 
taming  two  vcdumes,  which  appear  to  me  to  place  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view  the  progress  which  poetry  has  been 
making  in  die  United  States.  Iney  were  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  life  and  character 
of  one  of  the  writers  of  the  includid  productions,  (Mr.  J.  Wt 
Eastbiim.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  "  Yamoyden"  was  composed,  the 
Editor,  and  Coadjutor  in  the  poem,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  detail  in  an  advertisement :  {which  is  quoted  as  given 
i]i  our  No.  5  of  the  Repository,  p.  53.  J 

We  are  further  told  in  this  advertisement,  which  is  dated 
Nov.  20th,  18S0,  that  flie  work  was  commenced  without  any 
preparatory  reacting ;  that  from  this  cause,  and  the  hasty  mode 
of  its  composition,  both  the  fable  and  the  execution  were  imper- 
fect, and  that,  when  the  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
collection  of  the  manusqript,  though  his  labour  in  so  doing  had 
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not  been  trifling,  he  did  nat  think  bimlself  at  liberty  to  mdce  any 
alterations  in  the  original  plot,  or  to  attempt  what  would  destroj 
his  deceased  friend^s  poetical  identity.  As  far,  howeter,  a« 
was  consistent,  witb  these  resttaints,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
eorrect  what  was  faulty,  both  in  matter  and  expression,  and  had 
been  le^,  in  consequence  of  consulting  several  works  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  poem,  to  make  some  additions  to  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  which  he  has  particularly  specified,  in  order  diat, 
as  they  were  hastily  added  m  the  course  of  transcription,  and 
printed  as  soon  as  written,  should  they  prove  defective,  the  dis* 
credit  might  attach  to  himself  alone* 
From  uie  import  of  these  communications,  the  reader  wiU  be 

Erepared  to  meet  in  ^^  Yamoyden''  with  some  incongruities  o{ 
tble,  and  inequalities  of  composition ;  nor,  indeed,  considering 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  woric  was  commenced  and 
completed,  could  any  other  result  be  expected.  But  he  will 
abo  find  in  this  poem,  what  he  may  not  have  indulged  the  hope 
of  discovering,  and  which  has  been  indeed,  at  all  tunes,  of  rare 
occurrence,  the  impress  and  animating  principle  of  true  genius ; 
passages,  in  fact,  of  splendour  and  beauty  which  might  redeem 
much  greater  defects  than  any  which  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
pardon  here. 

There  is,  moreover^  in  the  youth,  and  charactei*,  and  firiend- 
ship  of  the  two  writers,  and  in  the  premature  death  of  the  ori* 
ginal  ftuggestor  of  the  work,  who  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  somethii^  venr  highly  interesting  to  every  feelii^  mind. — 
In  the  Proem  to  "  Yamoyden,''  and  in  the  Conclusion^  the  Edi- 
tor has  indulged  in  some  beautiful  and  most  affecting  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother  bard.  From  these,  as  in  a  high  de- 
gree honourable  to  the  deceased,  and  equally  so  to  the  eenius 
and  talents  of  the  survivor,  I  shall  now,  pi^vious  to  entenng  on 
the  body  of  &e  woric,  select  a  few  stanzas.  The  Proem  thus 
opens: 

<  Go  forth,  sad  fragments  of  a  broken  strain. 
The  last  that  either  bard  shall  e*er  essay  I 
The  hand  can  ne'er  attempt  the  chords  agai^, 
That  first  awoke  them,  in  a  happier  day : 
Where  sweeps  the  ocean  breeze  its  desert  way, 
His  requiem  murmurs  o'er  the  moaning  wave ; 
And  he  who  feebly  now  prolongs  the  lay, 
Shall  ne'er  the  minstrel's  hallowed  honours  crave ; 
His  harp  lies  buried  deep,  in  Uiat  untimely  grave ! 
Friend  of  my  youth !  with  thee  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 


Mid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  roTe« 
O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams  ; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkHng  bosom  gleams 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage. 
For  ever  "lit  by  memory's  twilight  beama; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page. 
Beckon,  with  awful  port,  to  glory's  earher  age.' 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  any  reader  of  these  admirable 
lines,  that  characteristic  sketching  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, under  the  designation  of 

^  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  ever  lit  by  memory's  twilight  beams,'    > 
a3  it  is  a  picture  which  must  force  itself  upon  erery  classical 
mind. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Proem,  after  a  striking  description 
of  the  aborigines  of  North- America,  the  Ekiitor  reverts  to  his  re- 
cent loss,  again  expresses  his  intention  of  forsaking  the  thriftless 
fields  of  poesy,  and  gives  us,  under  a  simile  beautifully  imagined^ 
and  as  beautifully  expressed,  a  most  touching  representation  of 
the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  himself  and  his  late  la- 
mented associate. 

*  Friend  of  my  youth !  wit^  thee  began  my  song. 
And  o'er  thy  bier  its  latest  accents  die  ; 
Misled  in  phantom-peopled  realms  too  long,— 
Though  not  to  me  the  Muse  s^trse  deny. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  her  visions  to  descry,—  . 
Such  thriftless  pastime  should  with  youth  be  o'er ; 
And  he  who  loved  with  thee  his  notes  to  try. 
But  for  thy  sake,  such  idlesse  would  deplore, — 

And  swears  to  meditate  the  thankless.  Muse  &o  more^ 
But,  no !  the  freshness  of  that  past  shall  still 
Sacred  to  memory's  holiest  musings  be  ; 
When  through  the  ideal  fields  of  song,  at  will, 
He  roved,  and  gathered  chaplets  wild  with  thee ;      ^ 
When,  repkless  of  the  world,  alone  and  free. 
Like  two  proud  barks,  we  kept  our  careless  way, 
That  sail  by  moonlight  o'er  the  tranquil  sea ; 
Their  white  apparel  and  their  streamers  gay, 

Br^ht  gleaming  o'er  the  main,  beneath  the  ghostly  ray :— - 
s         And  downward,  ^,  reflected  in  the  clear. 

Blue  depths,  the  eye  their  fairy  tackling  sees ; 
So  buoyant,  they  do  seem  to  float  in  air. 
And  silently  obey  the  noiseless  breeze  ; 
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Till,  all  too  soon,  as  the  rode  winds  may  please. 
They  part  for  distant  ports  :  Thee,  gales  benign 
Swifl  wafting,  bore,  by  Hearen's  all-wise  decrees, 
To  its  own  harbour  sure,  where  each  divine 
And  joyous  vision,  seen  before  in  dreams,  is  thine.' 

In  a  still  more  deep  and  solemn  tone'does  he  resume  the  sub* 
ject,  in  the  stanzas  which  he  has  written  as  a  Conclusion  to  the 
whole  work,  connecting  the  death  of  his  friend  with' the  general 
lot  of  humanity,  and  the  transitory  tenure  of  all  earthly  great- 
ness* ^^  Sad  was  the  theme,''  he  exclaims,  alhiding  to  their  joint 
labour  of  love  in  the  construction  of  "  Yamoyden,'' 
*.Sad  was  the  theme,  which  yet  to  try  we  chose. 

In  pleasant  moments  of  communion  sweet ; 

When  least  we  thought  of  earth's  unvarnished  woes, 

And  least  we  dreamed,  in  fancy's  fond  deceit, 

That  either  the  cold  <grasp  of  death  should  meet. 

Till  after  many  years,  in  ripe  old  age ; 

Three  little  summers  flew  on  pinions  fleet. 

And  thou  art  living  but  in  me^iory 's  page. 
And  earth  seems  all  to  me  a  worthless  pilgrims^;e. 

Sad  was  our  theme ;  but  well  the  wise  man  sun|[, 
**  Better  than  festal  halls,  the  house  of  wo ;" 
'Tis  good  to  stand  destruction's  spoils  among, 
And  muse  on  that  sad  bourne  to  which  we  go. 
The  heart  grows  better  when  tears  freely  flow ; 
And,  in  the  many-coldfcftd  dream  of  earth. 
One  stolen  hour,  wherein  ourselves  we  know, 
Our  weakness  and  our  vanity, — ^is  worth 

Years  of  unmeaning  smiles,  ana  lewd,  obstreperous  mirths 
'Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  passed  %way. 
For  ever,  from  the  land  we  call  our  own ; 
Nations,  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day, 
Who  deemed  that  everlasting  was  their  throne- 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known  I 
SubUmer  sadness  will  the  mind  control. 
Listening  time's  deep  and  liielancholy  moan ; 
And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ;   , 

And  human  pride  falls  low,  at  human  grandeur's  goal.' 

In  this  stanza,  which  he  constructs  with  peculiar  grace  and 
beauty,  has  the  Editor  not  only  written  the  ^iroem  and  conclusion^ 
but  he  has  also,  in  the  same  metrical  form,  pres^ted  us  with  an 
introduction  to  each  canto  of  the  poen^f  From  theses -as  uncon- 
nected with  the  fable  of  Yamoyden,.  as  being  fabrica^  in  a 
measure  of  which  it  does  not  giv^  us  an  instance,  and  as  eihi* 
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bitiiig  at  the  same  time  the  talents  of  the  writer,  aa  a  descriptiTe 
bard,  in  a  very  superior  point  of  view,  while  they  indisputably 
prove  him  worthy  of  4he  poetical  association  under  which  he 
appears,  I  shall,  in  this  place,  as  best  suited  to  their  insertion, 
select  a  few  specimens.  The  description  of  Evening,  pr^xed 
to  the  second  canto,  is  finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness  and 
amenity,  and  with  several  touches  which  evince  a  masterly  hand, 
and  impart  an  air  of  originality  to  the  picture. 
[Here  those  introductory  stanzas  are  copied*] 
With  equal  powers  of  fancy  and  expression,  and  with  yet 
greater  energy  of  pencil,  has  he  given  us,  thovdi  in  a  still  more 
condensed  form,  a  night-scene  of  very  forcible  effect.  If  the 
prior  description  may.be  assimilated  in  its  style  of  expression  to 
the  mild  and  mellow  tinting  of  Claude,  the  latter  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sketch  in  the  school  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
[Here  the  introductory  stanza  to  canto  v.  is  copied.] 
To  this  portraiture  of  nature  under  one  of  her  most  wild  and 
awful  forms,  I  will  subjoin  what  must  be  deemed  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite contrast,  when  viewed  in  a  picturesque  light,  but  as  dis- 
playing a  lovely  and  adecting  delineation  of  the  influence  of  the 
female  character  in  mitigating  the  evils,  whether  physical  or 
moral,  which  accompany  our  pilgrimage  through  life.  As  the 
nieht-piece  was  a  prefix  to  the  fifth,  this  fascinating  little  sketch 
ushers  in  the  sixth  and  last  canto. 

'  WoMA5 !  blest  partner  of  our  joys  and  woes ! 

Even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  earthly  ill, 

Untarnished  yet,  thy  fond  affection  ^ows, 

Throbs  with  each  pulse,  and  beats  with  every  thrill  l 

Bright  o'er  the  wasted  scene,  thou  hoverest  still, 

Angel  of  comfort  to  the  failing  soul ; 

Undaunted  by  the  tempest,  wild  and  chill. 

That  pours  its  restless  aqd  disastrous  roll. 
O'er  all  that  blooms  below,  with  sad  and  hollow  howl  t 

When  sorrow  rends  the  heart,  when  feverish  pain 

Wrings  the  hot  drops  of  anguish  from  the  brow, 

To^ sooth  the  soul,  to  cool  the  bumii^  brain, 

O,  who  so  welcome  and  so  prompt  aa  thou ! 

The  battle's  hufried  scene  and  angry  glow,*-^ 

The  dea^-encircled  pillow  of  distress, — 

The  lonely  moments  of  secluded  wo, — 

Alike  thy  care  and  constancy  confess, 
Alike  thy  pitying  hand,  and  fearless  friendship  bless  1' 

I  shall  close  these  very  striking  proofs  of  the  Editor's  poetical 
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Sowers,  and  .of  his  complete  success  in  fhe  management  of  Ae 
penserian  stanza,  by  another  extract  from  his  Proem,  which 
as  descriptive  of  the  general  character  of  the  North-American 
aborigines,  may  very  appropriately  introduce  what  we  have! 
more  expressly  to  say  on  the  subject  and  execution  of  "  Yamoy- 
den*^'  I  will  only  add,  that  of  the  lines  I  am  about  to  quote,  I 
know  not  where  a  more  highly  finished  picture  can  be  found,  than 
what  is  included  in  the  last  two  stanzas ;  whether  theii;  versifi- 
cation, their  diction,  or  their  imagery  be  considered,  they  have, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  to  fear  from  rivalry  or  comparison. 
[Here  the  quotation  begins — 

*  *'  Earth  was  their  Mother ;" — or  they  knew  no  more ;' 

(see  the  poem,  p.  x.)    And  the  two-  finished  stanzas,  particularly 
alluded  to,  commence — ] 

*  Kind  nature's  commoners,  from  her  they  drew 

Their  needful  wants,  and  learnt  not  how  to  hoard,*  [^<^*] 
Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  the  pleasing  task  of  recording 
the  fi*ienaship  which  subsisted  between  these  amiable  and  ac- 
complished young  men,  and  in  so  doing  brought  forward  several 
passages  which  very  strikingly  prove  how  well  qualified  the 
writer  of  them  must  have  been,  not  only  for  the  duty  of  bringing 
"  Yamoyden"  before  the  public,  but  of  bearing  a  part  in  its  con- 
struction, I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  poem  itself. 

[A  history  of  the  sul^ect  of  the  Poem  is  now  given,  and  an 
outline  of  tifie  life  and  fortunes  of  ^'  Philip,  Sachem  of  Pokano- 
ket^' — ^wiih  a  quotation  from  Holmes^  American  Annals.  The 
critic  dien  proceeds  to  remark : — ] 

The  iable,  however,  as  betraying  several  marks  of  inconsis- 
tency and  haste,  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  poem,  whilst  of 
the  characters,  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  that  they  are  through- 
out supported  with  considerable  strength  and  discrimination. 
The  style  pnd  versification  are  manifestly  formed  in  the  school 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  frequently  exhibiting  very  happy  specimens 
of  a  bold,  free,  and  yet  harmonious  rhythm,  ana  occasionally, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
fitruction  of  the  work,. discovering  instances  of  slovenly  diction 
and  imperfect  metre.  There  are,  however,  in  this  poem,  with 
all  its  defects,  as  I  have  before  observed,  very  many  passages 
which  are  stamped  with  the  most  indubitable  proofs  oi  genius ; 

Eassages  which  show,  that,  if  Mr.  Eastbum  had  lived,  he  might 
ave  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  poetic  literature  of  Ids 
country;  passages  which  indicate^  along  with  those  which  I 
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bave  quoted  in  the  preceding  number,  tbat  the  Editor  may,  if  6o 
inclined,  reach  that  station  which  death  alone  prevented  lus  aUe 
and  amiable  coadjutor  from  attaining. 

It  diall  now,  therefore,  be  my  pleasing  duty  to  select,  as  evi- 
dence which  may  substantiate  the  praise  I  have  bestowed,  as 
many  of  the  passages  thus  aJluded  i&y  as  the  limits  of  my  paper 
wiU  allow ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  my  wish,  having  already  given 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Editor's  poetical  powers,  to 
bring  forward,*  in  the  first  place,  those  parts  of  the  poenx  which, 
either  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  Advertisement,  or  casually 
dropped  in  the  Notes,  may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  be 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Eastburn.  In  the  first  canto  of 
"  Yamoyden"  a  picture  of  Aquetnet,  or  Rhode-Island,  and  the 
opposite  shore  of  Pocasset^  is  touched  with. great  sweetness 
and  grace.  As  the  poem  was  avowedly  suggested  and  com* 
menced  by  Mr.  Eastbum,  and  his  friend  informs  us,  diat  with 
the  fourth  stanza  he  has  introduced  some  verses  relating  to  the 
'previous  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  we  may  safely  ascribe  the 
fines  prece(&ig  this  stanza  to  the  original  projector  of  the  wpric. 

[Here  the  same  quotation  is  ^ven,  which  was  made  in  our 
Review  of '  Yamoyden'  No,  5  of  the  Repository,  commencing :] 
*  The  morning  air  was  freshly  breathing, 
The  morning  mists  were  wildly  wreathing,'  [&c*] 

In  the  sepond  canto,  which  paints  in  very  vivid  and  pathetic 
colours  the  conjugal  affection  of  Yamoyden  and  Nora,  and  the 
despair,  of  the  latter  in  being  forcibly  carried  off  with  her  infant 
from  her  cottage  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  we  are  in- 
trodoeed,  for  me  first  time,  to  some  lyrical  effusions,  a  mode  of 
giving  variety  to  the  fable  to  which  the  authors  have  frequently 
Sad  recourse  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  work*  Of  these 
producticHis,  whose  spirit  of  poetry  is  such  as  uniformly  to  do 
credit  to  the  writers,  one  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Editor 
as  inserted  since  the  death  of  his  friend ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
there  are  three,  written  in  the  same  metre,  which,  from  an  allu* 
sion  in  the  notes  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  1  am  inclined  to 
attribute  td  Mr.  Eastburn.  The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  copy, 
is  founded  on  a  superstition  still  cherished  by  the  present  race 
of  Indians  called  Creeks,  who  believe,  that  in  the  vast  lake  from 
which  issues  the  river  St.  Mary,  and  which  occupies  a  circuit  of 
near  three  hundred  miles,  there  is,  among  the  many  islands  with 
which  it  abounds,  one  which  may  be  justly  termed  a  paradise  on 
earth*    [Note  to  Canto  II.  from  Bertram's  Travels*] — ^How 
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beautifally  Mr.  Eastbarn  has  availed  himself  of  this  supersti- 
tian,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  sung  by  Nora,  in  order  to  soo&e  her  sorrows  in  parting,  un- 
der circuoQstances  of  danger  and  apprehension,  with  her  befoved 
Yamoyden* 

[The  five  6tin2as,  commencing  :-**-] 

*  They  say  that  afar  in  the  land  of  the  west.'  [&c.} 

I  shall  now,  as  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  these  lines,  in-* 
sert  the  comparison  which  Mr.  Eastburn  has  very  ably  drawn 
between  the  genius  and  character  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket  and 
the  late  Emperor  of  France.  It  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  hero- 
ism, the  patriotism,  and  unsubdued  energy  of  the  American 
chieftain^  and  one  which  places  him  in  the  light  in  which,  there  is 
little  doubt,  he  will  be  considered  by  every  future  bard  and  his- 
torian. It  is  a  specimen,  also,  of  the  spirited  ^nd  harmonious 
construction  of  the  metre  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  poem 
is  written,  and  must  consequently  impress  on  t^e  mind  of  tixe 
reader  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  which  could,  at  so  early 
an  age  as  that  of  Inr.  Eastburn  and  his  friend,  exhibit  such  a 
mastery  in  numbers. 

[The  stanza,  Commencing :— ] 

« Thou  of  the  ocean  rock  V  [&c.  &c.] 

From  the  fourth  canto,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  detail  of 
fhe  religious,  magical,  and  sacrificial  rites  of  the  American  In- 
dians, and'which,  though  somewhat  too  long,  and  rather  inarti«- 
ficially  connected  with  the  business  of  the  poem,  is  written  wilji 
g^reat  stren^h  of  fancy,  and  splendour  of  expression,  I  feel  gra- 
tified in  being  able  to  select  a  lyrical  specimen  which  dispisLjSy 
indeed,  very  uncommon  powers.  It  is  entitled  The  Peophbcy, 
and  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Indian  Priest  whilst  under  the  sup- 

Sosed  influence  of  inspiration.  In  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  sub- 
mity  of  sentiment,  in  a  rich  and  sonorous  flow  of , versification, 
and  in  a  spirit-stirring  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  ex- 
hibits much  which  has  a  claim  to  very  distinguished  and  almost 
unqualified  approbation. 

[Here  the  whole  six  stanzas  arcj  given,  beginning  :* — '} 
^  O  heard  ye  around  the  sad  moan  of  the  gale. 
As  it  sighed  o'er  the  mountain,  and  shriek'd  in  the  vale  '2 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  prophetic,  who  past ; 
His  mantle  of  darkness  around  him  is  cast ; 
Wild  flutters  his  robe,  and  the  li^t  of  his  plcune 
Faint  glknmers  along  through  the  mist  and  the  gloom :'  t^.] 
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Having  thus  supplied  my  readers  with  some  specimens  of 
what,  I  have  reason  to  think,  is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Easthurn ;  specimens  which 
must  assuredly  give  birth  to  a  high  estimate  of  the  genius  and 
poetical  talents  of  their  author ;  f  conceive  it  in  justice  due  to 
the  Editor  and  joint  Composer  of  "  Yamoyden,"  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  admirable  proofs  of  his  powers  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  various  insulated  stanzas  annexed  to  different  portions 
of  the  poem,  to  produce  also,  from  the  body  of  the  work,  some 
instances  of  what  I  know,  from  the  prefixed  advertisement,  had 
originated  solely  from  his  pen ;  more  especially  as  they  cannot 
fail  of  showing  how  closely  approximated  were  these  young  men 
in  taste  and  talent. 

Amone^t  the  passages  pointed  out  in  this  .advertisement,  as 
being  additions  to  the  original  matter  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  IMu*.  Easthurn,  is  one  which  the  Editor  has  designated  by  the 
title  of  "  a  sermon/^  It  is  introduced  into  the  third  canto,  and 
placed  m  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  Priest  belonging  to  the  Set- 
tlers, who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  induced  to  emigrate  to 
America,  in  order  to  escape  the  religious  bigotry  and  persecur 
tions  which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  their  native  country. 
The  preacher  is  recapitulatii^  the  sufferings  of  those  who  ex- 
pired as  martyrs  mid  the  flames  lighted  up  in  England  by  the 
intolerance  of  papal  zeal,  and  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  island 
I  from  which  he  had  fled : 

'  O  En^and !  from  thine  earliest  age, 

Land  of  the  warrior  and  the  sage ! 

Eyrie  of  freedom,  reared  on  rocks 

That  frown  o'er  ancient  ocean's  shocks !'  [&c.— i&c  Poem.] 

These  lines,  though  in  their  opening  adumbrated  from  a  well 
known  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
yet  exhibit,  both  in  their  imagery  and  versification,  a  large 
share  of  vigour  and  spirit.  The  skill  of  the  Editor,  indeed,  not 
only  in  the  fabrication  of  the  octo-syllabic  metre,  but  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  varied  lyric  stanza,  is  strikingly  apparent 
i  in  the  parts  which  are  confessedly  the  produce  of  his  pen,  nor 

are  his  descriptive  powers  less  prominent  in  these  portions  of 
Yamoyden,  than  we  found  them  to  be  in  the  Spenserian  stanzas 
quoted  in  die  preceding  number.  Of  these  assertions,  the  an- 
nexed extract,  formii^  an  entire  stanza  of  the  sixth  canto,  and 
taken  from  a  part  of  which  he  has  acknowledged  himself  the 
inti^oducer,  will  aflbrd,  I  should  imagine,  very  adequate  proof. 
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<  His  boat  was  nigh ;  its  fragile  side, 
Boldly  the  'venturous  wanderer  tried  ; 
Along  they  shot  o*er  the  murmuring  bay, 
As  they  bore  for  the  adverse  bank  away;'  [&c.] 

t  have  thus  endeavoured,  by  a  pretty  extensive  adduction  of 
instances,  to  place  the  poetical  merits  of  Mr.  Eastbum  and  bis 
Friend,  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view ;  and,  from  what  has. 
been  brought  forward,  L  think  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  to 
many  of  me  qualifications  necessary*  to  constitute  the  genuine 
poet,  more  particularly  to  vividity  of  description,  and  energy  of 
versification,  they  have  established  a  just  claim.  They  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  assimilated  very  closely,  both  in  their 
powers  of  conception  and  execution,  and,  recollecting  how  un^ 
favourable  were  many  of  the  extrinsic  circumstances  which  ac- 
companied their  joint  ejflforts  in  the  composition  of '^  Yamoyden,'' 
they  have  produced  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  some  de^ 
fects  in  the  fabrication  of  its  fable,  and  some  indications  of  haste 
and  incorrectness  in  its  style  and  metre,'  will  obtain  for  itself 
not  only  a  considerable  share  of  present  admiration,  but  will 
long  preserve  the  memory  of  its  youthful  writers  on  the  records 
both  of  genius  and  friendship. 

[From  the  same,  by  Dr.  Drake.]  - 


Art.  29.^—7^  Judgment^  a  Fision.     By  the  Author  of  Percy's 
Masque.     8vo.     Eastbum.     New- York.     1821. 

— Mihi  Titus  eram  lato  tpatiarier  agro  :— 
Agmina  gemmatis  plaudunt  calestia  penotsi 

Pura  kriumphali  perconat  ethra  tubi.-<-MiLT09« 
I  seemed  to  wander  in  a  spacious  field  ;«- 
The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  nther  ringSi 
Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings. — Cowper. 

In  a  preceding  number  of  these  Essays,  my  readers  will,  no 
doubt,  recollect  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  entitled,  "-7%e  Judgment,  a  Vision,'^^  to  which  was  annex- 
eo,  on  my  part,  a  promise  of  taking  it  into  consideration.  It  is 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  now  enter  upon  the  redemption  of 
tUs  pledge,  fully  satisfied,  that,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  gratify  many 
besiae  myself.  The.  subject,  indeed,  seems  naturally  to  intro- 
duce itself  here,  having  just  closed  the  preceding  number  by  a 
very  striking  passage  on  the  necessity  of  a  Day  of  Retribution, 
both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view ;  and  the  poem  I  am 
about  to  enatiate  upon,  places  the  scene  before  us  with  a 
strength  and  distinctness  of  imagination,  with  a  vividity  and 
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£[>rce  af  colouring,  which  cannot  but  excite  emotions  at  once  in- 
tensely interesting  and  awfully  sublime. 

A  theme,  however,  more  arduous,  or  from  preceding  associa- 
tions, more  difficult  to  execute  with  propriety  and  effect,  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen ;  for,  as  the  author  has  observed  in  a 
short  notice  prefixed  to  his  work, 

*  Beside  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  the  subject  labours  under  a  disad- 
vantage too  obvious  to  have  escaped  notice.  It  has  so  generally  occu- 
pied Uie  imaginations  of  believers  in  the  Scriptures;  that  most  have 
adopted  respecting  it  their  own  notions :  whoever  selects  it  as  a 
theme,  therefore,  exposes  his  work  to  critisism  on  account  of  its  theo- 
logy, as  well  as  its  poetry ;  and  they  who  think  the  former  objection- 
able, will  not,  easily,  be  pleased  with  the  latter.  The  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  declare  opinions ;  but  simply  to  present  such  a  view 
of  the  last  grand  spectacle  as  seemed  the  most  susceptible  of  poetical 
embellishment.' 

Yet  undeterred  by  the  extreme  hazard  which  must  unavoida- 
bly attend  the  choice  of  a  topic  so  hallowed  and  momentous  in 
its  nature,  several  of  our  own  poets  have  ventured  to  essay  their 
powers  in  describing  the  horrors  and  the  mercies  of  the  Last 
I)ay«  Among  these  Young  and  Ogilvie  may  be  mentioned  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  couplet  raet^e,  and  Glynn  and  Bruce^  in 
blank  verse.  Of  the  production  of  the  first  of  these  poets,  John- 
son has- remarked,  that  while  ''  many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and 
few  are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the 
general  conception ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  dis- 
appointed is,  mat  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  general  obscu- 
rity of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses  distinction  and  disdains  ex- 
pression.'^ Of  the  languor  and  extension  here  noticed,  no 
reader  of  the  "  Last  Day"  of  Young  can  be  insensible ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  in  the  third  book  of  his  poem  that  the  subject  pro- 
perly commences ;  but  I  cannot  yield  assent  to  the  opinion,  diat, 
however  awful  and  sacred  be  the  theme,  it  is  on  that  account 
the  more  insusceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The  aversion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  to  scriptural  and  devotional  poetry  is  well  known, 
and  the  example  of  Milton  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove,  that^ 
let  die  subject  be  ever  so  exalted,  it  may,  where  grandeur  of 
conception  and  simplicity  of  design  are  united,  admit,  if  we  ex- 
clude the  too  daring  attempt  at  personifying  the  Deity,  of  addi# 
tional  interest  when  embodied  in  the  colours  of  poetic  inspira* 
tion. 
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A  more  condenfied,  and,  therefore j  a  more  vivid  and  eneige- 
tic  representation  of  the  scene,  has  been  given  us  by  OgUvic^ 
and  often  in  versification  of  great  sweetness  and  brillMncy,  but 
with  less  perhaps  of  simplicity  and  pathos  than  may  be  found  in 
the  more  diffuse  delineations  of  Young, 

The  short  sketch  by  Glynn  is  struck  off  with  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  in  some  of  its  imagery  approaches  the  true  character  of  the 
lofty  and  sublime ;  wb^e  the  Vision  of  Bruce,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, more  copious  and  narrative  in  its  detail,  is,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  youth  and  circumstances  of  the  poet,  inferior 
m  classical  strength  of  diction  and  splendour  of  effect* 

Like  the  productions  of  Glynn  and  Bruce,  the  poem  of  Mr« 
Hillhouse  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  with  a  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, which  evidently  proves  him  to  have  studied  the  best 
masters  in  this  difficult  style  of  versification  with  singular  assi- 
duity and  success.  In  the  grouping  and  management  of  his 
subject,  however,  he  has  a  claim  tp  originality,  and  has  given  to 
bis  poem  a  character,  which,  as  distinguishing  it  from  the  works 
of  bis  predecessors,  may  be  termed  the  picturesqiu.  So  fully 
and  so  forcibly,  indeed,  has  he  brought  forth  his  figures  from  the 
canvas,  and  frequently,  with  such  grace  and  beauty  of  effect, 
as  to  impart  an  interest  to  the  sul^ect  which,  the  general  and 
overwhelming  nature  of  its  detail,  as  exhibited  in  the  efforts  of 
preceding  writers,  had  altogether  failed  to  produce. 

The  American  bard  opens  his  poem,  by  representing  himself, 
while  meditating,  during  the  evening  of  Chnstmas-day,  on  the 
actions,  the  precepts,  and  promises  of  our  Saviour,  as  seized  with 
a  trance-like  sleep,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  conceives 
himself  journeying  at  sunrise  over  a  boundless  plain,  save  that 
in  its  apparent  centre  there  arose  a  verdant  mount,  adorned  with' 
flowers  of  every  varied  hue  sUid  fragrance.  Whilst  light  of 
heart,  and  full  of  joy,  he  travelled  onward,  his  attention  was  ar* 
rested  by  an  effulgence  which  surpassed  the  sun,  by  the  mur-f 
mur  of  many  voices,  and  the  rush  of  wings,  and,  gazing  upward, 
he  beheld  amid  the  opening  heavens  a  throne  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  immortal  spirits,  and  heard  the  mingling  tones  of 
hymns,  and  harps,  and  hallelujahs  sweet. 

'  Sudden,  a  seraph  that  before  them41ew, 

Pausing  upon  his  wid^-unfolded  plumes, 

Put  to  Sis  mouth  the  likeness  of  a  trump, 

And  towards  the  four  winds  four  times  fiercely  breathed/ 

—    —    -*-    —    *, —  t  The  mighty  peal 
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To  Heaven  resounded,  Hell  returned  a  groan. 
And  shuddering  Earth  a  moment  reeled,  confounded, 
From  her  fixed  pathway,  as  the  staggering  ship, 
Stunn'd  by  some  mountain  billow,  reels.     The  isles. 
With  heaving  ocean  rocked :  the  mountain  shook 
Their  ancient  coronets  :  the  Avalanche 
Thundered :  silence  succeeded  through  the  nations. 
Earth  never  listened  to  a  sound  like  this. 
It  struck  the  general  pulse  of  nature  still, 
And  broke,  for  ever,  the  dull  sleep  of  death,' 

The  throne  now  descending,  rests,  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  and  is  encircled  by  the  heavenly  host,  amongst  whom, 
pre-eminent  in  majesty  and  beauty,  are  seen  the  seven  glorious 
spirits  who  for  ever  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty* 
[The  description  of  Emmanuel  in  stanza  iv.  is  here  quoted.] 
The  close  of  this  passage,  as  included  in  the  last  six  lines,  is 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  style  which  discJoses  the  hand  of  a 
master.  It  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  throne  of  the  filial 
deity,  and  by  two  hirfily-coloured  pictures  of  archangelic  ma- 
jesty and  wisdom.  These  last,  as  ably  supported  and  finely 
contrasted,  and  as  presenting  very  fair  specimens  of  the  author's 
talents  in  the  delineation  of  superhuman  power  and  intelligence, 
I  conceive  it  but  justice  to  transcribe.  They  will  be  found,  like 
the  portraits  of  a  similar  kind  in  Milton,  to  derive  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  beauty  and  effect,  not  only  from  the  exquisite  pro- 
priety of  the  imagery  brought  forward  to  their  aid,  but  from  the 
well-adapted  structure  and  harmony  of  the  versification,  which, 
like  tints  in  the  hand  of  the  painter,  forms  the  medium  of  their 
development.  [Here  the  whole  of  the  si^tb  stanza  is  quoted : 
from — ] 

*  Upon  the  Lord's  right  hand 
His  station  Michael  held :  the  dreadful  sword, 
That  from  a  starry  baldric  hung,  proclaimed 
The  Hierarch.'  [&c,] 

Hie  poet  now  brings  before  us  the  sumless  myriads  of  human 
beings,  who,  like  wave  following  wave,  appear  entering  on  the 
plain  in  endless  succession ;  and  it  is  here  that  he  has  shown  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  selecting,  contrasting,  and  group- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on  his  foreground,  charac- 
ters of  all  ages  and  nations.  Preserving  to  them  their  historic 
costume  and  features,  he  has  on  this  plan  elicited  a  d^ee  of 
dramatic  interest  which  no  other  expedient  perhaps  could  have 
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prodaced,  and  he  prefaces  Us  portraits  with  the  following  stri- 
king sketch  of  the  masses  from  which  his  more  individualized 
pictures  are  hereafter  to  start.  All,  he  observes,  heard  the 
warning  blast,  and  however  separated  by  the  intervention  of  dis- 
tant ages,  here  in  one  vast  conflux  met. 

■  '  Gray  forms  that  lived 

When  Time  himself  was  young,  whose  temples  shook 
The  hoary  honours  of  a  Uiousand  years, 
Stood  side  by  side  with  Roman  consuls : — here, 
'Mid  prophets  old,  and  Heaven-inspired  bards, 
Were  Grecian  heroes  seen :  there,  from  a  crowd 
Of  reverend  Patriarchs,  towered  the  nodding  plumes, 
Tiars,  and  helms,  and  sparkling  diadems 
Of  Persia's,  Egypt's,  or  Assyria's  kings ; 
Clad  as  when  forth  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes 
On  sounding  cars  her  hundred  pnnces  rushed ; 
Or,  when,  at  night,  from  off  the  terrace  top 
Of  his  aerial  garden,  touched  to  sooth 
The  troubled  Monarch,  came  the  solemn  chime 
Of  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  harp,  adown 
The  Euphrates,  floating  in  the  moonlight  wide 
O'er  sleeping  Babylon.     For  ail  appeared 
As  in  their  days  of  earthly  pride ;  the  dank 
^  steel  announced  the  warrior ^  and  the  robe 
Of  Tyrian  lustre  spoke  the  blood  of  Kings.^ 

It  must  be  evident  that  on  the  scheme  developed  at  the  close 
of  this  fine  passage,  a  field  of  almost  incalculable  extent  is  open- 
ed  for  the  introduction  of  bold  and  picturesque  imagery,  and  our 
poet  has  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  manner  which  has  given  an  air 
of  originality  to  his  work.  From  the  multiplicity  of  objects, 
however,  which  this  system  necessarily  brought  forward  on  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  it  became  indispensable  to  make  a  very 
rigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  judicious  selection,  especial- 
ly in  a  poem  whose  limits  were  not  to  extend  beyond  forty  pages. 
He  has  therefore  chosen  a  few  very  distinguished  personages, 
and  has  thrown  round  them  a  high  degree  of  prominency  and 
relief.  They  are  tak^n  from  widely  different  ages  and  classes 
of  society ;  some  from  the  primeval  and  patriarchal  world,  as 
Adam,  Abraham,  and  Joseph  $  some  from  the  list  of  hetoes,  as 
the  Founder  of  Babylon,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Dictator 
Casar.  From  the  benefactors  of  thpir  species,  the  legislators 
and  philosophers  of  mankind,  he  has  drawn  forth  the  ever  memo- 
rable  names  o{ Moses,  Plato,  and  Socrates;  and  from  the  Chris- 
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tian  dispeoBation  appear  tbe  hallowed  forms  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Disciples  of  our  Saviatar.  Of  the  mode  in  which  this  very 
material  part  of  the  subject  is  treated,  I  shall  give  the  first  and 
(he  last  of  these  portraits,  not  as  the  most  elaborate  of  their 
nmnber,  but  as  presenting  veiy  adequate  proofs  of  the  talents  of 
tbe  writer  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. — [They  follow.] 

To  this  delineation,  touched  with  a  pencil  at  once  ^ceful 
and  tender,  shall  now  be  added  a  sketch  of  the  Babyloman  mo« 
narch ;  in  its  outline  bold  and  free,  and  impressive ;  and  in  its 
accompaniments,  approaching  the  character  of  the  sublime. 
With  tne  former,  we  are  reminded  of  the  dignity  and  pathos  of 
Raphael ;  with  the  latter,  of  the  strength  and  majesty  oi  Michael 
Angelo. 

*  Girt  by  a  crowd  of  monarchs,  of  whose  fame 
Scarce  a  memorial  Uves,  who  fought  and  reigned 
While  the  historic  lamp  shed  glimmering  light. 
Above  the  rest,  one  regal  port  aspired. 
Crowned  like  Assyria's  princes ;  not  a  crest 
O'ertopped  him,  save  the  giant  seraphim.' — [&c.] 

Striking  and  picturesque  as  this  part  of  the  work  must  be 
deemed,  it  is  yet  inferior,  both  in  mterest  and  pathos,  to  the 
concluding  portions  of  the  poem,  in  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  put  forth  his  full  strength.  He  is  here  eftployed  in  de- 
lineating the  result  of  the  last  dread  tribunal,  and  the  influence 
of  conscience  on  the  trembling  myriads,  as  they  touched  the 
mysterious  circle  of  the  judgment  seat ;  and  beheld,  as  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  their  past  existence  rising  before  them, 
With  an  its  deeds  and  daric  imaginings.  Self  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, in  short;  and  led  by  supernal  power,  they  take  their 
stations  on  the  right  or  lefl. 

*  On  all  the  hurrying  throng 
The  unerrii^  pen  stamped,  as  they  passed,  their  fete. 
Thus,  in  a  day,  amazing  thought !  were  ju^ed 
The  millions,  since  frqm  the  Almighty's  hand, 
Launched  on  her  course,  earth  rolled  rejoicing.' — [&c.} 

To  these  lipes  succeeds  a  passage  of  great  beauty  and  effect: 
in  its  imagery,  rich  and  splendid ;  and  in  its  close  highly  pa- 
thetic. 

*'  By  this,  the  sun  his  westering  car  drove  low ;' — [&c.] 

He  proceeds  in  the  same  tender  and  valedictory  strain,  which 
had  led  him  to  notice  the  last  recession  of  the  westering  sun,  to 
apostrophize  the  evening  star,  now  about  to  set  for  even  There 
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18  samething  pecoKariy  solemn  and  aflectiag  in  tim  addresB ;  it 
imrohres  man j  circumstances  of  the  most  tooching  interest,  and 
ferms,  altogedier,  a  pictare  over  niiich  die  mind  hangs  with 
fend  attraction.  Nomerons  as  have  been  the  addresses  to  this 
lovel  J  planet,  there  is  not  one  which  can  compete  widi  this,  if 
reganl  be  had  U>  die  awful  magnitude  of  die  occasion ;  and  few 
lAich,  in  point  of  execution,  can  be  deemed  more  pensively 
sweet  and  nupressive. 

*  Mild,  twinldingdiroagh  a  crimson-skirted  cloud. 
The  solitary  star  of  evening  shone. 

While  glazing,  wistful,  on  that  peerless  lig^t. 
Thereafter  to  be  seen  do  more,  (as  oft 
In  dreams  strange  images  will  mix,)  sad  thon^ts 
Pass'd  o'er  my  soul.    Sorrowing,  I  ciied,  Jewell, 
Pale,  beauteous  planet,  that  displayest  so  soft. 
Amid  yon  Rowing  streak,  thy  transient  beam ! 
A  long,  a  last  ferewell !  Seasons  have  chang'd. 
Ages  and  empires  roll'd,  like  smoke,  away. 
But  thou,  unaltered,  beamest  as  silver  fair 
As  on  thy  birth-night !  Bright  and  watchful  eyes. 
From  psdaces  and  bowers,  have  hailed  thy  gem 
With  secret  transport !  Natal  star  of  love. 
And  souls  that  love  the  shadowy  hour  of  fancy, 
How  much  I  owef  thee,  how  I  bless  thy  ray ! 
How  oft  thy  rising  o'er  the  hamlet  green, 
Sigpal  of  rest,  and  social  converse  sweet. 
Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree,  has  cheer'd 
The  peasant's  heart,  and  drawn  his  benison  I 
Pride  of  the  west!  beneath  thy  placid  li^ 
The  tender  tale  shall  never  more  be  told, 
Man's  soul  shall  never  wake  to  joy  again : 
Thou  sett'st  for  ever, — lovely  orb,  &rewell !' 

Meanwhile,  from  the  host  of  angels  surrounding  the  cloudy 
tabernacle  of  Shiloh  and  die  seraphim,  burst  forth  hymns  of  gra- 
titude and  adoration ;  the  effect  of  which  is  strondy  painted  to 
the  heart  through  the  medium  of  a  simile,  which  does  equal  ho« 
Hour  to  die  powers  and  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

*  Low  waiblings,  now,  and  solitary  harps 

Were  heard  among  the  angels,  touch'd  and  tun'd 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft, 
To  cherub  voices ;'  [&c.] 

The  influence  of  this  celestial  minstrelsy  on  the  spirits  of  the 
good,  is  dedcribed  to  be  sudi  as  to  impart  a  rapturous  foretaste 
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oi  the  bliss  of  heaven ;  but  when  the  bard  passes  on  to  por- 
tray the  effect  of  the  scene  on  those  ^ho  were  consciously 
awaiting  the  panishment  due  to  their  transgressions,  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  picture  of  nearly  perfect  beauty  and  originali- 
ty* It  is  one  which,  whilst  it  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  misery- of  those  who  have  mis-spent  their  period  of 
probation,  is  yet  tempered  with  so  many  strokes  of  tenderness 
and  feeling,  with  so  many  exquisite  touches  of  description,  as 
to  render  it,  although  a  very  melancholy,  yet  a  very  interesting 
and  pathetic  representation. — [The  specimen  follows.] 

It  is  shortly  after  these  impressive  lines,  that  the  clouds  are 
represented  as  breaking  away  from  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
and  the  Son  of  God  appears  as  rising  to  judgment.  The  open- 
ing of  the  passage,  and  the  simile  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  justly 
challenge  our  admiration,  and  may  be  said  to  indicate,  with  a 
full  assurance,  the  hand  of  no  inferior  master.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
the  immediately  following  pronunciation  of  the  final  award,  or 
the  subsequent  ascension  of  the  throne  of  the  Saviour,  in  any  de- 
gree wanting  either  in  majesty  or  sublimity. 

«  As  when  from  some  proud  capital  that  crowns 
Imperial  Ganges,  the  reviving  breeze 
Sweeps  the  dank  mist.' — [See  the  Poem.] 

Nature  is  then  represented  as  giving  notice  through  all  her 
realms,  of  approacUng  dissolution ;  indications  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  others  tenfold  more  appalling,  as  they  are  felt  to  be 
the  precursors  of  the  agents  of  everlasting  punishment.  With 
this  passage,  which  is  wrought  up  with  mucli  energy  and  force, 
the  subject  and  the  poem  conclude. — pt  follows.] 

That  "  The  Judgment"  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  is  a  poem,  which, 
independent  of  the  youth  of  its  author,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances of  an  extrinsic  nature,  reflects  honour  on  himself  and  on 
his  country ;  will  not,  I  think,  from  the  specimens  before  us,  be 
denied.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  a  production  exhibiting  conside- 
rable strength  of  imagination,  but  it  is  likewise  elaborated,  as  to 
its  execution,  with  singular  taste  and  felicity.  The  versification, 
for  instance,  which  in  blank  verse,  if  more  than  mediocrity  be 
attained  in  its  construction,  is  always  a  task  of  diflicult  achieve- 
ment, appears  formed,  in  the  Vision  of  Mr.  Hillhpuse,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  on  the  most  correct  principles  of  harmony  and 
rhythmical  variety ;  the  pauses  being,  in  general,  so  placed,  as 
both  to  satisfy  the  ear,  and  correspond  with  the  tone  of  the  sub- 
ject.   In  another  very  important  point  of  view,  does  the  poem 
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of  Mr.  Hillhoase  appear  with  decided  advantage;  for  it  pos> 
sesses,  from  the  plan  which  he  has  adopted,  a  command  over 
the  heart  and  feeUngs,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  attempts 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same  subject.  In  short, 
such  is  the  approach  to  excellence,  both  in  the  conception  and 
execution  oi  this  little  poem,  that  I  confess  myself  more  than 
commonly  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  lies  in  my 
power  towards  making  it  further  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ; 
especially,  as  the  praise  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  may,  in 
all  probability,  lead  its  author  to  other  and  more  extended  ef- 
forts.— [From  the  same^  by  Dr.  Drake.] 

■ 

Art.  30. — Specimens  of  the  Ameriean  Poets.     London,  1822. 

The  poetical  attempts  of  the  Americans  have  hitherto  been 
*known  to  us  only  by  their  failure,  and  by  the  severity  with  which 
our  critics  have  attacked  them,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  with- 
out reason,  whenever  they  found  a  sufficient  opportunity.  Un- 
der all  this  weight  of  discouragement,  that  great  nation  has  been 
as  active  in  improvii^  her  talents  and  refining  her  taste,  as  in 
advancing  her  political  prosperity ;  and  she  may  now  boast  of 
possessing  bards,  whom  she  may  present  with  pride  and  confi- 
dence to  their  rivals  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

In  point  of  literary  dependence,  America  seems  to  be  still  a 
British  colony,  and  to  draw  her  supplies,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
tiie  mother  country.  She  has  not  yet  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
criticism' ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  humbles  herself  under  it,  even 
to  the  discouragement  of  her  native  genius.  It  is  unfashionable 
to  find  any  merit  in  her  homebred  aspirants  ;  and  a  fine  taste  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  an  exclusive  preference  of  English  ta- 
lent. In  the  relative  state  of  English  and  American  letters,  this 
is  certainly  a  natural  inclination ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  it  has  an  unfortunate  tendency.  To  him  the  imita- 
tion of  English  style  and  sentiment,  to  which  it  inevitably  leads, 
is  vapid  and  uninteresting ;  and  he  asks  for  those  demonstration^ 
of  national  spirit  and  character,  which  would  be  regarded  by  the 
transatlantic  critic  with  indifference  or  contempt.  One  original 
note  is  worth  all  the  warblings  of  the  mocking-bird,  to  ears  wnich 
have  been  long  familiar  with  his  borrowed  tunes. 

In  th^  immediate  extracts  which  we  proceed  to  give  from  the 
"  Airs  of  Palestine,"  by  Mr.  Pierpont,  we  find  a  very  florid  and 
ornamental  style,  varying  from  the  old  school  of  poetry  only  in 
some  occasional  flourishes,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
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improvement.    The  composition  might  pass  it  off  verj  well  for 
an  English  University  prize  poem. 

[  We  omit  the  specimens  which  are  given  here,  and  from  th^ 
subsequent  poems — ^but  we  extract  all  the  opinions  of  the  re* 
viewer.] 

We  dismiss  this  portion  of  the  volume,  and  certainly  not  with* 
out  praise,  if  the  admission  may  be  tendered,  as  praise  of  an 
American  poem,  that  it  might  pass  undetected  for  good  English 
currency. 

The  extracts  with  which  the  editor  next  presents  us,  are  from 
the  poem  of  The  Back-Woodsman,^'  by  Mr.  Paulding.  Enough 
is  conveyed  by  the  very  title  and  subject  of  this  work,  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  author  is  not  one  who  will  confine  himself  to  the 
ancient  common  forms  of  European  versification ;  and  we  there- 
fore gladly  follow  him  into  the  woods  of  the  west,  in  the  hope  of 
being  conducted  through  their  mighty  laby  riuths  by  the  hana  of  a 
spirited  and  ordinal  guide.  This  expectation  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed :  Mr.  raulding's  work  is,  at  all  events,  characteristic  of 
his  country.  There  is  in  it  a  robust  enei^,  which  sustains  it 
under  many  defects.  Like  a  strong  traveller,  the  poet  walks 
manfully  on  his  way,  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  his 
motions. — His  poetry  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  character, 
which  stands  lugh  u>r  ability.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
his  poetical  faculties  are  not  those  of  which  he  has  most  reason 
to  be  proud. 

A  light  satirical  poem  follows,  written  in  the  manner  of  Don 
'  Juan,  and  not  without  effect,  entitled  ^^  Fanny.''  It  is  published 
anonymously ;  a  precaution  for  which  the  writer  might  have  his 
private  reasons  within  the  walls  of  New- York  ;  and,  indeed,  we 
do  not  know  that  his  name  would  have  been  a  very  powerful 
accessory,  if  it  made  no  stronger  an  impression  on  English  ears 
than  those  of  Dabney,  Maxwell,  Bryant,  and  Eastbum,  to  whose 
muses  we  are  next  introduced. 

Mr.  Dabney's  peculiar  vocation  appears  to  be  to  the  inditing 
of  western  battle  songs,  in  which  he  certainly  displays  consider- 
able vigour ;  but,  unquestionably,  more  in  the  style  of  an  Indialk 
chief  giving  the  war  whoop,  than  of  Tyrtaeus  of  old,  or  of  our 
own  Campbell.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Maxwell  is  of  a  more  clas- 
sical turn,  and  adopts,  tor  the  most  part,  light  and  epigrammatic 
subjects.  Mr.  Eastbum's  work  is  an  imitation  of  Scott's  poems. 
It  IS  cjiUed  "  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip ;»' 
by  which  latter  appellation  our  readers  must  apprehend  not  the 
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object  of  their  juvenile  stadies,  in  the  history  of  Greece,  but  an 
umortunate  North-American  chieftain,  whose  exploits  and  ca- 
tastrophe are  highly  romantic  and  interesting.  Of  Mr.  Bryant 
it  still  remains  to  speak ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
to  him  the  superiority  over  aU  his  countrymen  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge.  His  poetry,  according  to  the  subject,  is  full  of 
eneigy  and  sweetness.... 

T^  fully  asree  with  the  editor  in  the  partiafity  with  which  he 
regards  Mr.  Bryant's  productions. 

A  variety  of  furtive  pieces,  drawn  from  different  sources, 
conclude  tnis  pleasmg  epitome  of  American  genius. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  duties  which  the  edi- 
tor has  prescribed  to  himself,  are  performed  in  a  very  satis&c- 
torv  manner.  In  his  preface,  and  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the 
diflerent  poems,  he  displays  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  of  criticism. 
— MonJthly  Magazine,  May,  1822. 

AnT.  31. — The  Renegade^  translated  from  the  original  of  the  VicoHTt 

D'Arlincourt.    London. 

We  have  a  flourishing  instance  of  <^the  most  hi^h  and  palmy 
state''  to  which  the  art  of  romance-writing  has  attamed  amongst 
the  French,  in  this  woric ;  which,  id  its  native  language,  is  running 
rapidly  through  successive  editions.  For  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cess we  can  perceive  some  temporary  reasons.  It  contains,  in 
the  person  oi  its  hero,  a  mental  and  physiognomical  portrait  of 
Napoleon;  a  little  varied,  but  sufficiently  like  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  identity ;  and  it  is  replete  with  allusions  to  the  late 
invasion  of  France,  and  other  political  topics  of  recent  occur- 
rence. The  execution  is  altogether  in  the  French  taste  for  dis- 
play and  theatrical  effect.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
and  the  translation  has  fallen  into  very  competent  hands. — Ibid. 

Art.  32.     Happiness,  a  Tale,  fnfr  ike  Grave  and  the  Gay,     Second 
"  Edition.     8vo.     2  Vols.    London,  1821.     [New- York  and  Bos- 
ton.] . 

This  tale  appears  to  have  been  written  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  particular  religious  opinions,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  volumes  are  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  controversial 
points.  Sectarians  of  all  descriptions,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists, 
and  Socinians,  pass  in  review  before  the  author,  and  meet  with 
censure  and  reproach  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  more  or  less 
remotely  from  his  notions  of  orthodoxy.     The  story  consists 
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principidly  oOhe  adventures  of  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  a  gambling  rake,  and  the  other,  who  is  herself  veiy 

CioQs,  is  at  last  onited  to  a  reformed  infidel ;  who  had  previoasl j 
token  the  heart  of  a  young  damsel,  one  of  her  most  intimate 
acquaintance,  by  deserting  her  after  having  engaged  her  affec- 
tions.— ^The  work  is  calculated  for  a  particular  class  of  read- 
ers,  as  this  short  account  will  sufficiently  indicate. — Monthly 
Review^  Feb.  1832. 

Akt.  SS.^^The  Cavalier^  a  Romance.    By  Lce  Gibbohs,  Esq.  [His 

Norelist's  name.]   3  Vols.  8to.  London,  1821.   [A.  Small,  Phila* 

delphia.] 

This  tale,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  is  founded  upon 
some  events,  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  first  CharUf; 
in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  succeeding  reign.  Its  heroine  is  a  niece  of  the  redoubt- 
ed president  Bradshawj  and  its  hero  is  Colonel  Sydenham^  after- 
wards Lord  Falconridge^  descended  from  Aben  Seyd  Kamrahj 
a  Saracen  leader  of  great  valour,  who  accompanied  Richard 
of  the  Lion's  Heart  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  This 
Aben  Seyd  was  rewarded  for  his  services,  by  a  magnificent  grant 
of  lands  in  the  county  of  Derby ;  and,  from  motives  of  gratitude 
for  such  munificence,  as  well  as  from  other  motives,  conformed 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  author  exhibits  his  cavaliers  in  those  colours  which  har- 
monize so  well  with  the  sunset  of  chivalry  in  England ;  they 
are  brave,  pious,  loyal,  hospitable,  and  generous ;  he  paints  the 
Roundhead  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Butler,  though  dving  at 
the  same  time  fuU  efiect  to  their  few  nobler  qualities.  He  gives 
a  spirited  portrait  of  that ''  chief  of  men,''  Oliver  Cromwulj  as- 
he  looked  in  the  last  year  of  his  mortal  existence. 

The  love  scenes  are  well  drawn;  and  the  heroine,  Hester 
Bradshaw,  is  truly  beautiful.  A  good  relief  of  the  comic  also 
runs  through  the  volumes ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking 
them  in  the  nearest  row  to  the  wizard  of  the  North.  The  Ca- 
va/ter,  is  indeed  a  very  excellent  romance,  and  as  such  we  re- 
commend it.«— Eurqpecm  Magazine,  Oct.  1822. 

Art.  34.~-CWdii€^  is  Fate.     In  three  volumes.     Edinburgh,  1822. 

[and  New- York.] 

This,  is  neither  so  stupid  a  tiling  as  ^^  Whelie^^  nor  so  shock- 
ing to  decency  and  good  feeling  as  '^  Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
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if  Aiam  Blair .^^  It  aspires  to  a  rank  intermediate  between  the 
bloodrand-thunder  romances  of  the  Ratcliffe  School^  and  the  so- 
ber plebeianism  of  the  natural  and  matter-of-fact  genus  of  Novel- 
ists. The  plot  kidicates  considerable  powers  of  invention  and 
fancy,  and  the  denouement  is  ultimately  effected  by  means  which, 
if  they  cannot  be  pronounced  very  natural,  or  very  much  in 
keejnng  with  the  general  contour  of  the  story,  contain  nothing 
absolutely  immoral,  revolting,  or  abominable,  like  some  other 
productions  of  the  same  class  which  we  could  name.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  sprinkling  of  adultery  here  and  there — ^a  good 
deal  of  murder — ^robbery  ad  libitum— -queerish  doings  occasion- 
ally— and  peccability  in  all,  even  the  most  perfect  of  die  cha- 
racters :  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  portion  of  all  this  is  al- 
lowable— ^that  an  author,  whether  male  or  female^  must  sacrifice 
a  little  to  efiect — and  that 

Hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  fair  author  would  have  done  well 
to  have  conned  Lord  Byron^s  Lecture  on  Aristotle  and  the  Unt- 
ties.  The  most  startling  demands  are  made  on  our  powers  of 
credibility, — and  unless  the  reader  possesses,  or  imagines  he 
possesses  a  species  of  ubiquity,  we  cannot  conceive  how,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  pages,  he  can  transport  himself  from  Po- 
land to  Italy — ^from  Italy  to  Switzerland — ^from  Switzerland  to 
England — and  from  England  back  to  Switzerland.  Nor  are 
many  parts  of  the  story  a  whit  more  probable* 

This  is  obviously  "  the  infant  lisp^^  ol  the  author's  "  pencil,'* 
as  she  somewhat  ludicrously  calls  it,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
considerable  indulgence.  If  we  have  seemed  severe,  it  was 
isolely  to  point  out  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  her,  that  in 
any  future  effort  she  might  guard  against  similar  trespasses. — 
Old  Edinburgh  Magazine,  April,  1822. 

Art.  35. — Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Prefcuies.     By  Dr.  Aiken.     Royal  8vo.     London. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  study  the 
great  art  of  poetry  only  in  the  productions  of  modem  bards ; 
and,  while  their  names  are  mentioned  with  all  reverence,  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  our  older  writers.  We  have  therefore 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  compilation,  which 
places  before  us  the  best  portions  of  our  poets  in  a  very  acces- 
sible form ;  and  in  the  selection  of  which  we  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sound  taste,  and  critical  abilities,  of  a  gentleman  so  long  and 
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so  usefully  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as  Dr»  Aiken.  The 
plan  of  the  present  volume  is  both  comprehensive  and  judicious ; 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  chronological  series  of  our  classical 
poets  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridg- 
ment, enriched  with  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  au* 
thors.  It  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  not  to  subject  the 
poems  to  the  caprice  of  the  compiler,  but  to  give  them  in  an 
entire  state ;  and  the  biographical  prefaces  are  executed  in  a 
very  neat  and  perspicuous  manner. — Monthly  Review^  March, 
1822. 


Art.  36. — The  FUlage  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Clare, 
the  Northamptonshire  Peasant,  Author  of  *<  Poems  on  Rural  Life 
and  Scenery."    2  Vols.     12mo.    London.     1821. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  poems  of  this  Northamp- 
tonshire peasant,  and  which  attracted  a  considerable  share  of 
attention,  the  genius  of  the  author  has  acquired  for  him  some 
powerful  and  valuable  friends.  The  kindness  of  his  publishers, 
indeed,  should  first  be  mentioned  :  for  they  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  the  world  not  only  without  a 
chance  of  loss,  but  with  a  decent  remuneration,*  and  thus  be- 
came the  means  of  making  his  merits  known  to  several  noble- 
men and  gentlemen ;  who  generously  contributed  a  fund  suffi- 
cient at  all  events  to  secure  the  poet  from  the  evils  of  poverty, 
and  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  mind  more  freely  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.  John  Clare  was  nb  sooner  in  possession  of  this  little 
competency,  than,  "not  having  the  fear"  of  Mr.  Malthus  "be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation"  of  a 
natural  feeling,  he  became  wedded  not  to  "  immortal  verse,"  but 
to  the  *  rosebud  in  humble  life,' '  Patty  of  the  vale,'  alias  *  Mar- 
tha Turner,'  a  country  maiden,  on  whom  his  affections  had  been 
for  some  time  fixed.  The  lady's  dower,  we  are  told,  and  we 
congratulate  her  lord  on  the  acquisition,  consists  of '  the  virtues 
of  industry,  frugality,  neatness,  good  temper,  and  a  sincere  love 
for  her  husband.'  His  household  at  the  present  time  compre- 
hends his  aged  and  infirm  parents,  his  wife,  and  one  ^sole 
daughter  of  his  house  and  home ;'  who,  it  is  said,  seems  to  be 
the  avant'Courier  of  a  numerous  progeny.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that,  notwithstanding  the  kind  exertions  which  have  been  made 
in  his  favour,  he  still  occasionally  feels  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 

*  Four  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  Milton  received  for  the  copy-right  of 
'•  Paradise  Lost."' 
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difficulties :  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  publication  of  ^  The 
Village  MinstreP  will  put  his  finances  on  a  veiy  flounshing 
footing. 

We  observe  in  this  publication  the  same  natural  graces  of 
tibought  and  simplicity  of  rural  imagery  which  his  earlier  poems 
so  profusely  displayed:  but  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
poet's  friends  had  not  so  soon  presented  him  again  before  the 
public,  as  we  feel  persuaded  that,  by  labour  and  attention,  his 
,  style  would  be  most  materially  improved.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  suggest  to  him  the  advice  which  Dr.  Moore  ofiered  to  Bums, 
but  which  in  fact  is  much  more  applicable  to  Clare,  that  he 
should  ^'  deal  more  sparingly  for  the  future  in  die  provincial 
dialect.''  Bums's  Scotticisms  give  a  lively  simplicity  and 
beauty.to  his  poems,  but  there  is  nothing  ^'  Doric"  in  the  North- 
amptonshire dialect  of  this  writer.— ^/it  J. 

yAjiT.  37.— 7%«  Martifr  of  Antiock;  a  Dramatic  Poem,  By  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  MiLMAx,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
pp.  168.    London,  1822.     [Boston  and  New- York.] 

77^  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  a  suitable  companion  to  The  Fall  of 
Jerusalem^  by  the  same  admirable  and  pure-minded  writer,  ft 
breathes  the  sublimed  and  etherealised  spirit  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry,  and  is  imbued  with  a  tinge  of  classical  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity*-qualities  never  more  rare  among  writers  than  in  this  age. 
Mr.  Milman  appears  to  be  a  man  of  the  purest  mind,  of  the  most 
polished  taste,  of  genuine  and  deep-felt  piety,  of  great  sensibility 
to  the  unutterable  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  of  the  loftiest  sympathy  with  all  that  belongs  to  and  concerns 
the  history  of  those  who  ^'  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to  them," 
but  ^^  resisted  unto  blood,"  striving  against  idolatry  and  corrup- 
tion. His  "  heavenly  muse"  is,  therefore,  successful  only  when 
she  sings  of  heavenly  themes.  Less  energetic  than  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold,  he  has  perhaps  more  of  the  true  sublime ;  and  if 
his  language  be  not  so  compressed,  nor  his  cogitations  so  pro- 
found, he  is  a  ereater  master  of  the  heart,  and  infinitely  more 
soothing  and  elevating.  He  shines,  not  with  an  overpowering 
and  consuming  brightness,  but  with  a  tempered,  equable,  and 
gentle  radiance.  He  scorns  those  paltry  figures  of  rhetoric,  which 
have  such  attractions  for  meaner  minds,  and  is  neither  epigram- 
matic nor  antithetical ;  but,  deeply  impressed  with  his  subject, 
and  rich  in  the  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  divine  poetry, 
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he  relies  on  these  resources,  and  has  studied  that  elegance  which 
depends  for  its  inexpressible  charm  on  its  simplicity. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  exquisite  poem  would  have  lost  no- 
thing had  the  author  abandoned  the  dramatic  form,  and  given  it 
as  a  regular  and  continuous  composition.  1'he  plot,  if  so  it  xtn^y 
be  called,  is  too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too  few  to  produce 
dramatic  effect.  He  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  making  the 
interest  of  the  poem  to  turn,  not  on  the  bodily,  but  on  the  men- 
tal agonies  of  the  Martyr  neophyte :  For  what  is  death,  in  its 
most  savage  forms — what  are 

*  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  or  Damien's  bed  of  steej,' 

to  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  filial,  fraternal,  or  conjugal  love, 
and  the  paramount  calls  of  a  terrible  duty — at  such  an  hour  ? 
When  the  great  Lord  Russel  had  parted  from  his  beloved  and 
devoted  wife,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  exe- 
cuted, he  exclaimed,  "  The  bitterness  oif  death  is  past !"  Let  the 
reader  peruse  the  interview  between  the  Heathen  priest  and  his 
Christian  daughter,  or  turn  to  that  between  the  Prefect  Olibius 
and  the  object  of  his  affectionate  love,  and,  with  all  this,  let  him 
conjoin  the'  tortures  of  a  savage  and  immediate  death — ^and  he 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  contending  passions  that  stru^led  for 
the  ascendancy  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  and  tender  neophyte. 
We  cannot  descend  from  the  feelings  to  which  our  remarks 
have  given  birth,  and  commence  a  verbal  critique.  Yet  from 
the  esteem  we  cherish  for  the  author,  we  must  inform  him,  that 
we  think  he  has  once  and  again  been  guilty  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  carelessness.  Mr.  Milman  should  not  have  suffered  the 
worthy  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette*  to  catch  him  tripping  in 
grammar  ?  These  things  are  not  well. — Old  Edinburgh  Maga^ 
rine,  March,  1822. 

Art.  38. — Minstrel  Love,  from  the  German  of  the  atUhor  of  Undine, 
By  George  Soane,  A.  B.  .  2  Vols.  12mo.  London,  [and  New- 
York.] 

The  translator  of  this  work  seems  to  have  undertaken  it  pure- 
ly in  compassion  to  the  public,  and  zeal  for  the  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouque,  that  his  beautiful  fictions  might  not  any  longer 
suffer  by  the  villanous  disguise  under  which  his  "  Sintram"  has 

*  VITfay  does  Mr.  Dibdin  suffer  himself  to  be  so  wantonly  and  rudely  assailed  in 
this  jouma)»  [Lit.  Gaz.]  without  inflicting  a  just  and  sevei^  chastisemtnt  on  his  as* 
&ailant  f    Does  he  consider  his  traducer  below  his  notice^  and  best  answered  by 

silent  contempt  ?    If  this  be  his  fecliu^,  perhaps  he  is  in  the  rig^ht ! 

63 
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been  given  to  the  English  reader.  This  translation  is  free,  easy^ 
and  not  deficient  in  elegance ;  even  the  faults  of  his  own  style  re- 
semble those  of  his  admired  original  so  much,  that  they  perhaps 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  disadvantages,  rather  heightening  the 
resemblance  to  it,  than  robbing  it  of  any  of  its  graces.  Mr. 
Soane  writes  bad  poetry ;  so  does  the  Baron.  Mr.  Soane  ob- 
jects to  the  frequent  use  of  particular  words ;  sometimes  even  of 
vulgar  ones,  such  for  example  as  ordentlich ;  and  we  object  to 
Mr.  Soane's  repetition  of  words  somewhat  affected,  as  "stilly," 
and  sometimes  giving  an  idea  less  elegant  or  impressive  than  the 
author^s.  To  apply  the  term  scolding,  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  lovely  queen  Solyma,  or  to  a  gallant  knight  rebuking  his 
horse,  is  not  happy.  But,  in  general,  Mr.  Soane's  translation  is 
quite  elegant,  and  quite  faithful  enough.  The  story  itself  glows 
with  German  feeling  and  German  mysticism.  The  pure  ro- 
mance of  the  Provencal  Troubadour  is  finely  set  forth  in  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  every  page  is  stamped  with  genius ; 
of  a  kind,  however,  too  abstracted  to  be  relished,  or  even  under- 
stood, by  the  common  herd  of  novel-readers. — J>few  Monthly 
Magazine^  1822. 

Art.  39. — The  Second  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  consolation ; 

d  Poem.    Royal  8vo.  (With  24  Coloured  Plates.)     London,  1820. 

[Carey  &  Lee,  Philadelphia.] 
Art.  40. — The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  in  search  of  a  Wife.     A 

poem.     Royal  8vo.     (With  25  Coloured  Plates.)  1821. 

Excess  in  amusement  is  the  great  beginning  of  bad  habits  of 
all  kinds;  and,  if  we  proceed  from  life  to  literature,  how  many 
instances  dp  we  daily  see  of  authors  whose  first  and  shorter  le- 
vities would  have  been  forgiven  and  forgotten,  had  they  not 
transgressed  as  they  advanced  all  the  limits  of  sensible  toleration, 
and  tarnished  their  brief  and  early  honours  with  long  and  late 
inferiority  of  wit.  The  observation  may  be  extended  even  to 
the  ignoble  art  of  puffing.  A  little  modest  impudence  in  this 
way  is  very  generally  overlooked ;  but  who  in  our  era  and  our 
altered  state  of  manners,  can  suffer  the  same  liberties  of  self  ap- 
plause which  we  allow,  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Lucan  ?  We  say  nothing 
of  the  equality  of  modern  genius  with  that  of  these  wor&ies ;  but 
(thanks  to  a  better  creed,  and  nobler  motives  of  action !)  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  later  poet,  who  approaches  within  miles  of  his 
humblest  predecessors,  being  bold  enough  to  talk  of  himself  as 
they  have  done.  We  have  rambled  into  this  little  digression 
while  taking  these  Second  and  Third  Tours  in  company  with 
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Dr.  Syntax.  It  would  grieve  us  ta  be  too  severe  on  an  esta- 
blished favourite  with  a  certain  class  of  readers :  more  especial- 
ly one  who  has  passed  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  a  long  life  in 
the  service  of  literature  ;  and  some  of  whose  earher  productions 
manifest  a  different  degree  of  poetical  power  from  that  of  the 
works  before  us.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  poet  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  attended  by  a  painter,  and  to  be  furnishing  subjects 
for  the  pencil  in  the  whole  of  his  efforts,  must  be  too  often  des- 
titute of  the  ideal  charm  of  composition,  and  of  all  that  delicate 
excellence  which  answers  to  such  a  feeling.  Comparatively, 
he  can  have  to  expatiate  in  but  a  narrow  intellectual  world  of 
his  own  creating,  peopling,  and  endowing ;  for  detached  forttis 
and  petty  peculiarities  must  be  the  chief  food  of  his  imagination. 
If  these  observations  to  the  limited  task  of  the  poet  who  ex  pro- 
fesso  leads  the  painter,  what  must  be  their  justice  of  application 
to  him  who  follows  the  paiijjer  ?  This,  we  are  willing  to  ima- 
gine, has  not  often  been  the  case,  where  any  due  talent  has  ex- 
isted to  rescue  the  nobler  workman  of  the  two  from  this  subser- 
viency. Yet  we  fear,  that  Dr.  Syntax  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
chaise  oi playing  second  fiddle  in  'the  most  considerable  portion 
of  his  labours ;  though  Mr.  Rowlandson  has  so  admirably  (on 
many  occasions  at  least)  played  the  firsts  that  the  poetical  pride 
of  his  coadjutor,  of  whatever  quality  it  may  be,  must  have  been 
the  less  painfully  wounded.  The  information  that  the  author  is 
an  octogenarian,  must  also  greatly  check  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism. While,  however,  we  pay  due  respect  to  the  former  merits 
of  an  experienced  writer,  we  must  not  foi^et  the  contending  du- 
ty which  we  owe  to  our  readers  in  the  existing  case ;  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  a  large  part  of  both  these  volumes  of  the 
Tour  of  Syntax  does  remind  us,  in  its  diffuseness,  and  in  its  di- 
lating and  diluting  properties,  of  that  great  master  of  feeble  am- 
plification, our  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  [Lord  Lon- 
donderry.]— Monthly  Review^  Dec.  1821. 

Art.  41. — Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  at  Cross-Meikle.     Edinburgh,  1822. 

The  publication  whose  title  we  have  just  copied,,  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  lascivious  and  indecent  in  many  of  its  details — ^unfit  for 
the  perusal  of  the  youth  of  either  sex,  whose  imaginations  it  is 
calculated  to  inflame — ^and  deeply  injurious  to  our  national 
priesthood,  than  whom  the  world  does  not  contain  a  more  mo- 
ral, useful,  zealous,  and  apostolic  order  of  men.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  Sin  is  here  tricked  out  in  the  habiliments  of  Holiness, 
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and  the  disgusting  slang  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  meeting-house 
applied  to  descriptions  and  facts  adapted  only  for  the  meridian 
of  the  brothel. 

<  'Tis  too  much  proved,  that,  with  devotion's  visage, 

And  pious  action,  it  does  sugar  o'er 

The  devil  himself.* 

CHd  Edinburgh  Magazine,  March,  1822. 

-Art.  42.— TA«  Ayrshire  Legatees;  or,  the  Pringle  Family,     12mo. 

Edinburgh,  1821. 
Art.  43. — AnnaU  of  the  Parish ;  or^  the  Chronicle  of  Dalmailing  ; 
during  the  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  Micah  Balwhidder,     Written  by 
Himself.     Arranged  and  edited  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Ayrshire 
Legatees,"  &c.     12mo.     Edinburgh,  1821.   [Carey,  Philad.] 
By  some  perverse  destiny,  it  was  our  fate  to  fall  into  contact 
with  a  work  entitled  "  The  Earthquake,"  which  was  announced 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  '  'nie  Ayrshire  Legatees ;'  and 
never  was  our  patience  so  ill  requited  as  by  those  three  volumes 
of  dullness  and  extravagance.    The  publications  before  us,  how- 
ever, are  of  so  much  higher  %Ln  order,  that  we  cannot  believe 
them  io  be  derived  from  the  same  pen. 

In  neither  of  the  productions  which  are  the  subject  of  tliis  ar- 
ticle, is  any  novelty  of  incident  or  intricacy  of  plot  to  be  dis- 
cerned :  but  they  are  marked  by  pleasing  pictures  of  the  class 
of  life  to  which  they  relate ;  and  they  frequently  reniind  us  by 
their  phraseology,  and  other  circumstances  characteristic  of  the 
lowlands,  of  those  exquisite  penciliiogs  of  nature  which  abound 
in  the  novels  of  the  Waverley  school.  Indeed,  report  states  the 
author  of  them  to  be  nearly  allied  by  marriage  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  name  has  always  stood  so  much  connected  with 
those  strangely  fatherless  children : — ^we  say  strangely,  because 
we  should  imagine  that  any  man  Would  be  proud  to  own  such 
eminent  bantlings  of  his  brain.  Monthly  Review^  Dec.  1821. 

Art.  44. — Sir  Arhdrew  Wylie,  of  that  Ilk.     By  the  Author  of  "  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,"  &c.  3  Vols.  Edinburgh.  1822.  [New- York.] 

"  Sir  Andrew  Wylic,  of  that  Ilk,"  professes  to  be  a  "  true 
and  authentic  history"  of  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  who,  by  dint  of  impudence,  low  cunning,  and  mo- 
ther wit,  aided  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lucky  chances, 
raises  himself,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  raised  to  affluence 
and  rank,  and  whom  the  author  traces  through  a  long  catalogue 
of  incredible  adventures,  till  at  last,  after  his  strange  eventful 
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career,  he  subsides  into  an  M.  P*,  a  tiaronet,  and  a  benedict  { 
when  be  is  somewhat  scurvily  turned  adrift  by  his  creator,  the 
author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Parish,,''  to  end  his  days  as  he  best 
may,  in  a  landward  parish  of  Ayrshire.  He  is  an  ill-shaped,  un- 
liked,  lubberly  Scotch  lout,  with  a  lai^e  share  of  the  low,  gro* 
velUng,  and  sordid  cunning,  peculiar  to  his  countrymen  of  a 
particular  class ;  of  the  most  absurd  and  pedantic  vanity ;  al- 
ways coarse,  and  dust-licking,  a  buffoon  without  drollery ;  a  wit 
without  humour,  a  sage  without  wisdom ;  and  incessantly  med« 
dling  with  other  people's  matters,  and  neglecting  his  own.  The 
chapters  and  episodes,  too,  have  much  the  same  connection  with 
one  another  as  a  dozen  haddocks  suspended  from  the  same  stick 
passing  through  each  ^eyeless  hole" — a  cruel  species  of  juxta- 
position !  The  author's  language,  also,  is  in  perfect  keeping  and 
congruity  with  the  story ;  and  being  neither  English,  Irish,  nor 
Scotch,  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  said  to  be  his  own. 
The  book  contains  many  profound  reflections,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  far-famed  author  of  ^'  The  Earthquake,"  and  the  deviser  of 
"  The  Seven  Principles  of  Political  Science,"  for  our  friend  Sir 
Richard.  (It  has,  however,  one  signal  and  prominent  merit :  it 
is  highly  moral  in  its  tendency.  It  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no 
harm.)  The  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  he  is  a  squeezed 
orange,  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  that  his  vein  is  wrought  out,  and 
his  fancy,  naturally  neither  active  nor  vigorous,  is  at  the  end  of 
its  tether.  His  mind  is  an  intellectual  barrel-organ,  that  can  be 
set  to  the  droll  tunes  called  "The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  and 
"  Micali  Balwhidder,"  and  no  other ;  or  he  is  like  a  horse  in  a 
gin,  once  round  his  puny  circlet,  and,  ever  afterwards,  he  must 
patiently  trudge  over  the  same  course.  We  have,  however,  yet 
one  advice  to  give  him.  Before  he  sends  forth  any  more  of  his 
manufactures,  he  would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  in  which  useful  book  he  will  acquire  much 
needful  knowledge.— .-Old  Edinburgh  Magazine^  Feb.  1822. 

Art.  45. — Letters  to  Richard  Heher,  Esq,  containing  Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Series  of  N&vels  beginning  with  Waverley,  and  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  their  Author,    London,  1821.     [and  Parker,  Boston.] 

This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  and  importance,  as  well 
as  the  unexampled  celebrity  of  these  novels,  that  before  the  first 
born  of  the  family  is  seven  years  old,  and  when  many  a  thriving 
addition  is  yet  expected,  the  question  of  their  parentage  should 
have  called  forth  a  work  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  as 
that  before  us.     The  mysteries  of  Rowley*  of  Ossian.  and  of  Ju- 
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niusy  were,  comparatively,  objects  of  antiquarian  speculation, 
when  thty  began  to  be  mooted  in  controversy.  But  even  when 
books  came  to  be  written  to  unmask  Chatterton,  convict  M'Pher- 
8on,  and  unveil  Sir  Philip  Francis,  none  of  them — ^not  all  of 
them^-^licited  so  great  a  variety  of  curious,  instructive,  and 
exciting  matter,  as  is  done  by  this  satisfactory  [doubtful]  integra- 
tion of  the  poet  of  Marmion  and  the  author  of  Waverley.  As  a 
lesson  of  judicious  and  elegant  criticism,  illustrated  in  a  manner 
equally  pleasing  and  powerful,  we  have  already  recommend- 
ed the  volume  to  all  who  have  read  the  poems  and  novels  ;  and 
we  would  add,  that  none  who  have  enriched  their  shelves  with 
the  works,  should  omit  to  place  the  commentary  in  the  proud 
row.  Nay,  even  the  Great  Unknown  might  not  nse  unbenefited 
from  such  a  study  of  himself — of  his  own,  it  may  be,  unheeded 
excellencies,  as  well  as  unrecognised  faults, — ^and  of  a  view  so 
beautifully  systematic  of  those  very  rules  of  high  rhetoric  and 
exalted  belles  lettres,  which,  if  he  has  sometimes  transgressed, 
he  has  so  much  oftener  confirmed  and  dignified. — New  Edinburgh 
Review,  Oct.,  1821. 


Art.  4Q, ^■'Specimens  (^ the  Russian  Poets,  with  Preliminary  Remarks, 
and  Biographical  Notices.  Translated  by  John  Bowring,  F.  L.  S. 
12mo.     London,  1821.  [and  Boston.] 

Until  the  appearance  of  this  little  volume,  we  confess  we 
were  not  aware  that  Russia  had  made  such  progress  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetical  talent  as  is  here  displayed ;  and  to  find  a 
wreath  of  such  blooming  and  fragrant  flowers  amid  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  north  is  pecuUarly  gratifying.  Indeed,  when  we 
advance  in  our  reflections  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  disco- 
very to  its  remoter  consequences,  we  cannot  but  attach  very 
considerable  interest  to  the  present  publication.  Poetry  is, 
confessedly,  more  than  the  ornament  of  society :  it  is  one  impor- 
tant element  of  the  education  of  the  human  mind ;  and  for  ever 
will  it  have  a  great  and  visible  influence  on  the  formation  of  na- 
tional character. 

In  a  very  well  written  introduction,  the  translator  of  the  com- 
positions before  us  has  given  us  much  information  concerning 
the  progress  of  poetry  in  Russia.  We  can  assure  him  that  we 
see  no  chance  whatever  of  his  work  being  undervalued,  in  its 
gener^il  importance  and  success,  by  any  person  of  sufiicient  in- 
tellect and  taste  to  judge  of  its  merits.  We  encourage  him  most 
warmly,  therefore,  to  proceed  in  his  '  extensive  plan,'  and  to  fa- 
vour the  English  reader  with  a  '  general  history  of  Russian  lite- 
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rature.^    Of  the  Russian  language  he  seems  the  critic  as  well  as 
the  translator. 

Among  the  living  writers,  (perhaps  among  all  the  writers  of 
Russia,)  Karamsin  holds  the  highest  place.  His  ^History  of 
Russia,'  according  to  Mr.  B.,  is  ^  the  first  and  best  literary  work' 
ever  produced  '  in  the  country  which  it  celebrates.'  We  re« 
joice  to  hear  that  such  a  man  ^  has  been  loaded  with  honours 
and  distinctions ;'  and  we  augur  w^ll  for  the^ture  melioration 
of  a  government,  which  has  uie  sense  and  spirit  thus  to  patronize 
literature. — Monthly  Review^  Oct.  1821. 
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